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PEEFACE. 


'HE  Editors'  aims  in  the  preparation  of  the  Canadian  Home, 
Farm,  and  Business  Cylop^icdia  have  been  thoroughly 
practical.  Their  motive  wa«  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
every  householder  a  treasury  of  reference  in  all  that 
concerns  the  Home  and  its  affairs.  Business  Life  and  its 
duties,  and  such  information  as  great  practical  experience 
could  suggest  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the 
Farm. 

Almost  every  one  has  felt  the  need  of  a  work  to  which  one 
could  turn  in  any  difficulty  for  just  such  facts  as  this  Cyclopaedia  will  fur- 
nish— facts  relative  to  the  concerns  of  every  day  life,  its  duties  and  its  plea- 
sures, and  the  means  by  which  the  former  is  lightened  and  the  latter  en- 
hanced. To  obtain  this  information  has  hitherto  involved  the  search 
through  many  volumes,  which  could  only  be  acquired  at  much  expense. 
Here  it  will  be  found  in  a  concise  and  well-arranged  compendium,  '  to  be 
read  and  understood  of  all  men ; "  and  the  assistance  afforded  will  no 
doubt  be    appreciated. 

A  reference  to  the  contents  will  show  what  a  field  of  inquiry  the  work 
covers.  Rarely  within  the  scope  of  a  single  volume  have  so  many  subjects 
been  so  usefully  compressed :  with  such  a  wealth  of  material  presented  to 
the  reader,  no  one  can  fail  to  find  either  what  he  is  in  search  of,  or  some 
facts  that  may  be  useful  to  him  through  life. 

The  Canadian  Home,  Farm,  and  Business  Cyclopedia,  besides 
its  opening  chapters  on  Home  Amenities,  will  be  found  replete  in  all  that 
contributes  to  home  education,  home  arts,  home  })leasures,  home  comforts, 
and  home  amusements. 

Large  space  is  taken  up  with  social  forms  and  the  usages  of  polite 
society,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  both  sexes,  who  seek  to  shine  in  it,  and 
for  the  information  of  all  who  desire  to  appear  in  the  world  to  the  highest 
personal  advantage.  Even  those  who  are  well  informed  in  respect  to 
these  matters  are  sometimes  at.  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  under  certain 
circumste.nces.   To  all  such  this  department  of  the  work  must  be  welcome. 


R 


IV 


PREFACE. 


The  important  matter  of  health,  and  how  to  preserve  it ;  what  to  Jo  in 
the  case  of  illness ;  with  hints  in  regard  to  cooking,  carving,  and  other 
homo  accomplishments,  will  be  found  to  have  had  attention.  Driving, 
riding,  swimming,  rowing,  and  other  physical  exercises,  have  also  been 
treated  of,  as  have  dancing,  and  in-door  and  out-door  amusements. 

Much  space  has  also  been  devoted  to  educational,  commercial,  and  legal 
affairs,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  value.  Book-keeping,  as 
It  deserved,  has  been  given  special  prominence,  while  arithmetic,  penraan- 
,ship,  and  the  forms  of  business  correspondenoe  hijive  been  fully  illustrated. 
The  digest  of  mercantile  law,  and  the  forms  of  legal  documents  must  be 
acceptable  additions  to  the  book,  as  must  also  the  complete  letter-writer, 
and  the  various  forms  of  social  invitation. 

The  Farm  Department  has  been  specially  edited  by  Prof.  W.  Brown, 
Superintendent  of  the  Experimental  Farm,  Guelph,  than  whom  there  is 
no  better  authority  on  this  special  subject  in  the  Dominion.  His  own 
preface  will  be  found  in  the  book.  The  whole  work,  it  is  believed, 
meets  a  general  need,  and  it  is  offered  to  the  Canadian  public  wi*h  every 

confidence  in  its  success. 

The  Editors. 
Toronto,  1st  December,  lb83. 
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^hc  dominion  of  Cduitba. 


HE  Dominion  of  Canada  comprises  the  Provinces  of  Onta- 
rio, Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  British  Columbia,  and  the  North- West  Territories. 
The  central  government  is  at  Ottawa  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Dominion  afrairs  in  the  hands  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  a  privy  council  ;  and  the  legislative  machi- 
nery consists  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate. 

ONTARIO, 

[the  most  populous  member  of  the  confederation,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
land  E.  by  the  Province  of  Quebec ;  on  the  S.  E.,  S.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the 
iRiver  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes ;  and  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Mani- 
toba.    Its  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  about  750  miles;  and 
pom  south-west  to  north-east  500  miles.     A  large  portion  of  territory  is 
[et  in  dispute  beetween  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  governnments,  the 
lormer  claiming  that  it  belongs  to  Ontario,  the  latter  that  it  is  really  part 
If  Manitoba.     The  total  area  of  land  and  inland  water  of  the  province  is 
Ibout  107,780  square  miles,  or  equal  to  68,979,200  acres.     The  country's 
pface  is  undulating  rather  than  mountainous,  and  is  widely  diversified 
ritli  rivers  and  lakes.     A  main  water-shed  divides  the  waters  of  the  St. 
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Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Ottawa ;  and  the  Laurentian  Hills  run  west- 
ward from  the  Thousand  Isles  to  Lake  Simcoe,  and  thence  form  the  coast 
of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron.  The  agricultural  capabilities  are  very 
great.  A  fertile  belt  extends  over  three-fourths  of  the  present  inhabited 
parts,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  hands  of  the 
"•overnnient.  Large  crops  of  spring  and  fall  wheat  are  raised ;  as  also 
oats,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  &c.  The  apple- 
orchards  of  the  south-western  counties  are  exceedingly  productive,  and 
pears,  plums,  ^i-apes  and  cherries  thrive  there  luxuriantly.  The  climate 
is  tempered  by  the  near  proximity  of  the  lakes,  and  the  winter  is  shorter 
and  less  severe  than  that  of  Quebec.  The  principal  rivers  of  Ontario 
are  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa;  the  French,  the  Maganetawan,  the 
Severn  and  the  NottawasMga  falling  into  the  Georgian  Bay ;  the  Sau- 
•'een  the  Maitland  and  the  Aux  Sables  falling  into  Lake  Huron ;  the 
Thames  running  into  Lake  St.  Clair  ;  the  Grand  into  Lake  Erie  ;  the 
Trent  under  different  names  into  Bay  Quintd,  and  the  Niagara  into  Lake 
Ontario.  The  gorgeous  St.  Lawrence  sweeps  through  the  eastern  part  of 
the  province  from  Kingston.  The  lakes  are  many  and  the  largest  on  the 
globe.  They  are  Superior,  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario.  Among  the  lesser 
lakes  are  Nepigon,  Simcoe  and  Nipissing.  The  province  is  rich  in  miner- 
als. Iron,  copper,  lead,  plumbago,  antimon}',  arsenic,  manganese,  gypsum  ; 
marble  of  superior  quality  and  building  stone  abound  in  the  region  be- 
tween Georgian  Bay  and  the  Ottawa.  On  the  north  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario there  are  extensive  copper  mines,  and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superi- 
or, especially  at  Thunder  Bay,  there  are  valuable  silver  deposits.  There 
are  also  found  there  amethysts,  agates,  mica,  iron,  gold,  cobalt  and  bis- 
ixiuth.  In  the  south-westerly  part  of  the  province  are  inexhaustible 
petroleum  wells  ;  and  at  Goderich  and  Kincardine  are  valuable  salt  wells. 
Large  peat  beds  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  An  enormous  lum- 
ber trade  is  carried  on  in  the  province,  and  the  chief  lumber  districts  are 
the  Muskoka  region  and  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa.  Settlement  has  up 
to  a  late  date  been  made  only  south  of  the  Laurentian  Range,  but  behind 
these  hills  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  agricultural  land  as  level,  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  timbered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  mixed  white 
pine  and  hardwood.  Settlement  is  pouring  in  now  upon  the  new  district. 
Enormous  strides  in  railway  development  have  been  made  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  the  province  has  now  upwards  of  4,000  miles  of  railway.  There 
are  several  canals  in  the  province  :  the  Welland  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  to  avoid  the  Niagara  Falls,  the  Rideau  between  Kingston  and 
Ottawa,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals  necessitated  by  the  rapids  6f  the 
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great  river.  The  sy.stern  of  education  is  excellent,  aftbrding  to  rich  and 
poor  alike  the  means  of  free  schooling.  The  schools  are  supported  by  a 
tax  on  property  supplemented  l»y  aid  from  the  provincial  funds.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  sejiarate  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  but 
in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  there  is  only  the  mixed  free  school.  There 
is  a  normal  school  at  Toronto  dlsigned  to  perfect  teachers  in  the  profession 
of  teaching.  There  are  numerous  public  institutions  in  the  province 
chiefly  under  the  care  of  the  government ;  for  example,  the  lunatic  asy- 
lums at  Kingston,  Toronto,  London,  Amherstburg  and  Orillia  ;  the  reform- 
atory prison  at  Penetanguishene  ;  the  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Brantford  ; 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Belleville  ;  the  normal  school,  university 
college  and  Osg-^nde  Hall  at  Toronto.  The  Courts  of  Justice  are  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Chancery,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
Chief  Justice  and  two  assistants;  and  a  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal  composed 
of  a  president  and  the  judges  of  superior'  courts  of  law  and  equity.  In  each 
county  is  a  County  Court,  presided  over  by  a  County  Court  Judge.  All 
the  judges  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Dominion  government.  The 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  go  on  circuit  to  each  county  of  the  province 
twice  in  the  year  to  hold  assizes  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  crimiial  cases. 
The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  hold  their  courts  in  various  counties 
as  well  as  in  Osgoode  Ilall.  There  are  five  episcopal  dioceses  in  the 
province,  Toronto,  Niagara,  Ontario,  Huron  and  Algoma;  and  five  Roman 
Catholic  Dioceses  :  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Hamilton  and  London.  The 
largest,  and  in  all  respects  the  most  important  city  in  Ontario  is  Toronto, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  city  with  the  late  added  suburbs  now 
numbers  not  far  short  of  100,000  souls.  It  has  a  fine  situation  on  Lake 
Ontario,  is  handsomely  and  regularly  built,  and  contains  a  number  of 
handsome  and  costly  buildings.  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  contains  the 
parliament  buildings,  one  of  the  most  imposing  eJifices  on  the  continent. 
Kingston  is  a  well  built  and  fortified  city  with  a  delightful  situation  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  Hamilton  is  an  active  commercial  city  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Lake  Ontario.  London  is  a  prosperous  inland 
city  in  the  centre  of  the  Western  Peninsula.  Guelph  and  Brantford  are 
also  active  and  full  of  promise.  Ontario  contains  many  spots  of  interest 
to  the  tourist.  Besides  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  unrivalled  scenery  of  the  great  lakes,  there  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
the  Falls  of  Kakabikki  on  the  River  Kaministiquia,  thirty  miles  from  its 
nutlet  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  sound  of  the  latter  falls 
resembles  the  roar  of  distant  thunder  and  the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake. 
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Every  year  large  numbers  of  immigrants  settle  in  Ontario,  and  in  addition 
to  the  Dominion  immigration  agencies,  there  is  also  a  provincial  immigra- 
tion office  in  Toronto.  The  existence  of  Ontario  as  the  old  province  of 
Upper  Canada  begins  at  1791,  previous  to  which  it  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  Major-General  J.  G.  Simcoe,  was  the  first  lieutenant- 
governor  ;  and  the  first  parliament  met  at  Niagara  on  September  17th, 
1792.  In  1820  political  dissentions  arose  in  Lower  Canada,  v.hich  opened 
a  gulf  between  the  French  and  the  Engj  oh  colonies.  In  1837  the  discon- 
tent took  another  form,  and  broke  forth  in  rebellion.  In  1841,  a  union 
between  Ontario  and  Quebec,  then  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
was  again  effected,  and  this  union  stood  tiil  18G7,  when  both  the  provin- 
ces were  merged  into  confederation.  The  legislative  machinery  of  the 
province  consists  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  council  of  five 
members,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  eight  elected  every  four  years. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay ; 
on  the  east  by  Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  on  the  South 
by  Ba.ie  des  Clialeurs,  New  Brunswick  and  the  State  of  Maine ;  on  the 
south-east  by  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  on  the  south- 
west by  the  river  Ottawa  and  the  province  of  Ontario.  Its  length  from 
Lake  Temiscamingue  to  Anse  au  Blanc  Sablon,  in  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  is  about  1,000  miles  and  from  the  above-named  lake  to  Cape  Gaspe 
is  about  700  miles  ;  breadth  about  300  miles  ;  giving  a  total  area  in  land 
and  water  of  about  193,300  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country 
consists  of  boundless  forests,  great  rivers  and  lakes,  considerable  prairie 
stretches,  bold  rocky  heights  and  the  clear-spots  of  civilization.  The 
principal  mountain  ranges  are  the  Notre  Dame  and  Green  Mountains, 
which  stretch  in  parallel  lines  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  The  rocky  masses 
connected  with  the  mountain  chain  that  line  the  St.  Lawrence  advance  in 
many  places  close  to  the  river  and  form  precipitous  cliffs  from  200  to  300 
feet  high.  The  province  is  richly  endowed  with  mines  of  gold,  copper, 
iron  and  other  ores.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Chaudi^re. 
Copper  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  eastern  townships.  Iron  is 
found  in  several  districts,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  phosphorus. 
Lead,  silver,  zinc,  platinum,  &c.,  also  occur  in  various  sections  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  St.  Lawrence  flows  through  Quebec,  receiving  just  above 
Montreal  the  Ottawa,  a  river  800  miles  long.  Below  Montreal,  on  the 
right,  it  receives  the  Richelieu  river  which  has  its  origin  in  Lake  Chatu- 
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pliiin  ;  the  St.  Frances,  rising  in  Lake  Memphremagog,  and  the  Chaudidre 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Megantic ;    and,  on  the  left,  it  receives  the  St. 
Maurice,  the  Batiscan  and  the  Saguenay  rivers.     The  climate  of  Quebec  is 
warmer  than  that  of  Ontario  in  summer  and  colder  than  that  of  the  latter 
in  winter.     The  soil  is  generally  rich  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals, 
hay  and  green  crops  ;  apples  and  plums,  grow  in  abundance.     A  large  por- 
tion of  the  province  is  covered  with  forest,  consisting  for  the  greater  part 
of  white  and  red  pine.     The  other  kinds  of  timber  are  ash,  birch,  beech, 
elm,  hickory,  black  walnut,  maple,  cherry,  butternut,  basswood,  spruce,  fir, 
Szc.     There  are  now  not  far  from  2,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in 
the  province.     For  judicial  purposes  the  province  is  divided  into  20  dis- 
tricts each  district  having  ample  and  equal  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
except  as  to  revision  and  appeal.     The  superior  court  sits  in  revision  only 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec.     Public  instruction  is  under  control  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  education  who  is  assisted  by  a  deputy  and  a  council  of 
twenty-one  members.  Two-thirds  of  these  are  Roman  Catholics,  one-third 
Protestants.     There  are  separate  schools,  and  a  normal  school  for  training 
teachers.     The  Protestant  universities  are  McGill  College,  at  Montreal, 
founded    in   1827,  and  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  founded  in  1843. 
The  Roman  Catholic  university  of  Laval  was  founded  by  the  Quebec 
Seminary  in  1852.     The  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  are  seven  in  number : 
the  arch-diocese  of  Quebec,  and  the  dioceses  of  Montreal,  Three  Rivers, 
Ste.  Hyacinthe,  Sherbrooke,  Rimouski,  and  Chicoutimi.      The  Protestant 
dioceses  are  two  in  number  :  Montreal  and  Quebec.     The  four  principal 
cities  are  Montreal,  population,  140,747 ;  Quebec,  62,44G  ;  Three  Rivers, 
8,G70  ;  and  Sherbrooke,  7,227.    The  chief  manufactures  of  the  province  are 
cloth,  linen,  furniture,  leather,  sawn  lumber,  flax,  paper,  hardware,  chemi- 
cals, soap,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  wool'jn  goods,  steam  engines  and 
locomotives,  wooden  ware  of  all  descriptions,  agricultural  implements,  ships, 
kc.     There  are  ample  water-power  facilities  for  manufacturing.    Public 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  council  of 
seven  members,  a  legislative  council  of  thirty-four  members  appointed  for 
life,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  sixty -five  members.     There  is  a  court  of 
Queen's  Bench  with  a  chief  justiceand  five  assistants;  a  Superior  Court  with 
chief  justice  and  twenty-eight  assistants;  acourt  of  vice-admiralty ;  courts  of 
quarter  sesions,  and  courts  for  the  summary  trial  of  small  cases.     There  are 
several  canals  which  greatly  facilitate  commerce :  Lachine,  extending  from 
Montreal  to  Lake  St.  Louis ;  the  Beauharnois  uniting  Lake  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Louis  ;  the  Chambly  uniting  Lake  Cham  plain  and  the  Richelieu  river. 
Among  the  points  of  interest  to  the  tourist  are  the  Chaudidre  Falls,  the 
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Indian  name  of  which  is  Kanago  "  the  Boiling  Pot ;  "  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency, seven  miles  below  Quebec  ;  the  gloomy,  sullen  Saguenay  river 
rolling  cold  between  its  rocky  walls,  and  numerous  other  points  of  de- 
lightful resort.  Sebastian  Cabot,  it  is  said,  discovered  the  province  in 
1497  ;  but  Jacques  Cartier  made  the  first  settlement  near  Quebec,  in  1541. 
Up  till  17G0,  when  "Wolfe  conquered  Quebec,  the  country  was  held  by  the 
French.  In  1792  the  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada ;  in  1841  these  were  re-united;  but  in  1SG7  both  were  merged  in 
confederation. 

WOVA  SCOTIA, 

or'^'inally  known  as  Acadia,  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula  fronting  on  the 
Gui '  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  country  is  beautifully  variegated  by  ranges 
of  loi  hills  and  broad  valleys,  both  of  which  run  longitudinally  through 
the  province.  Its  Atlantic  frontier  is  composed  of  poor  soil,  though 
it  has  some  valuable  gold  and  other  mineral  deposits.  Along  parts  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  extends  a  ridge  of  mural  precipice  from  100  to  <''00 
feet  high.  Beyond  this  barrier  lies  the  rich  valley  of  Annapolis  and 
the  Basin  of  Minas,  celebrated  in  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline."  Nova 
Scotia  covers  an  aica  of  about  3,000  f^quare  miles.  The  principal  lakes 
are  Rossignal  twenty  miles  long,  and  Ship  Harbour  lake  fifteen  jniles  long. 
These  are  on  the  main-land.  Cape  Breton,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Strait  c^  Canso,  is  also  part  of  the  province.  Here  are  several  large 
lakes.  TliC  great  Bras  d'Or  is  a  magnificent  expanse  of  water  fifty  miles 
long,  of  great  depth,  and  abounding  with  valuable  fishes.  On  Cape  Breton 
are  located  valuable  coal  mines,  the  most  imjjortant  of  these  being  at 
Sydney.  There  are  several  rivers  navigable  for  distances  varying  from  two 
to  twenty  miles.  The  most  remarkable  body  of  water  in  the  province  is  the 
Basin  of  Minas,  the  east  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  penetrating  sixty  miles 
inland.  The  tides  rush  in  he.e  with  great  violence  and  form  what  is 
known  as  a  "  bore."  At  the  high  tides  they  sometimes  rise  from  forty  to 
fifty  feat;  while  in  Halifax  harbour,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  spring  tide 
rises  only  from  six  to  eight  feel.  The  province  possesses  valuable  re- 
sources in  gold,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead  and  coal.  The  quantity  of  iron 
belonging  to  the  Londonderry  iron  company  is  inexhaustible  ;  and  the 
product  is  as  good  as  the  best  Swedish.  Agates,  amethysts, jaspers,  chal- 
cedonies and  cairngorms  abound  in  the  amaydaloidal  trap  along  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  climate  is  temperate ;  the  thermometer  seldom 
goes  20*^  below  zero ;  and  th^  heat  seldom  reaches  98"  above  zero  in  the 
shade.     The  springs  are  tedious ;  but  the  summer  heat  lOr  a  brief  season 
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is  excessive;  the  autumn  is  delightful.  The  vegetation  is  mpid.and  hay, 
oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  wheat,  barley,  i)otatoes,  turnips,  and  other 
grains  and  roots  thrive  well ;  while  fruit  is  successfully  produced.  The 
apple  orchards  of  Annapolis  and  King's  County  extend  along  the  roadside 
in  an  unbroken  line  for  fifty  miles.  Fogs  haunt  the  coast  line,  and  make 
the  summer  weather  chill.  Manufactures  are  limited  ;  but  of  late  cotton 
and  sugar  have  be*n  added  to  the  list  of  coarse  cloths,  flannels,  blankets, 
tweeds,  &;c.  The  province  has  a  coast  line  of  1,000  miles,  all  along  which  the 
fisheries  are  carried  on.  Next  to  agriculture,  fishing  is  the  great  industry. 
The  bays,  harbours  and  inland  lakes  yield  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  haddock, 
mackerel,  heriing,  shad,  lobster,  &c.  There  are  also  some  oyster  beds 
Shipbuilding  is  extensively  engaged  in  ;  and  in  some  years  ships  with  an 
aggregate  of  53,000  tons  are  built.  There  are  over  .500  miles  of  railway 
in  operation  in  the  province.  The  Intercolonial,  a  Government  road,  runs 
from  Halifax  to  Amherst,  138  miles,  thence  proceeding  onward  to  St. 
John,  N,  B.,  and  Riviere  du  Loup.  There  are  two  canals,  one  from  Hali- 
fjix  to  Cobequid  Ba}  ,  the  other  connecting  St.  Peter's  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Cape  Breton,  with  Great  Bras  d'Or  Lake.  The  chief  city  is  Hali- 
fax ;  population,  3G,100 The  harbour  is  the  finest  on 

the  continent,  .and  protected  by  a  fortress  armed  with  batteries  of  three 
and  six  hundred-pounder  Armstrong  rifled  guns.  Habitation  is  accessible 
in  nearly  every  case  by  rail  or  steamboat.  Education  is  free,  the  non- 
sectarian  school  system  prevailing.  The  chief  seats  of  learning  are  Dal- 
housie  College  and  University,  St.  Mary's  College  (R.  C),  Presbyterian 
College,  Hahfax,  Acadia  College  (Baptist),  at  Wolfville,  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege (R.  C),  Antigonish,  and  King's  College  and  University  (Church  of 
England),  Windsor.  Nova  Scotia  has  little  timber  or  agricultural  lands 
now  to  offer  to  settlers  ;  so  that  increase  must  come  from  within  herself. 
The  province  was  visited  by  John  Cabot  and  his  son,  Sebastian,  in  1497 ; 
was  colonized  in  1004  by  DeMonts,  a  Frenchman.  In  1713  the  country 
was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  French.  In  1763  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton  was  annexed  ;  in  1784  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  was  created 
out  of  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  and  in  1867  Nova  Scotia  became  a  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Quebec,  N,  by  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  E.  by  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait,  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  State  of  Maine. 
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The  greatest  lengtli  from  north  to  south  is  230  miles ;  greatest  breadth, 
190  miles;  area,  27,322  square  miles.  The  surface  is  generally  flat  or 
undulatinsr.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  waters  of 
the  St.  John,  Restigouche,  Miramichi,  E-ichibucto,  and  Ste.  Croix  rivers 
contain  valuable  tracts  of  spruce  and  pine  timber.  All  these  rivers 
mentioned  are  large,  and  the  St.  John,  450  miles  long,  is  navigable  for 
100-ton  vessels  to  Fredericton,  ninety  miles  from  the  sea.  Shallow- 
bottomed  steamers  run  thence  a  hundred  miles  further  up  the  river.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  up  the  river  is  a  magnificent  cataract  known 
as  Grand  Falls,  about  eighty  feet  high.  The  valley  of  the  St.  John  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  salmon,  bass,  pickerel,  mackerel,  and  other  valuable 
fishes  are  found  in  them  in  considerable  number.  The  chief  industry  of  the 
province  is  agriculture,  next  lumbering,  then  fishing,  and  after  that  manu- 
factures. There  are  some  valuable  mineral  deposits  found  in  the  "  min- 
eral belt  "  skirtinff  the  southern  coast,  and  then  striking  northerly.  The 
lakes  are  numerous,  the  principal  one  being  Grand  Lake,  thirty  miles  long, 
and  two  to  seven  miles  wide.  This  communicates  with  the  river  St.  John, 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  Coal  is  })lentiful,  and  iron  is  abundant.  Cop- 
per and  manganese  also  abound.  The  valuable  bituminous  deposit  in  Al- 
bert county  produces  for  every  ton  of  coal  100  gallons  of  crude  oil.  There 
is  no  country  on  the  continent  more  bountifully  wooded  and  watered,  and 
the  soil  is  exceeding  fertile.  The  climate  is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  All  kinds  of  crops  grow  and  ripen  well.  There  are  several 
manufactures  in  operation  of  late  years.  There  is  a  free  non-sectarian 
system  of  education;  and,  like  in  Nova  Scotia,  educational  aflfairs  are 
administered  by  a  chief  superintendent  and  a  board  of  education.  There 
is  no  minister  of  education,  as  in  Ontario,  and  the  system  works  admir- 
ably. There  are  about  1,400  Indians  in  the  province,  chiefly  Micmacs 
and  Milecites.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor, 
and  an  executive  of  nine  members  ;  there  is  a  legislative  council  of  eigh- 
teen  members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  forty-one  members,  the  latter 
elected  every  four  years.  There  is  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief  justice 
and  four  puisne  judges  having  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity  ;  a  marriage 
and  divorce  court ;  a  vice-admiralty  court ;  and  a  county  court  for  each 
county.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  settlement  land  yet  in  the 
province  ;  and  extensive  timber  areas.  The  province  was  settled  by  the 
French  in  1639.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  after  the  conquest 
of  Quebec.  In  1867  it  joined  the  Confederation.  Shipbuilding  is  one  of 
its  important  industries. 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  K.C.B., 
PRIME    MINISTER     OF   THE     DOMINION     OF    CANADA. 
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PRI^XE   EDWARD  ISLAIVD. 

This  little  province,  formerly  called  St.  John's  Island,  lies  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  washed  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf,  and  separated 
from  New  Brunswick  on  the  east,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  south,  by  North- 
umberland Strait.  It  is  130  miles  long;  its  breadth  is  34!  miles,  though 
at  its  narrowest  part  it  is  but  4  miles  wide.  The  total  area  is  21,134  miles. 
The  surface  undulates  gently.  At  one  time  the  land  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  of  beech,  birch,  maple,  poplar,  cedar ;  and  some  of  the  original 
forest  still  remains.  The  soil  is  a  light  reddish  loam,  and  is  e:cceedingly 
fertile.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  and  these  are  pro- 
duced in  heavy  crops.  The  winter  is  long  and  cold  ;  but  the  summer  is 
delightful  and  rapidly  brings  the  crops  to  maturity.  The  fisheries  are 
valuable  ;  and  the  north  coast  is  visited  by  cod  and  mackerel,  sometimes 
in  abundance.  Ship-building  is  an  important  industry  in  the  island. 
There  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  council  of  five  members,  and 
a  legislative  assembly  of  twenty-two  representatives.  Justice  is  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  English  law  and  practice.  The  free  non-.scctarian 
school  system,  as  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  prevails.  Besides 
the  public  schools  there  are  St.  Dunstan's  College  (Roman  Catholic)  and 
Prince  of  Wales'  College  (Protestant).  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia 
exercises  episcopal  authority  over  the  island,  but  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  the  diocese  of  Charlottetown.  Charlottetown  is  the  chief  city  and 
the  capital ;  and  has  a  population  of  over  10,000.  Georgetown  and  Sum- 
merside  are  the  other  chief  towns.  This  island  was  among  Cabot's 
earliest  discoveries ;  but  in  1663  it  was  granted  to  Sieur  Doublet,  a 
French  naval  officer.  It  was  taken  b}^  the  British  in  1755,  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  retaken  and  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
in  1758.  In  1768  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  government ;  in  1773 
the  first  house  of  assembly  met,  and  in  1799  the  name  of  St.  John  was 
changed  to  Prince  Edward,  in  compliment  to  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  who 
that  summer  had  visited  the  island.  In  1873  it  joined,  after  a  fit  of 
stubborness,  the  Canadian  confederation. 


BRITISH   COLrMBIA. 

This  province  is  the  Pacific  sister  of  the  confederation.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  east  by  the  main  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  south  by  the  United  States,  and  west  by  Alaska,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  area  is  350,000  square 
miles.      The   coast-line  is  deeply  indented  ;   the  northern  part  of  the 
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colony  is  (Uver.sified  by  mountain,  lake  and  river,  and  is  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  producing  in  abundance  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
The  rich  gold-valley  of  the  Fraser  River  is  a  good  pastural  region, 
and  with  irrigation  would  be  excellent  for  agriculture.  There  are  lari'o 
forest  districts  through  the  province,  the  timber  of  which  is  very  valu- 
able. The  Douglas  pine  yields  spars  from  90  to  100  feet  long,  and 
20  to  24  feet  in  diameter.  Often  a  tree  300  feet  long  without  knot  or 
})lemish  is  found.  At  Burrard  Inlet,  9  miles  from  New  Westminster, 
there  are  pine  trees  from  27  to  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  natural  resour- 
ces are  very  valuable.  Gold  is  found  on  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers 
<and  in  the  Cariboo  district,  while  the  yield  of  the  province  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  is  valued  at  nearly  .S:>8,000,()00.  There  are  also  valuable 
silver  and  copper  mines.  There  are  extensive  and  valuable  coal  beds, 
easy  of  access.  The  fisheries  are  valuable,  and  one  of  the  chief  iudustrieii. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  cattle  can  stay  on  the  plains  and  among  the  hills 
during  the  winter  without  housing.  Winter  lasts  from  November  till 
March ;  but  snow  seldom  remains  long  on  the  ground.  Wheat,  barley, 
potatoes,  turnips,  apples,  pears,  kc,  grow  luxuriantly.  The  province,  too, 
is  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  among  these  being  black,  brown  and  griz- 
zly bears,  lynx,  marten,  fox  and  beaver.  The.  chief  rivers  are  the  Fraser, 
which  pursues  a  rapid  course  between  steep  and.  rocky  banks,  until,  ap- 
proaching the  sea,  it  presents  a  fertile  and  richly  wooded  valley  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles  in  length.  The  Fraser  is  700  miles  long.  The  Thompson  sur- 
passes the  latter  in  richness  of  scenery  ;  and  it  flows  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world.  Steamers  ascend  the  Fraser  for  100 
miles  ;  and  beyond  the  terminus  a  government  gravel  road  begins,  and 
extends  up  the  river  for  450  miles.  Burrard  Inlet  is  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  Port  Moody,  one  of  its  inlets,  will  be  the  terminus  of  the  Canada  Paci- 
fic Eailway.  Public  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and 
an  executive  of  five  members ;  a  legislative  assembly  of  twenty-fi^o 
members,  elected  every  four  years.  Victoria,  the  capital,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  5,925.  The  colony  was  first  established  in  1858.  A  large 
number  of  Chinese,  attracted  by  railway  building,  have  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince. Some  came  direct  from  China,  others  from  California  and  other 
parts  of  the  American  Pacific  coast.  The  Canada  Pacific  railway  in 
course  of  construction,  is  intended  to  connect  British  Columbia  with  the 
eastern  provinces.  There  are  large  areas  of  first-rate  agricultural  lands 
in  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  makes  the  province  suitable  for 
immigration,  and  large  districts  of  timber. 
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MAx^ITOBA 

is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  N.  E.  and  W.  by 
the  North- West  Territories  of  the  Dominion.  Area,  li.S+O  square  miles. 
The  name  Manitoba  is  a  contraction  made  by  the  French  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs  of  the  Cree  word  Alanitowaban.  Manito  signities  a  spirit,  and 
Wal)an  moans  a  strait:  as  the  waters  of  a  strait  in  Lake  Manitolm 
are  excited  sometimes  in  an  unusual  way  the  Indians  believed  that 
some  mighty  water-sprite  moved  them,  and  so  they  called  the  lake 
]\liuiito-waban.  The  soil  is  exceeding  fertile.  The  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
vince is  one  Inige  sweep  of  rolling  prairie,  covered  with  long  wavy  grass 
and  wild-Howers,  and  every  here  and  there  clumps  of  poplar,  white  oak  and 
other  trees.  Wheat  ripens  in  1 10  days  and  yields  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
tive  bushels  to  the  acre,  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  grow  luxuriantly, 
as  does  fruit,  and  all  the  cereals  known  to  (Aanada.  The  climate  is  severe 
in  winter,  so  that  the  mercury  sometimes  f I'eozes ;  but  the  air  is  so  dry, 
and  the  bitteivst  nights  often  are  so  deathly  calm,  that  the  intense  frost  is 
not  felt  so  keenly.  Fierce  blizzards  sometimes  sweep  over  the  bleak  prairie, 
often  unroofing  houses  and  barns.  The  largest  lakes  are  Winnipeg  and 
Manitoba,  the  former  280  miles  long,  and  from  five  to  fifty-seven  miles 
wide,  the  latter  110  miles  long  and  twenty-five  miles  wide.  Winnipeg*  is 
the  capital  and  has  a  population  of  7,985.  There  are  two  bishoprics 
that  of  St.  Boniface,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Rupert's  Land,  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  bishop  lives  at  St.  John,  near  W^innipeg.  Public  afiairs  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  of  five  members,  a  legis- 
lative council  of  seven  and  a  house  of  assembly.  The  province  has  three 
colleges,  St.  John's,  Church  of  England ;  St.  Boniface,  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
Kildonan,  Presbyterian;  besides  anumberof  convents andschools.  In  March 
1809,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  surrendered  to  the  Imperial  Government 
their  territorial  rights  and  governing  responsibility  in  the  North- West ; 
and  on  July  IGth,  1870,  England  handed  over  the  territory  to  Canada.  It 
was  then  that  took  place  the  Red  River  rebellion ;  and  after  some  time 
Manitoba  entered  the  confedex'ation.  Development  has  begun  in  Mani- 
toba at  an  astonishing  rate.  Immigrants  are  flocking  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  Canada  Pacific  railway  will  soon  join  the  province  to  the 
skirt  of  the  rocky  mountains.  The  great  drawback  is  scarcity  of  fuel ; 
and  the  water  in  some  reijions  is  brackish.  bein<j  diluted  with  salts. 


*  The  figures  of  population  given  for  Winnipeif,  are  those  of  the  census  of  18S1.    The  popu- 
lation now  is  said  to  be  about  25,000. 
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XORTII-WEST   TERRITORIES. 

This  extensive  and  valuable  region,  though  yet  not  erected  into  pro- 
vinces, heing  the  great  heritage  of  Canada,  and  the  future  home  of  rail- 
lions  of  immigrants,  deserves  mention  in  speaking  of  the  confederation. 
The  territories  include  all  the  British  ])ossessions  on  the  northern  part 
of  the  American  continent  outside  of  those  provinces  named.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  the  enormous  figure  of  2,750,000  square  miles.  Till  1870 
this  region  was  known  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  from  Henry  Hud- 
son, who  discovered  the  Bay  in  IGIO,  and  perished  on  its  shores.  Till 
1870,  when  the  country  became  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  was 
governed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  company.  There  are  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers  in  the  territory,  the  principal  rivers  being  the  Nelson,  Severn, 
Abbitibbi,  East  Main  and  Great  Whale,  all  flowing  into  the  Hudson's 
Bay ;  the  Mackenzie,  Coppermine,  and  Great  Fish,  flowing  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  the  Saskatchewan,  Assiniboine  and  Red  River,  falling  into  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  the  Koksoak  and  Natwatkaine,  into  Hudson's  Straits. 
The  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  is  2,500  miles 
long,  and  flows  through  a  fertile  and  finely  wooded  country  and  skirted 
by  metalliferous  hills]  and  coal  measures.  The  country  is  rich  in  the 
various  minerals,  and  contains  wide  areas  of  pine.  In  the  far  north  are 
long  dreary  stretches  of  muskeg.  The  agricultural  capabilities  of  at  least 
60,000  square  miles,  are  great.  The  Saskatchewan  country  is  of  unri- 
valled fertility,  and  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  supporting  9(),000,00(> 
of  people.  The  winters  are  severe,  but  in  the  delightful  summers  abun- 
dant crops  of  roots,  grain  and  fruits  are  produced.  The  Canada  Pacific 
runs  through  the  Saskatchewan  country,  and  various  other  railroads  are 
projected  through  the  territories.  Settlers  and  cattle  ranchers  flock 
every  year  into  the  region. 


CENSUS 

Stafemei 


PROVINCE.     '  ''j'jPJ 


'■i'l 


Ontario. 

Olenjfarry 

Cornwall    

Sturmont 

Dundaa 

PreHcott 

Itussell 

Otlawa,  City 

Orenville,  South 

Leeds  and  Oreu- 

ville,  Mortb  .. 

Carleton 

Brockville 

Lecdj,  South  ...  j 
LMurk,  South.., 
Lanark,  North . . 
F{onfrew,  South,  I 
Renfrew,  North 

Krontenac ' 

Kingfston.City.. 

Lennox I 

Addington 

Prince  Kdward . .  * 
Hastin)(8,  East..  | 
Hastinj(8,We9t..i 
Haatinifs,  North.! 
Northumb'd,  E.. 

>'orthumb'd,W..' 
Peterborough,  Ej 
Peterborough,  W I 

Durham,  East  .. 

Durham,  West.. 

Victoria,  South.. 

Victoria,  North.. 

Muakoka   

Ontario,  South.. 

Ontario,  North,. 

Toronto,  Eaat  . . 

Toronto,  Centre 

Toronto,  West . . 

York,  East    

York,  West  .... 

York,  North.... 

Simcoe,  South.. I 

Simooe,  North . .  i 

Peel 

Cardwell ! 

Welland | 

Niagara  

Monck    

Lincoln  

Haldimand    .... 

Wentworth,  S. . . 

Went. worth,  N.. 
Hamilton,  City.. 
Halton..!..  ... 
Wellington,  S... 
Wellington,  Cen 


22. 

9. 

13, 

20. 

22,; 

25.1 
27,< 
13.1 


[  12,( 

'      24,( 

12,( 

22,5 

20,( 

13,!! 

19,1 

20,8 

14,9 

14,0 

10,3 

23,4 

21,0 

17.3 

17,41 

20,4' 

22,21 

16,0! 

23,91 

13,3i 

18,7] 

17,6f 

20,8] 

13, 7( 

27, 2C 

20,37 

28,43 

24,86 

22, 9S 

38,58 

23,31 

18,88 

24,50 

26,89 

49.23 

1(5,38 

1«,77( 

26,16; 

8,44i 

17,14' 

22,96i 

18,61$ 

14,99; 

15,99t 

35,961 

21,9ig 

25,400 

22,265 
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Statement  shoiving  Population  of  the  Dominion  by  HUctm'ol  Dialricta. 
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i,> 


PROVINCE.     rZl'"' 


Ontario. 
Olengarry  .... 
Cornwall    .... 

Sturraont  

Dundas 

PreHCDtt I 

Ihmsell 

Ottawa,  City 

Orenville,  South 
Leeds  and  Oren-  \ 
ville,  North  ..:  » 

Carleton 

Brockville i 

Leedd,  South  . . .  j 
Lanark,  South.. . 
Lanark,  North . . 
Kenfrew,  South, 
Kenfrew,  North  | 

Krontenac 

Kin({»ton,City.., 

Lennox I 

Aildinjirton ; 

Prince  Edward.. ' 
HastinKs,  East..! 
HastintfB,West..i 
llastiiiKS,  North.  [ 
Northumb'd,  E..; 
Northumb'd,  W.. 
Peterborough,  E' 
Peterborough,  W 
Durham,  East  ..  i 
Durham,  West..! 
Victoria,  South..' 
Victoria,  North.. 

Muskoka   

Ontario,  South.. 
Ontario,  North.. 
Toronto,  Eaot  . . 
Toronto,  Centre 
Toronto,  West . . 

York,  East    ] 

York,  West  .... 
York,  North....] 
Simcoe,  South . .  i 
Simcoe,  North . . 

Peel 

Cardwell 

Welland 

Kiafcara 

Monck    

Lincoln  

Haldiraand  .... 
Wentworth,  S... 
Wcniworth,  N.. 
Hamilton,  City.. 

llalton ... 

Wellington,  S... 
Wellington,  Cen 


PROVINCE. 


22.221 
0,0(M 
13,204 
20,598 
22,857 
2.'>.0S2 
27,412 
13,628 

12,929 

24,689 

12,BI4 

22,200 

20,03  J 

13,943 

19,160 

20,905 

14,933 

14,091 

16,314 

23,470 

21,044 

17.313 

17,400 

20,479 

22,2<»!» 

16,984 

23,966 

13,310 

18,710 

17,565 

20,818 

13,799 

27,204 


Wellington,  N.. 
Orey,  !S  )Ulh  .... 

Urey,  Ea.rt 

Orey,  North.. .. 
Norfolk,  South.. 
Norfolk,  North.. 
Brant, South.. .. 
Brant, North.. .. 

Waterloo,  South 
Waterloo,  North 
Elgin,  East    

Elgin,  West  .... 
Oxford  South  . . 
Oxford,  North.. 

vliddlcsex.  East. 

Middle  ex.  West. 

Middlesex,  N    . . 

London,  City.... 

Perth,  South  ... 

Perth,  North  ... 

Huron,  South  . . 

Huron,  Centre.. 

Huron   North  .. 

Bruce,  South  . . . 

Bruce,  North.. .. 

Bothwell    

Lambtou    

Kent    

Emex 

Algoma 


Popula- 
tion. 


25  h7li 
21,127 
29,06 
2'i.XH 


Popula- 
tion. 


Brome 

Itlchelleu   

<t.  Uyaointhe  . 

ilouviUe 

10,37  4|lbervillo 

17,J19  Missisquoi    .... 

Vercheres 

Chambly 

St.  Jean 

Laprairie  

Naplerville  ... . 

Chateaugusy  .. 

Huntingdon  . . . 

Beauharnois . . . 

^oulanges 

Vaudreuil 


21,976 
11,894 
21,764 
20,l)8t: 
•ii.Ul 
14,214 
24,732 
26,301 
30,(W0 
21,41)6 
21,239  Chicoutimi    and 


19,746 


3l,2i)7 
23,393 
20,474 


Saguenay 


2u,778  Charlevoix 


Montmorency 
yueboc,  Eait  . 
yuebec,  Centre.. 


28.434 


46,962 
20,320 


Total  1,923,228 


QUHBHO. 

Bonaventare 


20,378  Qaspe  , 


Rlmouski 


24,837  Temiskouata.. 
22,983  Kamouraska . .  . 

38,565  L'Islet 

23,312  Montmagny  ... 
18,884  Bellechasse   . . . 

24,502  Levis  

26,891  Dorchester    ... 

49,238  Beauce    

16,3s7  Lotbiniere 

10,770l.Megantic    

26,162Wicolet    

8,445  Drummond  and 
17,145  Arthr  ;jska... 
22,963  Richmond    and 

18.619     Wolfe 

14,993  Compton    

15,998  Sherbrooke  .... 

36,961  Stanstead 

21,919  Ynmaska    

25,400  Bagot 

22,265  Shefford 


27,103  tiuebec.  West. 
39,803  l^uebec.  County.! 

24,971  Portneuf    

27,102  Champlain 

42,610  Trois-ltivieres  .., 
30,020  St.  Maurice  

Ma^klnonge  .. ..! 

Berthier i 

oliette I 

L'Assomption  .. 

.Montcalm | 

Montreal,  Centrel 

Montreal,  Ea»t..| 

Montreal, West. . 

Ilochelaga 

Jacques  Cartier  .' 

Laval 


18,908 
25,001 
33,791 
25,484 
2Z,181 

14,917  Terrebonne   i 

16,268  DeuxMontagnea] 
■"'  ""  '  Argenteuil 

Ottawa,  County. 

Pontiac 


18,008 

27,980 

18,710 

32,020 

20,85' 

19,050 

26,611 

37,360 

26,330 

19,581 
12,221 


17,091 
21,199 


15,82 
20,218 
2>,631 
18,547 


PROVINCE. 


Popul» 
tion. 


Digby 

\nnapoll8  ,. . 

King's     

'{antK 

14,4.^ti|Colche8ter... 

17,7»4  Plctou  

12,449  Antigonish  . . 

10,85!:  UuniberUnd . 

12,265 

11,436         Total 

10,511 

14,.393 

15.4'.I5 

16,005 


11,485 
32,409 
17,901 


N.  Brunswick.  | 

Albert  i 

St.  John,  City  ..' 
10,220|3t.  John, County! 


Charlotte 
King's. . . 
(Queen's  . 
Sunbury 


12,322  York 
31,900  Cirleton. 
17,89?  Victoria  , 


12,048  ^Vcstmoreland  . . 

20,278  Kent    

25  175  Northumberland 

Gloucester 

Kestigoiiche  .... 


26,818 
9.290 
12,9S(i 
17,493 
21,838 
21,988 
15,282 
12,966 
25,078 
67,506 
48,163 
40,070 
12  iU5 
9,462 
21,892 
15,861) 
16,062 


Total 


B.  CoLUMniA. 
NewWestminst'r 

Cariboo 

Yale 

Victoria 

Vancouver 


Total 


P.  E,  Island. 

Prince 

Queen's 


49,432  King's 
19,939 


19,881 
2J,598 
23.460 
23,369 
26,7S0 
35,638 
18,060 
27,368 


Total   1,3.59,02; 


Nova  Scotja. 

Inverness 

Victoria 

Cajie  Breton . . . 

Richmond 

Ouysborough  .. 
Halifax  


25.651 


12,470  Lis)>ar. 


16,5.'>6  Lunenburg  . 


Queen's 
8helburne  , 


23,233  Y  armouth 


31.258 
15,121 

17,808 
67,917 
25,683 
10  .577 
14,913 
21,284 


Total 


Manitoba. 

Selkirk   

Provencher . .. 


Marquette. 
Extension  . 

Total   . 


InHTRRR  T0RIB«l 


440,672 


12,32? 
28,127 
21,839 
26,087 
'A5,617 
14,017 

6,651 
30,397 
23,365 
15,686 
37,719 
22,618 
25,109 
21.614 

7.05i 

321,233 


15,417 
7,550 
9.200 
7,301 
9,991 

49,459 


34,347 
48,111 
20,433 

108,891 


12,771 
11,496 
6,786 
19,449 
16,452 

65,954 

66,446 


Grand  ToUl..'    4,324,810 
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Comparative  Staiement  shuimng  Population  of  principal  Cities  and  Towns. 


PKOVINCES. 

P0iM7bATI0M, 

Increase. 

33,622 
30,323 

2,747 
i         6.618 

9,24'; 

6,067 

"si  920 
2,706 
16a4 
2.678 
3  01-2 
1,707 
l,f.09 
2.211 
I.IOO 

f.ro 

3.926 
7,744 
2,000 
2,607 
906 
2,705 

'       '2,261 
j         2,308 

1       '"212 
j         2,656 

* 

Decrease. 

NAMES. 

1871. 

107,226 

66.002 

69,609 

20,682 

26,716 

21,646 

28,806 

16,826 

12,620 

12,407 

8,807 

0,878 

7,864 

8,107 

7,806 

7,570 

2,197 

4,318 

241 

1        6,878 

6,102 

6,601 

4,432 

'4,6ii 
4,263 

'biooe 

8,270 

1881. 

140,747 
86,41.1 
62,446 
86,100 
3.1,0(!1 
2',412 
26,127 
ll),746 
16,226 
14,001 
11,4»6 
0,800 

o,o:a 

0,016 
0,6(6 
8,670 
8,307 
8,239 
7,98.5 
7,873 
7,009 
7.597 
7,227 
6,100 
6,812 
6,661 
6,416 
0,218 
6,026 

(>Iif  trio          

(Quebec   

Halifax 

(JllubCrC          

Nova  8colia 

Ilaiiiilton           

Ontario 

Ottatva  

Ontario 

•  2,078 

OnUrlo 

New  Rriinswiclc  

Portland                     

, 

Charlottotown 

Prince  KUwdrd  litland   

Onturi" 

St.  Catharines , 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Brantfortt         ^ 

BoIIeville   ....               

Ontario 

St   Thomas 

(intario           

Stratfoi  (1 

Ontario        

.Manitoba  ' 

Chatham             

Ontario ' 

Brocltvillo 

Levis  

Ontario 

(Quebec  

Hull    

Peterborough  

Windsor 

yuobec  

Ontario 

St.  Henri  

Frederlcton  

Quebec  

New  Bruniwiuk   1 

Brlt'sh  Columbia ' 

Victoria 

'  The  indicated  decrease  of  the  population  at  the  Cit.v  of  St.  John  is  attributable  to  the  great  fire  which  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1877,  when  half  of  th  1  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  Oreat  numbers  were  thereby  driven  into  the 
iurrounding  diatricts,  and  many  whoso  business  and  social  ties  were  thus  severed  did  not  return  to  the  city. 


No.  l.—Statistica 


CorHTRIHS. 


Val 


(ircat  rirltjiiti r,:i,7i 

I'MJtcd  .States 32.8; 

Newfoundland I  i.n-' 

lliitish  West  Indies  1,7 

.■^pftnishWust  Indies  l,li, 

Kierich  West  Indies  1 1 
l>anish\ViNt  Indies 

Itritish  Guiana '  21 

China |  ]: 

■l.ipan 

Mexico I  ], 

I'aiiama 

South  America  .,.|  71, 

.St.  I'icrre 1  jf,  • 

^'™n(■c i  m-: 

(Icrniany !  jjj 

^pai", .'-  4(; 

I'ortujfal Ids 

Italy I  1,.-, 

Ilel^'inrn 'j  ^.vV 

llolliiiid I  21.'> 

l>C'MMiark .j  "i")' 

Norway .'j  ;jo' 

Itussia  I  ]{'( 

Other  Countries...!  31l'{ 

Coin  and  Bullion  .|  »7i,( 
Kst.ain't  short  rct'd    3,023,ii 

Totals |98,20O,a 


Summary  Statement  showing  the  Religions  of  the  People. 


PROVINCES. 


Ontario  .... 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia. 
NewBrunswicli 
B.  Columbia  . 
P.  E.  Island.. 
Manitoba  .... 
Territories . . . 

Total 


.3 

j 

.a 

i 

§ 

s    ! 

0 

a 

X 

man 

thol 

■0 

•< 

& 

Z 

pa 

i6 

696 

106,680 

7,714 

320,830 

4,210 

8,863 

682 

1,170,718 

1,536 

83,761 

218 

117,487 

738 

81,092 

164 

109,091 

10 

434 

7 

10,043 

13 

6,236 

17 

47,115 

8 

9,410 

29 

12,246 

.... 

20 

.... 

4,443 

7,211 

200,525 

8,831 

1,701,982 

1-^ 


I  336,539'  10,340 
08,7971   5,244 
60,255 
46,7081 
7,804 


7,192 

14,297 

8,166 

I '674,818 


3,506, 
1,372 


76 

20 

343 


26,900 


16,051 

121 

1,826 

1,476 

23 

604 

102 


5 


1,193 

080 1 

10! 

651 
1041 

"83 


•■3 
o 

JS 


87,901591,603 


20,193,   2,303 


1,003! 

5,639 

824 

491 

4 

084 

4 


46,350 


30,221 1 
50,811' 
34,614 

8,616 
13,485 

0,470 
46  i 


742,081 


8-C 


417,740 

50,287 

112,4-8 

4i,88S 

4,095 

33,835 

14,292 

531 


670,165 


27,068 
6,294 
1,408 
1,491 
3,726 
2j0, 
2,374 
1,061 


o 
'A 


12,905 
2,608 
1,018 
1,209 

19,131 

100 

2,327 

40,760 


43,692  86,70!> 


EXPORTS 

Conipcu-ative  Statement 


■I^ffn'l'f?   „Total  Tott 

mhJune.    Exports.   !  Ini|)oi 


57,567,888 
60,474,781 
73,573,490! 
74,173,0181 
82,639,663 
80,780,9221 
89,351,028! 


73,459 
I  70,416, 
74,814, 
96,002, 
111,430, 
128,011, 
128,213, 
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COMMERCE,  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

j^„.  2. — Statistical  Vi*tw  of  the  Oommeree  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  fiscal  year 

ending  30th  June,  ISSl. 


COINTRIRS. 


COMMRRCR. 


Value  of 
Kxixjrtn. 


(iri'iit  Firitaiu 

I'riitcd  StateH 

Ncwfcmriillaiid  . . . .' 
Hiitinh  West  liidius 
SpaiiishWustliKlifd 
Kitnch  West  Indies 
|)aniMh  Wr-it  Indioti 
British  Uuiana ... 

China 

.Ia)>iui i 

Mexico I 

I'aiiaina 

South  Amerii'tt  ... 

St.  I'icrie ] 

Kraiicc | 

Cerniaii.v i 

S|Kiiii 

I'ortUK'al 

Italy 

I!eli,'iiliii 

Holland 

Dt'Miiiark 

Norway 

Itussia  

Other  Countries... 
Coin  and  Bullion  . 
l^st.am't  short  ret'd 

Totals .... 


9 

f)«,747,.'m) 

32,87!>,lHt8 

l,.^2:^,4fi7 

1,787,813 

1,107,012, 

Ul,17f. 

57,1(29 

21.'i.044 

19,701 


Value  of 

(ioods  Kii' 

tored  for 

C'oiiNunip' 

tion. 


10,701 

71.^.0«2 

152,984 

002,711 

84,932 

40,053 

108,594 

145,907 

258,433 

215,7.54 

12,120 

32,407 

11,017 

311,912 

971,005 

3,023,322 


9 

43,.''>83,808 

30,704,112 

052,304 

1,888,095 

l,8!«t,813 

18,185 

8,t»80 

173,978 

592,245 

818,728 

14,100 

01.5,4.34 

18,490' 

1,031,332 

934,200! 

399,084 
50,803 
88,720 

412,834 

22.5,190 

30 

10,983 

14,404 

843,224 


Puty 
Collected. 


Tonnage  of  nrltlsh 
and  Canadian  Vessels.' 


Hinppi.vo. 

Tonnojfo  of  Forcitfn 
Vessels. 


Kntered      Kntered 
Inwardii.  lOutwards, 


»        c, 

8,772,949  97  ^ 

5,049,151  89 

3,251   22 

718,507  0!» 

803,547  09 

2,137  73 

309  49 

109,285  29 

142,100  10 

200,3<J(J  01 

5,187  00 


Tons. 


TOUH. 


I  98,290,823   91,611,004  18,492,045  11 


273,813  12 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Compctrative  Statement  of  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports,  Dominion  of  Canada,  since  the 

Confederation  of  the  Provinces. 
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EXPORTS,  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports,  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
JJoviinion  of  Ca7Mda,  exported  duriny  ihe  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1881 . 
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DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY. 


HE  first  tiling  which  sliould  be  taught  a  child  is  obedience, 
and  after  that  should  come  reverence. 

It  is  very  hard  to  teach  a  child  reverence.  His  parents 
must  be  people  of  remarkable  force  of  character  if  they 
succeed  in  doing  so,  for  the  tendency  of  free  institutions 
on  this  continent  is  against  him. 

The  newly  arrived  inunigrant  defeats  the  idea ;  for  he 
soon  learns,  as  the  beginning  of  his  political  career,  that 
his  vote  is  as  good  as  his  master's — perhaps  better.  Thus 
the  good  old  relation  between  master  and  servant,  of  respect  on  the  one 
hand  and  help  on  the  other — the  best  relation  for  the  benefit  of  home — 
is  uprooted  at  once. 

Almost  the  first  impression  on  a  young  child's  mind  is,  perhaps,  of  the 
nideness  of  a  servant  to  his  mother.  He  sees  that  her  orders  are  not 
obeyed,  that  she  is  powerless  to  enforce  them.  No  child  likes  to  obey. 
He  may  love  his  mother — of  course  he  does — better  than  anything,  but 
wlien  a  conflict  of  opinion  ccunes,  he  prefers  his  own  will.  A  strong  and 
conscientious  mother  will  compel  her  child  to  obey ;  a  weak  and  conscien- 
tious mother  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  He  .sees  that  Sarah  does  not  obey, 
why  should  1ic^  The  child  goes  to  school.  There  he  is  taught  routine,  but 
not  reverence.  He  is  not  especially  reverential  to  his  teachers ;  nor  is  he 
taught  that  obedience  to  superior  i-ank  or  station  which  is  a  part  of  the 
education  of  a  foreigner. 

Therefore  he  has  no  inherited  nor  early  inculcated  reverence.  He  has 
good  instincts,  he  has  learned  to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  energetic  and  indus- 
trious, perhaps ;  but  a  French  boy  would  be  shocked  at  the  manners  of 
the  young  American  or  Canadian  son  to  his  mother,  even  had  the  boy  all 
the  other  virtues  wliich  he  respects.  Nothing  in  this  imperfect  world  is 
so  beautiful  as  the  relation  of  a  French  son  to  his  uiother.  He  sees  her 
from  his  first  sentient  look  the  being  whom  every  one  in  the  house  adores, 
c 
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Does  the  nurse  or  the  maid  speak  even  sharply  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  she  is  immediately  discharged.  The  child  would  thus  see  his  mo- 
ther's authority  verified  from  the  first,  and,  whatever  we  may  say  on  this 
side  of  the  water  of  the  marriage  relation  in  France,  the  master  of  tlie 
house  certainly  compels  a  sort  of  respect  from  his  servants  and  children 
toward  the  mother  and  mistress  of  the  house,  which  goes  far  toward  mak- 
ing thy  manners  of  a  nation  respectful  and  polite. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  a  French  son  has  one  duty,  one  affection, 
which  is  paramount  to  all  others — that  is,  his  love  for  his  mother.  As  a 
child,  as  a  boy,  he  treats  her  with  perfect  respect  and  obedience.  As  a 
younor  man,  he  delights  to  send  her  flowers,  to  take  her  to  the  theatres  and 
cafes.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  Paris  to  see  a  young  man  with  a  gray- 
haired  woman  at  the  public  galleries  and  places  of  amusement,  apparently 
perfectly  happy  with  each  other,  the  young  man  studying  to  make  his 
mother  comfortable  and  amused.  Often,  in  leaving  France,  a  young  man 
asks  of  his  family  the  privilege  of  taking  his  mother  with  him  as  his  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend."  Before  his  marriage  is  arranged,  she  is  his  con- 
stant companion  and  his  best  adviser.  Never  until  death  separates  them 
does  he  fail  in  his  duty  toward  her ;  and,  after  that  event  has  closed  this 
sweet,  dutiful  history,  he  keeps  the  anniversary  of  her  death  as  his  most 
sacred  day,  and  visits  her  grave  with  his  children  to  dress  it  with  flowers. 

A  young  Canadian,  of  even  the  kindest  heart  and  manners,  seldom  treats 
his  mother  with  much  outward  attention.  He  may,  if  necessary,  work  for 
her ;  he  would  be  shocked  if  he  heard  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
neglect  of  even  the  most  remote  duty  to  her.  But  he  gives  her  no  small 
attentions,  such  as  sending  her  fluwers,  helping  her  in  work,  greeting  her 
in  the  morning,  taking  her  for  a  drive.  Nothing  is  so  rare  as  to  see  a 
young  gentleman  in  attendance  upon  his  mother.  Even  his  manner  of 
speaking  to  her  is  harsh  and  impolite.  He  goes  to  her  for  money,  if  his 
father  does  not  give  it  to  him,  but  he  is  very  indifferent  as  to  his  manner 
of  asking  for  it ;  he  is  full  of  reproaches  if  she  does  not  give  it  to  him. 

The  men  of  this  continent  respect  women  in  the  highest  sense,  and  treat 
them  with  all  the  chivalry  possible,  as  far  as  immunity  from  insult  is  con- 
cerned. The  national  character  of  the  Canadian  in  this  respect  is  above 
reproach.  But  are  they  at  home  amiable  and  polite  ?  Do  they  treat  their 
wives  and  daughters  or  their  mothers  with  constant  and  daily,  and  proper 
politeness  ?  Are  Canadian  women  models  in  this  respect  ?  Do  they  remem- 
ber to  be  grateful,  polite,  in  little  matters  of  salutations  and  of  compli- 
ment ?  Are  they  careful  to  be  good-humoured,  and  to  bring  only  an  an)ia- 
ble  face  to  the  dinner-table  ? 
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We  are  afraid  not.  Tlie  national  manners  need  improving.  The  ameni- 
ties of  home  can  alone  make  up  for  the  national  disadvantage.  It  is  at  the 
home  dinner-table,  by  the  hearth-stone,  the  evening  fireside,  in  the  nurser3\ 
the  bed-room  and  the  sick-room,  that  manners  must  be  taught. 

Between  parents  and  children  there  should  never,  even  with  the  fondest- 
love,  be  the  slightest  relaxation  in  the  matter  of  a  respectful  obedience.  It 
is  not  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  own  fathers  and  mothers,  the  fashion 
to  be  formally  respectful.  The  son  does  not  rise  when  his  father  enters- 
the  room,  or  stop  speaking  because  his  father  is  speaking.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  ho  did.  But  he  can  be  taught  that  he  should  treat  his 
father  differently  from  other  men.  He  can  be  taught  to  rise  when  his- 
mother  leaves  the  table.  He  can  be  taught,  by  looks  rather  than  by  words, 
to  assume  a  certain  respectful  tone.  Undoubtedly,  the  harassed  and  trou- 
bled  woman  of  the  New  World — old  before  her  time ;  obliged  to  rush 
against  wind  and  tide,  full  of  cares  which  pursue  her  like  scorpions,  em- 
biUTassed  by  ill-trained  servants — would  have  a  wrinkle  less  on  her  for(3- 
hoad,  if  she  could  be  treated  with  a  little  more  respect  by  her  sons  and 
(laughters ;  and  certainly  she  would  be  no  less  happy  if  her  grown-up  son 
would  now  and  then  take  her  to  the  theatre  or  to  a  picture-gallery,  and 
would  not  impress  it  on  her  mind  that  she  is  an  old  woman,  and  therefore 
to  1)6  left  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  thoughts. 

How  does  her  mind  go  back  to  those  days  when  she  with  sleepless  soli- 
citude watched  his  helplessness  !  How  does  she  think  of  her  patient  work 
by  his  bedside  when  he  was  ailing !  Does  he  ever  wish  to  sit  down  and 
hurse  her  when  she  is  ill  ?  He  may  say  that  the  affections  never  go  back- 
ward ;  but,  at  least,  he  might  remember  what  she  has  done  for  him — how 
she  brought  home  the  Christmas-tree,  which  she  decked  for  him  ;  not  for- 
getting his  daily  amusements,  how  she  sought  to  make  his  life  an  endless 
succession  of  delights  ;  how  she  wrought,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  at  lii.i 
"httle  coii.t,"  that  he  might  be  fine ;  and  how  proud  she  was  of  him,  when, 
after  her  teaching,  he  took  the  prize  at  school. 

Now,  wrai)ped  in  his  own  pleasures,  or  business,  or  love,  how  often 
does  he  think  of  her  or  her  pleasure  ?  Does  he  try  to  make  her  happy 
in  her  otvn  way — the  only  way  in  which  we  can  any  of  us  be  happy  ?  No, 
the  son  does  not  treat  his  mother  with  much  politeness  as  a  general  rule; 
nor  do  her  daughters  always  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  delicate  devotion, 
or  err  with  a  too  respectful  manner. 

We  have  no  power  to  write  a  counter-irritant  to  "  Daisy  Miller,"  whose 
mother  was  the  last  person   to  be  informed  of  the  engagement  of  her 
Idaughter.     There  are  many  mothers  who  constitute  themselves  the  upper 
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servants  of  their  daughters,  and  who  consider  the  daughter  as  the  besi 
judge  of  her  own  actions.  Such  a  mother  must,  of  course,  take  the  conse- 
quences of  her  own  folly,  and  bear  with  whatever  sort  of  treatment  her 
daughter  choosv^s  to  give  her.  We  can  not  make  them  over  such  unwise 
mothers. 

But  for  the  future  there  is  always  hope.  We  can  begin  with  a  young 
home,  a  young  mother ;  and  fiom  experience,  and  from  the  memory  of 
mistakes,  we  can  try  to  teach  a  better  code,  feeling  sure  that,  when  mothers 
appreciate  how  far-reaching  are  the  amenities  of  home,  they  will  try  to 
inake  the  nursery  the  infant  school,  as  the  parlour  and  dining-room  shouM 
bo  the  college  and  university,  of  a  new  and  an  improved  system  of  national 
manners. 

n. 

A  SUBTILE  SYMPATHY. 

In  order  to  make  home  happy  to  a  child,  he  should  never  be  laughed  at, 
The  chaotic  view  of  life  which  presents  itself  to  a  child,  we  can  all  re- 
member ;  how  we  only  half  understood  things,  or  how  we  misapprehended! 
them  altogether;  how  formalists  wearied  us,  and  gave  us  texts  which  we  I 
could  not  remember  ;  and  how  the  hasty  and  the  heartless  trampled  down 
the  virgin  buds  of  good  resolve  and  of  heroic  endeavour.     Our  early  heart- 
breaks are  never  quite  forgotten,  nor  can  we  recall  them  without  tears.j 
They  are,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  forging  of  the  armour.     We  have  to  Ul 
hammered  into  shape  by  all  sorts  of  hard  blows  before  we  ore  good  fori 
anything.     The  only  thing  we  can  ask  is  that  the  strokes  be  so  well  givenj 
that  we  are  not  bent  awry  ;  that  the  character  does  not  receive  some  fatalB  element,  and  it  car 
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twist  from  which  it  never  recovers. 

"  He  cornea,  and  lays  my  heart  all  heated 
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With  his  {{reat  hammer,  blow  on  blow  ; 
And  yet  I  whisper,  '  As  God  will !' 
And  at  his  heaviest  blows  lie  still. 

"He  takes  my  softened  heart,  and  beats  it, 
The  sparks  fly  off  at  every  blow  ; 
He  turns  it  o'er  and  o'er  and  beats  it, 
And  lets  it  cool  and  makes  it  glow  ; 
And  yet  T  whisper,  '  As  God  will ! ' 
And  in  his  mighty  hand  lie  still." 

We  are  all  on  God's  anvil,  to  be  thus  moulded,  but,  in  a  lessei'  degrei 
our  children  are  in  our  hands  to  be  shaped  into  the  image  of  tlieir  Makeij 
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Shall  we,  in  addition  to  all  tho  sorrows  which  must  come  to  them  later, 
attlict  them  in  their  sensitive  childhood  with  our  scorn,  our  ridicule,  or  our 
lack  of  comprehension  ? 

A  child  will  not,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  tell  the  secrets  of  its  soul. 
It  will  not  let  us  know  when  we  hurt  it,  and  how.  We  must  be  careful, 
through  sympathy  and  through  memory,  to  find  that  art. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  sketches  of  a  child's  sufferings  is  to  be  found 
in  George  P]liot's  Maggie  Tulliver,  in  tho  "Mill  on  the  Floss."  Many  a 
grown  man  or  woman,  on  reading  that,  has  said,  "It  is  a  picture  of  my  early 
sutierings.     Poor  Maggie  ?  " 

A  sullen  temper  gives  to  a  mother  an  almost  incurable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  good  manners,  and  yet  a  sullen  temper  is  very  often  an  affectionate 
temper  soured. 

It  pains  a  mother  often  after  her  children  have  grown  up  to  hear  them 
say  that  their  childhood  was  an  unhappy  one  ;  that  they  wei'o  never  un- 
derstood ;  that  she  laughed  when  she  should  have  been  serious,  and  was 
serious  when  she  should  have  laughed;  that  they  had  terrors  by  night 
which  she  never  drove  away  ;  and  that  their  mortifications  by  day  were 
increased  by  her  determination  that  they  should  wear  broad  coUars  instead 
I  of  narrow  oi  'es,  such  as  the  other  boys  wore,  and  so  on.  She  can  only  say, 
'  "  I  did  my  best,  I  did  my  best  for  you,"  and  regret  that  she  had  not  been 
inspired. 

But  while  the  children  arc  young,  as  indeed  after  they  are  grown,  a 

parent  should  try  to  sympathize  with  the  various  irregular  growths  of  a 

L'liild's  nature.     Sensitiveness  as  to  peculiarities  of  dress  is  a  very  sti'ong 

1  element,  and  it  can  not  be  laughed  down.     The  late  Lydia  Maria  Child 

j  said,  that  she  believed  her  character  had  been  permanently  injured  by  the 

laughter  of  her  schoolmates  at  a  peculiar  short-waisted  gown  which  her 

luoti.er  made  her  wear  to  school.  And  a  very  sensible  mother,  who  would 

not  allow  her  little  daughter  to  wear  a  hoop  to  a  dancing-school,  when 

|lioops  were  the  fashion,  said  that  she  was  certain  that,  by  the  mortification 

she  had  caused  her,  and  the  undue  attention  which  had  been  given  to  tho 

subject,  she  had  made  love  of  dress  a  passion  with  the  child.    On  all  these 

i|uestions,  a  certain  wholesome  inattention  is  perhaps  the  best  treatment. 

[Try  to  allow  your  child  to  be  as  much  like  his  fellows  as  you  can  ;  and, 

jiibove  all  things,  do  not  make  him  too  splendid,  for  that  hurts  his  feelings 

jiiioro  than  anything,  and  makes  the  other  boys  laugh  at  him. 

The  ragged  jacket,  the  poor  shoes,  the  forlorn  ca}),  the  deciduous  panta- 
Jioon  which  has  shed  the  leaves  of  freshness — these  are  not  laughed  at ; 
Ithey  do  not  move  the  youthful  soul  to  ridicule.    It  is  a  lovely  trait  in  the 
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character  of  boyhood  tliat  poverty  is  no  disgrace.  But  a  velvet  jacket,  a 
peculiar  collar,  hair  cut  in  a  singular  fashion,  long  hair  especially — these 
are  cruel  guide-posts  to  the  young  bully.  He  makes  the  picturesque  wearer 
whose  prettiness  delights  his  mother  to  suffer  for  this  peculiar  grace  most 
fearfully. 

Little  girls,  more  precocious  than  boys,  suffer,  however,  less  from  the 
pangs  of  ridicule  ;  yet  they  have  their  sorrows.  An  intelligent  and  poetical 
girl  is  laughed  at  for  her  rhapsodies,  her  fine  language,  or  her  totally  inno- 
cent exaggerations.  She  gets  the  name  of  fib-teller,  when  she  is  perhaps 
but  painting  a  bluer  sky  or  describing  a  brighter  sun  than  her  fellow- 
beings  can  see.  But  a  little  girl  has  generally  a  great  deal  of  vanity  to 
help  her  along,  and  much  tact  to  tell  her  where  to  go,  so  that  her  suffer- 
ings are  less  severe  than  those  of  a  boy.  She  gravitates  naturally  towards 
the  amenities,  and,  if  she  is  not  a  well-bred  person,  it  is  largely  the  fault 


of  her  surroundings. 


m. 


EDUCATION  AND  MANNEES  OF  GIELS. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  which  perhaps  has  only  remotely  to  do  with 
the  amenities  of  home,  but  much  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  state.  We 
must  consider  the  two  extremes  which  are  now  being  brought  about  by 
the  emancipation  of  young  women.  One  is,  their  higher  education,  the 
other  is,  the  growing  "  fastness  "  of  manner. 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  amenity  of  manner  without  education,  and  yet 
we  are  forced  to  ooserve  that  it  can  exist,  as  we  see  the  manners  of  highly 
educated,  and  what  are  called  strong-minded  women.  Soft,  gentle,  and 
feminine  manners  do  not  always  accompany  cultui'e  and  education.  In- 
deed, pre-occupation  in  literary  matters  used  to  be  supposed  to  unfit  a 
woman  for  being  a  graceful  member  of  society,  but  we  have  changed  all 
that ;  and  we  are  now  in  the  very  midst  of  a  well-dressed  and  well-man- 
nered set  of  women,  who  work  at  their  pen  as  Penelope  at  her  web. 

The  home  influence  is,  however,  still  needed  for  those  young  daughters 
who  begin  early  to  live  in  books  ;  and  neatness  in  dress  and  order  should 
be  insisted  upon  by  the  mother  of  a  bookish,  studious  girl.  All  students 
are  disposed  to  be  slovenly,  excepting  an  unusual  class,  who,  like  the  Count 
de  Buffin,  write  in  lace  ruffles  and  diamond  rings.  Books  are  apt  to  soil 
the  hands,  and  libraries,  although  they  look  clean,  are  prone  to  accumulate 
dust.  Ink  is  a  very  permeating  material,  and  ci-eeps  up  uuider  the  middle 
finger-nail.  To  appear  with  such  evidences  of  guilt  upon  one  would  make 
the  prettiest  woman  unlovely. 
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The  amenities  of  manner  are  not  quite  enough  considered  at  some  of 
our  female  colleges.  With  the  college  course  the  young  graduates  are  apt 
to  copy  masculine  manners.  This  is  not  graceful,  and  to  some  minds  would 
mure  than  balance  the  advantages  of  the  severe  course  of  study  marked 
out  and  pursued  at  college.  A  mother  with  gentle  and  lady-like  manners 
would,  however,  soon  counteract  these  masculine  tendencies  and  overflow 
of  youthful  spirits.  We  all  detest  a  man  who  copies  the  feminine  style  of 
dress,  intonation,  and  gesture.  Why  should  a  girl  be  any  more  attractive 
who  wears  an  ulster,  a  Derby  hat,  and  who  strides,  puts  her  hands  in  her 
pockets,  and  imitates  her  brothers's  style  in  walk  and  gesture  ? 

However,  to  a  girl  who  is  absorbed  in  books,  who  is  reading,  studying, 
and  thinking,  we  can  forgive  much  if  she  only  will  come  out  a  really  cul- 
tivated woman.  We  know  that  she  will  be  a  power  in  the  state,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  better  forces  of  our  government ;  that  she  will  be  not  only 
happy  herself,  but  the  cause  of  happiness  in  others.  The  cultivated  woman 
is  a  much  more  useful  factor  in  civilization,  than  the  vain,  silly,  and  flip- 
pant woman,  although  the  latter  may  be  prettier.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  ' 
that,  having  gone  so  far,  she  should  not  go  further,  and  come  out  a  culti- 
vated flower,  instead  of  a  learned  weed. 

Far  more  reprehensible  and  destructive  of  all  amenities,  is  the  growing 
tendency  to  "fastness,"  an  exotic  which  we  have  imported  from  somewhere  ; 
probably  from  the  days  of  the  Empire  in  Pai'is. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  "  fast"  woman  of  the  present,  whose 
fashion  has  been  achieved  by  her  questionable  talk,  her  excessive  dress, 
her  doubtful  manners,  can  have  gi'own  out  of  the  same  soil  that  produced 
Priscilla  Mullins.  The  old  Puritan  Fathers  would  have  turned  the  helm 
of  the  Mayflower  the  other  way  if  they  could  have  seen  the  product  of  one 
hundred  years  of  independence  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Now  all 
Europe  rings  with  the  stories  of  American  women,  young,  beautiful,  charm- 
ingly dressed,  who  live  away  from  their  husbands,  flirt  with  princes,  make 
themselves  the  common  talk  of  all  the  nations,  and  are  delighted  with 
their  own  notoriety.  To  educate  daughters  to  such  a  fate  seems  to  recall 
I  the  story  of  the  Harpies.  Surely  no  mother  can  coolly  contemplate  it.  And 
the  amenities  of  home  should  be  so  strict  and  so  guarded  that  this  fate 
[would  be  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  young  girls  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk  in  the 

Icrowded  streets  alone ;  a  companion,  a  friend,  a  maid,  should  always  be    / 

Isont   with  them.     Lady  Thornton   said,   after  one   j^ear's  experience  of 

Washington,  "  I  must  bring  on  a  very  strict  English   governess  to  walk 

lahout  with  my  girls."     And  in  the  various  games  so  much  in  fashion  now. 
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such  as  skating  and  lawn-tenni.s,  there  is  no  douht  as  much  necessity  for 
acliaperon  as  in  attending  balls  and  parties.  Not  alone  thai  impropriety 
is  to  lie  checked,  but  that  inannors  may  be  cultivated.  A  well-bred  womdii 
who  is  .shocked  at  slang,  and  who  presents  in  her  own  person  a  constant 
picture  of  good  manners,  is  like  the  atmosphere,  a  presence  whieli  is  felt, 
and  who  unconsciously  educates  the  young  persons  about  her. 

"  I  have  never  g(^tten  over  Aunt  Lydia's  smile,"  said  a  .soldier  on  tlu; 
plain.s,  who,  amid  the  terrible  life  of  camp  and  the  perils  of  Indian  war- 
fare, had  never  lost  the  amenites  of  civilized  life.  "When  a  boy  I  u.sed 
to  look  up  at  the  table,  through  along  lino  of  boisterous  children  clamour- 
ing for  food,  and  see  my  Aunt  Lydia's  face.  lu  never  lost  its  serenity, 
and  when  things  were  going  very  wrong  she  had  but  to  look  at  us  and 
smile,  to  bring  out  all  right.  She  seemed  to  say  with  that  silent  smile, 
'  Be  patient,  be  strong,  be  gentle,  and  all  will  come  right.'  " 

The  maiden  aunt  was  a  perpetual  benediction  in  that  house,  because  of 
her  manner;  it  was,  of  course,  the  outcrop  of  a  fine,  well-regulated,  sweet 
character;  but  supposing  she  had  had  the  character  with  a  disagreeabL' 
manner  ?     The  result  would  have  been  lost. 

We  have  all  visited  in  families  where  the  large  flock  of  children  conio 
forward  to  meet  us  with  outstretched  hand  and  ready  smile.  We  have 
seen  them  at  table,  peaceful  and  quiet,  waiting  their  turn.  We  have  also 
visited  in  other  houses  where  we  have  found  them  discourteous,  sullen,  ill- 
mannered,  and  noisy.  We  know  that  the  latter  have  all  the  talent,  the 
good  natural  gifts,  the  originality,  and  the  honour  of  the  former.  We 
know  that  the  parents  have  just  as  much  desire  in  the  latter  case  to  bring 
up  their  children  well,  but  where  have  they  failed  ?  They  have  wanted 
firmness  and  an  attention  to  the  amenities. 

IV. 
RESPECT  FOR  THE  RIGHTS  OF  OTHERS. 

As  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  parents  shouM 
respect  that  nascent  dignity  which  comes  with  the  age — they  should  re- 
spect individuality.  It  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  sisters  cannot  alway* 
live  together  happily,  that  neither  has  been  taught  to  respect  the  other's 
strong  peculiarity  of  character,  at  least  in  outward  manner.  If  we  treated 
our  brothers  and  sisters  with  the  same  respect  that  we  treat  our  formal 
acquaintances  in  matters  of  friendship,  opinion,  and  taste,  there  would  be 
greater  harmony  in  households. 
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One  of  the  first  and  most  apparent  duties  is  to  respect  a  seal.  Never 
open  your  children's  letters  after  they  are  old  enough  to  read  them.  It 
is  a  curious  element  of  self-respect  that  this  "  community  of  letters  "  whicli 
exists  in  some  families  hurts  the  feelings  of  a  young  person  from  the  first. 
Certain  coarse-grained  parents  or  relatives  tear  open  Sam's  letters  from 
Dick  and  laugh  at  them.  ( Jertain  other  parents  consider  it  a  duty  to  open 
their  daughter's  love-letters. 

Perhaps  in  the  attem[)t  to  keep  a  daughter  from  marrying  improperly, 
any  kind  of  warfare  is  allowable.  Extraordinary  circumstances  make 
extraordinary  precautions  proper ;  but  it  should  be  the  kist  resort.  No 
t^fjrl  is  made  better  by  espionage.  If  she  is  a  natural  born  Intriffuantf,  no 
mrceillance  will  defeat  her  (we  are  glad  to  go  out  of  the  honest  English 
tongue  to  find  words  to  ex|)ress  these  hateful  ideas).  If  she  is,  as  are  most 
l^firls,  trembling  in  the  balance  between  deceit  and  honesty,  afair.open  deal- 
ing, a  belief  in  her,  will  bring  her  all  right.  Do  not  set  servants  to  watcli 
her.  Do  not  open  her  letters.  Do  not  spy  on  her  acts  or  abuse  her 
friends.  She  will  be  far  more  apt  to  come  right  if  she  is  treated  as  if  she 
were  certain  to  bo  true,  frank,  and  honourable  in  all  her  acts. 

As  for  young  boys  and  men,  belief  in  their  word,  confidence  in  their 
honesty,  is  the  way  to  make  them  honourable  gentlemen.  Be  careful,  as 
We  have  said  before,  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  respect  their  correspondence. 
If  the  rough-and-tumble  of  a  public  school  is  to  be  their  portion,  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  amenities  of  home  will  make  them  effete.  They  will  need 
all  their  polish  as  they  go  knocking  through  the  world. 

A  husband  .'hould  never  open  his  wife's  letters,  or  a  wife  her  husband's. 
All  people  ha /e  their  individual  confidences  which  each  is  bound  to  re- 
spect. A  woman  of  large  sympathies  and  wise  thoughts-,  of  virtuous  life 
and  clear  head,  is  sure  to  have  considerable  correspondence.  Many  weaker 
people  write  to  her  for  advice,  consolation,  and  help.  It  is  an  outrage 
upon  their  belief  in  her  if  her  husband  reads  those  letters.  The  correspon- 
ilent  is  not  telling  her  secrets  to  him.  If  a  wife  is  carrying  on  a  love 
affliir,  her  husband  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  be  bafHed ;  therefore 
his  jealousy  will  not  be  gratified  on  opening  her  letters.  Still  less  should 
a  wife  open  her  husband's  letters.  But  we  are  not  in  the  days  of  Othello 
and  Desderaona,  nor  are  we  dealing  with  passions  and  jealousies ;  we  are 
not  treating  with  such  questions  as  tliese.  We  will  end  this  by  repeating 
the  old  adage  that  "  a  seal  is  as  strong  as  a  lock."  If  the  opening  of 
letters  is  a  fact  which  is  treated  carelessly  in  many  families,  it  becomes  a 
part  of  that  thoughtless  disregcrd  of  individuality  which  is  remotely  so 
much  the  cause  of  unhappiness  at  home.     "  Did  we  but  think."  says  the 
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careless  person.  Exactly  !  "  Did  we  liut  remember."  Yes  !  To  think, 
to  remember,  to  consider  the  claims  of  all  about  us,  particularly  at  home, 
is  the  beginning  of  "  the  amenities." 

One  should  be  particular  about  paying  small  debts  to  members  of  the 
family.  Tom  borrows  car-fare  from  Dick  and  forgets  to  return  it.  Sarah  bor- 
rows a  dollar  from  Louisa  and  forgets  to  return  it.  Then  come  recrimina- 
tions and  strife.  There  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  an  effort  to  avoid  bor- 
rowing. Nothing  is  so  good  for  children  as  to  give  thom  a  small  money 
allowance,  and  to  insist  upon  its  lasting.  It  teaches  them  economy  and 
thrift.  If  this  is  possible,  then  instruct  them  in  the  impropriety  of  bor- 
rowing and  the  necessity  of  prompt  payments.  Of  course  this  is  all  a  part 
of  the  theory  of  respecting  the  rights  of  others.  We  are  none  of  us  too  old 
or  too  perfect  to  be  beyond  instruction  in  this  matter. 

And,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  parents  should  encourage  individu- 
ality. They  should  not  try  to  smoothe  off  their  children  to  a  dead  level 
of  uniformity.  If  Flora  can  draw,  put  a  pencil  in  her  hand  and  encourage 
her.  If  Lucy  can  write,  give  her  plenty  of  foolscap.  If  Bob  wants  to  go 
to  sea,  let  him  strive  to  fit  himself.  If  Arthur  is  a  natural  orator,  bring 
him  up  for  the  law.  If  Charles  is  devotional,  strive  to  fan  the  flame  which 
may  make  him  a  preacher  If  Herbert  has  a  tendency  to  save  his  pennies, 
try  in  the  first  place  to  make  him  philanthropic,  so  that  he  will  not  end  in 
Iteing  a  miser ;  but  let  him  be  educated  to  business.  If  Peter  shows  a  de- 
cided taste  for  art,  by  all  means  cultivate  it.  We  need  artists  in  Canada, 
and  they  are  no  longer  struggling  visionaries. 

Our  education  of  girls  tends  chiefly  toward  making  them  admirable 
figures  in  society,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  right.  But,  if  she  has 
nothing  behind  that  worldly  training,  the  young  girl  is  apt,  after  a  short 
worldly  experience,  either  to  violently  react  and  to  hate  it  all ;  she  either 
grows  morbidly  sensitive  to  opinion,  or  she  stagnates  into  conventionality 
— either  of  which  extremes  should  be  avoided.  There  is  no  sadder  sight 
than  to  see  our  young  women  growing  up  with  no  high  aims  or  thoughts 
to  guide  them.  Society  is  her  power.  She  is  the  future  regenerator,  the 
preserver  of  society.  If  her  aims  are  high  and  pure,  society  will  be  high 
and  pure. 

The  sudden  accession  of  wealth  should  not  make  people  less  well-man- 
nered. The  pursuit  of  wealth  is  no  doubt  very  destructible  to  good  man- 
nera  ;  but  when  it  is  won,  as  it  now  is  by  so  many  on  this  continent,  should 
it  not  bring  back  all  those  amenities,  as  we  are  bringing  back  the  brocades, 
the  bureaus,  the  old  clocks,  and  the  carved  mantelpieces  of  our  Canadian 
forefathers  ?      We    are    beginning   to    find   out   that   they  built  better 
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houses  in  olden  times  than  we  do  ;  that  they  had  more  elegant  interiors  ; 
that  their  fireplaces  are  things  to  copy  ;  that  there  is  no  such  furniture  as 
their  claw-footed  mahogany  chairs,  /^nd  we  should  remember  that  the 
manners  of  those  pretty  great-grandmothers  of  ours,  whom  Copley  painted, 
were  as  well  worth  our  copying  as  are  the  chaii's  in  which  they  sat  or  the 
fireplaces  which  they  looked  at. 

The  picture  of  the  old-time  lady  sitting  in  her  parlour,  to  receive  the 
hand-kiss  from  her  sons  and  the  respectful  submission  of  her  daughters — 
such  a  one  of  whom  her  son  said,  "  You  can  not  imagine  my  horror  when 
I  once  believed,  the  rext  morning,  that  my  mother  had  seen  me  drunk" — 
the  dignified  matron,  ■  "ho  still,  in  her  early  morning  deshabille,  which  was 
jis  neat  and  pretty  as  her  afternoon  silk  was  elegant,  attended  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  taught  her  children  the  secrets  of  cookery  ;  she  who  was 
from  youth  to  age  a  pattern  of  dignity  and  the  domestic  virtues,  she — is  a 
vanisned  picture. 

The  rich  parvenu  society,  which,  like  a  mushroom  growth,  follows  sud- 
denly-acquired wealth,  is  now  a])t  to  be  exceedingly  frst  and  utterly  rowd  ,- 
Here  and  there,  }jersons  of  native  refinement  and  an  intuitive  sense  of  the 
ijocoming,  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide ;  but  feebly,  for  the  tides  of  fashion 
are  like  those  which  pour  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  irresistible,  carrying  all 
before  them  on  their  tremendous  waves.  Fastness  and  fashion  and  folly 
are  cumulative,  and,  if  one  woman  makes  herself  noticed  by  eccentric  de- 
fiance of  what  was  once  considered  decency,  another,  a  thousand  others, 
follow  in  her  wake,  thinking  that  this  defiance  is  the  thing.  One  beau- 
tiful "  fast "  woman  who  succeeds  makes  a  hundred  converts. 


V. 
THE  MODIL  PtIEL. 

'I  AM  so  glad  I  have  no  daughters,"  s  id  a  leader  of  society  ;  "  for  what 
should  I  do  with  them  ?  I  should  not  wish  to  have  them  peculiar  girls, 
dressed  differently  from  their  mates,  r .  marked  as  either  bookish  girls,  or 
prudish  girls,  or  non -dancing  girls,  or  anything  queer;  and  yet  I  could 
never  permit  them  to  go  out  on  a  coach,  be  out  to  the  small  hours  of  the 
night  with  no  chaperon  but  a  woman  no  older  than  themselves.  I  could 
not  allow  them  to  dance  with  notorious  drunkards,  men  of  evil  life,  gam- 
I'lei's,  and  betting  men  ;  I  could  not  let  them  dress  as  many  girls  do  whom 
I  know  and  like  ;  so  I  am  sure  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  have  no 
daughters.     I  could  not  see  them  treat  my  friends  as  so  many  of  my 
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friends'  daughters  treat  me — as  if  I  were  the  scum  of  th^  universe.     I  am 
ghid  I  have  no  daughters;  for  a  modern  daughter  would  kill  me." 

Perhaps  this  lady  but  elaborated  the  troublesome  problem  which  has 
tried  the  intellects  of  all  observant  women — how  to  make  the  proper 
medium  (jlrl ;  not  the  "  fast "  girl ;  still  again,  not  the  "  slow,"  dowdy  girl 
not  the  exceptional  girl,  but  the  girl  who  shall  be  at  once  good  and  suc- 
cessful— that  is  the  question  ? 

The  amenities  of  home,  the  culture  of  the  fireside,  the  mingled  duty  and 
pleasure  which  come  with  a  life  which  has  already  its  duties  before  its 
pleasures — this  would  seem  to  make  the  model  girl.  The  care  and  inter- 
est in  the  younger  sisters  and  brothers  ;  a  comprehension  and  a  sympathy 
with  her  mother's  trials  ;  a  devotion  to  her  hard-worked  father ;  a  desire  to 
spare  him  one  burden  more,  to  learn  the  music  he  loves,  to  play  to  hiin 
of  an  evening ;  to  be  not  only  the  admired  belle  of  the  ballroom,  but  also 
the  dearest  treasure  of  home  ;  to  help  along  the  boys  with  their  lesson*, 
to  enter  into  those  trials  of  which  they  will  not  speak  ;  to  take  the  fracti- 
ous baby  from  the  patient  or  impatient  nurse's  arms,  and  toss  it  in  her 
own  strong  young  hands  and  smile  upon  it  with  her  own  pearly  teeth  and 
red  lips  ;  to  take  what  comes  to  her  of  gaiety  and  society  as  an  outside 
thing,  not  as  the  whole  of  life  ;  to  be  not  heartbroken  if  one  invitation  fail, 
or  if  one  dress  is  unbecoming ;  to  bear  the  slight  of  no  partner  for  the 
German  with  a  smiling  indifference  ;  to  be  cheerful  and  watchful ;  to  be 
fashionable  enough,  but  neither  fast  nor  furious  ;  to  be  cultivated,  and  not 
a  blue-stocking  ;  to  be  artistic,  but  not  eccentric  or  slovenly  ;  to  be  a  lovely 
woman  whom  men  love,  and  yet  neither  coquette  nor  flirt — such  would 
seem  to  be  the  model  girl. 

And  it  is  home  and  its  amenities  which  must  make  her.  School  can 
not  do  it ;  society  can  not  and  will  not  do  it ;  books  will  not  do  it, 
although  they  will  help. 

And  here  we  have  much  to  say  on  the  books  which  should  surround  a 
girl.  We  must  seek  and  watch  and  try  to  find  the  best  books  for  our 
girls.  But  we  can  no  more  prevent  a  ba,d  French  novel  from  falling  into 
their  hands  than  we  can  prevent  the  ivy  which  may  poison  them  from 
springing  up  in  the  hedge.  The  best  advice  we  can  give,  is  to  let  a  girl 
rtad  as  she  pleases  in  a  well-selected  library;  often  reading  with  her,  re- 
commending certain  books,  and  forming  her  taste  as  much  as  possible; 
then  leaving  her  to  herself,  to  pick  out  the  books  she  likes.  Nothing  will 
be  so  sure  to  give  a  girl  a  desire  to  read  a  book  as  to  forbid  it,  and  we  are 
now  so  fortunate  in  the  crowd  of  really  good  novels  and  most  unexcep- 
tional magazines  which  lie  on  our  tables  that  we  are  almost  sure  that  her 
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choice  will  be  fl  good  one ;  for  she  can  find  so  much  more  good  than  bad. 
It  is  unwise  to  forbid  girls  to  read  novels.  They  are  to-day  the  best 
reading.  Fiction,  too,  is  natural  to  the  youthful  mind.  It  is  absurd  to 
sappose  that  Heaven  gave  us  our  imagination  and  rosy  dreams  for  noth- 
ing. They  are  the  drapery  of  fact,  and  are  intended  to  soften  for  us  the 
(hoary  outlines  of  duty.  No  girl  was  ever  injured,  if  she  were  worth 
saving,  by  a  little  novel-reading.  Indeed,  the  most  ethical  writers  of  the 
(lay  have  learned  that,  if  a  fact  is  worth  knowing,  it  had  better  be  con- 
veyed in  tlie  agreeable  form  of  a  fiction.  What  girl  would  ever  learn  so 
much  of  Florentine  histor}!-  in  any  other  way  as  she  learns  by  i-eading 
'  Ilomola  ? "  What  better  picture  of  the  picturesque  past  than  "  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii  ?  "  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  the  veriest  mine  of  English 
and  Scotch  history ;  and  we  might  go  on  indefinitely. 

As  for  studies  for  girls,  it  is  always  best  to  teach  them  Latin,  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  modern  languages,  if  for  nothing  else  ;  as  much  arith- 
metic as  they  can  stand  ;  and  then  go  on  to  the  higher  education  and  the 
culture  which  their  mature  minds  demand,  if  they  desire  it  and  are  equal 
to  it. 

But  no  mother  should  either  compel  or  allow  her  daughter  to  study  to 
the  detriment  of  her  health.  The  moment  a  girl's  body  begins  to  suft'oi, 
then  her  mind  must  be  left  free  from  intellectual  labour.  With  some 
women  brain-work  is  impossible.  It  produces  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and 
makes  them  at  once  a  nervous  wreck.  With  other  women  intellectual 
labour  is  a  necessity.  It  is  like  exercise  of  the  limbs.  It  makes  them 
grow  strong  and  rosy.  No  woman  who  can  study  and  write,  and  at  the 
same  time  eat  and  sleep,  preserve  her  complexion  and  her  temper,  need  be 
afraid  of  intellectual  labour.  But  a  mother  must  watch  her  young  stu- 
dent closely,  else  in  the  ardour  of  emulation  amid  the  excitements  of 
.school  .she  may  break  down,  and  her  health  leave  her  in  an  hour.  It  is 
the  inexperienced  girl  who  ruins  her  health  by  intellectual  labour. 

To  many  a  woman  intellectual  labour  is,  however,  a  necessity.  It  car- 
ries off"  nervousness  ;  it  is  a  delightful  retreat  from  disappointment ;  it  is 
a  perfect  armour  against  ennui.  What  the  convent  life  is  to  the  devotee, 
what  the  fashionable  arena  is  to  the  belle,  what  the  inner  science  of  poli- 
tics is  to  the  European  woman  of  ambition,  literary  work  is  to  certain  in- 
tellectual women.  So  a  mother  need  not  fear  to  encourage  her  daut^hter 
in  it,  if  she  sees  the  strong  growing  taste,  and  finds  that  her  health  will 
bear  it. 

But  we  fear  that  certain  fashionable  schools  have  ruined  the  health  of 
many  a  girl,  particularly  those  where  the  rooms  are  situated  at  the  top  of 
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a  four-story  building,  as  they  generally  are.  A  poor,  panting,  weary  girl 
mounts  these  cruel  steps  to  begin  the  incomprehensibly  difficult  service  of 
a  modern  school.  "  Why  do  you  never  go  out  at  recess  ?  "  said  a  teadier 
to  one  of  her  pupils.  "  Because  it  hurts  my  heart  so  much  to  come  up 
the  stairs,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "  Oh  !  but  you  should  take  exercise,"  said 
the  teacher ;  "  Look  at  Louisa's  colour ! " 

That  teacher  knew  as  much  of  pathology  as  she  did  of  Hottentot ;  and 
the  pupil  thus  advised  lies  to-day  a  hopeless  invalid  on  her  bed. 

VI. 
THE  MAMEES  OF  YOUNG  MEN. 

But,  if  the  amenities  of  home  are  thus  hopefully  to  direct  our  daughters 
in  the  right  way,  what  will  they  do  for  our  sons  ? 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  there  is  no  royal  road  by  which  we  can 
make  "good  young  men."  The  age  is  adissolute  one.  The  story  of  temptation 
and  indulgence  is  not  new  nor  finished.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  women  feed 
and  tempt  the  indulgence  of  the  age.  Women  permit  a  lack  of  respect. 
Even  young  men  who  have  been  well  brought  up  by  their  mothers  become 
careless  when  associating  with  girls  who  assume  the  manners  and  customs 
of  young  men.  And  when  it  is  added  that  some  women  in  good  society 
hold  lax  ideas,  talk  in  doable  entendre,  and  encourage  instead  of  repres- 
sing license,  how  cnn  young  men  but  be  demoralized  ? 

If  women  show  disapproval  of  coarse  ideas  and  oflensive  habits,  men 
drop  those  ideas  and  habits.  A  woman  is  treated  by  men  exactly  as  sliu 
elects  to  be  treated.  There  is  a  growing  social  blot  in  our  society.  It  is 
the  complacency  wich  which  women  bear  contemptuous  treatment  from 
men.  It  is  the  low  order  at  which  they  rate  themselves,  the  rowdiness 
of  their  own  conduct,  the  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  women  of  all  mascu- 
line sins  of  omission,  that  injures  men's  manners  irretrievably. 

Fast  men  and  women,  untrained  boys  and  girls,  people  without  cultuic, 
are  doing  much  to  injure  modern  societ}'.  They  are  injuring  the  immense 
social  force  of  good  manners.  Women  should  remember  this  part  of  their 
duty.  Men  will  not  be  chivalrous  or  deferential  unless  women  wish  them 
to  be. 

The  amenities  of  home  are  everything  to  a -boy.  Without  them  very 
few  men  can  grow  to  be  gentlemen.  A  man's  religion  is  learned  at  his 
mother's  knee ;  and  often  that  powerful  recollection  is  all  that  he  cares 
for  on  a  subject  which  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  fashion 
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for  men  to  ignore.  His  politeness  and  deference  are  certainly  learned 
there,  if  anywhere.  A  mother  must  remember  that  all  hints  which  sho 
gives  he**  son,  as  to  a  graceful  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  are  so  many 
powerful  aids  o  his  advancement  in  the  world.  A  clergyman  who  did 
not  approve  of  dancing  still  sent  his  son  to  dancing-school,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  wished  "him  to  learn  to  enter  a  drawing-room  without  stumblinir 
over  the  piano. 

The  education  of  the  body  is  a  very  important  thing.  The  joints  of 
some  poor  boys  are  either  too  loosely  or  too  tightly  hung,  and  they  tind  it 
difficult  to  either  enter  or  leave  a  room  gracefully.  "  Don't  you  know 
how  hard  it  is  for  some  people  to  get  out  of  a  room  after  their  visit  is 
really  over  ?  One  would  think  they  had  been  built  in  your  parlour  or 
study,  and  wore  waiting  to  be  launched,"  says  Dr.  Holmes.  This  is  so 
true  that  one  almost  may  suggest  that  it  be  a  part  of  education  to  teach  a 
lioy  how  to  go  away.  The  "  business  of  salutation  "  and  leave-taking  is 
really  an  important  part  of  education. 

One  great  argument  for  a  military  exercise  is  that  it  teaches  the  stoop- 
ing to  stand  up,  the  lagging  to  walk,  the  awkward  to  be  graceful,  the 
shambling  to  step  accurately.  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  old  age  wished  that 
he  had  had  a  military  training,  as  he  "  never  had  known  which  foot  to 
start  with." 

There  are  some  persons  born  into  the  world  graceful,  whose  bodies 
always  obey  the  brain.  There  are  fai"  more  who  have  no  such  physical 
command.  To  those  who  have  it  not,  it  must  be  taught.  The  amenities 
of  home  should  begin  with  the  morning  salutation,  a  graceful  bow  from 
the  boy  to  his  mother,  as  he  comes  into  breakfast. 

And  table  manners,  what  a  large  part  they  play  in  the  amenities  of 
home !  A  mother  should  teach  her  boy  to  avoid  both  greediness  and 
indecision  at  table.  He  should  be  taught  to  choose  what  he  wants  at  once 
iind  to  eat  quietly,  without  unnecessary  mumbling  noise.  Unless  she 
teaches  him  such  cai'e  early,  he  will  hiss  at  his  soup  through  life.  She 
must  teach  him  to  hold  his  fork  in  his  right  hand,  and  to  eat  with  it,  and 
to  use  his  napkin  properly.  If  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  taught  these  accom- 
plishments early,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  for  Mrs.  Thrale. 
Teach  your  boy  the  grace  of  calmness.  Let  the  etiquette  of  the  well- 
governed,  well-ordered  table  be  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  will  not  be 
1  thistered  if  he  upsets  a  wine-glass,  or  utterly  discomposed  if  a  sneeze  or  a 
U'hoking  fit  require  his  sudden  retreat  behind  his  napkin,  when,  after  he 
leaves  you,  he  essays  to  dine  abroad. 
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Nothing  is  better  for  the  practice  of  the  amenities  of  home  than  a 
lijjorous  determination  to  dress  for  dinner.  This  does  not  mean  tliat  \\\' 
should  he  expensively  or  showily  dressed,  hut  that  every  member  of  the 
family  should  appear  clean  and  brushed,  and  with  some  change  of  garment. 
A  few  minutes  in  the  dressing  room  is  not  too  much  of  a  tax  to  even  tin.' 
busiest  man,  and  he  comes  down  much  refreshed  to  Ids  meal. 

A  lady  hardly  needs  any  urging  on  this  point ;  but,  if  any  one  does 
need  urging,  it  is  certainly  worth  mentioning. 

Several  years  ago  a  growing  family  of  boys  and  girls  were  taken  hv 
their  parents,  who  had  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  oil-wells  to  live.  It  was  about  the  time  they  were  growing 
up,  and  their  mother  was  in  despair  as  she  thought  of  the  lost  opportunities 
of  her  children.  Nothing  about  them  but  ignorance.  No  prospect,  no 
schools,  no  anything.     But  in  the  depth  of  her  love  she  found  inspiration. 

Out  of  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes  she  had  saved  enough  to  furnisli 
parlour  and  dining-room  prettily,  and  to  buj'  a  few  handsome  lamps. 
Books  were  there  in  plenty,  for  old  books  sell  for  very  little  ;  so  she  had 
been  able  to  save  that  important  factor  of  civilization. 

Every  evening  her  lamps  were  lighted  and  her  dinner  spread  as  if  for  a 
feast ;  and  every  member  of  the  family  was  made  to  come  in  as  neatly 
ilressed  as  if  it  were  a  party.  The  father  and  mother  dressed  carefully, 
and  the  evening  was  enlivened  by  music  and  reading. 

She  attended  to  their  education  herself,  although  not  fitted  for  it  Ly 
her  own  training.  She  did  as  well  as  she  could.  She  taufifht  them  to 
bow  and  to  courtesy,  to  dance,  to  draw,  to  paint,  to  play  and  sing ;  that  is, 
.she  started  them  in  all  these  accomplishments.  In  five  years,  when  better 
fortunes  brought  them  to  the  city  again,  they  were  as  well-bred  as  their  city 
cou.sin.s,  and  all  her  friends  applauded  her  spiiit.  This  wfus  done,  too, 
with  only  the  assistance  of  one  servant,  and  sometimes  with  not  even 
that. 

It  required  enormous  courage,  persistence,  and  belief  in  the  amenities  of 
home.  How  many  women,  under  such  doleful  circumstances,  would  liavu 
.sunk  into  sloveliness  and  despair,  and  have  allowed  their  flock  to  ruii 
wild,  like  the  neighbouring  turkeys  ! 

There  is  great  hope  for  country  children  who  are  surrounded  by  a 
certain  prosperity  and  agreeable  surroundings.  They  see  more  of  their 
parents  than  city  children  can  ;  and  perhaps  the  ideal  home  is  always  in 
the  country.  Those  small  but  cultivated  Canadian  villages,  those  inland 
cities,  those  rural  neighbourhoods,  where  nature  helps  the  mother,  where 
the  natural  companionship  of  animals  is  possible  fo.v  the  boys,  and  the 
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pony  comes  to  tlie  door  for  the  girls ;  where  water  is  near  for  boating  and 
fishing,  and  in  winter  for  the  dear  delights  of  skating — such  is  the 
beautiful  home  around  which  the  memory  will  for  ever  cling.  The  ideal 
man  can  be  reared  thcr» ,  one  would  think — that  ideal  man  whom  Richter 
delighted  to  depict,  one  whose  loving  heart  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 
We  could  paint  the  proper  place  for  the  ideal  man  to  be  born  in,  if,  alas ! 
for  all  our  theories,  he  did  not  occasionally  spring  out  of  the  slums,  ascend 
from  the  lowest  deeps,  and  confute  all  our  theories  by  being  nature's  best 
crein,  without  ancestry,  without  home,  without  help,  without  culture. 

The  education  of  boys  in  cities  is  beset  with  difficulties;  for  the 
fashionable  education  may  lead  to  self-sufficiency  and  conceit,  with  a 
disdain  of  the  solid  virtues ;  or  it  may  lead  to  efTerainacy  and  foppishness 
—the  worst  faults  of  a  Canadian.  These  two  last  faults  are,  however, 
not  fashionable  or  common  faults  in  our  day.  There  is  a  sense  of  superi- 
ority engendered  in  the  "  smart  young  man,"  so  called,  which  is  very- 
offensive.  All  snobs  are  detestable ;  the  Canadian  snob  is  preeminently  \/ 
detestable. 

A  young  man  of  fashion  is  apt  to  get  him  a  habitual  sneer,  which  is  not 
becoming,  and  to  assume  an  air  of  patronage,  which  is  foolish.  He  has  a 
love  for  discussing  evil  things,  which  has  a  very  poor  effect  on  his  mind  ; 
he  has  no  true  ideas  of  courtesy  or  good  breeding;  he  is  thoroughly  selfish, 
and  grows  more  and  more  debased  in  his  pleasures,  as  self-indulgence 
becomes  the  law  of  his  life. 

His  outward  varnish  of  manner  is  so  thin  that  it  does  not  disguise  his 
inner  worthlessness.  It  is  like  that  varnish  which  discloses  the  truejjrain 
of  the  wood.  Some  people  of  showy  manners  are  thoroughly  ill-bred  at 
1  heart.  None  of  these  men  have  the  tradition  of  fine  manners,  that  old- 
j  world  breeding  of  which  we  have  spoken.  They  would  be  then  able  to 
cover  up  their  |ioverty  ;  but  they  have  not  quite  enough  for  that;  and 
they  truly  believe — these  misguided  youths — that  a  rich  father,  a  fash- 
ionable mother,  an  air  of  ineffable  conceit,  will  carry  them  through  the 
world.  It  is  astonishingly'  true  that  it  goes  a  great  way,  but  not  the 
I  whole  way. 

No  youth,  bred  in  a  thoroughly  virtuous  and  respectable  family,  grows 
|up  to  be  very  much  of  a  snob,  let  us  hope.  Alas  !  he  may  become  a 
punkard,  a  gambler,  a  failure.  And  then  we  come  up  standing  against 
that  great  cruel  stone  wall,  that  unanswered  question,  "  Why  have  I 
[wrought  and  prayed  to  no  purpose  ? "  And  who  shall  answer  us  ? 
It  is  the  one  who  sins  least  who  is  found  out,  and  who  gets  the  most 
punishment. 
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There  is  a  pathetic  goodness  about  some  great  sinners  which  they  never 
lose.  We  love  the  poor  fallen  one  whom  we  try  to  save.  Never  are  the 
amenities  of  home  more  precious,  more  sacred,  more  touching,  than  when 
they  try  to  help  the  faltering,  stuml)ling  footstep,  to  hide  the  disgrace,  to 
shelter  the  guilty,  to  ignore,  if  possible,  the  failing  which  easily  besets  the 
prodigal  son  ;  to  welcome  him  back  when  society  has  discarded  him  ;  to 
be  patient  with  his  pettishness,  and  to  cover  his  faults  with  the  mantle  of 
fori'iveness :  all  these  arc  too  tragic,  too  noble,  too  sacred  for  us  to  dilate 
upon.     They  are  the  amenities  of  heaven. 

Society  makes  no  explanations  and  asks  none,  else  we  might  ask  why 
some  men  and  women  are  tolerated,  and  why  others  are  cast  out  i  Why 
some  young  man  wlio  had  once  forgotten  himself  after  dinner  is  held  up  to 
scorn,  and  why  another  is  foi'given  even  through  the  worst  scandal  ?  Why 
is  injustice  ever  done  ? 

Many  a  young  man,  having  experienced  injustice  at  the  hands  of  society, 
goes  off  and  deliberately  commits  moral  suicide.  The  conduct  of  society  is 
profoundly  illogical,  and  we  can  not  reform  it. 


vn. 

CONSIDEEATION  FOE  EACH  OTHER. 

Too  great  care  can  not  be  taken  in  the  family  circle  of  each  other's  feel- 
ings. Never  attack  your  brother's  friend.  Remember  that  if  we  are  at  all 
individual  we  can  not  liko  the  same  people,  see  the  same  resemblance,  or 
enjoy  always  the  same  book.  Temperaments  differ.  One  feels  a  draught 
and  wishes  the  window  shut  while  another  is  stifling  with  heat.  Were  we 
among  strangers,  we  .should  simply  bear  with  the  draught  or  the  heat 
without  speaking.    At  home  it  grows  into  a  quarrel. 

"  I  am  so  glad  Louisa  has  gone  away,  for  now  I  can  shut  the  window," 
said  a  sister  once,  who  found  it  so  impossible  to  live  with  her  family  that 
on  coming  into  her  property  she  very  wisely  took  a  house  by  herself. 
Perhaps  they  could  not  live  in  the  same  atmosphere. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  remarks  about  looks.  Never  tell  people  that 
they  are  looking  ill.  If  they  are  sensitive,  as  most  people  are  about  their 
health,  the  information  that  they  look  ill  will  make  them  worse.  The 
questions  and  the  searching  glance  of  a  kind  mother  will  have  to  be  borne, 
for  she  is  the  natural  custodian  of  the  health  of  her  family ;  but  even  that 
annoys  most  people.  A  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  her  family  will  teach 
her,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  hide  the  anxiety  she  may  feel. 
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Cheerfulness  is  very  necessary  in  the  family.  If  a  poison  is  really  ill, 
we  shall  find  it  out  soon  enouj^'h.  If  he  ilesires  sympathy  he  will  come  for 
it,  but  if  he  is  really  ailin<,',  and  desirous  of  concealing  it,  wesliould  respect 
his  secret,  not  strive  to  worm  it  from  hin',.  Many  people  are  made  ill  by 
beinf^  told  that  they  are  ill.  An  invalid  once  said  that  the  sunshine  had 
all  been  taken  out  of  his  morning  walk  by  the  lugubrious  looks  of  a  friend, 
who  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  ^ly  dear  fellow,  I  nmst  confess  that  you 
are  looking  very  badly."  But  there  is  a  class  whom  Moliore  has  painted  in 
the  "  Malade  Imaginairi',"  who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be  considered 
ill,  who  are  always  looking  for  sympathy  and  llatter3\ 

The  amenities  of  home  should  suriound  the  real  invalid  with  flowers, 
sunshine,  agreeable  company,  if  it  can  be  borne,  and  variety.  It  is  often 
that  the  sick-room  of  some  confirmed  sufferer  is  the  most  cheerful  room  in 
the  house.  If  there  is  a  pretty  new  thing  in  the  possession  of  any  mem- 
lier  of  the  family,  it  finds  its  way  to  patient  Helen's  couch.  If  there  is  a 
new  book,  it  goes  to  her  to  have  its  leaves  cut ;  and  if  any  one  has  a  song 
or  story,  how  (piickly  it  ascends  to  that  person  !  "I  never  knew  how  haj^py 
a  home  I  possessed  until  I  broke  my  leg,"  said  a  young  man,  to  whom  a 
broken  leg  was  a  fearful  interruption  to  business  and  pleasure. 

Remember  always  to  give  a  sick  per.son  what  variety  you  can  com- 
mand. 

Some  sufferers  from  fever  require  to  have  the  pictures  changed  on  the 
wall.  Some  invalids,  who  are  prisoners  for  years  in  a  room,  are  better  for 
a  new  wall-paper  or  a  new  carpet.  Nothing  can  be  so  grateful  as  a  coun- 
try prospect  of  wood  and  water,  hill  and  dale,  the  sky  at  morning  and  at 
evening.  The  city  is  a  hard  place  for  the  chronic  invalid  who  can  see  noth- 
ing but  the  opposite  row  of  houses.  However,  the  scene  may  be  varied  by 
the  presence  of  birds  and  flower;*;  and  a  well-bred,  favourite  dog,  parti- 
cularly a  big  one,  is  a  great  help. 

The  amenities  of  the  sick-room  and  the  proper  management  of  it  are 
'  ubjects  which  have,  however,  been  so  well  treated  by  Florence  Nightin- 
gale and  others,  who  have  made  them  a  study,  that  they  seem  hardly  a 
part  of  our  little  treatise. 

The  mistress  of  a  house  should  never  reprove  her  servants  at  table  or  .  / 
hefore  her  assembled  family.  It  destroys  many  a  meal  at  home,  and  drives 
young  men  to  their  club,  if  their  mother  insists  upon  using  her  voice  loudly 
in  reproving  a  refractory  servant.  No  doubt  she  is  often  tempted ;  no 
doubt  it  is  very  necessary ;  no  doubt  it  requires  an  angelic  patience  to 
refrain.  But  she  should  refrain  ;  she  should  be  angelic.  Let  the  man  drop 
the  plates  ;  she  must  be  "  mistress  of  herself,  though  China  fall !"  Let  the 
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maid  como  in  with  bare,  red  arms  and  a  frowsy  cap  ;  the  mistress  must 
bear  it  all  in  silence,  nor  seem  to  see  it,  however  dreadful  it  may  be.  Then 
let  her  descend  upon  the  faulty  one,  and,  in'  the  retirement  of  the  front 
basement,  have  it  out  with  her. 

Some  women  have  a  gift  at  training  servants  which  is  like  the  talent 
which  generals  have  in  handling  an  army.  They  can,  by  their  own  per- 
.sonal  magnetism,  make  a  servant  refrain  from  clattering  plates.  Others 
have  no  such  gift.  They  are  from  first  to  last  the  slaves  of  their  servants, 
afraid  of  then),  and  unable  to  cope  with  them.  "  Oh  !  that  I  could  make 
a  request  which  is  a  command  as  you  do,"  said  one  of  the  inefficient  to  the 

efficient. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  talent  which  can  not  be  learned ;  certainly,  after  many 
failures,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  women  who  can  not  manage  servants 
give  up  housekeeping,  and  go  to  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  A  model 
hostess  is  said  to  be  one  who  has  a  kiiowlflgc  of  the  world  that  nothing 
can  impair,  a  calmness  of  temper  which  nothing  can  disturb,  and  a  kind- 
ness of  disposition  which  can  never  be  exhausted.  Now,  that  is  ratlier  an 
unusual  character.  A  hostess  should  certainly  have  self-control,  and  should 
not  reprove  her  servants  before  comjiany.  She  should  have  tact,  good- 
breedliif',  and  self-possession.  Even  then  she  may  not  liave  the  talent  tu 
create  good  service  out  of  the  raw  material — the  clay  which  Ireland  sends 
to  her.     Slie  can  only  suffer  and  be  silent. 

We  have  spoke  of  the  impropriety  of  attacking  our  brother's  friends. 
If  we  can  not  like  them,  we  can  refrain  from  knowing  them  intimately  ; 
but  let  us  always  also  refrain  from  speaking  ill,  or  "  making  fun"  of  those 
persons  who  are  liked  by  other  members  of  the  family.  There  are  some 
families — not  the  happiest  ones — where  this  is  done  constantly.  If  Ed- 
mund likes  Jack,  who  is  peculiar,  William  and  Susan  make  all  manner  of 
"  game"  of  Jack,  and  he  is  thus  excluded  from  the  house.  Edmund  hesi- 
tates to  invite  him,  as  he  knows  he  will  be  pained  by  these  ill-natured 
comments.  Certain  families  have  a  sort  of  acrid  disagreeability,  which 
they  call  wit,  which  overflows  in  this  way,  and  which  makes  home  any- 
thing but  a  liappy  place. 

Young  people  are  little  aware  how  badly  they  appear  as  satirists.  They 
do  not  knovt^  enough,  as  a  general  thing,  to  satirize  wisely.  It  takes  a 
great  and  learned  person  to  do  that.  Young  persons  should  be  optimists, 
and  should  admire  rather  than  condemn.  They  should  learn  that  culti- 
vated persons  rarely  have  to  resort  to  such  weapons  as  coarse  censure  and 
crude  ridicule.  And,  even  if  in  the  height  of  good  spirits  and  youthful 
fun,  they  feel  like  ridiculing  the  friend  whom  their  brother  has  chosen. 
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let  them  make  the  case  their  own,  and  try  to  imagine  how  they  would 
like  to  hear  their  own  favourite  friend  abused. 

Long  arguments  are  very  unwise,  and  almost  always  lead  to  harsh,  un- 
pleasant feeling.  If  there  is  a  difference  of  religion  in  the  family,  it 
should  never  be  spoken  of  at  table.  Many  a  youthful  convert  to  some 
other  creed  has  been  driven  from  liome  by  the  thoughtlessness  and  un- 
kind remarks  of  his  family.  The  subject  of  religion  sliould  be  rarely  or 
never  introduced  between  more  than  two  talkers.  The  expressions  of 
even  earnest  believers  are  necessarily  so  vague  that  the  C(mversation  can 
rarely  do  any  good  ;  and  it  is  far  wiser  for  the  youth  to  go  alone  to  the 
clergyman  who^n  he  selects,  or  to  talk  to  his  father,  mother,  or  chosen 
friend  on  this  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Still  l)etter  is  it  to  take 
prayerful  counsel  of  his  own  heart.  Never  make  it  dinner-table  talk ;  for 
it  cither  becomes  flippant  and  irreverent,  or  it  leads  to  violent  (juarrels 
and  sometimes  to  deadly  hatreds. 

A  difference  of  political  sentiment  also  is  dangerous  to  the  amenities  of 
home.  Brothers  had  better  not  indulge  in  much  discussion  in  the  family 
ciivle.  They  can  not  feel  as  coolly  to  each  other  as  ordinary  disputants — 
that  is  impossible.  They  can  only  differ,  and  often  cjuarrel.  The  few  who, 
in  the  familiai-ity  of  home,  can  coolly  argue  are  indeed  very  few. 

The  wise  and  learned  Phillips  Brooks  says  truly,  "  Faiiuliarity  does  not 
breed  contempt,  except  of  contemptible  things  or  contemptible  people." 
This  is  very  true.  But  we  must  remember  that  familiarity  does  take  off 
the  outer  cuticle,  and  leave  us  very  defenceless.  We  are  not  the  same 
strong-handed,  steel-visaged  personages  to  our  own  family  that  we  are  to 
the  outer  world.  They  know  us  too  well,  and  we  know  them  too  well. 
We  are  fighting  without  gloves  with  our  own  people.  The  bitterness  and 
hurt  of  a  family  quarrel  is  a  proverb. 

Never  interrupt  each  other.  Let'  each  speaker  have  his  five  minutes, 
and  say  out  his  say.  There  are  some  people  so  notoriously  ill-bred  in  this 
way  that  they  are  nuisances  in  their  own  houses.  They  talk  on — on — on, 
and  notice  the  speech  of  others  not  a  jot.  Others  interrupt  when  one  has 
begun  a  sentence,  and  have  no  sort  of  regard  for  the  fact  that  even  the 
lady  of  the  house  has  been  ti-ying  to  make  a  remark  for  some  time.  Hesi- 
tating, slow  talkers  are  very  apt  to  be  ruled  out  by  fluent  ones.  Other 
people  have  a  deliberate  intention  of  spoiling  a  story  or  an  epigram  by 
sailing  in  across  the  bows  of  another ;  and  a  still  more  reprehensible  class 
lead  up  the  conversation  to  a  mot  or  an  anecdote  which  they  wish  to  tell. 
It  is  a  great  sin  against  good-breeding  to  interrupt  a  person  who  is  mak- 
ing a  remark  or  about  to  make  one,  or  to  speak  before  he  has  quite  fin- 
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i.slied.  Tlie  slow  talker  usually  1ms  soinotliing  very  <,'ood  to  sa}-,  and  the 
word  which  ho  is  trying  to  find  is  worth  waiting  for.  Tlie  fast  and  flip- 
pant talker  sweeps  all  before  him  with  his  weak  diaphanous  discourse. 
Wo  one  is  much  the  wiser  for  his  delu<Te  of  words ;  the  better  thouglit  is 
however,  washed  away,  and  the  slow  talker  is  driven  from  the  field. 

Brilliant  talkers  have  very  great  temptations  in  this  way.  Not  only  is 
the  thought  ])ressing  for  utterance,  and  the  word  dancing  on  the  end  of 
the  tongue,  but  the  talker  also  knows  that  a  laugh  will  follow  and  his 
mot  will  be  appreciated.  There  is  no  such  innuediate  and  dear  applause 
as  that  whi(!h  follows  a  ready  talker,  and  no  wonder  that  he  finds  it  hard 
to  be  a  good  listener. 

However,  to  be  a  good  listener  is  a  most  graceful  gift — particularly  to 
a  good  talker.  It  is  such  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  !  Those  brilliant  "flashes 
of  silence" — how  much  they  cost  the  ready-witted  talker!  Yet  it  is  to 
him  a  greater  art  tlian  to  talk  well,  for  it  calls  on  him  to  repress  his  own 
seething  speech,  and  to  hear  somebody  say  badly  what  he  would  say  so 
well. 

The  good  listeners  are  very  popular.  They  can,  even  if  they  have 
nothing  to  say,  still  promote  conversation;  and  a  good  listener  who  looks 
amused  seems  to  carry  on  the  conversation.  He  knows  the  specialty  of 
Ids  friend,  and  can  wind  him  up  and  set  him  going;  and  if  he  is  an  un- 
selfish good  listener,  lie  will  put  in,  hero  and  there,  the  necessary  short 
speech  which  is  just  what  the  talker  needed. 

Many  families  have  wit  and  the  "  give-and-take"  of  conversation,  and 
so  supplement  each  oiher  admirabl}.  Many  famiiies  of  brothers  and 
sisters  keep  the  table  in  a  roar  by  their  felicitous  remarks,  their  happy 
quotations,  and  their  delicate  and  spicy  remarks  on  current  events. 
They  agree  as  M^ell  in  conversation  and  are  as  harmonious  as  when  they 
are  singing.  But  there  are  others  where  a  disregai-d  for  the  rights  of 
conversation  spoils  the  amenities  of  the  dinner-table,  and  where  one 
over-argumentative  brother,  or  one  disputatious  sister,  or  a  father  who 
overrides  all  his  children  and  talks  while  they  are  talking,  or  a  mother 
who  has  no  talent  for  listening,  will  destroy  the  pleasuie  of  the  table, 
of  the  evening  fireside  talk,  and  make  home  a  place  to  be  deliberately 
avoided. 

"I  wish  our  home  would  burn  up,"  said  an  unhappy  boy,  who  could  not 
see  any  other  wa}^  out  of  his  domestic  misery,  and  who  perhaps  intended 
by  the  light  of  that  corrective  tire  to  run  away  to  parts  unknown. 
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THE  FIRST  ENGAGEMENT. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  of  the  amenities  of 
lionu!  and  consider  that  pleasant  episode  of  home  life  "the  first  ongage- 
niont." 

When  it  is  an  arrungcnient  which  satisfies  prudent  papa  and  mamma, 
this  is  the  niost  delightful  moment  of  mature  life.  It  makes  one  young 
again  to  see  the  liappiness  of  two  young  lovers.  "  All  men  love  a 
lover."  The  introduction  of  a  new  son  or  daughter — that  deep  feeling  of 
rest  that  our  son  or  dau^jliter  is  to  have  the  anchorage  of  marriiu'e — these 
are  delicious  refiections.  We  forget  our  trials,  our  cankering  cares,  we 
forget  that  they,  too  must  figlit  the  same  hard  battle  of  life  which  we 
have  got  nearly  through,  and  we  see  only  the  blissful  side  of  the  picture. 
If,  however,  we  do  not  entirely  approve,  it  is  a  great  duty,  and  one 
which  we  owe  our  children,  to  hide  from  them  any  fancied  antipathy  to 
the  chosen  one  whom  we  may  not  wholly  love.  Given  -"^ood  principles 
and  good  education,  good  health  and  a  moderate  certainty  of  a  future 
living,  and  no  parent  has  a  right,  if  his  child  is  sincerely  attached,  to 
fmd  fault  with  his  or  her  choice. 

Of  course,  no  mother  ever  saw  any  wife  quite  good  enough  for  her  son  ; 
no  father  imagines  that  the  man  can  be  born  who  is  worthy  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Sometimes,  without  meaning  it,  this  feeling  will  show  itself  ;  but  it 
had  much  better  be  kept  out  of  sight,  if  possible. 

Either  a  family  should  take  a  girl  wholly  to  their  hearts,  and  treat  her 
as  their  own  daughter,  or  they  should  decidedly  disapprove  from  the  first. 
No  mutilated  courtesy,  no  half -handed  generosity,  no  carping  criticism  is 
just  or  honourable.  That  their  son  loves  her,  wishes  to  make  her  his  wife, 
should  be  a  very  unanswerable  argument  for  lier  hearty  adoption  into  the 
family.  And  with  regard  to  a  daughter's  husband  the  same,  and  even 
greater  respect  should  be  shown.  The  old  reproach  against  mothers-in- 
law  now  rather  relegates  itself  to  old  comedy  ;  it  is  not  believed  that  they 
are  always  so  detestable  as  the  "  Campaigner"  in  "  Pendennis." 

Yet  a  mother-in-law  should  let  her  sons-in-law  severely  alone,  nor  dare, 
because  she  has  a  very  near  relationship  to  him,  to  interfere  in  the 
household  authority,  or  to  say  disagreeable  things  about  the  education  of 
the  children. 

The  young  girl  who  enters  a  large  family  as  the  betrothed  of  one  of  the 
brothers  has  a  very  difiicult  roll  to  fill.     Unless  she  is  frank  and  sincere. 
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unloss  she  is  very  engaging,  she  is  apt  to  be  disliked  by  some  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  brother  has  been  a  great  favorite,  and  some  loving  sister  is 
jealous  of  her.  Some  brother,  even,  may  feel  offended  at  having  the 
affections  of  his  most  intimate  friend  stolen  away  from  him  ;  or  the  charms 
which  have  won  the  lover  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Now  is  the  time  for  good-breeding.  Now  is  the  moment  for  the  amen- 
ities. Let  the  young  people  remember  to  treat  that  young  lady  with 
peculiar  courtesy,  for  she  will  never  forget  their  conduct  at  this  period. 
She  is  to  be  their  sister  for  all  time.  If  they  treat  her  with  respect  and 
cordialit}',  ten  to  one  she  will  be  a  good  sister.  But,  if  they  treat  her 
with  hatred,  suspicion,  and  dislike,  she  will  be  their  enemy  all  her  days— 
and  very  little  blame  to  her  if  she  is.  It  is  the  cruelty  of  the  red  Indian 
to  treat  a  newcomer,  introduced  under  such  tender  circumstances,  with 
anything  but  kindness. 

Canadian  marriages,  being  for  the  greater  part  purely  marriages  of 
affection,  ouglit  all  to  be  happy.  That  a  great  majority  of  them  are  so  we 
firmly  believe.  The  world  is,  however,  not  yet  paradise,  and  there  is  an 
occasional  failure.  A  man,  even  the  most  sagacious,  does  get  taken  in 
occasionally,  and  a  »voman  now  and  then  makes  a  poor  choice.  Then, 
when  father  and  mother  read  Edmund's  unhapplness  in  his  pale  face  and 
saddened  brow,  what  are  they  to  do  ? 

Nothing.  We  must  bear  the  sufferings  of  our  children,  as  we  should  do 
our  own,  silently,  although  the)'^  hurt  us  infinitely  more  than  our  own 
have  done.  And  in  that  new  relation  we  must  bring  the  most  perfect 
))reeding  to  our  aid,  trying  to  make  politeness  take  the  part  of  love. 

No  one  feels  interested  in  our  failures,  in  our  quarrels,  in  our  diseases,, 
or  in  our  disappointments.  We  must  "  consume  our  own  smoke."  No 
one  will  care  to  hear  that  we  dislike  our  daughters-in-law  or  disprove  of 
our  sons*  wives.  The  family  record  should  be  a  sealed  book,  of  which  the 
most  prudent  member  keeps  the  key.  We  have  no  chance,  in  these  days 
of  newspaper  notoriety,  to  hide  from  the  world  what  we  do  ;  but  we  have 
the  power  to  keep  our  thoughts  to  ourselves.  Our  births,  deaths,  engage- 
ments, marriages,  and  visits  to  our  friends  are  all  public  property,  but  our 
opinions  are  still  our  own,  unless  we  choose  to  tell  them. 

We  can  not  expect  of  our  daughters-in-law  and  sons-in-law  that  they 
will  be  always  patient  with  us,  nor  can  we  ask  it.  They  may  find  our  de- 
mands upon  our  children  exacting.  They  may  find  our  ways  old-fashioned 
and  uncongenial ;  therefore  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  take  them 
home  to  live.  Jane  may  want  a  fire  in  her  bed-room  when  her  mother-in- 
law  considers  a  fire  unnecessary,  and  damaging  to  the  new  carpet.     A 
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young  woman,  accustomed  to  the  lavish  attendance  of  her  own  servants, 
may  enter  a  family  where  the  service  is  limited,  and  her  laces,  carelessly 
thrown  into  the  wash,  may  be  brought  back  by  a  sad-looking  mamma, 
who  assures  the  extravagant  daughter-in-law  that  she  keeps  "no  fine 
washer  and  ironer." 

These  pin-pricks  and  small  worries  are  what  make  up  life.  And  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  so  disturb  the  harmony  of  daily  life  that  the  experi- 
ment of  living  together  fails  utterly.  Who  can  say,  with  any  certainty, 
that  any  two  tempers  will  agree  ?     Still  less  half  a  dozen  tempers. 

The  first  year  of  married  life  is  a  very  trying  thing.  No  two  young 
people  would  ever  wish  to  live  it  over  again.  They  have  got  to  become 
accustomed  to  each  other.  They  must  conquer  self.  They  must  begin  to 
live  dually.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn.  "  Far  from  wondering  that 
marriage  is  sometimes  unhappy,  I  wonder  always  that  any  two  people  can 
live  together,"  said  an  English  divine,  who  has  thoroughly  understood 
human  nature. 

After  the  illusions  of  first  love  must  come  the  sober  fact  that  all  life  is 
not  to  be  passed  in  honeymoons ;  that  we  have  married  mortals,  not  demi- 
(,'ods  or  demi-goddesses,  and  that  the  future,  however  much  it  may  be 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  a  sincere  affection,  is  to  be  a  scene  of  perpetual 
self-sacrifice.  * 

The  happiness  of  marriage  depends  upon  the  very  highest  and  most  de- 
licate of  reserves ;  of  the  most  flattering  and  careful  speech  ;  of  the  best 
and  most  honourable  perception;  upon  a  kindness  greater  than  that  of  a 
mother  to  her  child  ;  and  upon  a  thousand  physical  causes.  Nobility  of 
sentiment  is  born  of  love,  and  is  the  delightful  accompaniment  of  married 
love,  even  in  the  most  low-born  brute.  Even  Bill  S3'kes  had  his  moments 
of  tenderness  for  the  poor  wretch  who  loved  him  so  ^^ell,  and  whom  he 
murdered.  Women  remember  these  traits,  and  forget  the  brutality.  The 
devotion  of  a  woman  to  a  drunkard  is  not  remarkable,  for,  of  all  men, 
drunkards  are  sure  to  have  .sensibility.  But  in  the  every-day  marriage, 
between  two  well-behaved  and  well-intentioned  persons,  the  danger  of  los- 
ing thai  first  aroma  of  devotion  is  very  great,  for  the  cares  of  daily  life  are 
very  deaillunovJs  (we  have  no  English  for  that) ;  and  unless  people  are 
desirous  to  keep  the  flame  alight  it  soon  smoulders  and  goes  out. 

So  much  for  the  happiest  marriages.  What,  then,  of  the  unhappy  ones  ? 
Where  tempers  are  wholly  incompatible,  where  tastes  differ,  where  two 
beings  find  that  they  have  put  their  necks  into  a  yoke  which  galls  both ; 
when  we  find  that  the  companion  of  a  lifetime  is  disagreeable  to  every 
feeling  and  sense,  that  we  can  not  treat  each  other  with  justice,  because 
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all  our  worst  antipathies  are  unconsciously  aroused  by  the  being  whom 
once  we  loved — wluit  then  ? 

If  left  alone,  particularly  if  there  are  children,  people  sometimes  con- 
tinue to  "  agree  to  disagree"  very  amiably  ;  but  if  they  are  surrounded  by 
their  relatives — never. 

What  unhappy  wife  would  not  go  at  once  to  her  father  and  mother  and 

complain  ? 

How  could  they  help  sympivthizing  ?  And  then  the  cord  is  broken. 
The  moment  the  domestic  question  is  carried  up  to  a  higher  court,  tho 
first  iudirc  retires,  and  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  case.  A  man 
never  forgives  this  appeal.  No  wonder  a  man  in  such  a  case  hates  his 
mother-in-law ;  for,  if  he  had  been  alone  on  a  desert  island  with  his  wife, 
they  might  have  fought  it  out,  kissed,  and  became  friends. 

So  there  is  great  reason  for  not  taking  the  young  couple  home.  If  they 
quarrel,  the  partisanslii})  of  either  side  will  never  be  forgiven  by  the  other 
side.  Matrimonial  quarrels,  therefore,  to  be  curable  must  be  confined 
to  the  high  principals.  There  are,  of  cou7-se,  people  in  this  world  great 
and  good  enough  to  live  with  others,  to  "  live  at  home  " ;  but  they  are 
very  few. 

IX. 

A  PEOFESSION  FOR  OUR  SONS. 

CHA^■CELl,OR  Kent  said,  in  his  wise  way,  that  the  citizen  who  did  not 
give  his  son  a  profession  or  a  trade  was  wronging  the  state.  Every  one 
nuist  liave  something  to  do.  The  idle  man  is  a  dangerous  man.  It  i.s  a 
pity  that  every  boy  can  not  learn  a  profession  and  a  trade.  In  tho 
troublous  times  which  we  have  just  gone  through  we  have  seen  how  much 
better  it  was  to  be  a  shoemaker  than  to  be  a  lawyer.  The  professional 
men  nearly  starved. 

Madame  de  Genlis  said  that  sh.e  knew  seventy  trades  by  any  one  of 
which  she  could  have  earned  a  living.  She  taught  the  sons  of  Philip 
Egal.'td  to  make  shoes,  pocket-books,  brooms,  brushes,  hats,  coats,  and  all 
sorts  of  cabinet-work.  She  taught  them  literature,  science,  and  music; 
had  them  instructed  in  watch-makinjj  and  clock-makinj;,  and  even  in  the 
Arts  of  killing  and  cutting  up  a  sheep.  They  found  many  of  these  resources 
valuable  in  exile ;  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  those  who 
have  boys  who  are  not  princes  to  do  the  same.  A  boy  could  learn  to  be  a 
caT-penter  while  ])reparing  for  college,  and  could  study  his  Latin,  Greek, 
«nd  Mathematics  with  a  better  brain  for  the  exercise. 
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It  is  to  be  I'egretted  tliat  gentlemen's  sons  deem  certain  trades  beneath 
tlieir  notice.  For  all  labour  is  honourable,  and  all  can  not  succeed  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  or  merchants.  Thoi-c  is  great  need  of  the 
handicraft  so  honourably  considered  in  the  middle  ages.  Every  gift 
bestowed  upon  us  by  Providence,  whether  of  rnind  or  body,  is  a  talent  to 
be  grateful  for.  Arthur  can  write  vei-ses ;  Jack  can  cut  down  a  tree  ;  Sam 
can  reason  ;  P^dmund  can  do  a  sum  ;  Peter  can  measure  and  saw  boards  ; 
Henry  can  tame  animals  and  make  all  nature  his  tributary;  James  likes 
to  sit  and  work  at  some  thoughtful,  sedentary  task ;  Horatio  is  speculative, 
active,  courageous — he  aims  to  be  a  broker.  Alas  !  they  all  aim  at  being 
l)ank  clerks  or  finding  employment  in  some  money-making  employment. 

In  the  forming  of  character,  the  father  and  mother  should  try  to  make 
headway  against  this  mistake,  that  to  rush  headlong  into  money-making 
is  the  end  of  life.  A  boy  should  bo  taught  to  respect  the  day  of  small 
things  ;  to  work  honestl}'  for  every  dollar  he  gets  ;  and  to  let  that  dollar 
represent  somctuing  given  back  for  the  worth  of  it.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  .for  all  young  Canadians  if  there  were  a  law  that  they  should 
enter  no  profession  or  business  until  they  had  proved  that  they  could  earn 
their  living  by  their  hands. 

Casimir  Pdrier  said,  when  accused  of  being  an  aristocrat :  '•'  My  only 
aristocracy  is  the  superiority  which  industry,  frugality,  perseverance,  and 
intelligence  will  insura  to  every  man  in  a  free  state  of  society;  and  I 
belong  to  those  privileged  classes  of  society  to  v/hich  you  may  all  belong 
in  your  turn.  Our  wealth  is  our  own  ;  wo. have  gained  it  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brows  or  by  the  labour  of  our  minds.  Our  [)osition  in  society  is  not 
conferred  upon  us,  but  purchased  by  ourselves  with  our  own  intellect, 
application,  zeal  and  knowdedge,  patience  and  industry.  If  you  remain 
inferior  to  us,  it  is  because  you  have  not  the  talent,  the  industry,  the  zeal 
or  the  sobriety,  the  patience  or  the  application,  necessary  to  your  advance- 
ment. You  wish  to  become  ricli  as  some  do  to  become  wise,  but  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  wealth  any  more  than  there  is  to  knowledge." 

These  are  sentences  which  should  be  enn^raved  on  the  walls  of  every 
college  and  school-house.  Young  men  should  learn  to  look  to  the  patient 
labour  as  their  lot  in  life.  The  feverish  and  sudden  success  of  a  few, 
w  recks  a  thousand  yearl3\ 

"  There  is  Charley,  who  has  made  his  pile,"  as  Canadians  say,  "in  six 
months.  Why  should  I  work  all  my  life  for  what  ho  gains  in  half  a  year  ?  " 
asks  visionary  and  lazy  Fred,  not  counting  the  thousand  failures  in  busi- 
ness, including  failures  to  be  honest. 
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There  is,  however,  of  late  a  growing  taste  for  agriculture  in  our  country 
which  is  most  hopeful.  The  earth  owes  us  all  a  living,  and  if  we  will 
"  tickle  her  with  a  hoe  she  will  laugh  with  a  harvest." 

There  is  now  living  in  Manitoba  a  young  farmer  who  went  from  the 
ranks  of  a  fashionable  career  right  into  the  fields.  Inheriting  a  farm 
which  was  worth  nothing,  unless  he  worked  it  himself,  he  determined  to 
study  scientific  farming  at  an  agricultural  college  in  Guelph,  and  came 
home  armed  with  useful  knowledge  and  with  practical  ideas.  He  had 
learned  to  be  a  very  good  blacksmith,  carpenter,  saddler,  and  butcher — for 
a  farmer  should  know  how  to  mend  his  farm- waggon,  stitch  his  harness, 
shoe  his  horse,  and  kill  his  calves — according  to  the  economical  Old 
(Country  fashion. 

And  he  had  great  good  luck,  this  young  farmer,  in  that  he  found  a  wife 
who,  like  himself,  had  been  reared  in  "  our  best  society,"  but  who  was 
willing  to  leave  all  for  his  sake,  and  to  learn  to  pickle  and  preserve,  to 
bake  and  brew,  to  attend  to  the  dairy,  and  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  give  her  working  husband  his  breakfast,  and  he  learned  that, 

"  He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Must  either  hold  himself  or  drive." 

So  this  jolly  farmer  is  always  at  it,  and  drives  his  team  afield  himself 
at  daybreak. 

The  old  farmers  wonder,  as  they  see  this  handsome  young  fellow, 
beautifully  dressed,  on  Sunday,  driving  his  pretty  wife  to  church,  that 
he  can  make  more  money  than  they  can.  His  butter  is  better,  and  brings 
more  a  pound  ;  his  wheat  is  more  carefully  harvested  ;  his  breed  of  pigs 
is  celebrated ;  his  chickens  are  wonderful — for  the  books  tell  him  the 
best  to  buy.  He  has  learning  and  science  to  hitch  to  his  cart,  and  they 
"  homeward  from  the  field  "  bring  him  twice  the  crop  that  ignorance  and 
prejudice  >-aw. 

Above  aii,  he  is  leading  a  happy,  healthy,  and  independent  life.  To  be 
sure,  his  hands  are  hard  and  somewhat  less  white  than  they  were.  But 
polo  and  cricket  would  have  ruined  his  hands.  His  figure  is  erect,  and  his 
face  is  ruddy.  He  has  not  lost  his  talent  in  the  elegant  drawjnff-rooin, 
but  can  still  dance  the  German  to  admiration.  He  is  doing  a  great  woik 
and  setting  a  good  example  ;  for  he  is,  as  we  Canadians  say,  "  making  it 
pay."  To  be  sure,  he  has  a  great  taste  for  a  farmer's  life.  No  one  should 
go  into  it  who  has  not.  But  what  a  certainty  it  is  !  Seed-time  and 
harvest  nevor  fail. 


PROFESSIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 
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It  would  seem,  while  there  is  so  much  to  bo  done  on  this  continent  with 
her  railroads,  oil-wells,  mines,  farms,  and  wheat-fields,  her  numerous  in- 
dustries and  requirements,  that  no  man  need  be  poor.  Our  sons  can  find 
something  to  do,  something  to  turn  a  hand  to. 

The  teaching  of  home  should  be  in  this  particular  age  of  the  world  to 
inculcate  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking  "  in  our  sons.  That  is  what  they 
need  to  be  great  and  good  men,  and  useful  citizens. 


X. 

PKOFESSIONS  FOR  WOMEN. 

If  the  commercial  distress  which  visited  this  country  between  the  years  of 
1873  and  1879  had  brought  us  no  other  benefit,  amidst  the  vast  deal  of 
suffering  and  ruin  which  occurred  to  a  people  who  had  been  living  too 
fast,  it  did  this  immense  good :  it  tauf^^it  women  that  tl^ey  could  work 
and  could  earn  money.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  wife 
and  the  sister  to  support  the  family  during  those  dreadful  years,  now 
liappily  past. 

Men  are  broken  and  discouraged  when  the  ordinary  business  of  their 
lives  fails  them.  They  have  not  the  versatility  of  women,  they  have  not 
woman's  hope.  It  probably  seemed  to  many  a  ruined  father  that  there 
was  little  hope  in  the  accomplishments  of  his  daughter.  She  could  paint 
a  plaque  very  prettily,  perhaps  write  tolerable  poetry  ;  "  but  that  would 
not  pay  the  butcher."  The  fact  remains  that  it  did  pay  the  butcher. 
One  aelicate  woman  during  these  dreadful  years  has  supported  seven 
men — seven  discouraged,  ruined,  idle  men,  and  slie  has  done  it  very  well 
too. 

The  Decorative  Art  Society  could  tell  a  very  good  story  of  woman's 
work,  and  the  sister  societies  for  the  aid  of  women  have  a  noble  record  on 
their  books.  Wood-carving,  embroidery  of  a  very  high  class,  drawing, 
painting,  music-teaching,  authorship,  engraving  on  wood  and  modelling, 
are  all  now  well  and  profitably  done  by  women.  To  be  reporters  for 
newspapers,  law  reporters  in  the  courts,  and  even  lawyers  and  doctors  are 
also  added  on. 

The  training-schools  for  nurses  have  opened  a  new  and  beneficent  field  for 
the  cultivated,  conscientious  girl,  who  is  willing  to  devote  herself  to  the 
care  of  the  sick.  She  can  now  do  her  work  under  a  certain  direction  of 
the  law  and  authority,  which  give  it  dignity.  To  be  an  artist,  and  a  suc- 
cessful one,  is  a  career  which  is  opening  more  and  more  to  w^omen.  To 
paint,  to  illustrate  books,  to  give  fresh  ideas  to  the  world  with  her  brush 
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is  a  noble  career  for  nny  young  woman.      It  requires  talent,  patienoe, 
enormous  industry,  and  some  courage,  to  endure  jealous  criticism. 

The  quarrel  in  Edinburgh  respecting  the  female  doctors,  and  the  oppo- 
sition every whei-e  to  the  entrance  of  women  upon  men's  chosen  fields  aie 
fresh  enough  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  We  need  not  enter  upon 
this  subject  here. 

Women  of  heroic  force  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  their  places  in 
the  world.  They  are  too  active,  too  full  of  the  unrest  of  genius,  to  be 
always  happy  at  home  ;  the  great  woman  is,  when  young,  like  the  ugly 
duckling.  She  does  not  please  her  mother  or  gratify  her  sisters.  She 
does  not  like  to  go  to  parties — society  bores  her.  She  may  not  be  pretty;  if 
she  is,  she  does  not  care  for  compliments.  If  a  great  philanthropist,  like 
Florence  Nightingale  or  Sister  Dora,  is  being  developed  for  the  use  of  the 
world,  ten  to  one  this  particular  bird  is  too  large  for  the  nest,  and  discom- 
fits all  the  rest. 

A  woman  of  literary  gifts,  like  Miss  Martineau,  who  is  being  brougiit 
up  to  plain  sewing,  and  who  has  to  come  to  her  real  work  through  much 
family  strife  and  contention,  is  no  doubt  very  disagreeable  and  troublesome 
to  those  who  have  no  strivings,  no  immortal  fire  to  take  care  of.  Such 
women  generally  leave  a  record  of  much  sufitM'ing,  of  early  injustice,  of 
the  unkindness  of  relatives,  behind  them,  and  claim  that,  had  they  been 
treated  better  and  better  understood,  they  would  have  been  finer  charac- 
ters and  more  useful  to  their  day  and  generation. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  narrow-minded  mother  has  oitoii 
ruined  the  development  and  the  usefulness  of  her  gifted  daughter.  She 
least  of  all  comprehends  the  child  who,  though  her  very  own,  has  all  the 
qualities  of  another  race.  It  once  gave  a  very  good  mother  the  most 
acute  pain  because  her  daughter  threw  an  apple-paring  into  the  fiie 
exactly  like  her  aunt  Clarissa.  "  What  do  you  want  to  do  that  for,  ex- 
actly like  your  aunt  ?"  was  the  angry  question.  Aunt  Clarissa  was  the 
father's  sister,  and  particularly  disagreeable  to  the  mother.  It  was  a 
perfectly  honest  and  irresistible  disgust.  We  can  imagine  how  much 
more  powerful  it  would  be  if  carried  beyond  apple-parings. 

A  young  artist  in  Paris,  who  made  a  good  living  for  her  mother  and 
sister,  declared  with  tears  that  she  had  never  been  forgiven  by  either  of 
them  for  deserting  her  sewing-machine  for  the  palette,  and  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  not  clear  in  her  own  mind  as  to  whether  she  had  not  dis- 
graced herself. 

These  are  instances  t'f  narrowness  happily  conspicuous,  and  we  hope 
fevv.     But  should  not  parents  deeply  consider  them,  and  ask  themselves 
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if  they  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  chosen  vocation  of  a  daughter, 
even  if  it  does  seem  to  tlicni  to  be  eccentric  ?  We  know  a  niotlier  who 
aimed  at  social  distinction  and  a  rich  marriage  for  her  duughter,  wlio  was 
so  disgusted  with  her  for  choosing  to  become  a  doctor  that  she  fell  ill  and 
would  not  allow  her  to  care  for  or  nurse  her. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  try  homoeopathy,  and  take  the  cause  of  your 
disease  as  your  cure,"  said  her  fanuly  physician. 

"No,  never.  I  would  rather  die  than  be  cured  by  Helen,"  said  tho 
urt'ended  mother. 

She  lived  to  forgive  Helen,  who  now  supports  her,  and  she  is  in  excel- 
lent health  and  spirits  at  sixty-five.  Probably  Helen  therefore  knew  best 
what  was  good  for  her. 

But  it  is  an  unlucky  thing  for  the  amenities  of  home  when  the  daugl iters 
are  so  strongly  disposed  to  leave  the  ordinary  walks  of  every-day  foininine 
duty.  The  happiest  women  are  those  who  can  lead  the  ordinary  life,  be 
amused  by  society,  dre.ss,  and  conventionalities,  and  who  can  be  early 
married  to  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  become  in  their  turn  domestic 
women,  good  wives  and  mothers.  There  is  no  other  work,  no  matter  how 
distinguished,  which  equals  this.  But,  if  this  life  does  not  come  to  a  wo- 
man, and  certainly  it  does  not  to  a  very  largo  number,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  a  woman's  finding  her  own  sphere,  her  own  work 
and  her  happiest  and  most  energetic  usefulness. 

Anything  can  be  forgiven  of  a  woman  except  a  career  of  vice  or  vanity, 
or  the  wretched  numbness  of  inaction.  No  woman  should  insult  her  Maker 
by  supposing  that  He  made  a  mistake  in  making  her,  A  morbid  or  a 
useless  woman  was  not  contemplated  in  the  great  plan  of  tlie  universe. 
She  has  always  a  sphere.  If  home  is  uuha[)py  beyond  her  power  of  euilur- 
ance,  let  her 

"  Go  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  reaJ, 
The  ori)han  yirl  to  sew. " 

Let  her  learn  to  cook,  bake,  brew  ;  let  her  adopt  a  profession — music,  [)os- 
sibly — and  work  at  it.  Let  her  go  into  a  lady's  school  and  teach.  Let  her 
keep  a  boarding-house,  paper  walls,  hand  pictures,  embroider,  dust,  sweep, 
become  the  manager  of  a  business,  do  anything  but  sit  down  and  mope, 
and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up.  Alany  a  pair  of  unhappy  oUl  maids 
are  now  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  in  a  second-class  boardino-- 
house,  turning  their  poor  little  bits  of  fmery,  who  might,  if  they  had  been 
brave  in  their  youth,  have  won  a  large  repertoire  of  thought  and  a  com- 
fortable competency.  But  they  preferred  to  keep  alive  one  little  corner  of 
pride,  and  that  has  been  but  a  poor  fire  to  sit  by  to  warm  their  thin  hands 
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— hands  which  .should  not  have  hoeii  ashamed  to  work,  hands  which  would 
have  heen  winter  lor  honest  efforts. 

The  prejudice  against  literary  women  has  so  rnuch  disappeared  that  it 
requires  no  woid  of  encouragement  now  to  women  to  try  literature  as  a 
means  of  getting  a  living.  Indeed,  so  many  more  try  writing  than  have 
the  gitt  for  it  that  it  would  perhai)s  be  wise  to  recommend  a  great  many 
to  try  anything  rather  than  that. 

To  write  well  nmst  be  in  the  first  place  a  gift;  all  have  it  not.  To  ho 
sure,  it  r'so  requires  will,  persistency,  and  the  most  enormous  industry. 
No  one  ever  wrote  well  who  had  not  gone  through  many  an  hour  of  pai)i, 
disn-ust  at  the  work,  and  a  crucial  test  of  the  hard  labour  that  is  to  bring 
from  the  brain  its  purest  gold.  But  even  the  industrious  can  not  always 
write ;  and  if  a  woman  does  not  write  well  she  generally  writes  very 
poorly.  She  can  not  do  machine  work  as  well  as  a  man  can.  Therefore, 
if  she  have  no  inspiration,  she  had  better  throw  down  the  pen. 

Women,  by  reason  of  their  health,  are  sometimes  debarred  from  taking 
up  any  very  exacting  out-of-door  work.  This  was,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
Kdinburgh  surgeon  (the  particular  enemy  of  Miss  Jex  Blake),  an  unan- 
swerable argument  against  their  becoming  physicians  and  surgeons.  The 
fact  remains  that  they  have  become  both.  Therefore,  we  can  never  say 
what  a  woman  can  not  do. 

We  could  hardly  train  our  daughters  to  be  car  conductors,  soldiers,  or 
police-officers,  the  three  trades  which  are  always  thrown  in  the  face  of 
woman's  suffragists  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  why  they  should  not  play 
in  orchestras,  become  jewellers  and  watch-makers,  wood-carvers,  and  inter- 
nal decorators,  that  branch  of  household  art  now  so  fashionable  and  so 
profitable. 

One  energetic  woman  in  France  has  made  a  large  fortune  by  raising 
hens  and  chickens.  Another  in  the  west  is  a  good  practical  farmer,  taking 
care  of  ten  thousand  acres,  and  making  money  surely  and  rapidly.  It  will 
repay  all  women  to  inquire  what  were  Madame  de  Genlis'  seventy  trades, 
and  which  one,  or  two,  .she  will  learn. 

There  is  another  reason  for  learning  a  trade  or  an  accomplishment,  and 
that  is  for  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  an  otherwise  idle  lady.  Many  a 
woman,  after  her  children  are  married,  finds  herself  with  days  to  get  v'ld 
of  which  have  no  possible  pleasure  in  them,  Her  occupation  is  gone,  and 
.she  needs  the  help  of  something  to  carry  off  weary,  unprofitable  hours.  Slw 
generally,  in  these  days,  takes  to  pa.nting  ])laques,  and  plates,  fans  and 
reticules — which  is  very  good  as  long  a?  it  lasts.  It  does  not  last  very  long 
to  a  woman  of  active  mind.     She  needs  to  throw  in  charities  and  outsido 
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action,  to  oi-^'anize  now  scilieines,  an<l  to  lielp  along  clmrcli  ami  school.  To 
uiiinas'c  altuses,  to  do  that  work  in  a  <^reat  city  whicli  otherwise  goes 
undone  ,  that  is  part  of  a  good  woman's  work,  wliich  may  an»ply  repay  an 
hour's  thonght. 

The  scheme  lor  Protestant  sisterhoods,  wliich  is  looked  npon  witli  alarm 
l)y  many  most  thoughtful  people,  as  opening  a  door  for  that  purpo.seless 
i'onventual  s(>elusion  and  life  of  im[)risonment  and  ritnalistic  mummery  in 
wliich  we  ProtestMiits  do  not  helieve,  has  grown  out  of  the  necessity  which 
iiiiiuarried  women  feel  for  a  vocation. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  the  institution  of  Protestant  sisterhoods  so 
long  as  the  sistei's  take  no  positive  vow.  It  will  not  hurt  women  to  enter 
a  religious  house,  work  under  a  lady  superior  in  instructing  the  ignorant, 
raising  the  fallen,  helping  the  poor,  so  long  as  they  do  not  lock  the  door 
on  themselves  and  give  the  key  into  another  hand.  There  is  no  one  who 
can  be  trusted  with  the  custody  of  our  liberty  but  ourselves.  A  clergy- 
man may  be  a  very  good  man,  but  he  is  still  simjily  a  fallible  man ;  and 
he  may  mistake  very  much  his  duty  when  a  Protestant  sister  tells  him 
that  she  desires  to  leave  her  work  if  he  tells  her  that  she  can  not.  She 
may  know  very  much  better  than  he.  It  is  all  very  well  to  bind  one's 
self  to  a  good  work  for  a  year  or  two  years,  that  there  may  be  consistency 
ill  the  enterprise  ;  but  a  longer  or  a  final  term  is  not  consistent  with  that 
freedom  which  God  has  given  us. 

XL 
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There  is  no  genre  picture  so  ornamental  to  the  fireside  as  an  old  lady  with 
Uiey  curls.  Home  should  alway  contain  a  grandmother,  old  aunt,  or  some 
relative  who  has  seen  the  world,  lived  her  life,  and  who  is  now  waiting 
gently  for  the  news  which  came  co  Christiana  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
meantime  taking  a  pleasant  interest  in  the  little  tragedy  or  comedy  of 
every-day  life,  and  being  the  particular  providence  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren. Such  an  old  lady  is  as  agreeable  as  she  is  ornamental.  So  important 
is  the  respectability  of  a  virtuous  ancestor  to  the  nouveau  rlche,  that 
Dickens  says,  in  his  immortal  way,  of  the  Veneerings,  "  that,  if  they  had 
wanted  a  grandfather,  they  would  have  ordered  him  fresh  from  Fortnum's 
iind  Mason's.     He  would  have  come  round  with  tlie  pickles." 

A  grandfather  is  a  very  useful  article,  whether  to  quote  from  or  to  enjoy 
daily.     An  agreeable  old  man  is  the  most  delightful  acquisition  to  any 
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society.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  the  English  dinner-table  is  so  pre- 
eminently at^reeiiblt!,  that  old  men  keep  themselves  so  very  fresh,  liealtliy, 
youthful  in  feeling,  while  they  are,  of  course,  full  of  th"  results  of  cxpeii- 
ence.  A  man  in  England  at  sixty-tive  has  not  allowed  himself  to  grow 
careless  of  dress  or  appearance.  He  is  not  sunk  in  the  apathy  or  preoccu- 
pation of  old  age,  even  at  eighty.  To  keep  liiniself  an  cuaraiit  witli  the 
excitements  of  the  hour  has  lieen  his  rule  through  life.  We  who  live  nuist 
live  every  hour.  We  nuisL  cultivate  those  who  arc  younger  as  a  weary  tra- 
veller .stooi)s  to  drink  of  the  fresh  spring  which  bubbles  up  {it  his  feet.  It 
will  not  do  for  us  to  seal  tip  in  a  bottle  the  wine  which  was  good  when 
we  were  young,  and  drink  only  that ;  we  must  go  ever  to  the  fresher 
vineyards.  It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  remember  a  kindly  grandfather ; 
but,  to  those  wlio  can  do  so,  it  is  the  most  agreeable  perhaps  of  childhooil's 
memories. 

The  lovely  old  lady  is  a  great  treasure  in  a  household,  has  often  agree- 
able accomplishments  in  the  way  of  needlework  and  knitting,  has  a  pei- 
fect  store  of  excellent  recipes  for  cakes  and  custards,  and  knows  the  most 
delightful  old-fashioned  games  of  cards.  She  has  mannei's,  too,  learned  in 
a  better  school  than  ours.  She  is  stately,  courteous,  a  little  formal.  She 
makes  a  beautiful  courtesy.  She  tells  us  liow  she  was  taught  to  do  "  laid 
work,"  to  sew  furs,  to  conserve  currants,  to  sit  up  and  not  touch  the  back 
of  her  chair.  Her  figure  shows  that  a  good  spine  is  the  result  of  her  early 
training.  She  i.«  the  one  who  is  never  tired  of  the  society  of  the  growing 
girls,  and  who  has  at  twilight  the  prettiest  stories  of  the  time  vvlien  .she 
was  a  young  lady  and  Grandpapa  came  a-courting.  It  seems,  seen  througli 
the  tender  light  of  tradition,  as  if  tho.se  were  ni.^re  romantic  days  than 
ours.  No  doubt  she  has  treasiu'es  of  old  lace  and  brocade,  whicli  come  out 
for  dolls'  dresses  and  pincushions.  She  is  very  apt  at  Christmas-tide  to 
produce  unexpected  tieasurcs.  To  comfort  and  encourage  the  faltering, 
fainting  mother  when  the  new  cares  of  maternity  seem  almost  beyond  her 
strength,  who  so  invaluable  as  the  old  lady  ?  To  soothe  the  boys  and  girls 
when  the  business  of  life  has  removed  for  a  moment  their  immediate 
guardian,  who  so  nice  as  Grandmamma  ? 

For  young  fathers  and  mothers  have  their  own  lives  to  live.  They  must 
be  excused  if  they  wish  to  go  to  dinners,  and  parties,  and  to  Europe  witli- 
out  the  children.  Indeed,  while  the  husband  is  making  the  fortune,  and 
the  wife  is  keeping  house,  and  living  out  the  business  of  youth,  it  some- 
times seems  a  pity  that  the  bearing  of  children  should  be  thrown  in.  An 
English  economist  gravely  proposed  that  children  should  ba  born  to  the 
old,  who  have  gotten  through  with  wishing  to  live,  and  who  would  be  very 
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miioli  ainusctl  with  tlio  business  of  the  imrsinj^f,  all  other  business  havin^ 
ccJiscJ  to  Jiiuuso  theui. 

Younj^  people  Imvc  a  deal  else  to  amuse  thorn,  no  doubt,  and  a  family 
of  children  often  seems  a  great  bother  to  them;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  ordained  to  cope  with  this  particular  business,  and  theyalono 
have  the  strength  to  bear  with  the  ceaseless  activity  of  childhood.  Chil- 
dvon  after  a  time  fatigue  the  old. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  this,  also.  Old  people  are  not  always 
ai,free;ible,  particularly  old  mi'n,  in  a  houselmld.  Grandpapa  may  bo  very 
;,'outy  and  very  cross,  very  urneasonable  in  his  requirements,  and  uncertain 
as  to  his  hours.  He  may  rap  an  unwary  urchin  over  tlie  head  before  ho 
knows  it  with  Ids  cane,  and  come  down  severely  on  the  subject  of  the 
o'uls'  new  dresses.  If  Grandpapa  holds  the  purse-strings,  he  is  a  terrible 
power.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  ricli  old  men  are  disobeyed  or  neg- 
lected.    Human  seltisliness  is  too  wary. 

Old  men  generally  are  not  so  agreeable  in  a  household  as  old  women. 
Thoy  are  caged  lions,  if  disease  has  crippled  them  ;  they  torment  them- 
selves and  those  with  whom  they  live  ;  they  feel  the  deprivation  of  that 
power  and  tliat  importance  which  once  made  up  their  lives.  They  have 
Dever,  perhaps,  cultivated  the  domestic  virtues. 

So  nmch  the  better  for  the  amenities  of  liome  if  the  household  bear  all 
this  with  patience,  and  all  try  to  remember  all  that  Grandpapa  did  for 
them  when  he  was  young  and  strong.  No  matter  what  are  the  disagree- 
able traits  of  the  old,  we  must  bear  them  upon  our  young  and  strong  backs. 
It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  home  that  we  can  do  this  duty,  and  help  old 
aco  to  bear  its  sorrows.  How  manifold  are  those  evils — the  loss  of  sisfht, 
the  loss  of  hearing,  the  aggravation  of  the  nerves,  the  rheumatic  pains  ! 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  "  Rambler,"  says  :  "  A  Greek  epigrammatist,  intend- 
ing tosho\  'the  miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man,  imprecates  upon 
those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  wish  for  long  life  the  calamity  of  continuing 
to  grow  from  mtury  to  century.  He  thought  that  no  adventitious  or 
foreign  pain  was  lequisite,  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome  of  what- 
ever is  dreadful,  and  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  curse  of  age  but  that 
it  sliould  be  extended  beyond  its  proper  limits." 

"  It  would  be  well,"  says  Colton,  "  if  old  age  diminished  our  perceptibil- 
ities to  pain  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  does  our  sensibilitees  to  plea- 
sure, and,  if  life  has  been  termed  a  feast,  those  favoured  few  are  the  most 
fortunate  guests  who  are  not  compelled  to  sit  at  the  table  when  they  can 
no  longer  partake  of  the  banquet.  But  the  misfortune  is  that  body  and 
mind,  like  man  and  wife,  do  not  always  agree  to  die  together.     It  is  bad 
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when  the  mind  survives  the  body,  and  worse  still  when  the  body  survives 
the  mind ;  but  when  both  these  survive  our  spirits,  our  hopes,  and  our 
health,  this  is  worst  of  all." 

Many  old  peo|)le  who  come  upon  their  middle-aged  children  for  support 
and  consolation  have  reached  the  latter  condition.  And  no  doubt  tley  an 
a  very  heavy  burden.  Many  an  ill-tempered  old  person  has  ruined  the 
life  of  a  devoted  son  or  daughter.  But  the  duty  remains.  It  is  one  whicJi. 
must  not  be  shirked,  even  if  it  descends  to  a  grand-daughter.  Little  Nell 
did  her  duty,  and  only  her  duty. 

It  has  remained  for  Dickens  to  depict,  as  only  he  can,  the  burden  of  un- 
just and  Avicked  parents  upon  virtuous  children,  Indeed,  he  has  been 
i>iamed  for  grinding  up  his  own  father  in  paint,  and  therefrom  construct- 
ing the  characters  of  Turveydrop,  Mr.  Dorrit,  and  Mr.  Micawber.  One  can 
but  feel  regret  that  a  youth  such  as  Dickens  passed  had  eradicated  much 
that  was  delicate  and  desirable  i-  the  way  of  reticence.  Yet  the  world 
needed  the  lesson.  There  are  depths  in  the  heart  of  man  which  can  only 
be  reached  by  such  i-evelations  :  £,nd  we  can  but  hope  that  some  thoroughly 
selfish  and  unworthy  parents  have  read  and  i)rofited  by  these  lessons ;  that 
a  Turveydrop  may  have  seen  himself,  and  have  ceased  to  live  on  his  chil- 
dren ;  that  a  Dorrit  may  have  been  ashamed  of  his  pretence  and  turgidity  • 
a  Micawber,  more  lovable  than  the  others,  have  been  aroused  from  Ms 
wcrthless  dreams ! 

Severity  and  censoriousness  in  the  old  alienate  youthful  affections,  and 
the  old  should  constantly  bear  m  mind  that,  if  they  would  keep  the  affec- 
tions of  their  descendants,  they  must  cultivate  amiability.  As  Dr.  John- 
:^on  says,  to  again  quote  his  wise  words :  "  There  are  many  who  live  mere- 
ly to  hinder  happiness,  and  whose  descendants  can  only  tell  of  long  life, 
that  it  produces  suspicion,  malignity,  peevishness,  and  persecution ;  and 
yet  even  these  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  ihe  age,  curse  their 
heirs  for  impatience,  and  wonder  that  young  men  can  not  take  pleasure  in 
their  father's  compan}-. 

"  He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  honour  and  decency 
must,  when  he  is  young,  consider  that  he  shall  one  day  be  old,  and  remem 
ber  when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once  been  young.  In  youth  he  must  lay 
up  knowledge  for  his  support  when  his  pow.rs  of  acting  shall  forsake 
him ;  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadvert  with  vigour  on  faults  which  ex- 
perience only  can  correct." 

Those  who  are  endeavouring  to  make  home  happy,  and  who  are  baffled  j 
by  the  peevishness  of  an  old  person,  must  try  to  strengthen  themselvos  in 
the  good  work  by  every  argiuuent  in  favour  of  old  age,  making  every  ex- 
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cuse  for  it ;  and,  if  all  other  arguments  fail,  must  constantly  say  to  them- 
selves, "  I  shall  one  day  be  old ;  let  me  treat  my  aged  relatives  as  I  hope 
that  my  children  may  treat  me." 

Home  should  indeed  be  a  "  blessed  provision  "  for  the  :  ged.  Whether 
they  are  those  healthy,  agreeable  old  people  who  have  laughed  at  time, 
those  whose  unique  privilege  it  has  been  to  stand  erect  under  the  burden 
of  eighty  years,  or  those  whom  time  and  circumstance  have  crippled  and 
cast  down,  home  is  their  place,  and  it  should  not  be  in  our  hearts  to  con- 
sider them  as  a  burden. 

XII. 
THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  HOME  EDUCATION. 


"  The  methods  of  education  should  be  such  as  to  guide  and  balance  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  rather  than  to  subvert  them." 

Mothers  must  all  agree  that  the  best  part  of  education  is  that  which 
children  give  themselves  in  a  happy,  healthy,  not  too  formal  home.  The 
education  of  a  child  is  principally  derived  from  its  own  observation  of  the 
actions,  the  words,  the  looks,  of  those  among  whom  it  lives.  The  observa- 
tion of  children  is  keen  and  incessant.  They  are  always  drawing  their 
own  conclusions.  These  observations  and  conclusions  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  forming  the  character  of  youth.  What  you  tell  them  they 
are  very  apt  to  receive  with  suspicion.     Seeing  is  believing. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  thai  is  A  :'  "  said  a  rather  irreverent  pupil  to 
liis  teacher. 

"  Why,  because  I  was  taught  so  !  " 

"  Weil,  who  taught  you  ? "  returned  Johnny, 

"  My  teacher,  a  very  good  old  man,"  said  the  poor  schoolmistress,  point- 
ing to  the  firs'"  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

"  Well,  r  >  ,  how  do  you  know  but  that  old  man  lied  ?  "  returned  the 
imperturbable  John. 

The  teacher  was  nonplussed.  At  last  sho  thought  of  a  happy  way  out 
01  her  difficulties. 

"  You  watch  the  other  boys,  Johnny,  and  see  if  they  think  it  is  A  ;  if 
thty  do  not,  you  may  believe  that  it  is  B." 

The  great  letter  proved  to  be  A  to  John's  satisfaction,  after  he  had 
taught  himself  t\\a.t  it  was  likely  to  be  it.  A  matter  of  self- acquisition, 
treasured  np  and  I'easoned  upon,  with  collateral  testimony  brought  to  bear, 
which  grew  stronger  as  Johnny  advanced  in  literature,  made  A  to  Johnny 
i'  fact.     It  was  no  fiction  of  learninir  which  his  natural  enemies  were  fore- 
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ing  upon  him;  but,  liis  native  shrewdness  having  found  them  out  to  be 
correct  on  this  one  important  fact,  he  behoved  them  in  future,  and  accept- 
ed B  and  C  as  parts  of  a  system,  occult  and  difficult  to  remember,  but 
still  as  facts. 

We  must  remember,  when  in  the  first  youthful  ardour  of  our  systems 
and  schemes  of  education,  that  costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have 
no  power  to  make  scholars.  The  little  scholar  says  to  his  teacher,  "  Will 
you  tell  me  what  time  it  is  ?  "  as  he  looks  at  the  clock.  "  No,"  she  should 
say ;  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  time  it  is." 

In  a  half  hour  the  most  slow  and  unimpressionable  boy  can  learn  to  tell 
time,  and  .',o  on.  His  books  and  teachers  must  be  his  helpers,  but  the  work 
must  be  :iis.  As  Daniel  Webster  said :  "  A  man  is  not  educated  until  he 
has  the  ability  to  summon  in  an  emergency  his  mental  powers  in  vigorous 
exercise  to  effect  its  proposed  object.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  read  the 
most  or  seen  the  most  who  can  do  this;  such  a  one  is  in  danger  of  being 
borne  down  like  a  beast  of  burden  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other  men's 
thoughts.  Nor  is  it  the  man  who  can  boast  merely  of  native  vigour  and 
capacity.  The  greatest  of  all  warriors  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy  had 
not  the  preeminence  because  Nature  had  given  him  strength,  and  he  car- 
ried the  longest  bow,  but  because  self-discipline  had  taught  him  how  to 
bend  it." 

It  is  this  power  of  raising  a  boy's  mind  to  the  ability  to  work  for  itself 
which  is  the  highest  achievement  of  education,  and  mothers  are  sometimes 
inspired  with  it. 

And,  as  curiosity  is  the  first  feeler  which  the  youthful  brain  puts  out, 
the  mother  should  be  very  patient  in  answering  questions.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  hardest  trial  which  a  mother  has  to  meet.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  a  tireless  crowd  of  children  is  enoufrh  to  drive  a  nervous  woman 
insane.  But,  as  long  as  her  strength  lasts,  she  must  try  to  do  it,  and  as 
long  as  she  knows  what  to  say.  W^hen  they  begin  with  those  unanswer- 
able questions  uj^on  theology  which  they  always  ask,  and  which  she  can 
no  more  answer  than  they  can,  then  she  must  stop. 

"  Mamma  !  wdiy  did  God  make  the  devil  if  he  didn't  want  any  evil  in 
the  world?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  ;  you  must  ask  your  father,"  has  been  said  to 
be  the  most  pow^erful  lecture  upon  woman's  cunning  and  man's  iimitation.s 
which  was  ever  preached. 

Curiosity  being  once  excited,  the  field  is  ploughed,  and  the  seeds  of 
learning  can  be  dropped  in.  Unhappily  for  the  poor  boy,  he  has  got  to 
learn  many  things  by  rote— the  multiplication  table,  the  spelling-book, 
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the  Latin  grammar ;  he  must  be  taught  tliat  dreiiry  grind  which  we  call 
formula,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  mental  tape-measure  to  go  by 
iiereafter. 

But  just  as  little  should  be  taught  by  rote  as  possible,  especially  what 
the  child  does  not  understand.  It  cripples  tu>;  mind,  while  it  helps  the 
lueniory.     Original  thinkers  have  never  been  able  to  learn  much  by  rote. 

We  must  remember  that  education  is  like  the  grafting  process,  and  there 
must  be  some  affinity  be  ween  the  stock  and  the  graft  if  we  wish  to  get 
;4i)od  fruit.  Even  if  it  were  desirable,  it  is  very  poor  work  to  try  to  oblit- 
ei-ate  natural  tendencies,  and  make  the  tree  grow  artificially.  We  want, 
while  we  are  grafting  our  young  tree,  and  cutting  oft'  the  unnecesaary 
shoots,  tu  preserve  the  fin^s  original  flavour  of  the  fruit  which  God  gave  it, 
which  we  did  not  make,  and  can  only  help  it  to  inature  and  ripen  ;  for- 
tunate if,  in  our  blundering  ignorance,  we  do  not  injure  rather  than  im- 
prove it. 

We  should  teach  our  children  to  communicate  to  us  their  thoughts  and 
inclinations  with  perfect  freedom,  so  that  we  can  guess  what  their  minds 
are  leading  to.  We  can  thus  help  them  on  their  favourite  road  toward 
any  art  or  science  to  which  their  talents  tend.  We  have  to  contend  mor- 
ally with  the  habitual  reticence  of  childhood  ;  but  intellectually,  if  not 
repressed  or  frightened,  childhood  is  frank. 

In  teaching  anything,  as  little  as  possible  should  be  taught  a  child  at 
once.  No  wise  mother  gives  her  child  a  half-dozen  dishes  to  eat  at  once. 
She  respects  his  stoxnach.     Why  not  have  the  same  regard  for  his  brain  ? 

In  this,  we  are  making  the  mother  the  teacher.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  capabilities  of  home,  which  is  to  be  opposed  to  the  very  injudicious 
tendencies  of  the  average  school,  an  institution  in  which  most  mothers 
who  look  back  upon  an  extended  experience  usually  unite  in  decrying. 
Even  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  who  was  the  model  school-master,  says,  "  A 
great  school  is  very  trying.  It  never  can  present  images  of  rest  and 
peace ;  and  when  the  spring  and  activity  of  youth  are  altogether  unsanc- 
titied  by  anything  pure  and  elevated  in  its  desires,  it  becomes  a  spectacle 
that  is  dizzying,  and  almost  more  morally  distressing  than  the  shouts  and 
gambols  of  a  set  of  lunatics." 

The  trouble  with  many  of  our  schools  is  simply  this :  they  are  money- 
niiiking  institutions  only.  Hard  teachers,  bad  air,  and  the  forcing  system, 
so  that  the  master  may  have  a  showy  examination,  that  is  all.  Oh  !  what 
distorted  spines,  what  fevers,  what  curious  diseases,  what  wrath,  what 
confusion,  what  despair,  have  not  been  born  in  a  i'ashionable  school !  It 
is  dreadful  to  think  of  the  tasks  which  are  imposed.     And  yet  it  is  not 
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witliin  the  capabilities  of  home  to  do  without  a  school-training,  especially 
for  boys.  They  'must  go  to  encounter  tlie  hard  lessons  which  are  to 
prepare  them  for  life.  To  learn  their  kind,  to  get  rid  of  morbidity,  school 
is  necessary. 

It  is  fortunately  within  the  capabilities  of  home  to  smooth  the  path  of 
the  suffering  boy  or  girl  who  has  to  know  everything. 

"  The  school-boy  knows  the  exact  distance  to  an  inch  from  the  moon  to 
Uranus,"  says  Dickens,  who  had  the  liveliest  horror  of  a  school,  and  the 
most  active  sympathy  wuth  school  boys.  "  The  school-boy  knows  ever}- 
conceivable  quotation  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  school- 
boy is  up  at  present,  and  has  been  these  two  years,  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  maps  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  previously  to  which  display  of  his 
geographical  accomplishments  he  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terii\s 
with  the  whole  of  the  gold  regions  of  Australia.  If  there  were  a  run 
against  the  monetary  system  of  this  great  countiy  to-morrow,  we  should 
find  this  prodigy  of  a  school-boy  down  upon  us  with  the  deepest  mystery 
of  banking  and  the  currency.' 

It  is  this  cramming  system,  this  illy  digested  and  cruel  qiumtity,  which 
is  killing  our  boys,  disgusting  them  with  the  word  le<irnlng,  and  which 
turns  our  colleges  into  lounging-places  for  the  lazy,  where  clubs  are  formed, 
and  where  a  "dig"  is  looked  down  upon  as  a  low  fellow.  It  is  against 
this  false  .system  ihat  all  the  powers  of  home  should  be  ari-ayed. 

We  fear  that  the  teachers  of  girls  are  very  seldom  guided  by  any  deti- 
nite  principles  in  educating  the  feelings  and  the  intellect  of  their  pupils. 
The  power  of  self-control  is  not  sufficiently  dwelt  u])on  ;  the  power  of  re 
flection,  of  looking  inward,  of  gaining  self-knowledge  in  its  true  sense,  is 
left  to  be  the  growth  of  chance.  The  purely  intellectual  faculty,  the 
power  of  coni[)rehension,  instead  of  being  constantly  employed  upon 
objects  within  its  grasp,  is  neglected  in  order  to  overload  the  memory. 
Women  sliould  be  taught  to  think,  to  be  logical,  to  bring  themselves  to 
reason  where  they  only  feel ;  to  studj'-  abstract  justice  (a  quality  a  woman 
seldom  if  ever  possesses^ :  it  is  a  necessity, 

Much  may  be  said  of  the  capabilities  of  home  education  for  a  girl  with 
governesses.  Wo  are  not  rich  in  that  staple  Engli.sh  article ;  but  thei'e  are 
good  governesses  to  be  found. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  or  no  we  do  not  deprive  a  girl  <>f 
much  that  is  afterwards  agreeable  in  her  life  in  not  sending  her  to  school. 
She  ought  to  know  other  girls  and  to  measure  herself  with  them.  Youth- 
ful friendships  are  the  strongest ;  anu  we  would  not  like  to  relinquish 
that  bond.     How  much  more  of  evil  she  will  learn  than  of  uood  in  a 
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mixed  boarding-school  remains  an  unanswered  question.  Most  people 
after  careful  inquiry  are  brave  enough  to  send  their  daughters  to  a  board - 
inf,'-school ;  and  there  are  some  schools  which  are  so  admirable  that  they 
can  certainly  do  our  daughters  more  good  than  harm. 

The  public  school  is  no  doubt  a  better  place  for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  than  the  private  school.  It  is  a  procrustean  bed,  but  it  cer- 
tainly produces  good  scholars. 

XIII. 
MAKING  HOME  ATTRACTIVE. 


There  are  few  women  who  do  not  try  for  this,  and  few  women  who,  trying, 
do  not  succeed.  The  poorest  woman  can  now  with  very  little  money  make 
a  pretty  room,  and  save  it  from  the  lonely,  sordid,  or  conventional  look  of 
a  loom  in  a  boarding-house.  She  can  avoid  horsehair  sofas  and  violent 
carpets,  eharges  frescoes,  and  vulgar  prints  on  the  walls.  Good  engravings,  V 
a  little  cretonne,  some  knick-knacks  made  by  herself,  a  few  grasses,  a  grow- 
ing plant,  and  an  open  fire  are  all  that  are  needed  to  make  a  room  pleasant 
and  refined. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  in  a  country  covered  with  wood,  i\  wood  fire 
should  be  an  expensive  luxury,  for  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  make  home 
attractive !  It  burns  up  many  a  quarrel  and  mori;id  sjieculation,  rights 
many  a  wrong,  and  promotes  peace.  No  picture  is  so  utterly  cheerful  as 
that  of  the  family  gathering  round  it  as  evening  falls.  No  conversations 
are  so  fresh  and  witty  as  those  which  go  up  with  the  sparks.  No  compa- 
nion is  so  lively  and  invigorating  to  the  invalid,  the  recluse,  the  mourner, 
or  the  aged  as  a  wood  fire.  It  is  the  most  healthful  of  all  ventilators,  th'i 
most  picturesque  picture,  the  most  enlivening  suggestion  of  energy  and 
thrift.  It  is  the  most  fragrant  bouquet,  the  most  eloquent  of  orators.  It 
is  a  story-teller  to  the  fanciful,  and  a  juggler  to  th  >se  who  love  the  mar- 
\eIlous.  What  fairy  tales  does  it  not  tell  with  its  sparks  on  the  back  of 
the  chinmey !  What  combinations  of  initials  it  presents  to  the  lovers,  who 
read  "  A"  and  "  E  "  mysteriously  combined  in  a  true-lovers'  knot,  written 
in  fire,  as  is  their  love  !  What  strange  shapes  the  logs  take  to  those  who 
intrust  their  fortune-telling  to  its  mystic  revelation !  What  dreamy  fancies 
go  up  in  the  smoke. 

Nothing  is  so  healthful  as  a  wood  fire  in  a  sick-room.  Certain  physicians 
siy  that  it  will  cure  some  diseases.  In  cities,  however,  we  have  nothing  ti> 
take  its  place  but  cannel  coal,  which  make  a  bright  and  lively  fire,  and 
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M-liich  is  the  next  best  thing  to  the  wood  fire,  and  which  should  be  used  in 
every  living-room. 

What  a  fine  old-fashioned  distinction  that  is,  by  the  way,  the  livivg- 
room  !  As  if  tlie  rooms  kept  for  company  were  dead  rooms,  rooms  full  of 
ghostly  furniture,  kept  for  show,  and  of  cold  and  fearful  aspect.  In  a  true 
home  every  room  should  be  a  living-room.  We  should  live  all  over  our 
houses,  have  nothing  too  fine  to  use.  Of  course  the  nursery  should  hold 
the  young  destroyers,  until  they  know  what  not  to  break,  if  that  know- 
ledge ever  cf.mes.  But,  to  a  trooping  set  of  happy  boys  and  girls,  the  house 
should  be  open  and  free. 

Each  person  will  find  his  sanctum,  of  course,  and  every  one  should,  if 
possible,  have  a  room  to  himself.  There  should  be  some  place  for  those 
who  must  work  to  retire  to,  where  solitude  would  be  possible.  But  the 
dining-room,  the  library,  and  the  ](arlour  should  be  cheerfid  and  orderly, 
and  always  lighted  up  by  some  constant  and  familiar  presence.  Some- 
body should  be  there  to  welcome  the  wanderers,  to  greet  the  stranger,  ami 
to  gather  the  children  together  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her 
wings.     This  person  is  generally  the  mother,  who  is  th.e  core  of  home. 

It  is  this  hour  of  reunion,  this  happy  hour  by  the  wood  fii-e,  which  pays 
her  for  all  her  work,  all  her  trials.  If  she  can  see  her  group  passing  into 
<a  respectable  manhood  and  womanhood,  if  she  can  see  happy,  honest, 
hopeful,  industrious  sons,  and  blooming,  modest  daughters,  she  compounds 
with  the  past  for  all  its  pains,  its  desperate  despair,  its  hard  usage  of  her- 
self. She  does  not  mind  her  altered  face  and  figure,  the  gray  hair,  the 
age  which  has  come  too  soon.  Her  work  is  done,  she  has  made  a  happy 
home,  and  its  fruit  is  before  her  intact. 

Even  if  she  has  failed  in  her  loftiest  ambitions,  even  if  she  has  not  made 
heroes  of  her  sons,  or  eminent  women  of  her  daughters,  let  her  be  grateful 
that  she  has  done  no  worse.  Let  her  be  (grateful  for  the  strength  which, 
has  not  failed  her  at  the  death -bed  of  her  lost  ones,  that  has  not  given  ort 
in  the  darkest  hour,  that  has  sustained  the  falling,  animated  the  discour- 
aged, and  kept  that  sacred  flame  alight  on  the  hearthstone  which  will  in 
future  years  be  the  altar  fire  in  all  who  remember  her.  The  true  home  is 
that  where  there  have  been  sorrow,  self-sacrifice,  struggle,  renunciation, 
courage,  heroism  ;  and  happy  are  they  who  have  through  all  discourage- 
ments preserved  it. 

The  valuable  influence  of  sisters  in  a  family  of  brothers,  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  in  the  subject  of  the  amenities  of  home.  Not  only  do 
they  or  should  they  give  a  feminine  refinement  to  the  house,  but  the  very 
duty  which  they  liave  the  right  to  require  of  their  brothers,  those  acts  of 
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personal  attention  and  gallantry,  the  accompanying  of  them  to  parties  and 
to  theatres,  and  the  instinct  which  makes  them  their  sisters'  most  chival- 
rous defenders,  all  go  far  toward  making  them  gentlemen.  It  is  the  sister's 
fault  if  she  is  not  a  refining  and  a  corrective  influence  in  her  brother's  life. 
In  this  day  of  mannish  young  girls  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  is  not  alto- 
o'cther  as  universally  so  as  she  should  be ;  but  a  sister  should  sti'ive  for 
tiiat  position.  She  should  strive  for  her  brother's  affection  and  confidence 
and  should  endeavour  to  enlighten  them  upon  the  character  of  girls  whom 
they  may  marry.  She  knows  them,  and  men  can  not  know  the  characters 
of  women  as  another  woman  can. 

The  refining  influence  of  j'oung  girls  upon  young  Ijoys  has  led  many 
thoughtful  persons  to  advise  the  establishment  of  mixed  schools,  where 
the  sexes  may  meet,  as  in  the  home  circle,  for  mutual  improvement.  It 
certainly  improves  the  boys.  They  are  more  anxious  to  be  clean,  to 
hrush  their  hair,  to  have  better  manners  at  table.  Whether  it  is  no  good 
for  the  girls  remain  to  be  proved.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  young  people 
sliouhl  be  exposed  to  the  early  temptation  of  falling  in  love  while  the 
severe  business  of  study  is  being  required  of  them. 

To  make  home  happy  when  there  is  even  one  nagging,  hateful,  unjust 
person  in  it,  one  who  is  full  of  small  unainiabilities,  one  who  will  take 
the  blower  down  from  the  fire  when  another  has  put  it  up,  who  will 
angrily  shut  a  window  when  another  has  thrown  it  open,  who  will  study 
to  put  out  lights  which  have  just  been  carefully  1  'ited  to  enable  a  person 
to  read,  and  so  on — the  list  is  a  long  one — is  a  difficult  matter.  liijustice 
and  petty  tyranny  go  a  long  way  toward  ruiningtho  character  of  children, 
and  those  who  grow  up  in  a  house  where  the  father  has  always  been  un- 
just to  their  mother,  those  who  see  him  doing  these  little  things  daily  to 
make  her  uncomfortable,  have  little  chance  of  becoming  cheerful  and  good 
members  of  society. 

"  That  remembered  bitterness  has  coloured  my  whole  view  of  human 
nature,"  said  a  man  of  fift}'  years  of  age,  as  he  spoke  of  the  treatment 
which  his  mother  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  father,  from  the  dress- 
inir  of  a  salad  up  to  the  education  of  the  children.  But  women  can  bear  it, 
ami  should  do  it  for  the  children's  sake.  The  idea  of  home  is  worth  it  all 
and  she  who  does  bear  it  is  one  of  God's  saints  and  martj^rs. 

So  with  an  unworthy  mother.  The  father  and  the  children  .should 
combine  to  cover  up  this  n)ost  radical  and  thorough  disintegration  of  home. 
It  is  touchiuir  to  see  some  vounjr  mrl  rising  like  a  delicate  flower,  which 
seeks  to  become  a  tree,  that  it  may  give  shelter  and  food  and  rest  to  those 
who  cluster  beneath  its  shade.     A  woman  in  making  a  good  home  shelters 
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not  only  her  own,  but  the  houseless  children  of  less  worthy  women.  How 
many  friendless  boys  there  are  in  the  world  who  come  gratefully  to  auch 
shelter  !  How  many  a  sick  and  weary  pilgrim,  deserted  by  those  whom 
he  has  trusted,  floats  into  this  safe  harbour  !  Every  member  of  a  happy 
household  goes  out  into  the  world  to  find  these  waifs,  whom  he  bi'ings 
home  to  the  family  table  and  the  family  protection.  It  is  one  of  tfie  best 
privileges  of  home  to  the  benevolent,  this  power  of  doing  all  the  good 
which  thus  accidentally  comes  in  one's  way. 

Many  a  young  man  living  foi'lornly  in  lodgings  has  been  saved  from 
fatal  illness  and  despair  by  the  kind  interposition  of  some  family  who 
have  found  him  out  and  have  taken  him  home,  who  have  nursed  him  in 
illness,  encouraging  him  to  hope  and  to  recover.  Many  a  house  becomes 
a  "  home  for  the  friendless"  in  this  way.     Certaiidy  a  noble  hospitality. 

It  is  not  the  richest  house  which  is  the  most  hospitable ;  so  no  one 
need  be  discouraged  in  the  attempt  to  be  hospitable  by  want  of  mone}'. 
It  is  charming  to  one's  self-love  to  have  a  well-furnished  hou.se,  a  French 
cook,  and  a  beautiful  dinner  service,  a  butler  and  fine  wines,  and  to  ask 
one's  friends  to  come  to  excellent  dinners,  to  see  how  well  we  live.  But 
those  of  lesser  means  have  the  ])ower  to  give,  and  to  exercise  the  true 
spirit  of  the  most  sincere  hosj)itality  without  these  adjuncts. 

Home,  being  a  strong  background,  should  not  be  caielessly  used  to  give 
a  factitious  respectability  to  those  who  are  unworthy.  Women  of  large 
hearts  sometimes  do  this  wrong  to  the  w-^rld.  In  their  earnest  desire  to 
help  the  unfin-tunate,  they  take  in  a  person  of  uncertain  character,  and 
launch  upon  the  world  an  adventuress  or  a  rascal.  "  He  or  she  has  Mrs. 
So  and  So's  indorsement ;  lie  has  lived  in  her  family."  This  has  started 
many  a  specious  vagabond  in  society.  This  looseness  of  goodness  has 
done  much  harm.  Of  course,  we  can  not  help  being  sometimes  deceived 
ourselves,  but  we  can  help  being  culpably  careless. 

Much  of  this  kind  of  patronage  undoubtedly  springs  from  a  love  of 
approbation,  which  is  a  poor  motive.  People  like  to  patronize  and  to  be 
looked  up  to  ;  they  like  to  hear  themselves  spoken  of  as  being  genCi'ous, 
noble,  and  hospitable.  The  flattery  of  those  whom  we  have  rescued  from 
a  doubtful  position  is  sweet,  in  vast  contrast  with  the  utter  want  of 
gratitude  which  often  com.es  to  us  from  those  who  OAve  us  everything. 
We  do  not  always  receive  the  praises  due  to  us  for  the  work  we  have 
really  done,  and  the  heart  of  woman  craves  praise.  Glad  is  she  to  get  it, 
even  from  the  unworthy. 

But  here  the  hospitable  heart  should  stop  and  ask  herself  these   ques-, 
tions :    "  Is  my  motive  in  taking  in  this  woman  purely   generous  and 
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sincorel}''  kind  ?  Do  I  know  her  well  enough  to  make  her  a  member  of 
my  family  ?  Have  I  a  right  to  give  her  the  prestige  of  my  name  and 
family,  which  she  will  receive  if  known  as  my  'proterje'e  ? " 

We  have  dwelt  but  little  on  the  duty  which  every  head  of  a  family 
owes  to  herself,  her  family,  and  the  outside  world,  in  allowing  no  scandal 
to  be  talked  at  her  table  or  by  her  fireside. 

The  character  of  some  houses  in  this  respect  is  fearful.  "  Ye  who  enter 
ill,  leave  all  hope  behind  ";  for  your  flesh  will  be  pecked  from  your  very 
bones.  Some  families  have  a  keen  wit,  impinging  tempers,  sharp  speech, 
and  an  omnivorous  appetite  for  unhandsome  traditions  of  their  neighbours. 
They  batten  on  liuman  charactci-,  and  to  dilate  upon  the  many  stories 
which  float  around  concerning  everybody  is  their  best  amusement.  A 
"  nuiiivaise  langue"  is  a  fearful  gift.  It  makes  a  woman  powerful  but 
hated.  "  She  is  a  great  gossip,  she  is  a  talker,"  is  the  worst  of  all  re- 
putations in  a  neighbourhood. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  mother  of  bright  and  witty  young  poople  to  keep 
them  from  the  over-exercise  of  their  tongues.  They  catch  the  grotesque 
and  funny  side  of  things  intuitively.  They  are  not  too  particular  as  to 
what  they  say  of  their  f..iui)anions  ;  and  there  is  nobody  who  can  not  be 
ridiculed.  Therefore  they  grow  into  scandal-mongers  innocently  at  first, 
and  regard  the  amusement  of  making  people  laugh  at  their  friends  as  an 
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buting of  ignoble  motives  as  they  grow  older,  on  the  part  of  those  whc 
find  life  disappointing,  and  whose  experience  does  not  tend  to  soften  them. 
Therefore  a  rule,  formed  early  in  life,  to  not  speak  ill  of  anybody,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation,  would  be  most  useful  and  beneficent. 

Children  and  young  people  should  be  warned  against  the  dangers  of 
mimicry.  It  is  an  amusing  but  a  dangerous  gift ;  and  he  who  cultivates 
it  will  sooner  or  later  get  into  difficulty. 

"  Whatever  tends  to  form  manners  or  to  finish  men  has  great  value. 
Every  one  who  has  tasted  the  delights  of  friendship  will  respect  every 
social  guard  which  our  manners  can  establish  tending  to  secure  us  from 
the  intrusion  of  frivolous  and  distasteful  people.  The  jealousy  of  every 
class  to  guard  itself  is  a  testimony  to  the  reality  they  have  found  in  life. 
When  a  man  once  knows  that  he  has  done  justice  to  himself,  let  him  dis- 
miss all  terrors  of  aristocracy  as  auperstitious,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned." 

Every  mother  should  put  a  "  social  guard  "  around  her  home.  She  can 
not  be  too  particular  as  to  the  acquaintances  whom  her  daughters  may 
select  as  their  intimate  friends  ;  and  she  should  cultivate  politeness. 
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"Politeness  is  the  ritual  of  society,  as  prayers  arc  of  the  Church,  a  school 
of  manners,  and  a  gentle  blessing  to  the  age  in  which  it  grew.  Indeed, 
some  "-ood  people  classify  politeness  as  one  of  the  seven  uardinal  virtues. 
It  certainly  keeps  us  from  doing  many  ungracious  acts.  1'he  good  man- 
ners of  those  who  have  no  training  must  be  in  native  goodness  of  heart, 
which  is  the  secret  of  all  true  politeness ;  but  very  few  people  can  always 
trust  to  that  instinct.  If  they  are  trained  to  an  habitual  politeness,  the 
result  is  most  favourable.  It  inculcates  self-restraint,  and,  although  theie 
may  be  the  vices  of  a  Chesterfield  under  the  polish,  the  polite  person  saves 
the  feelings  of  his  intimates,  and  keeps  them  from  losing  their  temper  at 
the  brutality  of  bad  manners.  It  was  sensibly  urged  by  an  ouvrier  in  the 
French  Revolution,  that  he  preferred  "  the  tyi-anny  of  the  aristocrat  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  mob ;  for,"  said  he,  "  I  like  better  the  tramp  of  a  velvet 
slipper  on  my  foot  than  tlie  kick  of  a  wooden  shoe," 

No  creature  is  all  saint  and  no  creature  all  sinner.  A  mother,  a  teacher, 
a  preacher,  must  remember  this,  and  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  make 
out  of  the  people  around  one  amiable  members  of  society. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  groat  thoughts,  in  which  much  is  said  and  done  for 
the  instruction  and  elevation  of  mankind.  It  is  the  philanthropic  age  ; 
the  whole  sentiment  of  reforming  the  masses  belongs  to  our  day.  When 
we  reflect  upon  how  much  has  been  done  by  men  and  women  like  our- 
selves, we  can  not  despair,  but  still  ho})e  that  we  may  do  something  to- 
wards it  ourselves. 

But  still  it  may  not  be  within  our  power  to  do  more  than  to  make  one 
happy  and  useful  home.  Let  us  remember,  if  we  do  that,  we  have  helped 
to  swell  the  class  of  the  icell-hred,  whom  one  day  we  hoj)e  may  predomi- 
nate over  the  ill-bred. 

"  Good  manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues,  if  not  the  virtues  them- 
selves.'" "  Company  manners,"  so  called,  are  therefore  better  than  no  man- 
ners at  all.  They  are  not  as  good  as  home  manners,  real  manners  ;  but 
they  may  work  inwardly.  We  sometimes  gain  the  real  virtue  which  Me 
have  only  affected. 

Idleness  has  no  place  in  the  model  home.  Be  indefatigable  in  labour, 
and  teach  your  children  to  work.  The  earnest  worker  finds  opportunity 
and  help  everywhere.  It  is  not  accident  that  make  the  fortune.  It  is 
assiduous  purpose  and  work ;  and  we  all  know  how  dithculty  and  poverty 
have  ins^^ired  and  made  great  men.  To  the  idle  and  luxurious,  opportu- 
nity offers  nothing.  The  book  is  necessary  to  the  eye ;  there  must  be 
something  to  take  hold  of.  There  is  something  in  industry  which  is  mar- 
vellous.  It  accomplishes  the  hnpossible.     It  may  not  always  make  agree- 
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able  people  at  first ;  but  it  usually  ends  that  way.  The  man  of  little  worth 
and  no  industry,  he  who  depends  upon  others,  is  apt  to  bo  despondent, 
tuihappy  and  ((ucrulous. 

The  only  class  possessing  abundant  leisure,  who  have  a  right  to  be  idle, 
are  the  women  who  are  supported  by  indulgent  fathers  and  husbands,  or 
who  are  rich  in  their  own  right ;  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  wo  must  look 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  elegancies  of  life.  They  do  much  to  preserve 
for  us  a  refined  tone  of  society,  if  they  do  nothing  else.  But  we  must 
oljscrve  that  such  women  are  seldom  idle.  The  richest  woman  in  Now  York 
is  the  busiest  woman.  She  is  never  happy  unless  she  is  at  work.  She  is 
doing  something  for  every  charity' — hel[)ing  along  young  artists,  raisin^*' 
the  poor  gifted  daughter  of  poverty  to  a  higher  opportunity,  lending  her 
kind  hand  everywhere. 

Great  wealth  also  brings  great  responsil)ilities,  and  wealtliy  single 
women  do  not  often  take  advantage  of  their  wealth  to  be  idle.  It  is  the 
very  woman  or  man  who  ought  to  work,  who  is  r  f -t  to  be  incorrigibly  lazy. 

Women  should  be  educated  to  feel  that  the  single  life  has  its  duties, 
pleasures,  and  rich  and  ami)le  fultilmont  as  well  as  the  married.  "  1  have 
seen  my  sisters  so  unha[)py  in  their  wedded  lives  that  I  shall  never  marry," 
said  one  most  attractive  woman.  "  I  believe  nothing  is  so  useful  or  so 
happy  in  the  present  crowded  state  of  the  world  as  a  single  life,"  said 
another. 

Women  in  the  single  life  have  an  enviable  opportunity  to  live  out  their 
own  individuality,  and  they  find  their  place  in  anybody's  home  if  they  are 
jf(jod  and  agreeable.  But,  so  long  as  they  are  fussy,  sentimental,  troubled 
about  old  love  affairs,  seeking,  after  the  day  for  such  things  has  passed,  to 
he  considered  attractive,  affected,  and  coquettish,  then  the  old  maid 
deserves  the  reproach  which  the  vulgar  have  cast  upon  her,  "  It  requires 
a  veiy  superior  woman  to  be  an  old  maid,"  said  the  most  delightful  old 
maid  who  ever  lived.  Miss  Catharine  Sedgwick. 

And  now  for  one  long,  last,  lingering  look  over  all  the  field  which  we 
have  swept  with  our  comprehensive  broom. 

Home,  whenever  and  whatever  it  may  be,  is  sacred.  It  is  a  place  which 
none  of  us,  the  worst  of  us,  wish  degraded.  Unhappy  it  may  be,  sordid 
it  may  be,  poor  it  may  be,  but  we  do  not  wish  others  to  speak  ill  of  it. 
Very  few  of  us  wish  it  broken  up,  although  it  m?sy  be  our  sad  business  to 
leave  it. 

It  is  an  inclosure  for  which  we  are  willing  to  make  vast  sacrifices.  It 
is  the  one  education  which  has  influenced  us  pov'erfully  for  good  or  evil. 
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"What  our  fathers  taught  us,  what  our  mothers  sang  to  us,  we  shall  never 
forget. 

The  impression  we  have  made  upon  our  children  will  never  pass  away. 
The  home  we  have  made — consciously  or  unconsciously — is  the  factor  in 
their  lives  of  the  greatest  importance. 

"NVe  may  have  sown  the  seeds  of  a  positive  moral  goodness,  to  see  the 
flowers  come  up,  but  choked  by  weeds ;  we  may  have  studied  household 
education,  and  have  learned  the  supposed  seed-time  and  harvest  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  have  sown  broadcast  the  grain  of  integrity,  self-denial,  energy, 
and  industry,  yet  we  have  reared  only  idlers,  drunkards,  and  selfish  volup- 
tuaries as  the  result  of  our  home-training.  The  seed-time  was  ours ;  the 
harvest  is  the  Lord's.  We  are  not  told  why  we  sometimes  fail  in  our  best 
efforts,  but  we  know  that  we  do  fail. 

We  C!^n,  therefore,  promise  no  parent  success.  There  are  some  soils  in 
which  plants  of  virtue  will  not  grow.  Nor  is  character  dependent  either 
upon  instruction  or  training.  The  good  son  and  the  bad  son  grow  up  by 
the  same  fireside.  It  is  the  use  which  each  will  make  of  his  opportunities 
which  will  determine  the  question.  And  even  the  best  people  must  go 
through  deep  trials  before  character  is  perfected.  To  live  unselfishly  to 
good  aims,  to  rise  above  our  daily  and  hourly  temptations,  to  do  our  duty 
whether  rewarded  or  not— these  are  our  stepping-stones. 

But,  whether  dectined  to  be  suocr  sful  or  unsuccessful,  all  people  should 
try  to  make  a  home  whose  inliuence  shall  be  good.  Whether  humble  or 
important,  our  duty  remains  the  same — to  make  a  good  home  according  to 
our  lights. 

We  live  in  an  age  which  has  thrown  away  tradition,  yet  it  will  not  hurt 
us  to  read  of  the  past,  with  its  trainings  and  teachings,  its  formal  piecepts 
its  stiff  manners,  its  respect  for  elders,  its  oJd-school  customs.  Let  us  aim 
to  take  for  our  model  all  that  was  good  in  that  sort  of  home. 

Then  let  us  read  of  the  homes  which  have  formed  the  great  and  good 
ami  useful  people  of  our  Pantheon.  We  may  see,  as  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  how  a  wretched  and  worthless  father  developed  the  most 
generous  and  useful  of  daughters.  We  may  learn  in  almost  all  biographies 
some  great  lesson  of  virtue  born  of  trouble.  We  shall  have  to  accept  many 
a  story  of  worthless  children  who  have  not  been  made  good  by  anything; 
many  worthless  parents  who  have  made  their  children  unhappy ;  but  we 
sh-'ll  occasionally  be  refreshed  b}'  a  well-spring  of  such  delightful  fresh- 
ness that  we  slufll  have  strength  given  us  wherewith  to  struggle  on. 

And  character,  when  fine,  is  such  a  very  remunerative  thing  to  the  mind 
which  needs  help  !     We  almost  welcome  any  suffering  if  it  would  make 
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US  so  strong,  noble,  true  as  some  people  have  been.  We  sometimes  look 
back  through  our  tears,  and  see  what  a  large  place  a  certain  character  we 
have  known  has  filled  in  the  lives  of  all  who  knew  him.  A  hard-work- 
ing country  doctor  may  have  been,  as  we  look  up  his  record  after  death,  a 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  Admirable  Crichton,  a  Carlo  Borromeo,  We  remem- 
ler  his  mirth,  his  cheerfulness,  his  courtesy,  his  wit,  his  industiy,  faith- 
fulness, and  unselfishness.  We  remember  how  he  came  into  the  sick-room 
at  early  morning,  bringing  flowers  with  the  dew  on  them  for  his  suflTering 
patient,  and  we  follow  him  through  the  years  of  his  beneficent  but  unre- 
corded life,  saying,  "  This  was  character." 

So  of  many  a  woman  unknown  to  fame,  we  remember  how  bravely  she 
met  calamity  and  shame,  brought  to  her  by  the  man  who  had  sworn  to 
love  and  to  protect.  We  remember  how  cheerfully  she  worked  for  him 
ami  for  her  children,  never  losing  her  faith  in  human  nature,  how  she  was 
capable  of  seeing  others  succeed  without  envy,  how  pure  her  heart,  how 
equable  her  temper.  We  remember  how  she  made  home  happy,  and  how 
pretty  and  agreeable  she  was,  although  her  mornings  were  given  to  music 
lessons  and  her  afternoons  to  drudgery.  Mo  one  wculd  have  suspected,  as 
she  'gathered  her  lambs  about  her  evening  wood  fire,  that  she  had  been 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.     This  was  character. 

And  we  remember  the  man  who  all  through  his  life  lived  under  an  un- 
just suspicion  to  shield  a  brother  or  a  son.  We  think  of  the  old  man  to 
I  whom  came  domestic  trials  of  the  hardest,  yet  who  never  lost  his  faith. 

We  think  of  the  brilliant  woman  of  society,  who  stuffs  her  wounds  with 
brocade,  and  never  lets  the  world  see  that  she  bleeds  inwardly.  She  has 
swallowed  her  troubles.  She  can  work  for  that  worthies;-,  that  drunken 
SOD.  No  one  will  know  that  she  does  it.  It  is  necessary  for  the  other 
members  of  her  family  that  she  keep  up  that  home  in  its  supposed  splen- 
dour. It  is  only  anotlier  sleepless  year  to  her  !  What  does  it  matter  ? 
i  This  is  character. 

So  long  as  men  and  women  remember  that  home  is  the  anchor  of  the 
i  State,  so  long  will  they  be  doing  their  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  country, 
land  to  God. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  lay  down  any  definite  and  unalterable  rules. 
I  The  hours  of  rising,  of  retiring,  of  taking  meals,  of  dressing,  receiving 
Icompany,  and  of  allowing  either  gaiety  or  sobriety  to  rule  the  house,  this 
Imust  be  left  to  the  sense,  taste,  and  discretion  of  every  householder. 

Almost  all  people  of  sense  agree  as  to  the  advantages  of  early  rising  and 

[punctuality  and  economy  and  general  good  manners.     It  may  seem  very 

|coinmonplace  to  even  allude  to  them. 
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lies  behind  good  reputation  to  which  we  would  appeal.  It  is  to  the  sacred 
sense  of  the  reality  of  home.  It  is  to  the  feeling  that  Wordsworth  ex- 
presses in  his  well-known  lines  respecting  those 

" who  never  roam. 

True  to  the  sacred  [joints  of  heaven  and  home." 

Still  less  have  we  been  able  to  tell  parents,  except  very  generally,  what 
books  their  children  should  read.  We  are  very  great  believers  in  fairy 
tales,  and  think  that  the  nursery  circle  should  be  entertained  by  the 
mother  in  reading  aloud  those  delightfully  fantastic  productions  of  Grimm 
and  others  who  have  explored  the  world  under  the  fern-leaves.  There  is 
no  dano-er  that  these  stories  will  make  liars  of  children,  as  some  conscien- 
tious people  have  feared.  A  child  perceives  at  once  the  difference  between 
fact  and  fancy. 

And  the  fairy  stories  are  as  true  as  "  Sandford  and  Merton  "  or  the  "Rollo 
Books."  Let  children  read  both.  Let  the  delicate  instruction  which  fil- 
ters through  "  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk,"  "  Cinderella,"  and  through  the 
immortal  pages  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  reach  a  youthful  mind  early. 
These  books  give  an  elegance  and  a  fulness  to  the  intellect  of  a  child 
which  no  practical  book  can  reach.  A  child  is  nearer  heaven  than  we  are ; 
he  still  sees  the  unseen. 

"  And  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  does  he  come 
From  God,  who  is  his  home. 

We  should  remember  that  his  clear  and  unpolluted  mind  still  revels  in 
dimly  remembered  wonders,  of  which  we  have  lost  sight,  and  the  univer- 
sal craving  of  a  child's  mind  for  the  wonderful  is  not  to  be  despised. 

As  for  the  growing  man  and  woman,  we  can  only  say :  give  them  good 
books  at  first,  and  they  will  never  wish  for  any  other.  Form  a  taste,  and 
then  turn  them  into  a  well-selected  library.  If  a  little  girl  comes  to  her 
mother  and  asks,  "  What  shall  I  read  V  she  should  always  be  helped  to  a 
good  book.  But,  after  her  tastes  are  pronounced,  she  will  read  what  she 
likes  or  will  not  read  at  all. 

And  we  would  earnestly  urge  upon  American  mothers  to  go  into  society  I 
with  their  daughters,  to  make  the  greatest  effort  to  be  with  them,  to  know 
well  their  intimates,  to  keep  young  for  their  daughters'  sake.     It  is  very 
often  that,  with  small  means  and  with  young  children,  a  mother  finds  her- 
self unable  to  do  this  thing.     Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  aj 
mother  economizes  on  her  own  dress  in  order  that  her  daughter  may  b«j 
better  dressed,  and  stays  at  home  herself  to  send  her  daughter.     This  is  aj 
great  mistake.    The  mother's  presence  as  chaperon  to  her  daughter  would] 
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have  saved  us  much  national  scandal.  In  families  of  good  ancestry, 
where  good  manners  have  been  transmitted,  we  find  always  the  mother  a 
prominent  feature  in  society.  In  families  of  no  antecedents,  those  who 
must  make  a  family,  certainly  this  rule  should  be  even  nore  vigorously 
followed.  We  would  have  no  reproach  of  "  fast  girls  "  if  dignified  mothers 
watched  over  thei"  daughters'  amusements. 

If  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  loving,  appreciative,  and  grateful, 
they  should  teach  them  to  reverence  and  to  obey.  If  they  wish  them  to 
be  graceful,  accomplished,  refined,  they  must  surround  them  with  these  ad- 
vantages at  hc»me.  They  must  teach  them  not  only  those  principles  of 
good-breeding  which  spring  from  the  heart,  but  they  must  tell  them  of 
the  immense  force  which  lies  in  social  good-breeding  and  in  pleasant 
manners. 

And  if  we  could  compress  into  one  golden  sentence  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  formula  for  home  happiness,  it  would  be  this  :  Be  as  polite  to  one  an- 
other a3  if  all  were  strangers.  Do  not  let  the  intimacy  of  home  b^  eak 
down  a  single  barrier  of  self-control.  Let  every  member  of  the  family 
studiously  respect  the  rights — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical — of  every 
other  member.  Let  each  one  refrain  from  attacking  the  convictions  of  the 
other.     We  should  not  so  treat  a  stranger.     Why  our  own  ? 

"  Ptill  in  thy  right  haud  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues." 

XIV". 
ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MONEY. 
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BY   LOED  LYTTON. 

(Addressed  chiejiy  to  the  Young) 

In  a  work  of  fiction  I  once  wrote  this  sentence,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
found,  if  considered,  suggestive  of  some  practical  truths — "  Money  is 
character," 

In  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  certainly  character  is  money.  The  man 
who  gives  me  his  labour  in  return  for  the  wages  which  the  labour  is 
worth,  pledges  to  me  something  more  than  his  labour — he  pledges  to  me 
certain  qualities  of  his  moral  being,  such  as  honesty,  sobriety,  and  dili- 
I  gence.  If,  in  these  respects,  he  maintain  his  character,  he  will  have  my 
I  money  as  long  as  I  want  his  labour ;  and  when  I  want  his  labour  no 
longer,  his  character  is  money's  worth  to  him  for  somebody  else.     If,  in 
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addition  to  the  moral  qualities  I  have  named,  he  establish  a  character  foi- 
other  attributes  which  have  their  own  price  in  the  money  market — if  he 
exhibits  a  superior  intelligence,  skill,  energy,  zeal — his  labour  rises  in 
value.  Thus,  in  the  humblest  class  of  life,  character  is  money;  and  accord- 
ing as  the  man  earns  or  spends  the  money,  money  in  turn  becomes  char- 
acter. 

As  money  is  the  most  evident  power  in  the  world's  uses,  so  the  use  that 
he  makes  of  money  is  often  all  that  the  world  knov/s  about  a  man.  Is 
our  money  gained  justly  and  spent  prudently  ?  our  character  establishes 
a  claim  on  respect.  Is  it  gained  nobly  and  spent  beneficently  ?  our  char- 
acter commands  more  than  respect — it  wins  a  place  in  that  higher  sphere 
of  opinion  which  comprises  admiration,  gratitude,  love.  Is  money  inherited 
without  merit  of  ours,  lavished  recklessly  away  ?  our  character  disperses 
itself  with  the  spray  of  the  golden  shower — it  is  not  the  money  alone  of 
which  we  are  spendthrifts.  Is  money  meanly  acquired,  selfishly  hoarded  ? 
it  is  not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are  misers ;  we  are  starving  our 
own  human  hearts,  depriving  them  of  their  natural  ailment  in  the  approv- 
al and  affection  of  others.  We  invest  the  money  which  we  fancy  so  safe 
out  at  compound  interest  in  the  very  worst  possession  a  man  can  purchase 
— viz..  an  odious  reputation.  In  fact,  the  more  we  look  round  the  more 
we  shall  come  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  test  of  a  man's  character 
more  generally  adopted  than  the  way  in  which  his  money  is  managed. 
Money  is  a  terrible  blab  ;  she  will  betray  the  secrets  of  her  owner  what- 
ever he  do  to  gag  her.  His  virtues  will  creep  out  in  her  whisper,  his 
vices  she  will  cry  aloud  at  the  top  of  her  tongue. 

But  the  management  of  money  is  an  art  ?  True ;  but  that  which  we 
call  an  art  means  an  improvement,  and  not  a  deterioration,  of  a  something 
existent  already  in  nature ;  and  the  artist  can  onl}'  succeed  in  improving 
his  art  in  proportion  as  he  improves  himself  in  the  qualities  which  the  art 
demands  in  i\w  artist.  Now  the  management  of  m.oney  is,  in  much,  the 
managemt  nt  of  self  If  Heaven  allotted  to  each  man  seven  guardian  an- 
gels, five  of  them  at  least  would  be  found  night  and  day  hovering  over  his 
pockets. 

On  the  first  rule  of  the  art  of  managing  money  all  preceptors  must  he 
agreed.     It  is  told  in  three  words,  "  Horror  of  Debt." 

Nurse,  cherish,  never  cavil  away,  the  wholesc  -j  horror  of  Debt.  Per- 
sonal liberty  is  the  paramount  essential  to  human  dignity,  and  human 
happiness.  Man  hazards  the  condition  and  loses  the  virtues  of  freeman 
in  proportion  as  he  accustoms  his  thoughts  to  view,  without  anguish  and 
shame,  hi.s  lapse  iuto  the  bondage  of  debtor.    Debt  is  to  man  what  the 
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serpent  is  to  the  bird ;  its  eye  fascinates,  its  breath  poisons,  its  coil 
crushes  sinew  and  bone,  its  jaw  is  the  pitiless  grave.  If  you  mock  my 
illustration,  if  you  sneer  at  the  truth  it  embodies,  give  yourself  no  farther 
trouble  to  learn  how  to  manage  your  money.  Consider  yourself  doomed  ; 
pass  on  your  way  with  a  jaunty  step;  the  path  is  facile — paths  to  Aver- 
iius  always  are.  But  if,  while  I  write,  your  heart,  true  to  the  instinct  of 
inauliood,  responds  to  my  words — if  you  say,  "  Agreed ;  that  which  you 
oiill  the  first  rule  for  the  management  of  money,  I  hold  yet  more  impera- 
tive as  the  necessity  to  freedom  and  the  life-spring  of  probity" — then 
advance  on  your  way,  assured  that  wherever  it  wind  it  must  ascend.  You 
see  but  the  temple  of  Honour ;  close  behind  it  is  the  temple  of  Fortune. 
You  will  pass  through  the  one  to  the  other, 

"  But,"  sighs  the  irresolute  youth,  whom  the  eye  of  the  serpent  has  al- 
ready charmed,  "  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  keep  out  of  debt  as  it  is  to 
write  warnings  against  getting  into  it." 

Easy  to  keep  out  of  debt  ?  Certainly  not.  Nothing  in  life  worth  an 
etlbrt  is  easy.     Do  you  expect  to  know  the  first  six  b  of  Euclid  by 

inspiration  ?  Could  you  get  over  that  problem  in  the  firs'  '^ook,  popularly 
called  the  Ass's  Bridge,  without  a  sigh  of  fatigue  ?  Can  j^u  look  back  to 
the  rudimentary  agonies  of  the  Multiplication  Table  and  the  Rule  of 
Three,  or  As  in  2^7Ycscn^i,  or  even  Propria  quce  maribus,  without  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  moment  when  you  fnirly  gave  in,  and  said,  "This  is 
too  much  for  human  powers  ?"  Even  in  things  the  pleasantest,  if  we  wish 
to  succeed  we  must  toil.  We  are  all  Adam's  children.  Whatever  we  cul- 
ture on  earth,  till  we  win  our  way  back  into  Eden,  we  must  earn  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brain.  Not  even  the  Sybarite  was  at  ease  on  his  rose-bed — 
even  for  him  some  labour  was  needful.  No  hand  save  his  own  could  un- 
cnnnple  the  rose-leaf  that  chafed  him.  Each  object  under  the  sun  reflects 
a  difficulty  on  the  earth.  "  Every  hair,"  says  that  exquisite  Publius  Syrus, 
whose  fragments  of  old  verse  are  worth  libraries  of  modern  comedies — 
"every  hair  casts  its  shadow." 

But  think,  oh,  young  man !  of  the  object  I  place  before  you,  and  then 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  if  you  still  sigh,  "  Easy  to  preach,  and  not  ea.sy  to 
practise."  I  have  no  interest  in  the  preaching  ;  your  interest  is  immense 
in  the  practice.  That  object  not  won,  your  heart  has  no  peace,  and  your 
hearth  no  security.  Your  conscience  itself  leaves  a  door  open  night  and 
flay  to  the  tempter ;  night  and  day  to  the  ear  of  a  debtor  steal  whispers 
that  prompt  to  the  deeds  of  a  felon.  Three  years  ago  you  admired  the 
rising  success  of  some  most  respectable  man.  Where  is  he  now  ?  In  the 
dock — in  the  jail — in  the  hulks  ?     What !  that  opulent  banker,  whose 
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plate  dazzled  princes  ?  or  that  flourishing  clerk,  who  drove  the  high-step- 
ping horse  to  his  office  ?  The  same.  And  his  crime  ?  Fraud  an(3 
swindling.  What  demon  could  urge  so  respectable  a  man  to  so  shameful 
an  act  ?  1  know  not  the  name  of  the  demon,  but  the  cause  of  the  crime 
the  wretch  tells  you  himself.  Ask  him  :  what  is  his  answer ?  "I  got 
into  debt — no  way  to  get  out  of  it  but  the  way  which  I  took — to  the  dock, 
to  the  jail,  to  the  hulks  !" 

Easy  to  keep  out  of  debt !  No,  my  young  friend,  it  is  difficult.  Are 
you  rich  ?  The  bland  tradesman  cries,  "  Pay  when  you  please."  Your 
rents  or  your  father's  allowance  will  not  be  due  for  three  months  ;  youi* 
purse  in  the  mean  while  can  not  afford  you  some  pleasant  vice  or  some  in- 
nocent luxury,  which  to  young  heirs  seems  a  want.  You  are  about  to 
relinquish  the  vice  or  dispense  with  the  luxury;  a chai'ming acquaintance, 
who  lives  no  one  knows  how,  though  no  one  lives  better,  introduces  an 
amiable  creature,  sleek  as  a  cat,  with  pavs  of  velvet  hiding  claws  of  steel, 
his  manners  are  pleasing,  his  calling  —usury.  "You  wfint  the  money  for 
three  months.  Why  say  three  ?  Your  name  to  a  bill  for  six  months,  and 
the  vice  or  the  luxury  is  yours  the  next  hour  !  Certainly  the  easy  thing 
here  is  to  put  your  name  to  the  bill.  Presto !  you  are  in  debt — the  demon 
has  you  down  in  his  books. 

Are  you  poor  ?  Still  your  character  is  yet  without  fitain,  and  your  char- 
acter is  a  property  on  which  you  can  borrow  a  trifle.  But  when  you 
borrow  on  your  character,  it  is  your  character  that  you  leave  in  pawn. 
The  property  to  you  is  priceless,  and  the  loan  that  subjects  it  to  be  a 
pledge  unredeemed  is — a  trifle. 

Young  friend,  be  thou  patrician  or  plebeian,  learn  to  say  No  at  the  first 
to  thy  charming  acquaintance.  The  worst  that  the  "  No"  can  inflict  on 
thee  is  a  privation — a  want — always  short  of  starvation.  No  young  man, 
with  the  average  health  of  youth,  need  be  in  danger  of  starving.  But, 
despite  that  privation  or  want,  thy  youth  itself  is  such  riches  that  there  is 
not  a  purse-proud  old  millionaire  of  sixty  who,  provided  thy  good  name 
be  unsoiled,  would  not  delightedly  change  with  thee.  Be  contented  !  Sny 
No  !  Keep  unscathed  the  good  name,  keep  out  of  peril  the  honour,  with- 
out which  even  yon  battered  old  soldier,  who  is  hobbling  into  his  grave  ou 
half-pay  and  a  wooden  leg,  would  not  change  with  Achilles. 

Here  I  pause,  seemingly  to  digress,  really  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  my 
reasoning.  In  the  world  around  and  without  us  there  are  first  principles 
which  dely  all  philosophy.  We  may  arrive  with  Newton  at  the  law  of 
gravitation ;   there  we  stop.     "  We  enquire  no  more,"  says  Sir  William 
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Hamilton,  "  although  ignorant  now  as  previously  of  the  cause  of  gravi- 
tation." 

But  man  in  himself  is  a  world  ;  and  in  man's  moral  organization  there 
are  also  first  principles,  on  wliich  the  more  we  would  dispute  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  be  led  astray.     All  things  can  be  argued  upon ;   and 
therefore,  if  we  so  choose,  we  may  be  argued  out  of  all  things  the  best  for 
us.     There  are  some  things  for  men  and  nations  which  it  is  safest  never 
to  submit  to  an  argument.     I  would  not,  as  an  Englishman,  permit  trial 
by  jury,  or  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  or  the  honour  of  the  national  flag, 
or  the  privilege  of  a.sylum  to  political  exiles  to  become  open  questions  for 
the  casuists  of  other  lands  to  refine  into  ignorant  prejudices  on  the  part  of 
my  old-fashioned  country.     So,  as  a  human  being,  in  myself  integral  and 
independent — as  sovereign  in  free-will  as  any  state  on  earth,  however 
numerous  its  citizens,  however  imperial  its  sceptre — there  are  certain 
tilings  which  I  will  not  allow  to  be  open  questions ;    I  assume  them  a.s 
indispensable  to  my  own  completeness  of  human  being.      .1  grant  that  a 
i^reat  deal  may  be  said  against  them,  as  there  may  be  against  trial  by 
jury  and  tiio  honour  of  our  flag ;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  main- 
tain and  not  to  discuss  them,  not  because  I  doubt  that  all  hostile  argu- 
ments could  be  triumphantly  answered,  but  because  I  may  noi  be  such  a 
proficient  in  casuistry  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  others  ;   and  in  striving  to 
do  so  I  may  unsettle  in  my  own  mind  the  foundation  of  all  that  I  know 
to  be  both  the  temples  and  bulwarks  of  my  existence  as  man.     I  will  not 
consent  to  make  open  questions  of  aught  without  which  I  .should  think  it 
a  lucrcy  if  I  weie  hanged  as  a  dog.     I  have  read  very  subtile  arguments 
iij^'ainst  the  probabilities  that  my  frame  holds  a  soul — that  my  present  life 
involves  a  hereafter.     I  have  read  arguments  no  less  subtile  against  the 
Avi.sdom  and  almost  against  the  existence  of  eveiy  conceivable  virtue.     I 
could  quote  pages  by  writers  of  no  mean  ability  to  show  that  common 
honesty  is  a  vulgar  error.     So  that,  in  fact,  if  I  were  to  deliver  up  my 
whole  self  to  the  arbitrament  of  special  pleaders,  to-day  I  might  be  argued 
into  an  atheist,  and  to-morrow  into  a  pick-pocket.     Therefore  I  say  to 
the  young  man  about  entering  life  as  a  free  agent,  Whenever  you  are 
tempted  to  do  something  which  you  have  been  brought  up  by  honest 
parents  and  te.ichers  to  know  to  be  wrong,  do  not  argue  about  it — ^j'ou 
can  at  least  hold  your  tongue.     Without  an  argument  you  may  commit 
the  fault,  repent,  and  atone  it,  because  you  have  not  frittered  away  the 
conviction  that  you  have  done  wrong;  but  if  you  once  make  the  wrong 
an  open  question;  and  consent  to  argue  with  perhaps  a  more  practiced 
caBuist  than  yourself--his  argument  taking  part  with  your  temptation — 
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tlien  the  chance  is  that  you  do  more  than  a  wrong  thing,  that  you  do 
wrong  upon  philosophical  system,  and  will  very  soon  substitute  custom 
for  conscience.  Never  be  argued  out  of  your  soul,  neve,-  be  argued  out  of 
your  honour,  and  never  be  argued  into  believing  that  soul  and  honour  do 
not  run  a  terrible  risk  if  you  limp  into  life  with  the  load  of  a  debt  on 
your  shoulders,  and,  as  the  debt  grows  heavy  and  heavier,  the  hiss  of  some 
lying  fiend  in  your  ear,  "  Shake  it  off;  you  need  not  be  bankrupt ;  there 
is  an  alternative."  "  Oh,  heavens  !  what  alternative,  say  ! "  and  the  fiend 
whispers  low,  suasive  words — for  the  fiends  argue  well — suasive  words 
which,  put  in  plain  English,  mean  this  :  "  Be  a  cheat ;  be  a  swindler." 

Shake  hands,  brave  young  friend ;  we  are  agreed.  You  consent  to 
have  horror  of  debt.  You  will  abstain,  you  will  pinch,  you  will  work 
harder  and  harder,  if  needful.  You  will  not  slink  through  the  crowd  as 
a  debtor. 

Now  comes  the  next  danger.  You  will  not  incur  debt  for  yourself, 
but  you  have  a  friend.  Pythias,  your  friend,  your  familiar — the  man  you 
like  best  and  see  most  of — says  to  you,  "  Damon,  be  my  security — your 
name  to  this  bill!"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  cry  out  to  Damon, 
"  Pythias  means  to  cheat  thee — beware  ! "  But  I  address  to  Damon  this 
observation :  "  Pythias  asks  thee  to  guarantee  that  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months  hence  he  will  pay  to  another  man — say  to  Dionysius — so  many 
pounds  sterling."  Here  your  first  duty  as  an  honest  man  is  not  to  Pyth- 
ias, but  to  Dionysius.  Suppose  some  accident  happen — one  of  these 
which,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  Pythias,  constantly  happen  to 
the  Pythiases  of  other  Damons  who  draw  bills  on  the  bank  of  Futurity  ; 
suppose  that  the  smut  or  the  rain  spoil  the  crops  on  which  Pythias  relies, 
or  the  cargoes  he  expects  from  Marseilles,  Ctilifornia,  Utopia,  go  down  to 
the  bottomless  seas — Dionysus  must  come  upon  you !  Can  you  pay  to 
Dionysius  what  you  pledge  yourself  to  pay  to  him  in  spite  of  those  acci- 
dents ?  He  thinks  those  accidents  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  or  he 
would  not  requive  your  surety,  nor  charge  twenty  per  cent,  for  his  loan; 
and,  therefore,  since  he  clearly  doubts  Pythias,  his  real  trust  is  in  you. 
Do  not  merit  the  trust  ?  Can  you  pay  the  money  if  Pythias  can  not  ?  and, 
allowing  that  you  pay  the  money,  are  your  other  obligations  in  life  such 
as  to  warrant  that  sacrifice  to  Friendship  ?  If  you  can  not  pay,  or  if  you  owe 
it  to  others  more  sacred  than  Pythias  himself — owe  it  to  your  parents, 
your  plighted  bride,  or  wedded  wife,  or  the  children  to  whom,  what,  before 
their  birth,  was  your  fortune,  has  become  the  trust  money  for  their  pro- 
vision— not  to  hazard  for  Pythias  that  for  which,  if  lost,  not  you  alone 
but  others  must  suffer,  then  do  not  common  duty  and  common  honesty 
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forbid  you  to  become  surety  to  Pytbias  for  an  obligation  which  it  belongs 
not  to  Pytbias  but  to  Chance  to  lulfil  ?  I  am  the  last  man  to  say,  "  Do 
not  help  your  friend,"  if  you  honourably  can.  If  we  have  money,  we 
manage  it  ill  when  we  can  not  help  a  friend  at  a  pinch.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  this  :  Pythias  wants  money.  Can  you  give  it,  at  wbatevei-  stint  to 
yourself,  injustice  to  others  ?  If  you  can,  and  you  value  Pythias  more 
than  the  money,  give  the  money,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  but  if  you 
can  not  give  the  money,  don't  sign  the  bill.  Do  not  become  what,  in  rude 
truth,  you  do  become — a  knave  and  a  liar — if  you  guarantee  to  do  what 
you  know  that  you  can  not  do  should  the  guarantee  be  exacted.  He  is 
generous  who  gives  ;  he  who  lends  may  be  generous  also,  but  only  on  one 
condition,  viz.,  that  he  can  afford  to  give  what  he  can  afford  to  lend ; 
of  the  two,  therefore,  it  is  f^jafcr,  friendlier,  cheaper  in  the  long-run  to  give 
than  to  lend.  Give,  and  you  may  keep  your  friend  if  you  lose  your 
mrney ;  lend,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  lose  your  friend  if  ever  you 
get  back  your  money. 

But  if  you  do  lend,  let  it  bo  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  loan  is  a 
<;ift,  and  count  it  among  the  rarest  favours  of  Providence  if  you  be  ever 
lepaid.  Lend  to  Pythias  on  the  understanding,  "  This  is  a  loan  if  you 
ever  can  repay  me.  I  shall,  however,  make  this  provision  against  the 
chances  of  a  quarrel  between  us,  that  if  you  can  not  repay  me  it  stands  as 
a  gift." 

And  whatever  you  lend,  let  it  be  your  money,  and  not  your  name. 
Money  you  may  get  again,  and,  if  not,  you  may  contrive  to  do  without  it ; 
name  once  lost  you  can  not  get  again,  and  if  you  can  contrive  to  do  with- 
out it,  you  had  better  never  have  been  born. 

With  honour,  poverty  is  a  Noble;  without  honour,  wealth  is  a  Pauper. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Every  young  man  not  corrupted  says  "  Yes."  It  is  only 
some  wretched  old  cy  nic,  no  drop  of  warm  blood  in  his  veins,  who  says, 
"  Life  is  a  boon  without  honour." 

But  if  a  Jew  knock  at  your  door  and  show  you  a  bill  with  your  name 
as  a  promise  to  pay,  and  the  bill  be  dishonoured,  pray  what  becomes  of 
your  name  ? 

"  My  name  ! "  falters  Damon.     "  I  am  but  a  surety  ;  go  to  Pythias." 

"  Pythias  has  bolted  ! " 

Pay  the  bill,  Damon,  or  good-bye  to  your  honour ! 

Pardon  my  prolixity ;  earnestness  is  apt  to  be  garrulous.  Vixi !  I 
bave  lived  and  known  life.  And,  alas,  what  careers  bright  in  promise  I 
have  seen  close  in  jail  or  in  exile  ;  what  talents,  profuse  in  their  blossom, 
die  off  without  coming  to  fruit ;  what  virtues  the  manliest  rot  into  vices 
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the  meanest,  which,  when  one  cried  in  amazement,  "  How  account  for  so 
doleful  an  end  to  so  fair  a  commencement  ?  "  solve  their  whole  mystery 
in  this:  "Durnon  never  recovered  his  first  fatal  error;  Damon  put  his 
name  to  a  bill  by  which  Pythias  promised  to  pay  so  and  so  in  three 
months." 

Having  settled  these  essentia]  preliminaries — 1.  Never  to  borrow  where 
there  is  a  chance,  however  remote,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  repay ;  2. 
N  ever  to  lend  what  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  ;  3.  Never  to  guarantee 
for  another  what  you  can  not  fulfil  if  the  other  should  fail — you  start  in 
life  with  this  great  advantage  :  whatt  :er  you  have,  be  it  little  or  much, 
is  your  own.  Rich  or  poor,  you  start  as  a  freeman,  resolved  to  preserve 
in  your  freedom  the  noblest  condition  of  your  being  as  a  man. 

Now  fix  your  oyes  steadily  on  some  definite  end  in  the  future.  Con- 
sider well  whn.  yoi!  chiefly  wish  to  be  ,  then  compute  at  the  lowest  that 
which  you  are  by  talent,  and  at  the  highest  that  which  you  can  be  by 
labour.  Always  under  estimate  the  resources  of  talent ;  always  put  as 
against  you  the  chances  of  luck.  Then  set  down  on  the  other  side,  as 
against  talent  defective,  against  luck  advei'se,  all  that  which  can  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  energy,  patience,  perseverance.  These  last  are  infinite ; 
whatever  be  placed  against  them  is  finite ;  you  are  on  the  right  side  of 
any  system  of  book-keeping  by  double-entry  on  which  a  mortal  may  pre- 
sume to  calculate  accounts  with  Fate. 

The  finest  epithet  for  genius  is  that  wl.ich  was  applied  to  Newton's 
genius,  "patient."  He  w',.  has  patience,  coujjled  with  energy,  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  obtain  I  results  of  genius  ;  he  who  has  genius  without 
patience  and  without  energy  (if,  indeed.,  such  genius  be  a  thing  possible) 
might  as  well  have  no  genius  at  all.  His  works  and  aims,  like  the  plants 
of  Nature  before  the  Deluge,  are  characterized  by  the  slig^-tness  of  their 
roots. 

Fortunf^  xssaid  to  be  blind,  but  her  favourites  never  are.  Ambition  has 
the  eye  of  the  eagle,  Prudence  that  of  the  lynx  ,  the  first  looks  through  the 
air,  the  last  along  the  ground. 

The  man  who  succeeds  above  his  fellows  is  the  one  who,  early  in  life, 
clearly  discerns  his  object,  and  toward  that  object  habitually  directs  his 
powers.  Thus,  indeed,  even  genius  itself  is  but  fine  observation  strength- 
ened by  fixity  of  purpose.  Every  man  who  observes  vigilantly  and  re- 
solves steadfastly  grows  unconsciously  into  gerius. 

Assuming  that  fortune  be  your  object,  let  your  first  efforts  be  not  for 
wealth,  but  independence.  Whatever  be  your  talents,  whatever  youi 
prospects,  never  be  tempted  to  speculate  away,  on  the  chance  of  a  palace. 
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that  which  yoii  need  as  a  provision  against  the  work-liouse.  Youth  is  too 
apt  to  exclaim,  "  Aut  Caesar  aut  nullus."  But  that  saying  was  only  for  a 
Caesar  ;  and  even  for  him  it  was  not  a  wise  one.  To  a  CiPsar  there  should 
have  been  no  Aut.  Nemesis  sighed  "  Aut  nullus"  when  Caesar  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  marble  Pompey. 

A  daring  trader  hazards  the  halter  if  lie  says  "  Rothschild  or  nothing  ; " 
a  philosopher  will  end  as  a  charlatfin  if  he  says  "  Aristotle  or  nothing ; "  a 
fentleman  who  says  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  nothing"  is  on  the  eve  of  be- 
coming a  blackleg.  Tiie  safe  maxim  is  this :  "  The  highest  I  can  be,  but 
on  no  account — nullus." 

Let  your  first  caro  be,  then,  independence.  Without  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence you  are  not  even  intellectually  free  ;  with  independence,  even 
though  it  be  gained  through  some  occupation  which  you  endure  as  a  drud- 
gery, still,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  will  be  always  some  hours 
for  the  occupation  in  which  you  delight. 

This  observation  applies  in  fullest  force  to  aspirants  in  literature.  It 
is  my  cruel  fate  to  receive  no  unfrequent  communications  from  youths 
whose  calling  is  that  of  the  counter,  whose  tastes  are  those  of  Parnassus ; 
and  tlie  pitch  of  these  unsolicited  communications  is  invariably  this : 

'•  I  gain  so  many  shillings  a  week  by  a  vulgar  and  detestable  trade  ;  but 
I  have  a  soul  above  buttons.  Read  the  MSS.  I  inclose.  Do  you  not  think 
there  is  some  merit  in  them  ?  Could  I  not  succeed  jus  an  author  ?  I  have 
had  disadvantages  to  encounter — so  had  Burns.  I  can  not  boast  of  a 
scholastic  education  :  I  have  had  very  little  leisure  to  educate  myself ; 
still " — et  cetera,  et  cetera,  all  the  ct  cetera  involving  the  same  question  : 
"  As  I  am  unfit  to  be  an  apprentice,  am  I  not  fit  to  be  an  author  ?  Not 
having  enough  of  human  intelligence,  perseverance,  and  energy  to  excel 
as  a  hatter,  a  tailor,  a  butcher,  a  baker,  may  I  not  be  a  Walter  Scott  or  a 
Byron  ? " 

Useless — I  solemnly  warn  all  such  contingent  correspondents  as  may 
now  he  looming  ominously  among  other  unwelcome  clouds  that  menace 
ray  few  holiday  hours-- useles^s  to  apply  to  me.  Be  the  specimens  of 
genius  under  difficultie';  thus  volunteered  to  my  eye  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent, my  answer,  as  an  honest  man,  can  be  only  this ,  "  Keep  to  the  calling 
that  assures  you  a  something  out  of  which  you  may  extract  independence 
until  you  are  independent.  Give  to  that  calling  all  your  heart,  all  your 
mind.  If  I  were  hatter,  or  tailor,  or  butcher,  or  baker.  I  should  resolve 
to  consider  my  calling  the  best  in  the  world,  and  devote  to  it  the  best  of 
my  powers.     Independence  once  won,  then  be  Byron  or  Scott  if  you  can." 
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Independence !  independence  !  the  right  and  the  power  to  follow  the 
bent  of  year  genius  without  fear  of  the  bailiff  and  dun  should  be  your 
first  inflexible  aim.  To  attain  independence,  so  apportion  your  expendi- 
ture as  to  spend  less  than  you  have  or  you  earn.  Make  this  rule  impera- 
tive. I  know  of  none  better.  Lay  by  something  every  year,  if  it  be  but 
a  shilling.  A  shilling  laid  by,  net  and  clear  from  a  debt,  is  a  receipt  in 
full  for  all  claims  in  the  past,  and  you  go  on  with  light  foot  and  light 
heart  to  the  future.  "  How  am  I  to  save  and  lay  by  ?  "  saith  the  author, 
or  anv  other  man  of  wants  more  large  than  his  means.  The  answer  is 
obvious  :  "  If  you  can  not  increase  your  means,  then  you  must  diminish 
your  wants."  Every  skilled  labourer  of  fair  repute  can  earn  enough  not 
to  starve,  and  a  surplus  beyond  that  bare  sufficiency.  Yet  many  a  skilled 
labourer  suffers  more  from  positive  privation  than  the  unskilled  rural 
peasant.     Why  ?     Because  he  encourages  wants  in  excess  of  his  means. 

A  man  of  £300  a  year,  living  up  to  that  income,  truly  complains  of  pov- 
erty ;  but  if  he  live  at  the  rate  of  £2.50  a  year,  he  is  comparatively  rich. 
"  Oh,"  says  Gentility,  "  but  I  must  have  this  or  that,  which  necessitates 
the  yearly  £50  you  ask  me  to  save — I  must  be  genteel."    Why  that  must  ? 
That  certain  folk  may  esteem  you  ?     Believe  me,  they  esteem  you  much 
more  for  a  balance  at  your  banker's  than  for  that  silver  teapot  or  that 
mannikin  menial  in  sugar-loaf  buttons.     "But,"  says  Parental  Affection, 
"  I  must  educate  my  boy  ;    that  £.50  saved  from  my  income  is  the  cost  of 
his  education."     Is  it  so  ?     Can  all  the  school-masters  in  Europe  teach 
him  a  nobler  lesson  than  that  of  a  generous  thrift,  a  cheerful  and  brave 
self-denial  ?     If  the  £50  be  really  the  sum  which  the  boy's  schooling 
needs,  and  you  can  spare  nothing  else  from  your  remaining  £250,  still  save 
and  lay  by  for  a  year,  and  during  that  year  let  the  boy  study  at  home,  by 
seeing  how  gladly  you  all  are  saving  for  him.     Then  the  next  year  the 
schooling  is  the  present  which  you  all — father,  mother,  and  sister — by 
many  slight  acts  of  self-denial,  have  contrived  to  make  to  your  boy.   And 
if  he  be  a  boy  of  good  heart,  a  boy  such  as  parents  so  thoughtful  nearly 
always  rear,  he  will  go  to  his  school  determined  to  make  up  to  you  for  all 
the  privations  he  has  seen  those  he  loves  endure  for  his  sake. 

You  may  tell  me  that  practically  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the 
school  goes  on,  and  next  year  you  must  equally  pinch  for  the  £50.  True  ; 
but  there  is  this  mighty  difference,  you  are  a  year  in  advance  of  the  sum ; 
and,  the  habit  of  savi:  ^  thus  formed,  you  may  discover  something  else  that 
will  bear  a  retrenchment.  Ho  who  saves  for  one  year  finds  the  security, 
pleasure,  and  pride  in  it  a  luxury  so  great  that  liis  invention  will  be  quick- 
ened to  keep  it.     Lay  by  !  lay  by  !     What  makes  the  capital  of  nations  ? 
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Savings ;  nothing  else.  Neither  nations  nor  raen  are  safe  against  fojtunes 
;;n1ess  they  can  hit  on  a  system  by  which  they  save  more  than  they  spend. 
When  that  system  is  once  established,  at  what  a  ratio  capital  accumulates  ! 
Wiiat  resources  the  system  gradually  develops !  In  that  one  maxim  is  the 
secret  of  England's  greatness  1  Do  you  think  it  mean  to  save  more  than 
you  spend  ?  You  do  in  that  what  alone  gives  your  country  its  rank  in 
the  universe.  The  system  so  grand  for  an  empire  can  not  be  mean  for  a 
citizen. 

Well,  we  havy  now  added  another  rule  to  the  canons  prescribed  to  the 
Mana<Tement  of  Money :  save  more  than  you  spend.  Whatever  your 
means  be,  so  apportion  your  wants  that  your  means  may  exceed  them. 
Every  man  >yho  earns  but  ten  shillings  a  week  can  do  this  if  he  please, 
whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary  ;  for  if  he  can  live  upon  ten  shil- 
lings a  week,  he  can  live  upon  nine  and  elevenpence. 

In  this  rule  mark  the  emphatic  distinction  between  poverty  and  needi- 
ness.  Poverty  is  relative,  and  therefore  not  ignoble ;  Neediness  is  a 
])ositive  degradation.  If  I  have  only  £100  a  year,  I  am  rich  as  compared 
with  the  majority  of  my  countrymen.  If  I  have  £5000  a  year,  I  may  be 
poor  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  my  associates,  and  very  poor  com- 
pared to  my  next-door  neighbour.  With  either  of  these  incomes  I  am 
relatively  poor  or  rich ;  but  with  either  of  these  incomes  I  may  be  posi- 
tively needy,  or  positively  free  from  neediness.  With  the  £100  a  year  I 
may  need  no  man's  help ;  I  may  at  least  have  "  my  crust  of  bread  and 
liberty."  But  with  £.3000  a  year  I  may  dread  a  ring  at  ray  bell ;  I  may 
have  my  tyrannical  masters  in  servants  whose  wages  I  can  not  i)ay  ;  my 
L'xile  may  be  at  the  tiat  of  the  first  long-suffering  man  who  enters  a 
iudgment  against  me  ;  for  the  flesh  that  lies  nearest  to  my  heart  some 
Shylock  may  be  dusting  his  scales  and  whetting  his  knife.  Nor  is  this 
an  exaggeration.  Some  of  the  neediest  men  I  ever  knew  have  a  nominal 
£")000  a  year.  Every  man  is  needy  who  spends  more  than  he  has  ;  no 
man  is  needy  who  spends  less.  I  may  so  ill  manage  my  money  that,  with 
£")000  a  year,  I  purchase  the  worst  evils  of  poverty — terror  and  shame;  I 
may  so  well  manage  my  money  that,  with  £100  a  year,  I  |)urchase  the 
best  blessings  of  wealth — safety  and  respect,  Man  is  a  kingly  animal. 
Ill  every  state  which  does  not  enslave  him,  it  is  not  labour  which  makes 
him  less  loyally  lord  of  himself — it  is  fear. 


"  Rex  est  qui  metuit  nihil, 
Et  hoc  regnum  sibi  (juisque  det,'* 

Money  is  character — money  also  is  power.     I  have  power  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  I  spend  on  myself,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money 
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I  can,  if  I  please,  give  away  tu  another.  We  feel  this  as  wo  advance 
in  years.  How  helpless  is  an  (M  man  who  has  not  a  tarthing  to 
give  or  to  leave  !  But  be  moderately  amiable,  grateful,  and  kind,  and 
though  you  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  you  will  never  want  a 
wife's  tenderness  nor  a  child's  obedience  if  you  have  something  to  leave 
or  to  give.     This  reads  like  satire  ;  it  is  solder  truth. 

But  now  we  arrive  at  the  power  of  money  well  managed.  You  have 
„ot  money — yon  have  it ;  and,  with  it,  the  heart,  and  the  sense,  and  the 
taste  to  extract  from  the  metal  its  uses.  Talk  of  the  power  of  knowledge  ! 
What  can  knowledge  invent  that  money  can  not  purchase  ?  Money,  it  is 
true,  can  not  give  you  the  brain  of  the  philosopher,  the  eye  of  the  painter, 
the  ear  of  the  musician,  nor  that  inner  sixth  sense  of  beauty  and  truth  by 
which  the  poet  unites  in  himself  philosopher,  painter,  musician;  but 
money  can  refine  and  exalt  your  existence  with  all  that  philosopher, 
painter,  musician,  poet,  accomplish.  That  which  they  are  your  wealth 
can  not  make  you,  l)ut  that  which  they  do  is  at  the  command  of  youi' 
wealth.  You  may  collect  in  your  libraries  all  thoughts  which  all  thinkers 
have  confided  to  books ;  your  galleries  may  teem  with  the  treasures  of 
art;  the  air  that  you  breathe  may  be  vocal  with  music ;  better  than  all, 
when  you  summon  the  Graces,  they  can  come  to  your  call  in  their  sweet 
name  of  Charities.  You  can  build  up  as3'lums  for  age,  and  academies  for 
youth.  Pining  Merit  may  spring  to  hope  at  your  voice,  and  "  Poverty 
(Trow  cheerful  in  your  .sight."  Money  well  managed  deserves,  indeed,  the 
apotheosis  to  which  she  was  raised  by  her  Latin  adorers;  she  is  Divn 
Moncta — a  goddess. 

I  have  said  that  he  who  sets  out  in  life  with  the  resolve  to  acquire 
money  should  place  clearly  before  him  some  definite  object  to  which  the 
money  is  but  the  means.  He  thus  sweetens  privation  and  dignities  thrift. 
Money  never  can  be  well  managed  if  sought  solely  through  the  greed  of 
money  for  its  own  .sake.  In  all  meanness  there  is  a  defect  of  intellect  as 
well  as  of  heart.  And  even  the  cleverness  of  avarice  is  but  the  cunniny 
of  imbecility. 

The  first  object  connected  with  money  is  the  security  for  individual 
freedom — pecuniary  independence.  That  once  gained,  whatever  is  surplus 
becomes  the  fair  capital  for  reproductive  adventure.  Adhere  but  to  this 
rule  in  (!very  speculation,  however  tempting,  preserve  free  from  all  hazard 
that  which  you  require  to  live  on  without  depending  upon  other-s. 

It  is  a  great  motive  to  economy,  a  strong  safe-guard  to  conduct,  and  a 
wonderful  stimulant  to  all  mental  power,  if  you  can  associate  your  toil  fur 
money  with  some  end  dear  to  your  atfections.     I  once  knew  a  boy  of  good 
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parts,  but  who  seemed  incorrigibly  indolent.  His  father,  a  professional 
man,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  widow  and  son  utterly  destitute.  The 
widow  resolved  to  continue  the  education  of  her  boy,  however  little  ho 
had  hitherto  profited  by  it — engaged  herself  as  teacher  at  a  school,  and 
devoted  her  salary  to  her  son.  i  rom  that  moment  the  boy  began  to  work 
n  good  earnest.  He  saw  the  value  of  money  in  this  world  ;  he  resolved 
to  requite  his  mother — to  see  her  once  more  in  a  home  of  her  own ;  lie 
distinguished  himself  at  school ;  he  obtained,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an 
enti'y  in  a  mercantile  house.  At  the  age  of  twenty  his  salary  enabled  him 
to  place  his  mother  in  a  modest  suburban  lodging,  to  which  he  came  home 
every  night.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  a  rich  man,  and,  visiting  him 
at  his  villa,  I  admired  his  gardens.  He  said  to  me,  simply,  "  I  have  no 
taste  for  flowers  myself,  but  my  mother  is  passionately  fond  of  them.  I 
date  my  first  step  in  life  from  my  resolve  to  find  her  a  home ;  and  tlie 
invention  in  my  business  to  which  I  owe  my  rise  from  clerk  to  partner 
could  never  have  come  into  ray  brain,  and  been  patiently  worked  out,  if, 
night  and  day,  I  had  not  thought  of  my  mother's  delight  i>i  tlowers." 

A  common  motive  with  a  young  man  is  an  honest  love  for  the  girl 
wliom  he  desires  to  win  as  his  wife.     Nay,  if  no  such  girl  yet  has  been 
met  on  the  earth,  surely  she  lives  for  him  in  the  cloudland  of  Fancy. 
Wedlock,  and  wedlock  for  love,  is  the  most  exquisite  hope  in  the  inner- 
most heart  of  every  young  man  who  labours  ;  it  is  but  the  proHigate  idlers 
who  laugh  at  that  sacred  ideal.     But  it  is  only  the  peasant  or  mechanic 
who  has  the  right  to  marry  on  no  other  capital  than  that  which  ho  takes 
from  nature  in  sinews  and  thews.     The  man  whose  whole  condition  of 
being  is  in  his  work  from  day  to  day  must  still  have  his  helpmate.      He 
linds  his  helpmate  in  one  who  can  work  like  himself  if  his  honest  industry 
i'ail  her.     I  preach  to  the  day-labourer  no  cold  homilies  from  political 
economy.     The  hap2-)iness  and  morality  of  the  working  class  necessitate 
early  marriages;  and  for  paident  provision  against  the  chances  of  illness 
and  death  there  are  benefit  clubs  and  societies,  which  must  stand  in  lieu 
of  jointure  and  settlement.     But  to  men  of  a  higher  grade  in  this  world's 
social  distinefcion.s,  Hyn\en  must  generally  contrive  to  make  some  kind  of 
compromise  with  Plutus.     I  grant  that  your  fond  Amaryllis  would  take 
your  arm  to  the  altar  though  you  have  not  a  coat  to  your  back  ;    but 
Amaryllis  may  have  parents  who  not  unreasonably  ask,  "  How,  young 
'Strephon,  can  you  maintain  our  daughter  ?  and  if  your  death  demolish  all 
those  castles  in  the  air  which  you  are  now  building  without  brick   and 
mortar,  under  what  roof  will  she  lay  her  head  ?  " 
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And  suppose  that  no  parents  thus  unkindly  interpose  between  Amaryl- 
lis and  you,  still  it  is  a  poor  return  to  the  disinterested  love  of  Ama- 
ryllis to  take  her,  thoughtless  child,  at  hei  word.  Amaryllis  proves  her 
unselfish  love  ;  prove  yours,  my  friend  Strephon.  Wait — hope — strive  ; 
her  ring  is  on  your  finger  ;  her  picture,  though  it  be  but  a  villainous 
])hotogra})h,  hangs  by  your  bedside ;  her  image  is  safe  in  the  innermost 
fold  of  your  heart.  Wait  till  you  can  joyously  say,  "  Come,  Amaryllis, 
Plutus  relaxes  his  frown  ;  here  is  a  home  which,  if  humble,  at  least  is  se- 
cure ;  and  if  death  suddenly  snatch  me  away,  here  is  no  castle  in  air  for 
my  widow,    Amaryllis  shall  never  live  upon  alms  !" 

How  your  love  will  deepen  and  strengthen  in  that  generous  delay ;  and 
with  vour  love,  how  your  whole  nature,  mental  and  moral,  will  deepen 
and  strengthen  !  Here,  indeed,  is  an  object  for  climbing  the  rough  paths 
on  to  fortune  ;  and  here  the  first  friendly  opposition  of  Plutus  only 
serves  to  place  upon  surer  foundations  the  blessings  promised  by  Hymen. 
Constancy  in  love  necessitates  patience  and  perseverance  in  all  efforts  for 
fortune  ;  and  with  patience  and  perseverance,  a  man  of  fair  average  capji- 
cities  is  the  master  of  fortune. 

But  there  are  lesser  objects  than  tho.se  I  have  defined  as  the  most  fre- 
quently coveted  which  lend  a  charm  to  the  m;>king  of  money. 

It  is  a  motive  to  economy,  and  a  dissuasion  from  many  j)rofitless  fol- 
lies, to  cherish  early  in  life  one  favourite  hobby,  provided  the  hobby  be 
sound  and  well-bied. 

The  taste  for  books,  and  the  desire  to  collect  them,  are  no  mean  tests 
of  a  school-boy's  career  as  man. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe,  showing  mo  his 
library — which  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  its  quality  (it  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  inchiding  all  works  that  treat,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  the  human  mind,  and  thus,  necessarily  includes  almost  every  book 
worth  reading) — said  to  me,  "  Not  only  this  collection,  but  my  social  suc- 
cesses in  life,  I  trace  back  to  the  first  franc  1  saved  from  the  cake  shop  to 
spend  on  the  book-stall.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  and  received  an  in- 
vitation to  a  ball,  not  being  then  rich,  I  calculated  what  it  would  cost  me 
in  kid  gloves  and  coach  hire,  and,  refusing  the  ball,  bought  a  book  with 
the  money.  The  books  I  bought  I  read  :  the  books  I  read  influenced  my 
career."  Perhaps  this  eminent  person  might  have  thought  of  the  balls 
thus  refused  in  his  early  youth  when,  being  still  young,  he  gave  his  owu 
first  ball  as  Prime  Minister. 

But  hobbies  should  be  wives,  not  mistresses.  It  will  not  do  to  have 
more  than  one  at  a  time.     One  hobby  leads  you  out  of  extravagance ;  a 
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team  of  hobbies  you  cannot  drive  till  you  are  rich  enough  to  find  corn 
for  them  all.     Few  men  are  rich  enough  for  that. 

In  the  management  of  money  there  are  some  things  we  do  for  show — 
wisely  if  we  can  afford  it.  Money  is  station  as  well  as  character  and 
power. 

In  matters  of  show,  it  is  better  to  have  one  decided  success  than  fifty 
expensive  failures.  Better  to  have  one  first-rate  picture  in  a  modest 
drawing-room  than  fifty  daubs  in  a  pompous  gallery.  Better  to  have  ono 
handsome  horse  in  a  brougham  than  four  screws  in  a  drag.  Better  to 
give  one  pleasant  tea  party  than  a  dozen  detestable  dinners. 

A  man  of  very  moderate  means  can  generally  attbrd  one  efiect  meant 
for  show,  as  a  requisite  of  station,  which,  of  its  kind,  may  not  be  sur- 
passed by  a  millionaire.  Those  who  set  the  fashions  in  London  are  never 
the  richest  pco})ie.  Good  taste  is  intuitive  with  some  persons,  but  it  may 
be  acquired  by  all  who  are  observant.  In  matters  of  show,  good  taste  is 
the  elementary  necessity :  after  good  taste,  concentration  of  purpose. 
With  money  as  with  genius,  the  wise  master  of  his  art  says,  "  There  is 
one  thing  I  can  do  well ;  that  one  thing  I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can," 
Money,  like  genius,  is  efi'ective  in  proportion  as  it  is  brought  to  bear  on 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Money,  like  genius,  may  comprehend  success  in  a 
hundred  thing.s,  but  still,  as  a  rule,  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  that  thing  must 
be  completed  or  relinquished  before  you  turn  to  another. 

For  a  young  man  of  a  gentleman's  station  and  a  cadet's  income,  the  only 
show  needed  is  that  which  probably  pleases  himself  the  most — the  efiect 
produced  by  his  own  personal  appearance.  Dress  will  therefore  not  un- 
reasonably, and  by  no  means  frivolously,  demand  some  of  his  thoughts 
.uid  much  of  his  money.  To  the  station  of  a  young  aspirant  of  fashion  in 
ihe  polite  world,  who  is  known  not  to  be  rich,  it  matters  nothing  what 
lie  pays  for  his  lodging  :  he  can  always  give  his  address  at  a  club  or  hotel. 
No  cue  cares  how  much  or  how  little  he  pays  for  his  dinner.  No  fine 
liidy  inquires  if  he  calls  at  her  house  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage.  But  society 
expects  him  to  dress  as  nmch  like  a  gentleman  as  if  he  were  a  young 
duke  :  and,  fortunately,  as  young  dukes  nowadays  do  not  wear  gold  lace 
and  miniver,  this  is  no  unreasonable  exaction  on  the  part  of  society.  A 
gentleman's  taste  in  dress  is,  upon  principle,  the  avoidance  of  all  things 
extravagant.  It  consists  in  the  quiet  simplicity  of  exquisite  neatness  ; 
hut  as  the  neatness  must  be  a  neatness  in  fashion,  employ  the  best  tailor  ; 
pay  him  ready  money,  and,  on  the  whole,  you  will  find  him  the  cheapest. 
Still,  if  a  young  man  of  the  gay  world  means  to  do  the  best  that  he  can 
for  his  person,  and  really  does  obtain  a  certain  rank  or  repute  should  it  be 
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only  said  of  him  that  Jio  is  extremely  well  dressed,  he  will  remember  that 
no  man  in  great  capitals,  without  pre-eminent  claims  of  fortune,  birth,  or 
beauty,  ever  really  finds  a  place  in  haut  ton  without  some  cultivation  of 
mind.  All  the  men  I  have  ever  known  who  have  lifted  themselves  into 
authority  in  the  inner  circles  of  fashion  have  been  men  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual accomplishment.  They  have  either  had  wit  or  humour  to  a  fine 
degree,  or  admirably  strong  sense  and  judgment,  or  keen  penetration  into 
character ;  they  have  been,  from  qualities  far  below  the  surface,  either 
charming  or  instructive  companions. 

Mere  dandies  are  but  cut  flowers  in  a  bouquet — once  faded,  they  can 
never  reblossom.  In  the  drawing-room,  as  every  where  else,  Mind  in  the 
long-run  prevails.  And,  oh,  well-booted  Achaian  !  for  all  those  substantial 
good  things  which  money  well  managed  commands,  and  which,  year  after 
year,  as  you  advance  in  life,  you  will  covet  and  sigh  for,  yon  sloven,  thick- 
shoed  and  with  cravat  awry,  whose  mind,  as  he  hurries  by  the  bow-win- 
dow at  White's,  sows  each  fleeting  moment  with  thoughts  which  grow  not 
blossoms  for  bouquets,  but  corn  sheaves  for  garners,  will,  before  he  is  forty, 
be  far  more  the  fashion  than  you  !  He  is  commanding  the  time  out  of 
which  you  are  fading.  And  time,  oh,  my  friend !  is  money.  Time  wasted 
can  never  conduce  to  money  well  managed. 


PEOVERBS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

Never  sacrifice  safety  to  large  expected  returns. 
Never  make  a  loan  on  importunity. 

Never  loan  a  borrowing  friend  more  than  you  are  willing  to  lose  if  he 
can't  pay. 

Never  speculate  deeper  than  you  are  able  to  lose  if  you  lose  it  all. 

Never  borrow  money  to  speculate  with. 

Owe  no  man  any  thing. 

Be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  rent  to  a  fjood  tenant. 

Keep  well  insured,  and  watch  your  policy. 

Never  consult  a  man  on  business  who  does  not  manaorc  well  his  own. 

Avoid  a  second  mortgage  for  a  fresh  loan. 

He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  is  not  wise. 

Poverty  is  no  bar  to  marriage  if  both  parties  will  work  and  save. 

The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves — men  or  women. 

God  promises  nothing  to  idleness. 

A  man  must  ask  his  wife  if  he  may  be  rich. 

Little  coins,  like  little  drops  of  water,  will  fill  a  bucket. 
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As  we  sow  in  temporal  affairs  we  shall  reap. 
Short  settlements  make  long  friendships. 
Fortunes  are  made  by  earnings  and  savings. 
Money  easily  gotten  is  soon  spent. 
Money  earned  is  money  valued. 

It  is  easier  to  loosen  up  good  property  than  to  re-establish  it. 
In  discussing  business  disagreements  keep  cool. 

Less  wisdom  is  required  to  make  money  than  to  keep  it  securely  when 
made. 


oh)  t0  |3rc!5crbc  jicur  ^talth. 


HE  leading  conditions  essential  to  health  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated :-"l.  A  constant  supply  of  pure  air ;  2.  A  suffi- 
ciency of  nourishing  food,  rightly  taken ;  3.  Cleanliness ; 
4.  A  sufficiency  of  exercise  to  the  various  organs  of  the 
system  ;  5.  A  right  temperature  ;  G.  A  sufficiency  of  cheer- 
ful and   innocent  enjoyments;   and,  7.  Exemption  from 


harassing  cares. 


AIE. 


The  common  air  is  a  fluid  composed  mainly  of  two  gases,  in  certain 
proportions ;  namely,  oxygen  as  twenty  and  nitrogen  as  eighty  parts  in  a 
hundred,  with  a  very  minute  addition  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Such  is 
air  in  its  pure  and  right  state,  and  such  is  the  state  in  which  we  require  it 
for  respiration.  When  it  is  loaded  with  any  admixture  of  a  different  kind, 
or  its  natural  proportions  are  in  any  way  deranged,  it  cannot  be  breathed 
without  producing  injurious  results.  We  also  require  what  is  apt  to  appear 
a  large  quantity  of  this  element  of  healthy  existence.  The  lungs  of  a 
healthy  full-grown  man,  will  inhale  the  bulk  of  twenty  cubic  inches  at 
every  inspiration,  and  he  will  use  no  less  than  fifty-seven  hogsheads  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Now,  there  are  various  circumstances  which  tend  to  surround  us  at 
times  with  vitiated  air,  and  which  must  accordingly  be  guarded  against. 
The  first  calling  for  attention  is  the  miasma  or  noxious  quality  imparted 
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to  the  air  in  certain  districts  by  sta<,niant  water  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  this  noxious  quality  is  in 
reality  a  subtle  poison,  which  acts  on  the  human  system  through  tlie 
medium  of  the  lungs,  ])roducing  fevers  and  other  e])idemics. 

Putrid  n\attcr  of  all  kinds  is  another  conspicuous  source  of  noxious 
efiluvia.  The  filth  collected  in  ill-re,gulated  towns— ill-managed  drains- 
collections  of  decaying  animal  substances,  placed  too  near  or  within  private 
dwellin<'s — are  notable  for  their  effects  in  vitiating  the  atmosphere,  and 
generating  disease  in  those  exposed  to  them.  In  this  case  also,  it  is  a 
poison  diffused  abroad  through  the  air  which  acts  so  injuriously  on  the 
human  frame. 

The  human  subject  tends  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  for  itself,  by  tlio 
effect  which  it  produces  on  the  air  whicli  it  breathes.  Our  breath,  wlieii 
we  draw  it  in,  consists  of  the  ingredients  formerly  mentioned  ;  but  it  is 
in  a  very  different  state  when  wq  part  with  it.  On  passing  into  our  lungs 
the  oxygen,  forming  the  les.ser  ingredient,  enters  into  combination  with 
the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood  (or  blood  which  has  already  performed  its 
round  through  the  body) ;  in  this  process  about  two-fifths  of  the  oxygen 
is  abstracted  and  sent  into  the  blood,  only  the  remaining  three-fifths  being 
expired,  along  with  the  nitrogen  nearly  as  it  was  before.  In  place  of  the 
oxygen  consumed,  there  is  expired  an  equal  volume  of  caj'bonic  acid  gas, 
such  gas  being  a  result  of  the  process  of  combination  just  alluded  to.  Now, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a  larger  proportion  than  that  in  wliich  it  is  found  in 
the  atmosphere,  is  noxious.  The  volume  of  it  expired  by  the  lungs,  if  free 
to  mingle  v/ith  the  air  at  large,  will  do  no  harm ;  but,  if  breathed  out  into 
a  close  room,  it  will  render  the  air  unfit  for  being  again  breathed.  Sup- 
pose an  individual  to  be  shut  up  in  an  air-tight  box:  each  breath  he  emits 
throws  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  air  filling  the  box; 
the  air  is  thus  vitiated,  and  every  successive  inspiration  is  composed  of 
vv^orse  and  worse  materials,  till  at  length  the  oxygen  is  so  much  exhausted 
that  it  is  insufiicient  for  the  support  of  life.  He  would  then  be  sensible  ol' 
a  gi-eat  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  in  a  little  time  longer  he  would  die. 

Most  rooms  in  which  human  beings  live  are  not  strictly  close.  The 
cliimney  and  the  chinks  of  the  doors  and  windows  generally  allow  of  a 
communication  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  outer  air,  so  that  it  rarely 
liappens  that  great  inunediate  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  ordinary 
apartments  from  want  of  fresh  air.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  cer- 
tain that,  in  all  ordinary  apartments  where  human  beings  are  assembled, 
the  air  unavoidably  becomes  considerably  vitiated,  for  in  such  a  situation 
there  cannot  be  a  sufticiently  ready  copious  suj)ply  of  oxygen  to  make  up 
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for  that  which  has  been  consumeil,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  con- 
stantly accunuilating.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  bed-rooms,  and  in 
theatres,  churches,  and  schools. 

Perliaps  it  is  in  bed-rooms  that  the  most  harm  is  done.  These  are  gene- 
lally  smaller  than  other  rooms,  and  they  are  usually  kept  close  during  t!ie 
whole  night.  The  result  of  sleeping  in  such  a  room  is  very  injurious.  A 
conunon  lire,  from  the  draught  which  it  produces,  is  very  serviceable  in 
ventilating  rooms,  but  it  is  at  best  a  defective  means  of  doing  so.  The 
draught  which  it  creates  generally  sweeps  along  near  the  floor  between  the 
door  and  the  fire,  leaving  all  above  the  level  of  the  chinmey-piece  unpu- 
riHed.  Yet  scarcely  any  other  arrangement  is  anywhere  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  air  in  ordinary  rooms. 

FOOD. 


The  second  requisite  for  the  preservjition  of  health  is  a  sufficiency  of 
nutritious  food. 

Organic  bodies,  in  which  are  included  vegetables  as  well  as  animals,  are 
constituted  upon  the  principle  of  a  continual  ivaate  of  substance  supplied 
b)/  continual  nutrition. 

The  Nutritive  System  of  animals,  from  apparently  the  humblest  of  these 
to  the  highest,  comprehends  an  alimentary  tube  or  cavity,  into  which  foo<i 
is  received,  and  from  which,  after  undergoing  certain  changes,  it  is  diffused 
by  means  of  smaller  vessels  throughout  the  whole  structure.  In  the  form 
of  this  tube,  and  in  the  other  apparatus  connected  with  the  taking  of  food, 
there  are,  in  difi'erent  animals,  varieties  of  structure,  all  of  which  are  res- 
pectively in  conformity  with  peculiarities  in  the  quality  and  amount  of 
food  wiiich  the  particular  animals  are  designed  to  take.  The  harmony  to 
be  observed  in  these  arrangements  is  remarkably  significant  of  that  Crea- 
tive design  to  be  traced  in  all  things. 

Man  Designed  to  Live  on  a  Mixed  Diet. — Some  animals  are  formed 
to  live  upon  vegetable  substances  alone;  others  are  calculated  to  live  upon 
the  flesh  of  other  animals.  Herbivorous  animals,  as  the  former  are  called, 
have  generally  a  long  and  complicated  alimentary  tube,  because  the  nutri- 
tious part  of  such  food,  being  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  bulk,  requires  a  greater  space  in  which  to  be  extracted  and  absorbed 
into  the  .system.  The  sheep,  for  example,  has  a  series  of  intestines,  twenty- 
seven  times  the  length  of  its  body.  For  the  opposite  reasons  carnivorous 
or  tlesh-devouring  animals,  as  the  feline  tribe  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  rapa- 
cious birds,  have  generally  a  short  intestinal  canal.     The  former  class  of 
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animals  are  ftunished  with  teeth  calculated  by  their  broad  and  flat  sur- 
faces, as  well  as  by  the  lateral  movement  of  the  jaws  in  which  they  are  set, 
to  mince  down  the  herbage  and  grain  eaten  by  them.  But  the  carnivorous 
animals,  with  wide-opening  jaws,  have  long  and  sharp  fangs  to  seize  and 
tear  their  prey.  ijese  peculiarities  of  structure  mark  sufficiently  the 
designs  of  nature  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  food  required  by  the  two 
different  classes  of  animals  for  their  support. 

The  human  intestinal  canal  being  of  medium  length,  and  the  human 
teeth  being  a  mixture  of  two  kinds,  it  necessarily  follows  that  man 
was  designed  to  eat  both  vegetable  and  animal  food.  As  no  animal  can 
live  agreeably  or  healthy  except  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  its  consti- 
tution, it  follows  that  man  will  not  thrive  unless  with  a  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  The  followers  of  P^  tli<igoras  argued,  from  the  cruelty 
of  putting  animals  to  death,  that  it  was  proper  to  li\  e  on  vegetables  alone, 
and  many  eccentric  persons  of  modern  times  have  acted  iipon  this  rule. 
But  the  ordinances  of  Nature  speak  a  different  language ;  and,  if  we  have 
any  faith  in  these,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  a  mixture  of  apimal 
food  is  necessary  for  our  well-being.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  vegetable  food,  without  injurious  consequences.  In  that  case 
we  place  in  a  medium  alimentary  canal,  a  kind  of  food  which  is  calculate<l 
for  a  shoi-t  one,  thus  violating  an  arrangement  of  the  most  important 
nature.  A  l)ftlanco  between  the  two  kinds  of  food  is  what  we  should 
ob'^Si've,  if  we  would  desire  to  live  a  natural  and  consequently  healthy 
life. 

Rules  Connected  with  Eating. — In  order  fully  to  understand  how  to 
eat,  what  to  eat,  and  how  to  conduct  ourselves  after  eating,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  be  acquainted  in  some  measure  with  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion— that  curious  series  of  operations  by  which  food  is  received  and  assi- 
milated by  our  syste..  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency  produced  by 
waste. 

Food  is  first  received  into  the  mouth,  and  there  the  operations  in  ques- 
tion may  be  said  to  commence.  It  is  there  to  be  chewed  (or  masticated) , 
and  mixed  with  saliva,  preparatory  to  its  being  swallowed  or  sent  into  the 
stomach.  Even  in  this  introductory  stage,  there  are  certain  rules  to  be 
observed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  know  hmv  to  eat  is  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  importance. 

Many  persons,  thinking  it  all  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  perhaps  unduly 
anxious  to  dispatch  their  meals,  eat  vtiy  fast.  They  tumble  their  meat 
precipitately  into  their  mouths,  and  swallow  it  almost  without  masti- 
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cation.    This  is  contrary  to  an  express  law  of  nature,  as  may  be  easily 
shown. 

Food,  on  being  received  into  the  inoiitli,  has  two  processes  to  undergo, 
both  very  necessary  to  digestion.  It  has  to  bo  masticated,  or  chewed  down, 
and  also  to  receive  an  admixture  of  saliva.  The  saliva  is  a  fluid  arising 
from  certain  glands  in  and  near  the  mouth,  and  approaching  in  character 
to  the  gastric  juice  afterward  to  bo  described.  Unless  food  be  well  broken 
down  or  masticated,  and  also  well  mixed  up  with  the  salivaiy  fluid,  it  will 
be  difficult  of  digostion.  The  stomach  is  then  called  upon  to  do,  beside  its 
own  proper  duty,  tiiat  which  properly  belongs  to  the  teeth  and  saliva,  and 
it  is  thus  overburdened  and  embarrassed,  often  in  a  very  serious  manner. 
The  pains  of  indigestion  are  the  immediate  consec^uence,  and  more  remote 
injuries  follow. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  a  deliberate  mastication  of  our  food 
is  conducive  to  healthy  and  that  fast  eating  is  injurious,  and  sometimes 
even  dangerous. 

The  food,  having  been  properly  masticated,  is,  by  the  action  of  the 
tongue,  thrown  into  the  gullet.  It  then  descends  into  the  stomach,  not  so 
much  by  its  own  gravity,  as  by  its  being  urged  along  by  the  contractions 
and  motions  of  the  gullet  itself  The  stomach  may  be  considered  as  *n 
expansion  of  the  gullet,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is, 
in  fi\ct,  a  membranous  pouch  or  bag,  very  similar  in  shape  to  a  bagpipe, 
having  two  opening.s,  the  one  by  which  the  food  enters,  the  other  that  by 
which  it  passes  out.  It  is  into  the  greater  curvature  of  the  bag  that  the 
gullet  enters ;  it  is  at  its  lesser  that  it  opens  into  that  adjoining  portion  of 
the  canal  into  whicii  the  half-digested  mass  is  next  propelled. 

When  food  has  been  introduced,  the  two  orifices  close,  and  that  which 
we  may  term  the  second  stage  in  the  process  of  digestion  commences.  The 
mass,  already  saturated  with  saliva,  and  so  broken  down  as  to  expose  all 
its  particles  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  now  submitted  to  the  action 
of  that  fluid,  whic  ,  during  digestion,  is  freely  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach.  The  most  remarkable  quality  of  this  juice  is  its  solvent  power, 
which  is  prodigious. 

The  food  exposed  to  this  dissolving  agency  is  converted  into  a  soft,  grey, 
pulpy  mass,  called  chyme,  which,  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the 
stomach,  is  urged  on  into  the  adjoining  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  called 
the  duodenum.  This  is  generally  completed  in  the  space  of  from  half  an 
hour  to  two  or  three  hours ;  the  period  varying  according  to  flhe  nature 
and  volume  of  the  food  taken,  and  the  mastication  and  insalivation  it  has 
undergone. 
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In  the  duodenum,  the  chyme  becomes  intimately  mixed  and  incorporated 
with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  ;  also  with  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  mu- 
cous follicles  of  the  intestine  itself.  The  bile  is  a  greenish,  bitter,  and 
somewhat  viscid  fluid,  secreted  by  the  liver,  which  occupies  a  considerable 
space  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  immediately  under  the  ribs.  From  this 
organ  the  bile,  after  a  portion  of  it  has  passed  up  into  the  adjacent  gall- 
bladder, descends  through  a  small  duct,  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  into 
the  duodenum.  The  chyme,  when  mixed  with  these  fluids,  undergoes  a 
change  in  its  appearance ;  it  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  bitter  taste, 
owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  bile  in  the  nuiss  ;  but  its  cliaracter  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  that  has  been  taken.  Fatty  matters, 
tendons,  cartilages,  white  of  eggs,  etc.,  are  not  so  readily  converted  into 
chyme  as  flbi'ous  or  fleshy,  chee.sy,  and  glutinous  substances.  The  chyme, 
having  undergo.-^  the  chai  ^4es  adverted  to,  is  urged  by  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tion of  the  intestines  onward  through  the  alimentary  canal.  This  curious 
motion  of  the  intestines  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat 
which  enters  into  their  structure,  and  one  of  the  principal  uses  ascribed  to 
the  bile  is  that  of  stimulating  them  to  tliis  motion.  If  the  peristaltic  motion 
be  diminished,  owing  to  a  deflciency  of  bile,  then  the  progress  of  digestion  is 
retarded,  and  the  body  becomes  constipated.  In  such  cases,  calomel,  the 
blue  pill,  and  other  medicines,  are  administered  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  liver  to  secrete  the  biliary  fluid  that  it  may  quicken  byits  stim- 
ulating properties  the  peristaltic  action.  But  this  is  not  the  only  use  of 
the  bile  :  it  also  assists  in  separating  the  nutritious  from  the  non-nutritious 
portion  of  the  alimentary  ma.ss,  for  the  chyme  now  presents  a  mixture  of 
a  fluid  termed  clnjlc.  which  is  in  reality  the  nutritious  portion  eliminated 
from  the  food.  The  chyme  thus  mixed  with  chyle  arrives  in  the  small  in- 
testines, on  the  walls  of  which  a  .series  of  exquisitely  delicate  vessels  ram 
ify  in  every  direction.  These  vessels  absorb  or  take  up  the  chyle,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  mass  to  be  ejected  from  the  body.  The  chyle,  thus  taken 
up,  is  carried  into  little  bodies  of  glands,  where  it  is  still  further  elaborated, 
acquiring  additional  nutritious  properties ;  after  which,  corresponding  ves- 
sels, emerging  from  these  glands,  carry  along  the  fluid  to  a  comparatively 
large  ves.sel,  called  the  thoracic  duct,  which  ascends  in  the  abdomen  along 
the  side  of  the  back-bone,  and  pours  it  into  tliat  side  of  the  heart  to  which 
the  blood  that  has  already  circulated  through  the  body  returns.  Here  the 
chyle  is  intimately  mixed  w'th  the  blood,  which  fluid  is  now  propelled 
into  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes,  from  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  changes  necessary  to  render  it  ^gain  fit  for  circulation. 
It  is  in  the  lungs,  therefore,  that  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed  ;  the 
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blood  has  now  acquired  those  nutrient  properties  from  which  it  secretes 
the  new  particles  of  matter  adapted  to  suj)ply  the  waste  of  the  different 
textures  of  the  body. 

When  food  is  received  into  the  stomach,  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  immediately  commences;  and  when  a  full  meal  has  been  taken,  this 
secretion  generally  lasts  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  a  law  of  vital  action,  that 
when  any  living  organ  is  called  into  play,  tliere  is  immediately  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  and  nervous  energy  toward  it.  The  stomach,  while  secreting 
its  fluid,  displays  this  phenomenon,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  blood 
and  nervous  energy  are  called  away  from  other  organs.  This  is  the  cause 
of  that  chilliness  at  the  extremities  which  we  often  feel  after  eating  heartily. 
So  great  is  the  demand  which  the  stomach  thus  makes  upon  the  rest  of 
the  system,  that,  during  and  for  some  time  after  a  meal,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  take  strong  exercise  of  any  kind.  Both  body  and  mind  are 
inactive  and  languid.  They  are  so,  simply  because  that  which  supports 
muscular  and  mental  activity  is  concentrated  for  the  time  upon  the  organs 
of  Jifjestion.  This  is  an  arranfjement  of  nature  which  a  refjard  to  health 
recjuires  that  we  should  not  interfere  with.  We  should  indulge  In  the  mus- 
cular and  mental  repose  luhich  is  demanded:  and  this  should  last  for  not 
much  less  than  an  hour  after  every  meal.  In  that  time  the  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice  is  nearly  finished ;  the  new  nutriment  begins  to  tell  upon  the 
general  circulation  ;  and  we  are  again  fit  for  active  exertion.  The  conse- 
se(}uence  of  not  observing  this  rule  is  very  hurtful.  Strong  exercise,  or 
mental  application  during  or  immediately  after  a  meal,  diverts  the  fiow 
of  nervous  energy  and  of  blood  to  the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  diges- 
tion is  necessarily  retarded  or  stopped.  Confusion  is  thus  introduced  into 
the  system,  and  a  tendency  to  the  teri'ible  calamity  of  dyspepsia  is 
perhaps  established. 

For  the  same  reason  that  repose  is  required  after  a  meal,  it  is  necessary, 
in  some  measure,  fo'  a  little  while  before.  At  the  moment  when  we  have 
concluded  a  severe  muscular  task,  such,  for  example,  as  a  long  walk,  the  flow 
of  nervous  energy  and  of  circulation  is  strongly  directed  tu  the  muscular 
system.,  It  requires  some  time  to  allow  this  fiow  to  stop  and  subside ;  and 
till  this  takes  place,  it  is  not  proper  to  bring  the  stomach  into  exercise,  as 
the  demand  it  makes  when  tilled  would  not  in  that  case  be  answered.  Just 
so  if  we  be  engaged  in  close  mental  application,  the  nervous  energy  and 
circulation  being  in  that  case  directed  to  the  brain,  it  is  not  right  all  at 
once  to  call  another  and  distant  organ  into  play  ;  some  time  is  required  to 
allow  of  the  energy  and  circulation  bjing  prepared  to  take  the  new  direc- 
tion.   It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  a  short  perlgd  of 
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repose,  or  at  least  of  very  light  occupation,  should  be  alloived  before  every 
meal. 

Kinds  of  Food.— It  lias  been  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  structure  of 
the  human  intestinal  canal,  that  our  food  is  designed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
animal  and  and  vegetable  substances. 

Inquiries  with  respect  to  the  comparative  digestibility  of  different  kinds 
of  food,  are  perhaps  chietiy  of  consequence  to  those  in  whom  health  has 
already  been  lost.  To  the  sound  and  healthy  it  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence  what  kind  of  food  is  taken,  provided  that  some  variation  is 
observed,  and  no  excess  committed  as  to  quantity.  Within  the  range  of 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  there  is  ample  scope  for  a  safe  choice.  There  is 
•scarcely  any  of  the  familiar  aliments  of  these  kinds,  but,  if  plainly  dressed, 
will  digest  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  and  prove  perfectly  healthy.  One 
rule  alone  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  with  respect  to  animal  foods, 
that  they  are  the  more  digestible  the  more  minute  and  tender  the  fibre 
may  be.  They  contain  more  nutriment  in  a  given  bulk  than  vegetable 
matters,  and  hence  their  less  need  for  length  of  intestine  to  digest  them. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  between  the  chyle  produced  from  animal 
and  that  from  vegetable  food,  no  essential  distinction  can  be  observed. 

Tendon,  suet,  and  oily  matters  in  general,  are  considerably  less  digest- 
ible than  the  ordinary  fibre  ;  and  these  are  aliments  which  should  be 
taken  sparingly.  Pickling,  from  its  etl'ects  in  hardening  the  fibre,  dimin- 
ishes the  digestibility  of  meat.  Dressed  shell-fish,  cheese,  and  some  other 
Animal  foods,  are  avoided  by  many  as  not  sufiiciently  digestible. 

Farinaceous  foods  of  all  kinds — wheat,  oaten,  and  barley  bread,  oaten 
porrage,  sago,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  j-nd  potatoes — are  highly  suitable  to  the 
liuman  constitution.  They  generally  require  imder  two  hours  for  diges- 
tion, or  about  half  the  time  of  a  full  mixed  meal.  The  cottage  children  of 
Scotland,  reared  exclusively  upon  oatoii  porridge  and  bread,  with  potatoes 
and  milk,  may  be  cited  as  a  remarkable  example  of  a  class  of  human  beings 
possessing  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  blessing  of  health.  Green  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit,  however  softened  by  dressing,  are  less  digestible,  and  less 
healthy  as  a  diet.  One  important  consideration  here  occurs.  There  is 
need  for  a  certain  bulk  in  our  ordinary  food.  Receiving  nutriment  in  a 
condensed  form  and  in  a  small  pace  will  not  serve  the  purpose.  This  is 
because  the  organs  of  digestion  are  calculated  for  receiving  our  food  nearly 
in  the  condition  in  which  nature  presents  it,  namely,  in  a  considerable 
bulk  with  regard  to  its  nutritions  properties. 

Quantity  of  Food.— Number  and  Times  of  MEALS.-With  respect  to 
the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  health,  it  is  ditticult  to  lay  down  any  rule, 
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as  dilferent  quantities  are  safe  with  different  individuals,  according  to  their 
sex,  age,  activity  of  life,  and  some  other  conditions. 

The  number  and  times  of  meals  are  other  questions  as  yet  undeter- 
mined. As  the  digestion  of  a  meal  rarely  requires  more  than  four  hours, 
and  the  waking  part  of  a  day  is  about  sixteen,  it  seems  unavoidable  that 
at  least  three  meals  be  taken,  though  it  may  be  proper  that  one,  if  not  two 
of  these,  be  comparatively  of  a  light  nature.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
as  a  light  meal,  may  be  considered  as  a  safe,  if  not  a  very  accurate,  pre- 
scription for  the  daily  food  of  a  healthy  person.  Certainly  four  good  meals 
a  day  is  too  much. 

The  interval  between  rising  and  breakfast  ought  not  to  be  great,  and 
no  severe  exercise  or  task-work  of  any  kind  should  be  undergone  during 
this  interval.  There  is  a  general  prepossession  to  the  contrary,  arising 
j)robably  from  the  feeling  of  freedom  and  Jightness  which  most  people  feel 
at  that  period  of  the  day,  and  which  seems  to  them  as  indicating  a  prepar- 
edness for  exertion.  But  this  feeling,  perhaps,  only  arises  from  a  sense  of 
relief  from  that  oppression  of  food  under  which  much  vof  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
spent.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  all  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  ali- 
ment, to  suppose  that  the  body  is  capable  of  much  exertion  when  the  sto- 
mach has  been  for  several  hours  quite  empty.  We  have  known  many  per- 
sons take  long  walks  before  breakfast,  under  an  impression  that  they  were 
doing  something  extremely  favourable  to  health.  Others  we  have  known 
j,'o  through  three  hours  of  mental  taskwork  at  the  same  period,  believing 
that  they  were  gaining  so  much  time.  But  the  only  observable  result  wa.s 
to  subtract  from  the  powers  of  exertion  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
the  day.  In  so  far  as  the  practice  was  contrary  to  nature,  it  would  like- 
wise of  course  produce  permanent  injury.  Only  a  short  saunter  in  the 
open  .1*: ,  or  a  very  brief  application  to  business  or  task- work,  can  be  safely 
indulged  in  before  breakfast. 

With  regard  to  the  time  for  either  breakfast  or  dinner,  nothing  can  be 
saiil  with  scientific  authority. 

Variety  of  Food. — A  judicious  variation  of  food  is  not  only  useful,  but 
important.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  aliments,  such  as  bread,  which  can- 
not be  varied,  and  which  no  one  ever  wishes  to  be  so.  But  apart  from 
one  or  two  articles,  a  certain  variation  of  rotation  is  much  to  be  desired, 
and  will  prove  favourable  to  health.  There  is  a  common  prepossession  re- 
specting one  dish,  which  is  more  spoken  of  than  acted  upon.  In  reality, 
tliere  is  no  virtue  in  this  practice,  excepting  that,  if  rigidly  adhered  to,  it 
makes  excess  nearly  impossible,  no  one  being  able  to  eat  to  satiety  of  one 
kind  of  food.     There  would  be  a  benefit  from   both  a  daily  variation  of 
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food  and  eating  of  more  than  one  dish  at  a  meal,  //  moderation  were  in 
both  cdseii  to  be  .strictly  observed,  for  tlie  relish  to  be  thus  obtained  is  use- 
ful as  promotive  of  the  flow  of  nervous  energy  to  the  stomach,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  cheerfulness  is  useful.  The  policy  which  would  make 
food  in  any  way  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  is  a  most  mistaken  one  ;  for  to  eat 
with  languor,  or  against  inclination,  or  with  any  degree  of  disgust,  is  to 
lose  much  of  the  benefit  of  eating.  On  the  other  hand,  to  coo'  dishes 
highly,  and  provoke  appetite  by  artificial  means,  are  equally  reprehensi- 
ble.    Propriety  lies  in  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 

Beverages. — The  body  containing  a  vast  amount  of  fluids,  which  are 
undergoing  a  perpetual  waste,  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  occasional  supjily 
of  liquor  of  some  kind,  as  well  as  of  solid  food.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
what  is  required  in  the  character  or  nature  of  this  liquor,  to  make  it  serve 
the  end  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  health. 

When  the  digestion  is  good  and  the  system  in  full  vigour,  the  bodily 
energy  is  easily  sustained  by  nutritious  food,  and  "  artificial  stimulent  on/y 
increases  the  ivastinxj  of  the  natural  strength."  Nearly  all  physicians,  in- 
deed, concur  in  representing  ardent  liquors  as  unfavourable  to  the  health 
ol  Jie  healthy,  and  as  being  in  their  excess  highly  injurious.  Even  the 
specious  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  their  use,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  not  have  been  given  to  man  if  they  had  not  been  designed  for 
general  use,  has  been  shown  to  be  ill-founded,  seeing  thac  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, from  which  they  are  derived,  is  not  a  healthy  condition  of  vegetable 
matter,  but  \  stage  in  its  progress  of  decay.  Upon  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  liquors  are  deleterious  in  our  ordinary  healthy 
condition  ;  and  that  simple  water,  toast  water,  whey,  ginger  beer,  or  lemon- 
ade, would  be  preferable  (the  first  being  the  most  natural  and  the  best  of 
allj,  if  we  could  only  consent  to  deny  ourselves  further  indulgence. 

CLEANLINESS. 

To  keep  the  body  in  a  cleanly  condition  is  the  third  important  requisite 
for  health.  This  becomes  necessary  in  consequence  of  a  very  important 
process  which  is  constantly  going  on  near  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  process  in  question  is  that  of  perspiration.  The  matter  here  con- 
cerned is  a  watery  secretion  produced  by  glands  near  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  sent  up  through  tlie  skin  by  channels  imperceptibly  minute  and 
wonderfully  numerous.  From  one  to  two  pounds  of  this  secretion  is 
believed  to  exude  through  these  channels  or  pores  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  being  in  fact  the  chief  form  taken  by  wliat  is  called  the 
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waste  of  the  system,  the  remainder  passing  off  by  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and 
kmgs.  To  promote  the  egress  of  this  fluid  is  of  great  consequence  to 
health  ;  for  when  it  is  suppressed,  disease  is  apt  to  fall  upon  some  of  the 
other  organs  concerned  in  the  discharge  of  waste. 

One  of  the  most  notable  checks  which  perspiration  experiences  is  that 
produced  by  a  current  of  cold  air  upon  the  skin,  in  which  case  the  porea 
instantly  contract  and  close,  and  the  individual  is  seized  with  some  ailment 
cither  in  one  of  the  other  organs  of  waste,  whichever  is  in  him  the  weak- 
est, or  in  the  internal  lining  of  some  part  of  the  body,  all  of  which  is  sym- 
pathetic with  the  condition  of  the  skin.  A  result  of  the  nature  of  that 
last  described  is  usually  recognised  as  a  cold  or  catarrh.  We  are  not  at 
present  called  on  particularly  to  notice  such  effects  of  checked  })erspiratioii, 
but  others  of  a  less  immediately  hui'tful  or  dangerous  nature. 

The  luid  alluded  to  is  composed,  besides  water,  of  certain  salts  and  ani- 
mal matters,  which,  })eing  solid,  do  not  pass  away  in  vapour,  as  does  the 
watery  part  of  the  compound,  but  rest  on  the  surface  where  they  have 
been  discharged.  There,  if  not  removed  by  some  artificial  means,  they 
form  a  layer  of  hard  stuff,  and  unavoidably  impede  the  egress  of  the  cur- 
rent perspiration.  By  cleanliness  is  merely  meant  the  taking  proper  means 
to  prevent  this  or  any  other  matter  accumulating  on  the  surface,  to  the 
production  of  certain  hurtful  consequences. 

Ablution  or  washing  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  end ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  well  for  us  to  wash  or  bathe  the  body  very  frequently. 
Many  leave  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies  unwashed,  except,  per- 
haps, on  rare  occasions,  thinking  it  enough  if  the  parts  exposed  to  common 
view  be  in  decent  trim.  If  the  object  of  cleaning  were  solely  to  preserve 
fail-  appearances,  this  might  be  sufiicient ;  but  the  great  end,  it  must  be 
clearly  seen,  is  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  fit  state  foi-  its  peculiar  and  very  im- 
portant functions.  Frequent  change  of  the  clothing  next  to  the  skin  is  of 
course  a  great  aid  to  cleanliness,  and  may  partly  be  esteemed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  bathing,  seeing  that  the  clothes  absorb  much  of  the  impurities, 
and,  when  changed,  may  be  said  to  carry  these  off.  But  still  this  will  not 
serve  the  end  nearly  so  well  as  frequent  ablution  of  the  whole  person. 
Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this,  who  goes  into  a  bath,  and  uses  the  flesh- 
hrush  in  cleansing  his  body.  The  quantity  of  .scurf  and  impurity  which 
he  will  then  remove,  from  even  a  body  which  has  changes  of  linen  once  a 
Jay,  will  surprise  him. 
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EXEKOISE. 

The  constitution  of  external  nature  shows  that  man  was  destined  for  an 
active  existence,  as,  witliout  labour,  scarcely  any  of  the  gifts  of  providence 
are  to  be  made  available.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this  character  of  the 
material  world,  he  has  been  furnished  with  a  muscular  and  mental  system, 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  being  fitted  for  exertion,  and  requiring  ex- 
ertion for  a  healthy  existence.  Formed  as  he  is,  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  abstain  from  exertion  without  very  hurtful  consequences. 

Muscular  Exercise. — With  regard  to  merely  bodily  exercise,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
muscles,  each  designed  to  serve  some  particular  end  in  locomotion  or  in 
operating  upon  external  objects.  A  sound  state  of  body  depends  very 
much  upon  each  of  these  muscles  being  brought  into  action  in  proper  cii'- 
cumstances  and  to  a  suitable  extent.  There  is  even  a  law  operating  within 
a  certain  range,  by  which  each  muscle  will  gain  in  strength  and  soundness 
by  being  brought  into  a  proper  degree  of  activity. 

The  i)rocess  of  waste  and  renovation  may  be  said  to  be  always  going  on 
in  the  body,  but  it  does  not  go  on  with  permanent  steadiness  unless  the 
muscular  .system  be  exercised.  Whenever  one  of  the  organs  is  put  into 
exertion,  this  process  becomes  active,  and  the  two  operations  of  which  it 
consists  maintain  a  due  proportion  to  each  other.  A  greater  flow  of  blood 
and  of  nervous  energy  is  sent  to  the  organ,  and  this  continues  as  long  as 
it  is  kept  in  activity.  When  one  state  of  action  follows  close  upon  ano- 
ther, the  renovating  i)art  of  the  process  rather  exceeds  the  waste,  and  an 
accretion  of  new  substance,  as  well  as  an  addition  of  fresh  power  takes 
place.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  organ  is  little  exercised,  the  process  of 
renovation  goes  on  languidly,  and  to  a  less  extent  than  that  of  waste,  and 
the  parts  consequently  become  flabby,  shrunken,  and  weak.  Even  the 
bones  are  subject  to  the  same  laws.  If  these  be  duly  exercised  in  their 
business  of  administering  to  motion,  the  vessels  which  pervade  them  are 
fed  more  actively  with  blood,  and  they  increase  in  dimensions,  solidity, 
and  strength.  If  they  be  little  exercised,  the  stimulus  required  for  the 
supply  of  blood  to  them  becomes  insufficient ;  imperfect  nutrition  takes 
place  ;  and  the  consequences  are  debility,  softness,  and  unfitness  for  their 
office.  Bones  may  be  so  much  softened  by  inaction,  as  to  become  suscep- 
tible of  being  cut  by  a  knife.  In  a  less  degree,  the  same  cause  will  pro- 
duce languor  and  bad  health. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  the  exercise  of  any  par- 
ticular limb  does  little  besides  improving  the  strength  of  that  limb  ;  and 
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that,  in  order  to  increase  our  general  strength,  the  whole  frame  must  be 
brought  into  exercise. 

In  order,  then,  to  maintain  in  a  sound  state  the  energies  which  nature 
has  given  us,  and  still  more  particularly,  to  increase  their  amount,  we  muni 
exercise  them.  If  we  desire  to  have  a  strong  limb,  we  must  exercise  that 
limb  ;  if  we  desire  that  the  whole  of  our  frame  should  be  sound  and  strong, 
we  must  exercise  the  whole  of  our  frame.  It  is  mainly  by  these  means 
that  health  and  strength  are  to  be  preserved  and  improved.  There  are 
rules,  however,  for  the  application  of  these  laws  of  our  being. 

1.  In  order  that  exercise  may  be  truly  advantageous,  the  parts  must  be 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  health  to  endure  the  exertion.  In  no  case  must  ex- 
ercise be  carried  beyond  what  the  parts  are  capable  of  bearing  with  ease  ; 
otherwise  a  loss  of  energy,  instead  of  a  gain,  will  be  the  consequence. 

2.  Exercise,  to  be  efficacious,  even  in  a  healthy  subject,  must  be  excited, 
sustained,  and  directed  by  that  nervous  stimulus  which  gives  tlie  muscles 
the  principal  part  of  their  strength,  and  contributes  so  much  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  parts  in  a  state  of  activity. 

3.  The  waste  occasioned  by  exercise  must  be  duly  replaced  by  food  ;  as, 
if  there  be  any  deficiency  in  that  important  requisite,  the  blood  will  soon 
cease  to  give  that  invigoration  to  the  parts  upon  which  increased  health 
and  strength  depend. 

Kinds  of  Bodily  Exercise. — Exercise  is  usually  considered  as  of  two 
kinds — active  and  passive.  The  active  consists  in  walking,  running,  leaj*- 
ing,  riding,  fencing,  rowing,  skating,  swimming,  dancing,  and  various  exer- 
cises, such  as  those  with  the  poles,  ropes,  «fec.,  prescribed  in  gymnastic  in- 
stitutions. The  passive  consists  in  carriage-riding,  sailing,  friction,  swing- 
ing, &c. 

Walking  is  perhaps  the  readiest  mode  of  taking  exercise,  and  the  one 
most  extensively  resorted  to.  If  it  brought  the  upper  part  of  the  body  as 
thoroughly  into  exertion  as  the  lower,  it  would  be  perfect,  for  it  is  gentle 
and  safe  with  nearly  all  except  the  much  debilitated.  To  render  it  the 
more  effectual  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  it  were  well  to  walk  at  all 
times,  when  convenient,  singly  and  allow  the  arms  and  trunk  free  play. 
It  is  best  to  walk  with  a  companion,  or  for  some  definite  object,  as  the 
How  of  nervous  energy  will  be  by  these  means  promoted,  and  the  exercise 
be  rendered,  as  has  been  already  explained,  the  more  serviceable. 

Very  long  or  rapid  walks  should  not  be  attempted  by  individuals  of 
sedentary  habits,  nor  by  weakly  persons.  Their  frames  are  totally  unpre- 
pared for  such  violent  exertion. 
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Runniv;/  \H  an  exorcise  wliich  is  intermediate  between  walking  and 
leaping;  it  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  leaps  performed  in  progression 
fiom  one  foot  to  another,  and  the  degree  of  its  rapidity  bears  a  constant 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  individual  and  successive  leaps.  Although 
this  and  other  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing 
heavy  weights,  etc.,  may,  when  judiciously  had  recourse  to,  invigorate  the 
body,  yet,  from  apprehension  of  the  evils  and  accidents  which  may  be  so 
occa.sioned,  young  persons  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  engage  extensively 
in  such  exercises,  except  under  the  care  of  some  one  well  acquainted  with 
gymnastics. 

Fencing  is  of  all  active  exercises  that  which  is  the  most  commendable, 
inasmuch  as  it  throws  open  the  cliest,  and  at  the  same  time  calls  into  ac- 
tion the  muscles  both  of  tlie  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Add  to  this, 
that  it  improves  very  much  the  carriage  of  the  body ;  for  which  reason  it 
may  be  reckoned  a  brancli  of  polite  education. 

Dancbtg  is  exhilarating  and  healthful,  and  seems  to  be  almost  the  only 
active  exercise  wliich  the  despotic  laws  of  fashion  permit  young  ladies  to 

enjoy. 

Riding  is  generally  classed  among  the  passive  exercises,  but  in  reality 
it  is  one  which  involves  much  action  of  the  whole  frame,  and  as  such  is 
very  useftil  for  health.  Pursued  solitarily,  it  has  the  drawback  of  being 
somewhat  dull ;  but,  when  two  or  three  ride  in  company,  a  sufficient  flow 
of  the  nervous  enei-gy  may  be  obtained. 

The  amount  of  bodily  exercise  which  should  be  taken  must  rary  accord- 
ing to  the  habits,  strength,  and  general  health  of  the  individual.  It  was 
an  aphorism  of  Boerhaave,  tliat  every  person  should  take  at  least  two 
liours'  exercise  in  the  day,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  general 
rule. 

Mental  Exercise. — Having  thus  explained  the  laws  and  regulations 
by  which  exercise  may  be  serviceable  to  the  physical  system,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  the  same  rules  hold  good  respecting  the  mental  facul- 
ties. These,  as  is  generally  allowed,  however  immaterial  in  one  sense,  are 
connected  organically  with  the  brain — a  portion  of  the  animal  system 
nourished  by  the  same  blood,  and  regulated  by  the  same  vital  laws,  as  the 
nmscles,  bones,  and  nerves.  As,  by  disuse,  muscle  becomes  emaciated, 
bone  softens,  blood-vessels  are  obliterated,  and  nerves  lose  their  natural 
structure,  so,  by,  disuse,  does  the  brain  fall  out  of  its  proper  state,  and 
create  misery  to  its  possessor ;  and  as,  by  over-exertion,  the  waste  of  the 
animal  system  exceeds  the  supply,  and  debility  and  unsoundness  are  pro- 
duced, so,  by  over-exertion,  are  the  functions  of  the  brain  liable  to  be  do- 
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r<anL,'(!d  and  destroyt-d.  Tlu;  processes  are  physiologically  the  same,  and  the 
iflocts  bear  an  exact  relation  to  each  other.  As  with  the  bodily  powers, 
the  mental  are  to  be  increased  in  magnitude  and  energy  by  a  degree  of 
exorcise  measured  with  a  just  regard  to  their  ordinary  health  and  native 
or  habitual  energies.  Corresponding,  moreover,  to  the  influence  which  the 
iiiiud  has  in  giving  the  nervous  stimulus  so  useful  in  bodily  exercise,  is  the 
(lopenilence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  for  supplies  of  healthy  nutriment. 
And,  in  like  manner  with  the  bodily  functions,  each  mental  faculty  is  only 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  exercise  of  itself  in  particular. 

It  ought  to  be  universally  known,  that  the  uses  of  our  intellectual  na- 
ture are  not  to  be  properly  realized  without  a  just  regard  to  the  laws  of 
tliat  perishable  frame  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  that,  in  cultivating  the 
mind,  we  must  neither  overtask  nor  undertask  the  body,  neither  push  it 
ti»  too  great  a  s])eed,  nor  leave  it  neglected  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this 
intimate  connection  and  mutual  dependence,  the  highest  merits  on  the  part 
of  the  mind  will  not  compensate  for  muscles  mistreated,  or  soothe  a  nervous 
systeni%hich  severe  study  has  tortured  into  insanity.  To  come  to  detail, 
it  ought  to  be  impressed  on  all,  that  to  spend  more  than  a  moderate  num- 
her  of  hours  in  mental  exercise  diminishes  insensibly  the  powers  of  future 
aiiplication,  and  tends  to  abbreviate  life  ;  that  no  mental  exercise  should 
be  attempted  immediately  after  meals,  as  the  processes  of  thought  and  of 
digestion  cannot  be  safely  prosecuted  together ;  and  that,  without  a  due 
share  of  exercise  to  the  whole  of  the  mental  faculties,  there  can  be  no 
soundness  in  any,  while  the  whole  corporeal  system  will  give  way  beneath 
a  severe  pressure  upon  any  one  in  particular.  These  are  truths  completely 
established  with  physiologists,  and  upon  which  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
groat  portion  of  human  happiness  depends. 

Repose,  a  Condition  Demanded  by  Exercise. — Exercise  demands  oc- 
casional periods  of  repose,  and,  in  pailicular,  that  a  certain  part  of  every 
twenty-four  hours  be  spent  in  sleep.  After  having  been  engaged  in  daily 
occupations  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  a  general  feeling  of  fatigue  and 
weakness  is  induced  ;  the  motions  of  the  body  become  difficult,  and  senses 
confused,  the  power  of  volition  or  will  suspended,  and  the  rest  of  the 
mental  faculties,  becoming  more  and  more  inactive,  sink  at  length  into  a 
state  of  unconsciousness.  The  sense  of  sight  first  ceases  to  act  by  the 
closing  of  the  eyelids;  then  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  become 
dormant ;  and  then  those  of  hearing  and  touch.  The  muscles,  also,  dis- 
pose themselves  with  a  certain  reference  to  ease  of  position,  those  of  the 
limbs  having  grown  indolent  before  those  that  support  the  head,  and 
those  that  support  the  head  before  those  of  the  trunk.      In  proportion  as 
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these  phenomena  proceed,  the  respiration  becomes  slower  and  more  deep, 
the  circulation  diminishes  in  impetus,  the  blood  proceeds  in  groat  quantity 
towards  the  head,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  internal  organs  become 
retarded.  In  this  state,  shut  out  as  it  were  from  the  external  world, 
the  mind  still  retains  its  wonted  activity,  deprived,  however,  of  the  guid- 
ance of  judgment  and  the  power  of  distinct  recollection  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  it  does  not  perceive  the  monstrous  incongruities  of  the  imagery 
which  sweeps  before  it,  and  takes  but  faint  cognizance  of  the  time  which 
elapses. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axii-m,  that  the  more  uninterrupted  sleep  iw, 
the  more  refreshing  and  salutary  will  be  its  effects  ;  for  during  this  period 
the  body  undoubtedly  ac(iuires  an  accession  of  nervous  energy,  which 
restlessness,  however  induced,  must  disturb ;  and  therefore  the  state  of 
the  body  before  going  to  sleep,  the  kind  of  bed,  and  the  manner  of  cloth- 
ing require  especial  attention.  As  the  functions  of  the  body  are  performed 
more  slowly  during  our  sleeping  than  our  waking  hours,  a  full  meal  or 
supper,  taken  immediately  before  going  to  bed,  imposes  a  load*  on  the 
Ktomach  which  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  digest,  and  the  unpleasant  con- 
Hefpience  of  oppressive  and  harassing  dreams  is  almost  certain  to  ensue. 
When  the  sleepei  lies  on  his  back,  the  heart  pressing,  while  pulsating,  on 
the  lungs,  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  intolcia,blc  oppression  on  the  chest, 
which  seems  to  bear  down  upon  the  whole  body,  so  that  in  this  painful 
state  not  a  muscle  will  obey  the  impulse  of  the  will,  and  every  effort  to 
move  appears  to  be  altogether  unavailing.  This  constitutes  incubus  or 
ninlumare  :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  as  acidity  on  the  stomach,  or 
indigestion  gives  rise  to  such  dreams,  so  all  dreams  of  this  disturbed  char- 
acter are  converse  indications  of  indigestion ;  for  which  reason  the  great 
physiologist  Haller  considered  dreaming  to  be  a  symptom  of  disease. 

The  kind  of  bed  on  which  we  repose  requires  attention.  Some  arc 
advocates  for  soft,  others  for  hard  beds  ;  hence  some  accustom  themselves 
to  feather-beds,  others  to  mattresses.  The  only  difference  between  a  soft 
and  hard  bed  is  this — that  the  weight  of  the  body  in  a  soft  bed  presses  on  a 
larger  surface  than  on  a  hard  bed,  and  thereby  a  greater  degree  of  comfort 
is  enjoyed.  Parents  err  in  fancying  that  a  very  hard  bed  contributes  to 
harden  the  constitution  of  their  children ;  for  which  reason  they  lay  them 
down  on  mattresses,  or  beds  with  boarded  bottomrs.  A  bed  for  young 
children  cannot  be  too  soft,  provided  the  child  does  not  sink  into  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  bed  bend  over  and  cover 
the  body.  The  too  great  hardness  of  beds,  says  Dr.  Durwin,  frequently 
proves  injurious  to  the  shape  of  infants,  by  causing  them  to  rest  on  too 
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few  parts  at  a  time  ;  it  also  causes  tlicir  sleep  to  be  uneasy  and  unrefresh- 
ing.  Whatever  be  the  time  chosen  for  sleep,  it  is  evident  that  no  person 
can  with  impunity  convert  day  into  night.  Eight  o'clock  for  children 
and  eleven  for  adults,  may  be  recommended  as  good  liours  for  retiring  to 
rest.  It  is  well  known  that  children  require  more  sleep  than  adults;  and 
more  sleep  is  requisite  in  winter  than  in  suramei'.  Tiie  average  duration 
of  sleep  which  may  bo  recommended  for  adults  is  eight  hours  ;  but  much 
depends  upon  habit,  and  many  persons  reciuiro  only  six.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  the  strictest  attention 
should  be  paid  to  washing  the  face,  neck  and  hands  ;  the  mouth  and  teeth 
should  also  be  well  cleansed.  The  most  simple  powder  for  the  teeth  is 
finely  brayed  charcoal,  a  litthi  of  which  will  clear  away  all  impurities,  and 
preserve  the  teeth.  On  leaving  the  bedroom,  the  windows  should  be 
opened,  and  the  clothes  of  the  bed  turned  down,  it  order  that  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  body  during  sleep  may  be  dissipated.  If,  instead  of  this,  the 
bed  be  made  innnediately  after  we  have  risen,  these  exhalations  are  again 
folded  up  with  the  clothes — a  practice  which  is  not  consonant  either  with 
cleanliness  or  with  health. 

TEMPEEATUEE. 


The  fifth  important  requisite  for  health  is  that  the  body  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  suitable  to  it. 

The  degree  of  heat  indicated  by  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, or  that  of  a  temperate  summer  day,  is  what  the  human  body 
finds  it  agreeable  to  be  exposed  to  when  in  a  sta^,3  of  inactivity. 

There  is  no  period  of  life  at  which  warmth  is  of  more  consequence  than 
in  infancy.  In  a  very  young  babe,  the  circulation  is  almost  altogether 
confined  to  the  surface,  the  internal  organs  being  as  yet  in  a  very  weak 
state.  In  such  circumstance,  to  plunge  the  child  into  Qpld  water,  from  an 
idea  of  making  it  hardy,  as  is  customary  in  some  countries,  and  among 
ignorant  persons  in  our  own,  is  the  height  of  cruelty  and  folly  t  for  the 
unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  the  blood  is  thrown  in  upon  the  internal 
organs,  and  inflammation,  bowel-complaints,  croup,  or  convulsions,  are 
very  apt  to  ensue.  A  baby  requires  to  be  kept  at  a  tempei*ature  above 
what  is  suitable  to  a  grown  person  ;  it  should  be  warmly,  but  not  heavily 
clothed ;  the  room  where  it  is  kept  should  be  maintained  at  a  good,  but 
not  oppressive  heat ;  and  it  should  never  be  put  into  other  than  tepid 
water.  It  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  some  days  after  its 
birth. 
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At  all  periods  of  life  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid  exposure  to  very  low- 
temperatures,  especially  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  To  sit  lono- 
in  cold  school-rooms,  or  work-rooms,  with  the  whole  hody,  and  especially 
the  feet,  in  a  chilled  condition,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  health  of 
young  people. 

Clothing  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  and 
the  season  of  the  year ;  and  where  there  are  such  abrupt  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold  as  in  our  country,  it  is  not  safe  ever  to  go  very  thinly  clad, 
as  we  may  in  that  case  be  exposed  to  a  sudden  chill  before  we  can  effect 
the  proper  change  of  dress.  Very  fatal  effects  often  result  to  ladies  from 
incautiously  stepping  out  of  heated  rooms  in  the  im})erfect  clothing  whicli 
they  ludicrously  style  fall- dress ;  all  such  injuries  might  be  avoided  by 
putting  on  a  sufficiency  of  shawls,  and  allowing  themselves  a  little  time 
in  the  lobby  to  cool.  The  under-clothing  in  this  country  should  be  in- 
variably of  flannel,  which  is  remarkably  well  calculated  to  preserve  uni- 
formity of  temperature,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  healthy  irritation  in  the 
skin. 

Wet  clothes  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  when'  it  is  in  an  inactive 
state,  have  an  instantaneous  effect  in  reducing  the  temperature,  this  being 
an  unavoidable  effect  of  the  process  of  evaporation  which  then  takes 
place.  Hence  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  sit  upon  damp  ground,  or  to 
remain  at  rest  a  single  minute  with  wetted  feet,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  body  invested  in  damp  garments.  Dampness  in  the  house  in 
which  we  live  has  the  same  effect,  and  is  equally  dangerous.  The 
chill  produced  by  evti.poration  from  the  wetted  surface  checks  the 
perspiration,  and  sends  the  bloo-1  inward  to  the  vital  parts,  where  it 
tends  to  produce  inflammatory  disease. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fundamental  [>rinciple  of  all  efforts  to  improve  and  preserve  health 
has  been  thus  stated:  "Man,  as  an  organized  being,  is  subject  to  organic 
laws,  as  much  as  the  inanimate  bodies  which  surround  him  are  to  laws 
mechanical  and  chemical ;  and  we  can  as  little  escape  the  consequences  of 
nefflect  or  violation  of  those  natural  laws,  which  affect  organic  life  through 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  exercise  we  take,  as  a  stone 
projected  from  the  hand,  or  a  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  can  place 
itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  gravitation."  It  may  be  added,  that  "  all 
human  science,  all  the  arts  of  civilized  man,  consist  of  discoveries  made 
by  us  of  the  laws  impressed  upon  nature  by  the  Author  of  the  universe, 
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and  the  applications  of  those  laws  to  the  conditions — which  are  laws  also 
—  in  which  man  and  the  particular  bodies  and  substances  around  him  are 
placed  ;  nor,  it  is  manifest,  should  science  concern  us  more  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  conditions  on  which  organic  life  is  held  by  each  in- 
dividual." 


Chilktn,  anb  ^oto  to  |lear  ^htni. 


T  is  a  well-known,  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  blessinjjs  we 
enjoy  are  the  least  appreciated,  and  this  may  be  truly  said 
of  light.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  we  fiiil  to  re- 
member its  impoitance,  though  did  we  but  recollect  that  it 
is  synonymous  with  life,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  sensible  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  this  essential  of  our  beinsr. 

Deprived  of  its  wholesome  and  enlivening  stimulus,  child- 
ren become  pale  and  sickly  in  appearance,  the  blood  is  im- 
perfectly oxygenated,  and  a  proneness  to  disease  or  debility 
immediately  arises. 

A  dark,  dull  room,  or  one  from  which  light  is  more  or  less  excluded, 
should  by  all  means  be  avoided,  for  it  is  injurious  alike  to  the  eyes,  health 
and  spirits  of  children.  But  necessary  as  light  is  (it  is  the  natural  food 
of  the  eye),  it  requires  regulating  according  to  the  age.  During  early 
infancy  the  eyas  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  concentrated  or  strong  light ; 
the  sun's  light  should  be  coftened  by  window  blinds,  and  an  infant  ought 
}iever  to  be  held  too  near  p,  lamp  or  candle. 

The  best  arguments  in  favour  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  light  are  found 
in  the  facts  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  will  cease  to 
tlourish  if  deprived  of  it,  and  that  those  children  brought  up  in  the  dreary 
•lark  slums  of  cities,  although  quite  as  well  fed  as  those  of  an  agricultural 
labourer,  are  invariably  puny,  sickly  creatures,  without  a  vestige  of  colour 
in  their  cheeks. 

The  pernicious  custom  which  obtains  so  much  amongst  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  in  the  suburbs  of  living  almost  entirely  in  the  basement 
breakfast-room  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  where,  as  is  invariably 
the  case,  it  is  dark.     The  room  that  is  most  in  use  should  be  "  the  best 
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room,"  not  on  account  of  the  amount  of  furniture  it  contains,  but  owing 
to  its  beinff  the  lifjhtest,  and  into  this  room  the  sun  should  be  allowed  to 
freely  enter,  all  ideas  of  excluding  it  on  account  of  the  cai-pet  being  but 
false  economy. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  a  proper  amount  of  light  is  necessary 
for  a  child  when  awake,  equal  care  should  be  exercised  in  darkening  the 
room  when]^it^(the  child)  is  asleep,  as  too  much,  light  then  will  not  merely 
prevent  or  inteiTupt  sleep,  but  may  act  as  a  very  injurious  stimulus  to  the 
eyes  and  brain.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  nursery  must,  of  course, 
have  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  with  this  view  should  face  the  south,  east  or 
west,  but  there  is  another  place  about  which  great  care  should  be  taken 
— the  school-room.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  intiuence  of  a  sunless 
school-room  is  most  baneful  to  a  young  mind,  and  the  want  of  interest  in 
their  study,  often  displayed  by  children,  might  in  many  instances  be 
traced  to  this  cause. 

BATHING. 

Macbeth 's  maxim,  "  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it 
were  done  quickly,"  is  especially  applicable  to  the  bathing  of  children. 
There  should  be  no  nonsen.>-j  about  it.  The  object  of  bathing  is  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness  but  as  a  means  of  invigorating  the  capillary 
circulation,  and  so  fortifying  the  system  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes. 

To  do  this,  however,  it  is  imperative  that  the  child  should  not  remain 
in  the  bath  (presuming  it  is  not  warm)  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  as 
when  the  body  is  immersed  in  water  below  ninety  degrees  there  is  a  sen- 
sation of  cold,  a  shrinking  of  the  skin,  and  a  rush  of  blood  from  the  small 
capillary  vessels  of  the  surface  to  the  internal  vessels,  which  state  of 
things  should  be  speedily  followed  by  a  reaction  by  the  heart  and  largp 
vessels  forcing  the  blood  back  again  to  the  surface,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
outlets  ;  so  that  the  skin  glows  and  perhaps  perspires,  the  secretory  organs 
act  more  strongly,  the  liver  and  other  organs  show  an  increased  activity, 
and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  liveliness  and  vigour. 

But  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  there  is  any  dawdling  or  delay,  not  only 
while  in  the  water,  but  during  the  process  of  rubbing  and  drying,  which 
must  be  performed  with  the  greatest  briskness,  in  order  that  the  proper 
reaction,  upon  which  the  virtue  of  the  bath  depends,  should  take  place : 
otherwise  the  child  will  get  a  chill,  which  will,  in  addition  to  nullifying 
the  good,  do  it  absolute  harm. 

Up  to  the  age  of  three  months  infants  should,  in  all  weathers,  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  but,  after  that  age,  at  the  warm  seasons,  apd  dur- 
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ing  Summer,  cold  may  be  used,  provided  the  child  be  strong  enough,  and 
is  not  frightened,  but  if  the  experiment  is  attended  with  convulsive} 
screaming  and  great  distress,  discontinue  it  and  substitute  a  warmer  tem- 
perature. In  washing  a  very  young  child  the  head  should  always  be  the 
first  part  damped,  and  a  flannel  is  preferable  for  that  purpose  rather  than 
a  sponge. 

With  regard  to  all  children  there  are  nou  two  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  a  daily  bath  given  immediately  on  rising  being  beneficial,  in  fact  it  is 
a  sine  qua  non  of  perfect  health,  provided,  of  course,  the  child  is  not  too 
delicate,  and  for  the  elder  ones  a  large  sponge  is  a  necessity,  as  by  its  use 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  can  be  introduced  into  the  skin  than 
by  any  other  means. 

The  addition  of  sea-salt  is  a  most  desirable  adjunct,  especially  when 
the  hips  ai'e  weak,  but  even  when  in  good  health  its  occasional  use  will 
add  greatly  to  the  tonic  properties  of  the  bath.  It  should  be  added 
in  such  quantity  to  a  bath  that  the  mineral  ingredient  is  equal  to  that 
contained  in  salt  water ;  it  will  be  far  more  efficacious  than  a  simple  fresh 
water  bath,  as  it  combines  the  advantages  of  temperature  with  the  stimu- 
lating action  of  the  salt  upon  the  skin. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  bath,  taken  at  the  time  mentioned,  are  two- 
fold. It  inures  the  body  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  it  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  so  proves  most  serviceable 
in  protecting  it  from  atmospheric  influences ;  and  it  tends  to  remove 
irregularities  in  the  circulation,  and,  by  exciting  the  healthy  action  of  the 
skin,  may  aid  that  organ  in  removing  disease. 

All,  however,  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shock  to  the  system, 
and  not  only  those  who  are  extremely  weak,  or  who  have  any  organic 
disease,  especially  the  heart  or  lungs,  but  there  may  be  some  idiosyncrasy 
or  condition  of  the  constitution  peculiar  to  the  individual  which  would 
render  it  impossible.  The  invariable  test  is  that  if  after  a  bath  the  child 
remains  chilly,  languid  and  dejected,  or  sufters  from  headache,  then  it  is 
not  beneficial,  but  if  the  sense  of  cold  rapidly  passes  off"  and  a  glow  of 
warmth  and  animation  of  spirits  succeeds  and  continues  for  some  time, 
the  cold  bath  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  good. 


SLEEK 


Although  much  has  been  written,  and  rightly  so,  on  the  subject  of  lazi- 
ness, there  is  as  nmch,  if  not  more,  to  be  said  on  the  necessity  of  enough 
sleep,  for  it  is  as  great  a  necessity  as  eating  and  drinking. 
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Infants  sleep  almost  continually,  and  (in  this  we  know  most  mothers 
will  heartily  concur)  they  cannot  sleep  too  much,  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  providing  the  materials  for  growth.  When  they  are  unable  to  sleep 
for  any  length  of  time  their  condition  is  unnatural,  and  shows  us  that 
they  are  sutiering  in  some  way  or  other,  the  cause  of  which  should  l)e 
ascertained  and  removed  ;  but  not  by  the  use  of  syrups,  elixirs,  etc.,  which 
though  they  produce  slumber,  do  not  produce  sleep. 

For  young  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours'  sleep  is  necessary, 
and  this  UiUst  be  regular;  the  projiei'  time  for  bed  during  the  Winter 
months  being  about  six  o'clock,  and  in  the  Summer  months  about  seven. 

A  proper  desire  for  sleep  is  only  obtained  by^  a  due  amount  of  exercise, 
both  mental  and  physical,  which  must  not  have  continued  sufficiently 
long  to  produce  prostration.  Exercise  in  moderation  is  most  necessary 
before  going  to  bed,  but  anything  of  a  violent  nature,  like  romping, 
should  be  avoided  for  at  least  half  an  hour  before. 

With  regard  to  the  hour  at  which  children  and  others  should  rise, 
that  must  be  determined  by  the  time  of  their  waking,  and  in  order  to 
wake  at  a  proper  time  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  you  go  to  bed  at  some 
regular  early  hour,  and  then,  says  an  authority,  "  within  a  fortnight 
nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising  sun,  will  unloosen  the 
bo.'  Is  of  slec})  the  moment  enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants 
of  the  system."  To  remain  in  bed  after  this,  to  indulge  in  that  short 
morning  doze  into  which  to  many  allow  themselves  to  fall  becau.se  it  is 
not,  they  think,  quite  time  to  get  up,  is  a  baneful  practice. 

Care  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bed-clothes  in- 
dulged in,  too  much  clothing  having  the  effect  of  relaxing  the  body,  and 
it  is  right  therefore  to  have  only  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  to 
sleep,  for  it  is  better  to  wake  with  an  inclination  to  draw  the  clothes 
round  you  than  so  feel  oppressed  by  their  weight  and  heat  and  a  desire 
to  throw  th'.m  off. 

With  rlgaru  to  the  proper  position  of  a  bleeper  all  are  agreed 
that  it  should  be  on  the  right  or  left  side,  because  if  you  sleep  on  your 
back,  especially  soon  after  a  hearty  meal,  the  weight  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  that  of  the  food,  resting  upon  the  great  vein  of  the  body,  near 
the  backbone,  compresses  it,  and  arrests  the  How  of  the  blood  more 
or  less.  If  the  arrest  is  partial,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  there  are 
unpleasant  dreams,  a  state  of  things  carefully  to  be  avoided  when  we 
remember  that  "  the  man  who  dreams  does  but  half  sleep.  The  child 
who  dreams  scarcely  sleeps  at  all." 
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Too  MUCH  ATTENTION  Cannot  be  paid  to  tho  propoi'  ventilation  of  sleep- 
ing-rooms. In  too  many  cases  this  important  subject  is  entirely  neglected. 
The  sleeper  retires  to  rest  in  an  apartment  from  which  every  effort  baa 
been  made  to  exclude  the  outer  air — until  it  seems  almost  hermetically' 
sealed — and  rises  with  a  dull  headache,  and  a  feverish,  unrcfreshed  sensa- 
tion to  go  about  the  duties  of  the  day. 

ON  CATCHING  COLD. 


It  is  a  very  common,  but  a  very  great,  mistake  to  attach  little  import- 
ance to  catching  cold.  How  frequently  we  hear  the  remark  in  reference  to 
some  one  being  indisposed,  "Oh,  it's  nothing;  only  a  severe  cold."  Con- 
sidering that  in  adults  severe  cold  is  the  cause  of  one-half  "  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  colds  with  children  are 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  for,  in  the  languag(^  of  one  whose  name  is  the 
.synonym  for  nursing,  "  It  is  as  easy  to  put  out  a  sick  baby's  life  as  it  is  to 
put  out  the  flame  of  a  candle." 

The  most  common  kind  of  a  cold  is  that  in  the  head,  professionally 
described  as  catarrli,  which  consists  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air  passages,  and  is  ordinarily  caused  by  the  child  having 
been  exposed  to  a  draught,  having  got  its  clothes  wet  and  not  been  able 
to  have  them  changed,  or  by  not  being  sufficiently  warndy  clad  when  the 
body  is  getting  cool  after  being  heated.  The  latter  is  the  most  to  be 
+'oared,  as  in  this  condition  the  body  is  incapable,  from  exhaustion,  of 
reaction,  and  the  exposure  intensifies  the  depression. 

Wet  clothing  does  not  frequently  produce  "  a  cold  "  if  the  child  is 
walking  or  running  about,  and  is  able  to  get  the  thing?  changed  when  the 
active  exercise  ceases,  and  avoids  all  exposure  for  some  little  time ;  b'lt 
where  exertion  has  been  indulged  in,  and  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspir- 
ation, then,  if  the  child  receives  a  chill  from  wet  feet  or  any  other  cause, 
and  does  not  continue  its  play  or  its  excessive  exercise,  catarrh  is  almost 
inevitable. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  neglected  cold  sometimes  produces  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  quinsy,  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  toothache,  neuralgia, 
iiiHaramatory  fever,  consumption,  etc.,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  impress 
upon  mothers  too  strongly  the  great  necessity  for  extreme  care  in  this 
matter;  and  as  prevention  should  be  much  more  easy  when  the  cause  of 
a  complaint  is  understood,  I  propose  to  try  and  explain  in  as  simple  lan- 
guage as  [)ossible  the  why  and  wherefore. 
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The  action  of  cold  is  to  partially  close  the  pores  of  the  skin,  check  the 
natural  perspiration  by  constricting^  and  obstructing  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  so  throw  more  blood  inwardly,  producing  internal  congestions  ; 
for  the  outer  skin  being  incapable  of  performing  its  functions,  and  per- 
spiration being  an  absolute  necessity,  the  inner  skin,  or  mucous  membrane, 
has  to  do  the  work,  and  hence  the  inflammation. 

The  EFFECT  OF  COLD  is  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  de<.'ree  according  to  the 
capillary  circulation.  If  this  be  weak,  or  be  rendered  so  by  excitement,  ex- 
ercise, or  by  sleej),  the  danger  is  inci'eased ;  consequently  children — an<l 
any  one  else,  for  matter  of  that — are  most  susceptible  to  cold  when  com- 
ing out  of  a  hot  room,  after  being  unduly  heated  by  running,  or  when 
sleeping. 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  the  chilling  influences  enumerated 
derange  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and  by  determining  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  congestion  inwardly,  fix  it  in  some  part  previously  weak- 
ened and  made  susceptible  to  disease ;  oi",  in  still  plainer  language,  the 
cold  flies  to  the  weakest  part,  which  accounts  for  one  person  getting 
rheumatism,  another  congestion  of  the  lungs,  a  third  a  sore  throat,  and  a 
fourth,  perhaps  merely  a  cold  in  the  head  or  chest. 

To  CURE  A  COLD  is  to  restore  the  action  of  the  skin  and  induce  perspir- 
ation, and  this,  if  done  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  symptoms  are  first 
observed,  is  exceedingly  simple.  People  may  sneer  as  they  will  at  tlie 
mention  of  the  word  gruel,  but  a  basin-full  of  hot  gruel,  made  thin,  and 
taken  when  in  bed,  will  invariably  arrest  an  ordinary  catarrh.  If  the 
chill  be  severe,  the  child's  feet  should  be  placed  in  warm  water,  a  little 
extra  clothing  be  placed  on  the  bed,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  lie  in  bdl 
a  little  longer  than  usual  the  next  morning ;  but  the  apartment  must  not 
be  too  warm  or  close,  or  the  additional  clothing  be  too  great,  as,  though 
the  cure  may  be  accelerated  thereby,  the  susceptibility  is  increased,  and 
the  child  rendered  more  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  attack. 

To  those  who  will  not  believe  in  anything  old-fashioned  or  simple,  the 
plan  of  a  "  wet  sheet  pack"  will  be  found  equally  efficacious.  This 
is  managed  by  spreading  tlu-ee  blankets  on  th.e  bed  and  putting  on 
on  the  top  a  sheet,  which  has  been  saturated  in  hot  water  and  wrung 
out  The  child  is  then  placed  upon  the  sheet,  enveloped  in  it,  and 
the  blankets  wrapped  tightly  around  the  whole  body  excepting  the 
head,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  situation  for  about  an  hour,  when  a 
a  quick  sponging  of  cold  water  should  be  given,  followed  by  a  brisk  and 
thorough  rubbing  with  dry  towels. 
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Akother  UEMEDY  believed  in  by  many  of  our  me«lical  brethren  is  tlie 
"dry"  plan,  which,  at  any  rate,  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  for  it  consists 
in  merely  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  liquid  until  the  disorder  is  gone. 

Although  opinions  may  differ,  however,  as  to  the  precise  method  of  cure, 
and  any  of  those  given  will  be  found  equally  efficient,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  and  prevention.  The  too  frequent  cause 
is  simply  the  result  of  carelessness  or  imprudence  in  not  protecting  the 
body  against  the  variation  of  temperature,  an  insufficient  use  of  cold  or 
warm  water  to  the  body,  or  plainly,  uncleanliness,  sleeping  under  too 
much  clothing,  or  by  sleeping  in  badly-ventilated  rooms;  but  the  first 
mentioned,  the  passing  from  a  hot  room  out  into  the  open  air,  or  into  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  less,  without  being  suitably  attired,  is  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  to  be  guarded  against  with  children. 

The  prevention  of  cold  is  best  achieved  V)y  diminishing  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  system  by  abstemious  living,  taking  regular  and  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  a  morning  bath  of  cold  water  if  the  child  be  strong 
enough,  and  if  not,  a  tepid  one ;  but  the  best  prevention  and  cure  for  colds, 
is  "  the  cold  water  cure." 

TEETHING. 

is  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  the  ordinary  ailments  of  children,  for  it 
comes  to  them  at  an  age  when  they  are  incapable  of  making  the  nature 
of  their  sufferings  known,  and  as  they  do  suflfer  most  acutely  sometimes 
(luring  the  process  of  dentition,  it  is  very  trying  to  mothers  and  nurses  to 
have  to  witness  their  torture  and  be  unable  to  alleviate  it  because  the 
poor  little  mites  cannot  explain  their  symptoms. 

Being  one  of  the  very  common  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  is  a  time  fie- 
(lucntly  regarded  by  some  as  more  troublesome  than  important — a  great 
mistake,  to  prevent  which  a  simple  statement  showing  the  action  of  one 
of  the  phases  of  the  disease  may  be  advisable.  The  chief  disorders  of  the 
first  set  of  teeth  are  caries  and  inflammation  in  the  periosteal  membranes, 
terminating  in  abscess,  or  what  is  commonly  called  (juitiholl.  The  first 
efiect  of  inflammation  in  the  periosteum  is  to  create  pain,  tenderness  and 
swelling  in  that  part  of  the  gum  in  close  proximity  to  the  tooth,  and  an 
effusion  of  fluid  between  the  fang  and  its  investing  membrane,  which  is 
thus  converted  into  a  sort  of  cyst  or  tiny  sack  of  skin.  Repeated  attacks 
of  inflammation  at  length  end  in  the  formation  of  pus,  which  either  bursts 
through  the  tumour  in  the  gum  or  may  be  removed  by  lancing.  Some- 
times after  the  abscess  has  burst  or  been  opened,  a  fungus  springs  up 
from  the  diseased  membrane  lining  the  cavity.     With  some  children  the 
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presence  of  the  abscess  having  produced  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the 
alveolar  process  at  its  lowest  part,  it  eH'uses  its  contents  through  the  aper- 
ture thus  formed,  and  matter  forces  itself  along  the  surface  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  forms  an  external  tumor  near  its  base. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  dentition  in  actual  infants,  the  time 
at  which  it  takes  place  is  naturally  subject  to  slight  variation,  when  it  is 
stated  that  many  medical  men  give  instances  in  their  experience  of  chil- 
dren being  born  with  teeth,  or  having  cut  them  almost  immediately  after 
])irth — Louis  XIV.,  of  Franco,  and  Richard  III.,  of  England,  being  historic 
cases  in  point ;  the  usual  time,  however,  when  babies  begin  to  be  troubled 
with  the  advent  of  teeth  is  at  the  seventh  month,  the  period  of  the  first 
detention  lasting  up  to  the  age  of  two  years  or  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  symptoms  of  teething  in  a  healthy  child  are  that  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  gums  are  much  swollen,  there  is  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva  from 
the  mouth,  and  the  child  indulges  in  what  is  known  to  most  as  "drilv 
bling,"  at  the  same  time  evincing  a  very  strong  desire  to  drag  anything 
upon  which  it  can  fix  its  tiny  little  clutch  into  its  mouth,  while,  if  we  place 
our  finger  into  its  mouth  we  perceive  at  once  a  decided  attempt  to  bite, 
which  affords  a  relief  to  the  irritation  of  the  gums.  Where  the  child  is 
inconvenienced  only  to  the  extent  described  there  is  no  remedy  required 
provided  there  is  no  constipation,  but  where  this  is  the  case  small  doses  of 
castor  oil  are  the  safest.  As  to  the  article  it  should  be  given  to  suck,  I 
personally  prefer  an  ivory  ring  or  a  "  finger"  of  crust  of  bread,  great  care 
being  observed  in  the  latter  case  that  it  is  taken  away  before  there  is  a 
possibility  of  its  being  broken  or  bitten  oft'. 

When  the  child  is  extremely  restless,  cross  and  uneasy,  crying 
bitterly  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  refuses  all  ordinary  attempts  at 
pacification,  its  suffering  is  very  considerable,  which  is  increased  by  its  in- 
eftectual  efforts  to  sleep  for  any  length  of  time.  The  cheeks  become 
flushed  at  this  time,  and  if  the  local  infiammation  continue  to  increase  the 
gums  may  ulcerate ;  in  this  case  apply  a  little  borax  and  honey  to  them ; 
but  where  the  irritation  continues  and  the  pain  is  obviously  great  it  will 
be  necessary  to  lance  the  gums,  for  which  purpose  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add  the  services  of  a  surgeon  should  be  secured  at  once.  At  this 
time  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  well  open,  a  mild 
attack  of  diarrhcEa  being  far  more  preferable  under  the  existing  circum- 
■stances  than  the  reverse  state  of  thinirs. 

All  food  requires  to  be  carefully  chewed  in  order  that  the  vari- 
ous organs  may  perfectly  perform  their  proper  functions,  and  this  can  only 
be  the  case  when  the  meat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  broken  into  minute 
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portions  and  duly  mixed  with  saliva,  without  which  it  will  not  be  proper- 
ly digested.  The  horrors  and  evils  of  indigestion  are  too  well  known  to 
need  commenting  upon  liere,  but  the  necessity  lOr  a  due  attention  to  the 
mastication  of  food  by  children  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  a  weak 
stomach  acts  tardily  and  imperfectly  upon  anything  introduced  into  it  not 
properly  chewed  ;  and  the  consequences  are,  the  warmth  and  moisture  of 
the  stomach  evolve  gases,  acids  are  formed,  and  then  follow  those  distress- 
ing symptoms  sucli  as  loss  of  appetite,  flatulence,  furred  tongue,  etc. 

The  period  of  "  teething"  is  more  than  interesting,  from  the  fact  that,  at 
this  stage  of  child-life,  the  whole  organization  seems  to  undergo  a  transi- 
tion. The  features,  hitherto  more  or  less  expressionless,  become  decided 
and  distinct ;  the  eye  becomes  endued  with  expression,  through  which  the 
mind  seems  to  speak,  as  it  were ;  the  round  appearance  of  the  facial  out- 
line appears  elongated,  the  result  of  the  teeth  expanding  the  jaws ;  the 
forehead  is  perceptibly  developed,  and,  in  short,  the  entire  face  assumes 
an  animation  previously  unknown,  but  most  precious  to  mothers,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  ordinary  time  when  "baby  is  beginning  to  notice." 

The  ordkr  in  which  teeth  usually  make  their  appearance  is,  first,  the 
two  central  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  appear ;  then  shortly  after  those  of 
the  upper  jaw,  followed  by  the  lower  lateral  incisors,  and  then  by  the  up- 
per lateral  incisors.  At  the  age  of  a  year  or  fourteen  months  the  four  first 
molar  teeth  should  begin  to  show,  and  at  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth 
month  the  lower  and  upper  canine  teeth,  followed  by  the  four  last  molars. 

Although  the  suffering  of  infants  from  the  process  of  dentition  ai-ises 
mainly  from  irritation  of  the  gums,  owing  to  the  teeth  working  their  way 
through,  it  is  not  in  the  mouth  alone  that  pain  is  caused  ;  and  where  this 
is  excessive,  or  in  children  whose  constitutions  are  naturally  irritable,  the 
irritation  is  reflected  by  the  nervous  .system  to  some  other  organ  or  system 
of  organs. 

The  most  ordinary  effect  of  this  is  stomach-ache,  or  diarrhoea,  with 
griping  pain,  which,  if  in  a  mild  form,  is  the  least  to  be  feared  of  all  the 
unpleasantnesses  arising  from  teething ;  and  though  its  violence  may  be 
moderated,  it  should  not  be  entirely  a:  "rested.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  child  soon  gets  weak  and  thin,  and  its  flesh  soft  and  flabby ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  this  need  not  (except,  of  course,  in  an  extreme  case)  be 
viewed  with  alarm  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  teeth  are  through,  nature  soon  rights 
itself,  and  the  little  one  will  resume  its  wonted  good  looks.  When,  how- 
ever, the  symptoms  are  very  distressing,  by  the  quantity  and  frequency 
of  the  discharge,  a  chalk  mixture,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  laudanum  to  the 
ounce,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  may  be  given,  in  the  event  of  a 
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medical  man  not  being  procural)le.  Where  there  is  a  great  pain  and  flat- 
ulence, an  occasional  warm  bath,  and  the  use  of  liniment,  composed  of'half 
a  drachm  of  laudanum  to  two  ounces  of  compound  camphor  liniment,  or  a 
mustard  or  linseed  meal  poultice,  composed  of  one-third  of  the  former  to 
two-thirds  of  the  latter.  When  the  foregoing  symptoms  are  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  it  is  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  if  the  sickness  is  not  reliev- 
ed by  the  division  of  the  gums,  it  should  be  checked  by  administering  a 
lialf-drop  or  a  drop  of  laudanum. 

Besides  the  maladies  mentioned  that  are  the  outcome  of  teething, 
there  are  many  others,  such  as  eruptions  of  the  skin,  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
and  afibctions  of  the  nervous  system,  generally  of  too  complicated  a  nature 
to  treat  in  this  article,  as  the  remedies  necessitated  are  as  complex  as  the 
diseases ;  but  there  is  one  serious  disorder  connected  with  dentition  un- 
fortunately too  common.  I  allude  to  convulsions,  the  treatment  of  which 
should  be  known  to  all. 

Convulsions  in  their  mild  form  consist  of  muscular  twitchings  of  the 
face,  accompanied  by  an  obvious  difficulty  in  breathing  and  a  rolling  of 
the  eyes.  When  severe,  the  child  becomes  insensible,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  extremities  are  convulsed  in  various  directions.  The 
eyes  are  insensible  to  light,  and  turned  rigidly  up  to  one  side.  The  aj)- 
pearance  and  symptoms  vary,  of  course,  for,  in  addition  to  those  named, 
with  some  children  the  face  is  congested,  but  sometimes  pale,  the  lij)s 
livid,  and  there  is  frothing  at  the  mouth.  The  hands  are  usually  tightly 
clenched,  and  the  thumbs  turned  inward,  with  the  fingers  on  them,  and 
in  some  cases  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  turned  together,  with  the  great  too 
'  bent  into  the  sole. 

The  treatment  for  convulsions  is,  as  a  rule,  a  warm  bath,  and,  in  i\n) 
absence  of  a  doctor,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  immerse  the  child  in 
warm  water  of  about  ninety  degrees  temporature  for  about  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  applying  at  the  same  time  a  cold,  wet  towel  for  two 
or  three  minutes  to  the  little  sufferer's  head.  Previous  to  the  bath,  which 
will  take  at  least  a  few  minutes  to  get  ready,  loosen  all  the  clothing  about 
the  neck,  chest  and  body,  raise  the  head,  sprinkle  the  face  with  water, 
and  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

With  regaiid  to  the  general  treatment  of  children  during  teething, 
their  heads  should  be  kept  cool  and  their  feet  warm,  and,  if  the  weather 
will  admit,  they  should  be  bathed  in  cold  water,  especially  about  the 
head,  and  taken  out  daily  in  the  open  air.  At  night  it  is  equally  essential 
that  th»}ir  heads  be  kept  cool,  and  therefore  no  caps  or  coverings  should 
be  used. 
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As  before  stated,  diarrhrea  during  dentition,  unless  very  severe,  should 
not  be  stopped;  but  regarded  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  congestion 
to  the  head  ;  and  where  the  opposite  effect  is  the  case,  purgatives  should 
be  avoided,  and  the  bowels  regulated  by  suitable  diet ;  in  obstinate  cases 
by  injections.  Constipation  in  infants  may  be  almost  entirely  attri- 
buted to  defective  diet,  and  if,  while  nursing,  mothers  and  nurses  would 
carefully  av'oid  any  article  of  food  or  drink  of  an  indigestible  or  stimulat- 
inf»  character,  this  ailment  would  be  comparatively  unknown. 

WHOOPING-COUGH. 


This  disease,  almost  absolutely  confined  to  infants  and  children,  is, 
hickily  for  them,  more  distressing  in  its  symptoms  than  dangerous  in  its 
effects,  a  case  of  whooping-cough,  pur  et  simple,  being  rarely  fatal.  Like 
croup,  it  is  more  common  with  very  young  children,  the  usual  age  when 
tlicy  are  more  subject  to  it  being  from  two  to  ten  years  ;  but,  unlike 
croup,  it  is  more  common  to  girls  than  to  boys,  and  appears  but  once  in  a 
lifetime,  though  cases  have  been  known  were  the  cough  continued  daily 
at  a  certain  hour  for  several  months,  and,  after  ceasing  for  some  time, 
returned  for  two  successive  seasons. 

The  symptoms  which  usually  precede  this  malady  are  those  of  ordinaiy 
influenza.  First  and  foremost  there  is  a  languor,  restlessness,  feverish- 
ness  and  unaccountable  irritation,  except  that  the  little  one  is  thought 
■'  to  have  caught  a  slight  cold,"  then  loss  of  appetite,  sneezing,  coughing, 
follow,  with  a  running  at  the  nose ;  this  is  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  and 
not  severe  attack.  Where  the  disease  is  in  an  aggravated  form  the  fever 
is  more  intense,  the  thirst  greater,  the  pulse  quicker,  and  the  oppression 
and  distress  in  proportion,  the  cough  very  frequent  and  painful,  dry  at 
Hist,  but  with  excessive  expectoration  afterward.  This  may  be  called  the 
first  stage  of  the  (iisease,  and  is  the  customary  prelude  to  whooping,  but  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  dispense  with  these  preliminaries,  and  for  a  child 
to  be  suddenly  seized  with  the  too  well-known  cough.  These  symptoms 
ordinarily  continue  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight. 

The  second  stage  is  marked  by  the  dying-out  of  the  .symptoms  of  cold 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fits  of  coughing,  v/hich  are  best  described 
as  a  number  of  expirations  made  with  such  violence,  and  repeated  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  the  child  seems  almost  in  danger  of  suffocation. 
The  face  and  neck  are  swollen  and  livid,  the  eyes  protruded  and  full  of 
tears ;  at  length,  one  or  two  inspirations  are  made  with  similar  violence, 
and  by  them  the  peculiar  \vhooping  sound  is  produced ;  a  little  rest  prob- 
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iil)ly  follows,  and  is  Hiu'ccodod  l»y  another  fit  of  coughing,',  and  another 
whoop,  until  after  a  suci'i-ssion  of  these  actions,  the  paroxysm  is  termi- 
nated by  vomitini,',  or  a  disdiarj^'e  mens  from  the  hin,i,'s,  or  perhaps 
both.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  .  ually  from  six  weeks  to  a  couple  of 
months,  but  sometimes  continues  for  a  much  longer  period,  tlie  disease,  in 
some  ciiscs,  lasting  from  tlu;  bcgiiming  of  Winter  until  the  end  of  Spring. 

The  debilitating  results  of  the  disease  depend  to  a  great  extent  <.\\)<m  i\u; 
violence  and  duration  of  the  attack,  and  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
constitution,  but  as  a  rule,  if  there  are  no  eonii)lieations,  these  are  of  no 
great  moment.  The  frequent  vomiting  decreases  the  appetite,  and  dis- 
turbs digestion,  which  interferes  with  nutrition,  and  the  child  naturally 
loses  flesh,  which  is  more  or  less  flabby,  and  the  skin  is  unusually  dark, 
especially  underneatli  the  eyes. 

The  HUnsiDiNG  of  the  attack  is  marked  by  the  fits  of  coughing  becom- 
ing less  frequent,  though  possibly  '  jy  may  be  as  tierce  as  ever,  thi" 
paroxysms  lasting  from  a  minute  t(  larter  of  an  hour.     In  proportion 

to  their  violence  and  duration  will  be  .  .e  child's  breathlessness  and  fi'ight 
and  its  efforts  to  respire.  If  in  a  recumbent  position  it  will  suddeidy 
Jump  up  and  seize  hold  of  whatever  or  whoever  is  nearest,  in  order  to  be 
assisted  in  overcoming  tlie  spasm.  When  the  *i*-  's  over  the  child  appears 
exhausted,  and  recpiires  a  short  rest  to  recover  .uself ;  but  then  and  during 
the  int^-i'val  to  the  ni'xt  cougli,  it  is  comparatively  easy  and  cheerful,  often 
playing  about  as  usual,  and  not  averse  to  food,  except  where  the  case  is  a 
severe  one,  when  extreme  languor  supervenes. 

The  period  at  which  these  paroxysms  recur  varies  considerably  ;  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  attack  they  are  very  frequent — about  every  half 
hour,  and  in  some  extremely  severe  cases  as  often  as  every  ten  minutes — 
the  chief  cause  of  theii'  return  being  the  accumulation  of  mucus.  Conse- 
quently, if  this  be  got  rid  of  by  the  coughing,  the  fit  will  be  light ;  but  if 
it  is  expelled  with  difliculty  the  efforts  will  be  greater,  ?.nd  the  cough 
renewed  almost  immediately.  These  fits  are  produced  by  many  things — 
a  hearty  meal,  a  fit  of  passion,  crying,  fright  or  laughter,  will  cither  of 
them  be  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack. 

Although  we  have  stated  that  this  disease  is  rarely  attended  with  fatal 
results,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  statement  applies  to 
whooping-cough  po*  se  :  it  is  perfectly  correct,  but  for  fear  any  one  should 
not  be  sufficiently  careful,  it  is  a  disorder  which,  if  improperly  treated,  or 
if  the  case  be  one  of  an  extremely  acute  cliaracter,  may  lead  to  something 
of  a  complicated  and  higldy  dangerous  nature. 
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It  is  a  complaint  wliicli  lends  itself  a  great  deal  more  to  careful  nurs- 
iiv^than  to  an  elaborate  course  of  medicine,  for.it  will  run  its  course,  and 
requires  guiding  and  watching  more  than  checking,  great  care  being 
necessary  to  note  the  symptoms,  lest  they  assimie  a  conspicuous  or  alarm- 
in'^  character,  and  by  appropriate  treatment  prevent  the  affection  having 
tliose  complications  alluded  to  which  constitute  it  a  disease  of  danger. 
On  the  slightest  appearance  either  of  inHammatory  aflection  of  the  lungs 
or  of  a  tendency  to  convulsion  a  medical  man  should  1>3  sent  for  immedi- 
ately. 

During  the  fir-  stage  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  an  expec- 
torant every  four  Jioui's,  should  be  given,  the  latter  consisting  of 
ipecacuanha  wine,  sirup  of  squills,  a  little  sirup  of  white  poppies  and 
almond  milk,  and  some  mild  aperient,  such  as  castor«oil,  or  salts  and  senna, 
ihe  emetic  only  to  be  repeated  occasionally.  The  rooms  to  which  the 
child  should  be  confined  should  be  of  an  equable  tempei-ature,  about  sixty- 
five  degrees,  the  bedroom  being  ventilated  during  the  day  and  the  sitting- 
room  during  the  night ;  but  the  windows  of  the  apartment  must  on  no 
account  be  opened  while  the  patient  is  in  them. 

When  the  second  stage  arrives,  while  proper  attention  is  paid  to  tem- 
perature, the  cough  will  be  found  much  slighter  and  the  expectoration 
much  less  than  if  the  child  were  permitted  to  be  exposed  to  the  external 
air,  the  emetic  being  continued  occasionally,  and  also  the  mixture,  with  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum  added  to  it. 

With  regard  to  change  of  air,  there  is  no  doubt  that  while  the  at- 
tack is  unsubdued,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be,  the  patient  should 
he  confined  not  only  to  the  house,  but  to  rooms,  as  already  stated,  but 
when  the  disease  is  on  the  wane  the  change  from  a  cold  situation  to  one  of 
warm  temperature  is  most  beneficial  in  accelerating  a  return  to  con- 
valescence, though  the  greatest  ca'ition  is  needed  in  this  matter. 

The  diet  of  the  child  during  '  he  entire  illness  is  a  most  important 
feature  in  connection  with  the  t'  iatment,  and  should  consist  chiefly  of 
milk  and  farinaceous  foods,  moat  ^eing  of  too  heating  a  nature,  imless  the 
child  is  very  weak  and  low,  in  which  case  tolerably  good  broth  will  be  the 
best  mode  of  giving  animal  food. 


VACCINATION. 


Unfortunately  that  dangerous  and  much  dreaded  malady — smallpox — 
is  prevalent,  and  it  would  be  well  for  parents  and  others  to  be  reminded 
of  the  necessity  of  revaccination  eveiy  seven  years. 
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It  is  astonishing  that  though  this  discovery  is  undoubtedl}'-  one  of  the 
very  greatest  blessings  to  poor  humanity  it  should  now  be  thought  so  little 
of,  and  that  there  should  be  some  who  actually  decry  and  refuse  to  accept 
it  as  such,  when  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  every  one  had  followed  the  in- 
structions as  to  revaecination,  by  this  time  smallpox  would  have  ceased 
altogether. 

No  language  can  be  too  strong  to  depict  the  horrors  of  this  disease,  or  to 
denounce  the  culpable  ignorance  of  those  who,  blinding  themselves  to  the 
blessings  of  vaccination,  set  the  law  at  defiance  and  thus  endanger  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Supposing  it  could  be  proved  (whici>  it 
cannot)  that  in  some  cases  it  has  been  the  means  of  imparting  disease,  the 
overwhelming  number  of  cases  where  it  has  not,  but  has  been  a  preven- 
tive of  this  terrible  malady,  ought  to  show  its  necessity  on  the  beneficent 
principle  of  studying  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

To  children  smallpox  has  ever  been  distressingly  fatal,  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  course  of  treatment  for  its  cure  in  an  article  of  this 
character,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  violence  of  the  case,  the  state  of 
the  patient's  constitution,  and  the  stage  of  the  complaint,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  old  practice  of  close,  hot  rooms,  warm  clothing,  and  hot  drinks 
are  proved  mistakes ;  cool,  well- ventilated  apartments,  comfortably  cool 
bedclothes  and  cooling  drinks  having  been  found  to  be  not  only  more 
pleasant  but  more  successful  in  their  results.  When  the  disease  first 
makes  its  appearance,  if  the  fever  be  moderate  and  no  professional  advice 
be  procurable,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  cool  drinks  and 
a  dose  or  two  of  purgative  medicine  administered. 

FEVERS. 

Measles. — An  acute  specific  disease — febrile  and  infectious,  ushered  in 
with  catarrhal  symptoms  and  characterized  by  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
"which  appears  usually  on  the  fourth  day. 

Usual  Symptoms. — After  a  period  of  incubation  varying  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  days  (the  period  of  incubation  in  cases  produced 
by  inoculation  is  seven  days),  there  is  manifested  alternate  chilli- 
ness and  heat,  a  quickened  pulse,  aching  in  the  limbs,  slight  headache, 
soon  followed  by  redness  of  the  eyes,  coryza,  huskiness  and  hoarse  cough. 
On  the  fourth  day  there  is  an  eruption  of  soft,  circular,  very  slightly  ele- 
vated dusky  red  spots,  which  appear  first  on  the  forehead,  and  extend  over 
the  face,  neck,  and  whole  body.  The  spots  gradually  coalesce  and  present 
a  peculiar  crescentic  or  horseshoe  shape.     The  spots  disappear  on  pressure. 
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They  attain  their  greatest  intensity  on  the  fourth  day  from  their  invasion, 
ami  by  the  seventh  day  they  fade  away  with  a  slight  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle.  As  a  rule  the  fever  does  not  abate  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption. 

The  contagion  of  measles  is  active  during  the  prodromic  stage.  Red 
spots  are  visible  on  the  velum  palati  four,  five,  or  six  days  before  the 
eruption  appears  on  the  skin. 

Occasional  Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  prodromata  whatever,  or 
the  attack  may  be  ushered  in  with  convulsions  (especially  in  children),  or 
there  may  be  delii'ium,  or  there  may  be  a  great  amount  of  fever,  or  there 
may  be  and  often  is  sore  throat ;  more  rarely  severe  headache,  and  some- 
times absence  of  the  coryza. 

The  eruption  may  be  scanty,  or  most  abundant  and  confluent,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  eruption  per  se  does  not  affect  the  gravity  of  the  attack  ; 
the  colour  of  the  eruption  may  be  dark,  constituting  so  called  "  black 
measles";  there  maybe  petechia,  which  do  not  fade  on  pressure  and 
resemble  purpura ;  these  do  not  pe?'  se  affect  the  prognosis.  Miliary  vesi- 
cles are  often  present,  and  when  abundant  the  amount  of  desquamation 
will  be  greater. 

AvERAGic  Mortality. — One  in  fifteen. 

Prognosis, — If  uncomplicated,  favourable.  Unfavourable  signs  are 
great  fever,  great  dyspnoea,  sudden  vanishing  of  the  rash,  together  with 
an  access  of  deliiiura ;  brown  dry  tongue,  with  special  severity  of  some 
two  or  three  symptoms  ;  petechia?,  with  a  typhoid  form  of  fever.  Capil- 
lary bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  the  most  frequent  proximate  causes  of 
death. 

Treatment. — The  child  must  be  kept  in  bed  in  a  large,  well-ventilatecl 
room,  free  from  drafts — a  point  of  vital  importance,  looking  to  the  fre- 
quency and  danger  of  chest  complications.  The  diet  must  be  low.  Tepid 
drinks  may  be  freely  given.  It  is  very  important  in  measles,  as  in  all  in- 
fectious fevers,  to  remove  ail  discharge  and  soiled  linen  instantly ;  the 
motions  should  be  passed  into  vessels  containing  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic 
acid,  or  Condy's  fluid;  this  with  ventilation  will  go  far  to  prevent  infec- 
tion. There  is  no  objection,  if  it  be  grateful  to  the  patient,  to  have  the 
body  gently  sponged  with  warm  water ;  and  if  itching  be  much  complain- 
ed of,  inunction  with  unsalted  lard  is  useful.  Cough  is  often  the  first 
troublesome  system  which  requires  special  treatment.  A  mixture  con- 
taining citi-ate  of  potash  and  ipecacuanha  wine  with  a  few  drops  of  nepen- 
the or  Tinct.  Camph.  Co.,  will  usually  quiet  this.  If  the  fever  runs  high, 
the  weak  mineral  acids  sweetened  and  largely  diluted  will  be  very  grate- 
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ful.  Or  a  mixture  of  citrate  of  potash  and  Roclielle  salt  may  be  given  in 
an  effervescing  form.  If  the  fever  be  of  low  type,  with  brown  tongue  and 
failing  powers,  large  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash  will  be  useful,  and  stimu- 
lants will  be  required.  Yelk  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  wine  is  excellent  in 
such  cases.  Purgatives,  as  a  rule,  are  not  retpiired ;  if  employed  they 
should  be  mere  laxatives,  remembering  the  diarrlm^a  which  usually  sets  in 
toward  the  close  of  the  disease.  In  cases  attended  wnth  much  nervous 
excitability  and  convulsions  or  delirium,  bromide  of  potassium  in  full  doses 
will  be  useful.  This  drug  will  also  procure  sleep,  and  is  better  for  the 
jiurpose  than  any  opiate.  Sudden  recession  of  the  rash  attended  with  an 
onset  of  delirium  should  be  met  by  plunging  the  child  into  a  bath  contain- 
ing mustard,  and  leaving  it  in  until  the  surface  becomes  red,  which  usually 
occurs  in  a  few  minutes.  The  child  should  then  be  rolled  in  a  blanket, 
and  the  strength  supported  by  nutritious  diet,  and  stimulants  are  needed. 
For  laryngitis,  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water  should  be  applied 
over  the  larynx,  and  inhalation  of  steam  encouraged.  Pneumonia  will 
call  for  a  stimulating  embrocation  over  its  site,  and  the  administration  of 
stimulants,  expectorants — carbonate  of  ammonia  with  senega  is  the  best. 

Lung  and  indeed  all  complications  occurring  during  the  early  stages  are 
best  treated  by  endeavouring,  with  external  stimulants,  e.g.,  the  mustrrd 
l)ath,  and  internal  gentle  diaphoretics,  to  get  the  rash  thrown  out  freel}'. 
Later  on  this  is,  of  course,  inadmissible,  and  the  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported in  every  way. 

As  the  disease  declines  the  diet  may  be  more  solid,  and  tonics  will  be  of 
service.  Convalescence  from  measles  is  often  slow,  and  as  discharges  from 
the  ears,  eyes,  and  nose  ire  not  iniconnnon,  sea-air  is  very  beneficial  in  re- 
establishing the  health.  Such  discharges  will  require  astringent  lotions 
and  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  steel. 

SCARLATINA. 

An  acute  specific  disease — febrile,  contagious,  and  infectious,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  eruption  of  the  skin.  After  a  periol  of  incubation 
varying  according  to  ditferent  authors  at  from  four  to  forty  days,  and 
probably  averaging  from  four  to  six  days,  there  appears  in  children  vomit- 
ing ;  in  older  persons  sore  throat,  and  the  onset  is  usually  sudden.  It  is 
common  for  adults  to  be  able  to  fix  the  hour  in  which  the  sore  throat  be- 
gan. In  children  severe  vomiting  often  prognosticates  severe  throat  aflec- 
tion.  Next  there  is  noticed  fever,  a  frequent  pulse,  commonly  130-170, 
a  flushed  face,  a  high  temperature  (103  or  101  degrees  F.,  even  on  the  first 
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day),  hurried  breathintj,  furred  tongue,  hot  skin  and  thirst.  At  the  saino 
time  there  is  la.«  itude  and  restlessness,  headache  and  at  night  dehriuni. 
On  the  second  day,  usually  about  the  root  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  appears  the  eruption,  which  is  a  scarlet  efflorescence  consisting 
of  innumerable  red  spots  at  first  separated  by  natui-al  skin,  but  soon  coal- 
escing and  producing  a  general  redness  ;  the  skin  is  rendered  pale  by  pres- 
sure, but  the  redness  immediately  returns — the  rash  is  not  elevated  to  the 
touch.  It  is  most  abundant  about  the  hips  and  loins,  and  the  flexures  of 
the  joints — in  fact  where  the  papillaj  of  the  skin  are  largest.  The  eruption 
reaches  its  maximum  intensity  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  ;  by  the  fifth  it 
has  begun  to  fade,  and  by  the  eighth  it  disappears.  It  goes  off  in  an  order 
corresponding  with  its  invasion.  Miliaria  are  often  present,  perhaj)s  more 
commonly  in  adults  than  in  children  ;  they  in  no  wise  affect  the  prognosis. 
The  sore  throat  is  very  important,  especiall}'-  in  children.  A  child  may  die 
from  throat  disease  without  any  complaint  about  its  throat  having  been 
made.  The  throat  should  therefore  always  be  carefully  examined.  The 
tonsils  will  usually  be  found  enlarged  and  inflamed,  and  often  coated  with 
ii  thick  white  tenacious  mucus. 
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This  disease  is  characterized  by  difficulty  of  breathing ;  hoarseness ;  a 
ringing  cough,  which,  when  once  heard,  will  be  distinctly  remembered ; 
the  cough  is  followed  by  a  "  ct'oioimj  inspiration." 

There  is  inflammatory  fever  ;  frequent  and  hard  pulse  ;  thirst. 

The  attack  is  most  liable  to  come  on  in  the  night — either  altogether  uu- 
expected,  or  preceded  by  a  cold,  sore  throat,  or  catarrh. 

Treatment. — Apply  to  the  throat  very  cold  wet  cloths  well  covered 
with  dry.  Keep  the  child  in  bed.  Rub  with  the  dry  hand  the  back  and 
limbs,  and  continue  this  until  a  hot  bath  is  made  ready  ;  renewing  the 
cold  cloths  to  the  throat  every  few  moments.  When  the  room  is  made 
very  warm  and  the  bath  at  hand,  place  the  child  in  the  hot  water,  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne,  and  rub  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  the  whole  body  very 
briskly.  Add  more  hot  water,  and  keep  the  body  (even  to  the  neck)  im- 
mersed. 

tiave  a  dry  hot  sheet  ready  in  which  to  wrap  and  rub  dry  the  little 
patient.  If  fever  is  high,  now  put  on  the  abdominal  bandage  wrung  from 
warm  water.  Cover  well  with  dry  flannel — a  small  blanket  or  even  a 
good-sized  one  is  none  too  much.  Apply  again  the  cold  wet  cloth  to  the 
throat.     Keep  the  feet  warm  ;  and,  if  the  breathing  is  not  easier  now,  fo- 
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inent  the  tliroat  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  for  twenty  minutes  alternately 
with  the  cold  compress. 

Pat  and  riih  tlw  hack  and  chest.  Manipulate  the  arms  and  legs.  Give 
drinks  of  hot  water  and  of  cold.  Follow  the  symptoms  with  "  all  dili- 
gence." Do  not  relax  effort  until  the  breathing  is  liberated.  If  the  bowels 
are  not  free,  give  full  warm  enema. 

If  there  is  tendency  to  coldness  of  extremities,  give  hot  foot  bath  occa- 
sionally; also  aj^piy  dr}' Hannels  heated  very  hot  to  the  throat,  if  they 
seem  more  agreeable  than  the  hot  fomentation. 

Keep  the  ])atient  in  a  warm  well-ventilated  room.  Give  only  baked 
apple,  or  toast  water,  or  gruel  as  food,  until  the  symptoms  yield  positively. 

I  have  been  told  by  my  patrons  that  it  often  occurs  in  their  domestic 
practice  with  children,  that,  by  the  time  the  patient  is  rubbed  with  the 
dry  hand,  having  the  cold  compress  on  the  throat  until  the  hot  bath  U 
made  ready,  there  is  no  need  of  the  bath  ;  the  breathing  is  relieved.  But 
it  is  not  always  so.  I  have  treated  cases  of  what  is  called  "  membranous 
croup,"  and  it  lasted  persistently  for  days.  I  never  lost  a  case  of  croup. 
But  it  is  a  dreaded  disease,  and  justly  so. 

MUMPS  (PAKOTITIS). 

This  disease  often  prevails  epidemically. 

It  usually  affects  children  and  young  persons,  and  is  contagious. 

The  parotid  gland  swells  ;  swelling  beneath  the  ear,  the  chin,  and  all 
around  the  neck,  deforming  the  countenance  curiously. 

It  afiects  one  side  only  sometimes,  but  usually  both. 

The  swelling  is  hot,  tender,  and  painful ;  the  lower  jaw  can  scarcely  be 
moved.  In  about  four  days  the  disease  begins  to  decline,  and  usually  lasts 
in  all  about  ten  days. 

Sometimes  the  swelling  suddenly  becomes  transferred  to  the  mamma;  in 
the  female  and  to  the  testicle  in  the  male,  and  may  oscillate  between  the 
throat  and  the  mammic  or  testicle.  Metastasis  to  the  brain  is  known  to 
take  place  also,  but  this  is  rare. 

Treatment. — Very  little  treatment  is  necessary.  Apply  warm  cloths  to 
the  swelling ;  let  them  be  kept  on  constantly. 

If  there  is  general  feveri.shness,  a  tepid  sponge  bath  and  enema  of  tepid 
water.     A  little  gi-uel  or  bran  tea  as  food. 

Keep  the  patient  comfortably  warm  and  quiet.  If  metastasis  to  the 
parts  named  occur,  a  warm  sitz  bath  or  fomentation  to  the  affected  region 
will  give  relief.     Keep  the  feet  warm. 
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Should  the  brain  become  affected,  give  very  hot  sitz  and  foot  bath  ten 
minutes.  Follow  this  with  enema  of  hot  water.  Apply  cool  cloths  to  the 
head,  or,  if  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  warm  spongings.  Let  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  in  bed  and  .seek  to  induce  perspiration  by  applying  bottles 
of  hot  water  to  the  back  and  feet  and  drinking  of  hot  water. 

In  fact,  the  treatment  now  should  be  the  same  as  for  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

In  this  to  be  dreaded  and  terrible  disease,  a  false  membrane  forms  in  the 
tliroat,  and  if  the  larynx  becomes  affected  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very 
few  indeed.  Frequent  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils 
or  elsewhere,  frequency  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  convulsions,  delirium, 
and  coma,  are  symptoms  which  denote  great  danger.  Occasionally  tlie 
umseles  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  affected.  The  chief  objects 
in  the  treatment  are  to  palliate  symptoms,  and  support  the  powers  of  life 
by  the  judicious  employment  of  tonic  remedies,  conjoined  with  alimenta- 
tion and  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  latter  are  given  in  large  quantities. 
The  best  advice  to  give  to  mothers  in  regard  to  diphtheria  is,  send  instant- 
It/ for  the  doctor.    Do  not  delay  one  moment ! 

ACCIDENTS. 

It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  accidents  will  happen,  no  matter  how  well 
regulated  the  household ;  and  though  much  has  been  written  with  a  view 
to  avert  the  more  serious  calamities  supposed  to  be  the  outcome  of  acci- 
dent, but  which  are  invariably  the  result  of  carelessness,  children  still 
manage  to  burn  themselves  at  fires,  to  scald  themselves  with  hot  water,  to 
cut  their  fingers,  to  break  their  heads,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  the  remedies  required  to  be  of  any  service  should  be  applie  I 
at  once  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  earthly  use  suggesting  antidotes  or  appli- 
ances only  to  be  met  with  in  a  doctor's  surgery.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the 
few  suggestions  I  make,  more  particularly  dw^ell  upon  those  simple  reme- 
<li(^s  which  may  rea-sonably  be  expected  to  be  found  in  every  home. 

In  the  summer  months,  when  the  weather  is  seasonable,  the  heat  is  of- 
tentimes sufficient  to  cause  children  to  bleed  at  the  nose.  In  such  cases, 
if  the  bleeding  be  not  excessive  or  too  frequent,  it  is  not  desirable  to  stop 
it,  as,  when  caused  by  an  undue  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  it 
affords  great  relief.  When,  however,  the  bleeding  is  the  result  of  a  knock 
or  blow,  cold  applications  should  be  applied  to  the  nose  or  forehead,  and 
the  child  kept  standing  in  the  open  air. 
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Another  excellent  way  of  arresting  the  bleeding  is  to  cause  the  arms  to 
be  raised  above  the  head,  and  kept  so  for  a  few  minutes,  which  will  usually 
have  the  desired  effect.  In  the  event  of  these  remedies  proving  ineffectual, 
and  it  being  evident  that  the  bleeding  is  dangerous,  the  nostrils  must  be 
plugged  with  pieces  of  linen  rag  made  into  stoppers  of  oval  shape,  about 
one  inch  in  the  long  diameter  and  half  an  inch  in  the  transverse,  sufficient 
linen  being  left  hanging  in  order  to  withdraw  them  when  necessary.  The 
great  thing  to  determine  in  cases  where  the  bleeding  is  not  the  result  of 
accident  is  whether  it  be  a  disejise,  or  Nature's  mode  of  assisting  the  re- 
moval of  one;  and  this,  of  course,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  child's  state  of  health  at  the  time. 


CUTS. 

With  regard  to  the  bleeding  caused  by  a  cut  from  a  knife,  or  something 
similarly  sharp,  if  it  be  only  slight,  after  being  bathed  with  cold  water, 
the  edges  or  sides  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together,  and  bound 
with  narrow  strips  of  arnica  plaster,  if  this  is  to  be  had ;  but  if  not,  a  sim- 
ple band  of  linen,  smeared  witli  the  white  of  an  egg,  will  be  the  best  sub- 
stitute. If  the  band  becomes  tight,  and  causes  pain  owing  to  the  swelling, 
don't  remove  the  bandage,  but  insert  the  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  under- 
neath the  binding  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  wound,  and  cut  the  linen 
across.  Where  it  is  necessary'  to  remove  the  strapping  on  account  of  there 
being  pain  and  throbbing,  the  part  affected  should  be  soaked  in  warm 
water,  and  a  soft,  warm  poultice  applied.  When  the  wound  does  not  show 
signs  of  inflammation,  and  the  discharge  is  good,  that  is  to  say,  resembling 
cream  in  consistence  and  custard  in  colour,  the  bandage  may  be  put  on 
again ;  but  when  the  edges  are  inflamed,  or  pale  and  flabby,  and  the  dis- 
charge thin  and  objectionable  in  its  odour, a  single  strap  of  adhesive  plaster 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  edges  together,  and  this  should  be  covered  with 
a  warm  poultice. 

When  a  mishap  of  this  kind  occurs,  it  is  either  a  vein  or  an  artery  that 
is  cut.  In  the  former  case  the  blood  is  dark-coloured,  and  will  flow  in  a 
steady  stream,  which  can  usually  be  sto[)ped  by  the  application  of  cold 
water  or  ice,  and  by  exposing  the  wound  to  the  open  air.  In  the  latter  the 
blood  is  bright-red,  and  flows  in  jets,  when,  if  the  bleeding  is  excessive,  a 
strong  bandage  should  be  tied  around  the  limb,  just  above  the  wound,  ami 
between  it  and  the  heart,  and  compressed  sufficiently  tight  (by  means  of  a 
stick  inserted  underneath  and  twisted)  until  the  circulation  be  stopped. 
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When  the  wound  is  not  a  clean  cut,  and  there  is  any  foreign  substance, 
isucli  as  dirt,  hair,  etc.,  it  nuisfc  be  carefully  removed  by  sponging  with  colil 
water. 

BURNS. 

Accidents  (.caused  by  burning  demand  immediate  attention,  and  can  only 
be  cured  in  one  way — by  excluding  the  air  from  the  part  affected.  Where 
it  is  a  case  of  the  clothes  having  caught  fire,  envelop  the  child  in  the 
heavest  article  available,  such  as  a  bhinket,  tablecloth,  curtain,  etc.,  and 
roll  it  over  and  over  on  the  ground  until  the  flames  are  extinguished,  in 
the  event  of  there  not  being  suttieient  water  at  hand  for  that  purpose. 

This  done,  the  charred  garments  should  be  ([uickly  but  most  gently  re- 
moved, and  cut  away,  instead  of  being  torn  from  the  body,  in  order  that 
the  damaged  skin  should  not  be  unnecessarily  irritated  ;  but  where  a  piece 
of  the  underlinen  happens  to  be  burnt  into  the  wound,  or  is  not  easily 
detached,  cut  away  all  around  it,  and  leave  it  to  come  away  afterward. 
Then  immediately  cover  the  injured  surface  with  .something  that  will 
exclude  the  air,  either  with  Hour  sprinkled  thickly  over  the  wound,  with 
cotton-wool  steeped  in  oil,  or  with  a  piece  of  linen  on  which  is  spread  a 
layer  of  soap  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  When  procurable,  a 
better  remedy  than  either  of  those  mentioned,  is  to  apply  strips  of  lint 
saturated  in  carron  oil,  which  dressing  should  be  left  on  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, until  they  become  loosened  or  objectionable  from  the  discharges,  it 
being  most  desirable  that  these  bandages  be  changed  as  seldom  as  possi- 
ble, as  their  removal  is  apt  to  cause  detachment  of  portions  of  the  new 
skin,  which  is  most  painful  and  undesirable.  When  there  is  much  discharge 
it  must  be  removed,  and  the  place  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 

When  the  injury  is  of  an  extensive  character,  and  a  .shock  ensues,  the 
^^hivering  is  best  checked  by  the  aj)plieation  of  hot  bottles  to  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  administering  of  hot  drinks — either  warm  sherry  or  warm 
brandy  and  water.  To  prevent  disfigurement  froin  accidents  of  this  nature, 
tb  J  child  must  be  carefully  watched  until  the  partis  completely  healed, 
and  must  be  prevented  from  sitting  or  lying  in  anything  but  a  straight 
posture,  to  avoid  contraction  of  the  skin. 

The  danger  attending  burns  depends  more  upon  their  superficial  extent 
than  the  depth  of  the  injury — those  to  the  body,  head  or  neck  being  much 
more  dangerous  than  those  to  the  hands  or  feet,  the  neck  being  the  most 
risky  portion  of  all. 

Where  the  part  is  simply  blistered,  though  these  be  extensive  in  charac- 
ter and  large  in  number,  it  is  eoniparatively  of  little  moment  as  long  as  they 
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are  whole.  Thoy  must  consequently  not  bo  broken,  but  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  fluid  to  accumulate  till  the  new  skin  forms  underneath.  Wlien 
this  foiniation  takes  place,  the  part  becomos  distended  and  painful,  there 
is  a  rod  line  round  the  edge  of  the  blister,  and  the  contained  fluid  looks 
milky.  It  may  then  be  let  out  by  jiuneturing  with  a  needle,  so  that  it  all 
escapes, 

SCALDS. 

Scalds  from  hot  water,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  severe,  as  excepting  in  ex- 
treme cases,  the  scurf  skin  is  only  raised  like  an  ordinary  l»lister,  and  the 
dressing  being  wet,  can  be  removed  without  difHculty.  Any  of  the  reme- 
dies prescribed  for  burns  are  equally  efficacious  for  scalds,  but  if  the  scalded 
surface  be  instantly  covered  with  cotton-wool,  it  is,  if  the  accident  be  of  a 
slight  character,  sufHciont.  Another  admirable  remedy,  more  particularly 
on  account  of  its  usually  being  "  in  the  house,"  is  lard.  That  specially 
prepared  by  chemists  is, of  course,  the  best;  but  this  only  means  the  ordi- 
nary kind  divested  of  tlie  salt  by  washing.  It  should  be  thickly  spread  on 
pieces  of  old,  soft  linen,  and  when  placed  on  the  scald  or  burn,  be  kept  in 
its  place  by  bandages  of  lint,  or  better  still,  by  str'ps  of  calico,  torn  from 
an  old  garment,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  great  thing  is  to  protect 
the  damaged  {)art  fiom  the  air,  and  remembering  on  no  account  to  apply 
cold  water  or  similar  cold  1  andages. 

BEUISES. 

Bruises  from  knocks  and  tumbles  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  the 
numerous  accidents  of  the  nursery,  and  where  the  injury  is  slight  and  the 
>kin  not  lacerated,  a  warm  application  of  arnica  (which  should  always  be 
kept  where  there  are  children)  and  watei",  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  arnica  to  ten  of  water,  is  advisable  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  old- 
fashioned  remedy  of  covering  the  bruise  with  fiesh  butter  should  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Jammed  fingers,  through  the  unexpected  shutting  of  a  drawer  or  door, 
though  not  usually  looked  upon  as  at  all  serious  casualties,  may  some- 
times be  attended  by  the  most  serious  consequences,  for  if  all  the  parts  of 
the  end  of  the  fingers  be  injured,  the  whole  (bone  and  flesh)  may  mortify. 
In  ordinary  cases  of  this  kind,  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  obtaining 
relief,  is  to  plunge  the  finger  or  fingers  into  warm  water  as  hot  as  the  child 
can  bear  it.  By  this  means  the  nail  is  .softened,  and  yields  so  as  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  blood  poured  out  beneath  it,  and  the  pain  is  speedily 
lessened  ;  the  finger  .should  then  be  covered  with  a  bread  and  water  poul- 
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tice,  pending  the  surgical  treatment  necessary  where  the  fingers  are  badly 
crushed. 

Instant  care  and  attontion  in  f'i^^^  cpoos  will  often  prevent  the  loss  of 
the  nail,  a  result  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  since  the  formation  and  growth 
of  the  new  nail  are  necessarily  slow,  and  changes  of  shape  frequently  occur, 
sometimes  resulting  in  permanent  distigurem<'nt. 
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CHOICE  OF  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 

OTHING  is  more  important  in  the  afiairs  of  housekeeping 
than  the  choice  of  wholesome  food. 

Mackerel  must  be  perfectly  fresh.  The  firmness  of  the 
flesh  and  the  clearness  of  the  eyes  must  be  the  criterion 
of  fresh  mackerel,  as  they  are  of  other  fish. 

Flounders,  and  all  fiat  white  fish,  are  rigid  and  firm 
when  fresh ;  the  under  side  should  be  of  a  rich  cream 
colour. 

Cod  is  known  to  be  fresh  by  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
(or  flesh) ;  the  redness  of  the  gills,  and  clearness  of  the  eyes. 

Salmon. — The  flavour  and  excellence  of  this  fish  depend  upon  its  fresh- 
ness, and  the  shortness  of  time  since  it  was  caught. 
Herrings  can  only  be  eaten  when  very  fresh. 

Fresh  Watkr  Fish. — The  remarks  as  to  firmness  and  clear,  fresh  eyes, 
apply  to  this  variety  of  fi.sh,  of  which  there  are  })ike,  perch,  etc. 

Lobsters  recently  caught  have  always  some  remains  of  muscular  action 
in  the  claws,  which  may  be  excited  by  pressing  the  eyes  with  the  finger ; 
when  this  cannot  be  produced,  the  lobster  must  have  been  too  long  kept. 
When  boiled,  the  tail  preserves  its  elasticity  if  fresh,  but  loses  it  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  stale. 
(^rabs  have  an  agreeable  smell  when  fresh. 
Prawns  and  Shrimps,  when  fresh,  are  firm  and  cri.sp. 
Oysters. — If  fresh,  the  shell  is  firmly  closed ;  when  the  shells  of  oysters 
are  opened,  they  are  dead  and  unfit  for  food.  The  small-shelled  oysters  are 
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tlie  finest  in  flavour.     Larger  kinds  are  jjonerally  considered  only  fit  for 
Htewini^  and  sauces,  thou<,di  souie  persons  prefer  them. 

Bekf. — The  grain  of  ox  beef,  when  good,  is  loose,  the  meat  red,  and  the 
fat  inclining  to  yeUovv.  When  meat  pressed  by  the  finger  rises  up  (piickly, 
it  may  be  cotisidered  as  that  of  an  animal  whicli  was  in  its  prime ;  when 
the  dent  made  by  pressure  returns  slowly,  or  remains  visible,  the  animal 
hail  probably  past  its  prime,  and  the  meat  conseipiently  must  be  of  infe- 
rior ([uality. 

Vkal  should  be  delicately  white,  though  it  is  often  juicy  and  well 
flavoured,  when  rather  dark  in  colour.  On  examining  the  loin,  if  the  fat 
enveloping  the  kidney  be  white  and  firm  looking,  the  meat  will  probably 
be  prime,  and  recently  killed. 

Mutton. — The  meat  should  be  firm  and  close  in  grain,  and  red  in  coloui- 
tl)e  fat  white  and  firm.  Mutton  is  in  its  prime  when  the  sheep  is  about 
five  years  old,  though  it  is  often  killed  much  yoimger.  If  too  young,  the 
flesh  feels  temler  when  pinched,  if  too  old  on  being  pinched  it  wrinkles  up 
and  so  remains.  In  young  mutton,  the  fat  readily  separates ;  in  old,  it  is 
held  together  by  strings  of  skin. 

Lamb. — This  meat  will  not  keep  long  after  it  is  killed.  The  large  vein 
in  the  neck  is  bluish  in  colour  when  the  fore-quarter  is  fresh,  green  when 
beaming  stale.  In  the  hind-ijuarter,  if  not  recently  killed,  the  fat  of  the 
kidney  will  have  a  slight  smell,  and  the  knuckle  will  hav3  lost  its  firmness. 

Pork. — When  good,  the  rind  is  thin,  smooth,  and  cool  to  the  touch  ; 
when  changing,  from  being  too  long  killed,  it  becomes  flaccid  and  clammy. 

Bacon  should  have  a  thin  i-ind,  and  the  fat  should  be  firm  and  tinged 
with  red  by  the  curing ;  the  flesh  should  be  of  a  clear  red,  without  inter- 
mixture of  yellow,  and  it  should  firmly  adhere  to  the  bone.  To  judge  the 
state  of  a  ham,  plunge  a  knife  into  it  to  the  bone ;  on  drawing  it  back,  if 
particles  of  meat  adhere  to  it,  or  if  the  smell  is  disagreeable,  the  curing 
has  not  been  effectual,  and  the  ham  is  not  good ;  it  should,  in  such  a  state 
be  immediately  cooked. 

Venison. — When  good,  the  fat  is  clear,  bright,  and  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. 

Turkeys. — In  choosing  poultry,  the  age  of  the  bird  is  the  chief  point 
to  be  attended  to.  An  old  turkey  has  rough  and  reddish  legs ;  a  young 
one,  smooth  and  black.  Fresh  killed,  the  eyes  are  full  and  clear,  and  the 
feet  moist.  When  it  has  been  kept  too  long,  ihe  parts  about  the  vent  begin 
to  wear  a  greenish,  discoloured  appearance. 

Common  Domestic  Fowls,  when  young,  have  the  legs  and  comb  smooth ; 
when  old,  they  are  rough,  and  on  the  breast  long  hairs  are  found  instead 
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of  featliei's.  Fowls  an<l  chickens  should  bo  plump  on  the  breast,  fat  on  the 
back,  and  white  lej^god. 

Geese. — The  bills  and  feet  are  red  when  old,  yellow  when  young.  Fresh 
killed,  the  feet  are  pliable,  stiff  when  too  long  kept.  Geese  are  called  green 
while  they  are  only  two  or  three  months  old. 

Ducks. — Choose  them  with  supple  feet  and  hard,  plumj)  breasts.  Tame 
ducks  have  yellow  feet,  wild  ones  red. 

P1GEON.S  are  very  inditt'erent  food  when  they  are  too  long  kept.  Supple- 
ness of  the  feet  .shows  them  to  be  young;  the  state  of  the  flesh  is  flaccid 
when  they  are  getting  bad  from  keeping.  Tanro  pigeons  are  larger  than 
the  wild. 

Partridges,  when  young,  have  yellow  legs  and  dark-coloured  bills. 
Old  partridges  are  very  indifferent  eating. 

Woodcock  and  Snipe,  when  old,  have  the  feet  thick  and  hard  ;  when 
these  are  soft  and  tender,  they  are  both  young  and  fresh  killed.  When 
their  bills  become  moist,  and  their  throats  muddy,  they  have  been  too  long 
killed. 

SEASONABLE  FOOD. 

There  is  an  old  maxim,  "  a  place  for  everything  and  everytliing  in  its 
place."  To  which  we  beg  to  add  another,  "  A  season  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  season." 

JANUARY. 


[Fish,  poultry,  etc.,  distinguished  by  italics  are  to  be  had  in  the  highest  perfection.] 

Fish. — Cod,  crabs,  eels,  flounders,  herrings,  loVters,  oysters,  perch,  pike, 
sturgeon,  porgies. 

Meat. — Beef,  house-lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  and  doe  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens,  ducks,  wild-ducks,  fowls,  geese, 
partridges,  pheasants,  pigeons  (tame),  pullets,  rabbits,  snipes,  turkeys  (hen), 
v/oodcock. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  sprouts,  cabbage,  cardoons,  carrots,  celery,  onions, 
par.snips,  potatoes,  turnips. 

Fruit. — Almonds,  apples. 

FEBRUARY. 

Fish. — Cod,  crabs,  flounders,  herrings,  oysters,  perch,  pike,  sturgeon, 
porgies. 
Meat. — Beof,  house-lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 
Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens,  ducklings,  fowl  (wild),  green 
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geese,  partridges,  pheasants,  pigeons  (tame  and  wild),  pullets,  rabbits, 
snipes,  turkeys,  woodcock. 

Vegetables, — Beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  mushrooms,  onions,  pars- 
nips, potatoes,  turnips. 

Fruit. — Apples,  chestnuts,  oranges. 

MARCH. 

Fish. — Eels,  crabs,  flounders,  lobsters,  mackerel,  oysters,  perch,  pike, 
shrimp,  smelt,  sturgeon,  porgies. 

Mkat. — Beef,  house-lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

Poultry  and  Gamk. — Capons,  chickens,  ducklings,  fowls,  green  geese, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  snipes,  turkeys,  woodcock. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  carrots,  celery,  cresses,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
turnip  tops. 

Fruit. — Apples,  chestnuts,  oranges. 

APRIL. 

Fish. — Shad,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  flounders,  halibut,  herrings,  lobsters,  mack- 
erel, oysters,  perch,  pike,  salmon,  shrimps,  smelts,  sturgeon,  trout,  porgies. 

Meat. — Beef,  house-lamb,  mutton,  T)ork,  veal. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducklings,  fowls,  green  geese,  leverets, 
pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits,  turkey-poults,  wood-pigeons. 

Vegetables. — Onions,  parsnips,  spinach,  small  salad,  turnip  tops,  and 
rhubarb. 

Fruit. — Apples,  nuts,  oranges,  pears. 

MAY. 

Fish. — Shad,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  flounders,  halibut,  herring,  lobsters,  mack- 
erel, mullet,  perch,  pike,  salmon,  shrimps,  smelts,  sturgeon,  trout,  clams. 

Meat. — Beef,  grass-lamb,  house-lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  fowls,  green  geese,  pigeons,  pullets, 
rabbits. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green  peas,  asparagus,  kidney-beans,  cabbage, 
carrots,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  rhubarb,  salad,  spinach,  turnips. 

Fruit. — Apples,  pears. 

JUNE. 

Fish. — Cod,  shadjCraks,  eels,  flounders,  herrings,  lobsters,  mackerel,  perch, 
pike,  salmon,  clams,  smelts,  sturgeon,  trout,  cat-fish,  black-fish. 
Meat. — Beef,  grass-lamb,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 
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Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducklings,  fowls,  green  geese,  pigeons, 
pullets,  rabbits. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  beans,  white  beet,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucum- 
bers, leeks,  lettuce, onions,  parsley,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  salad  of  all  sorts, 
spinach,  turnips. 

Fruit. — Apples,  apricots,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  melons,  pears, 
strawberries. 

JULY. 


Fish. — Cod,  cvaha,  flounders,  herrings,  lobsters,  mackerel,  perch,  pike, 
salmon,  trout,  blue-fish,  black-fish,  bass,  pickerel,  cat  fish,  ee\s,  clams,  porgies. 

Meat. — Beef,  grass-lamb,  mutton,  veal,  buck  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Ghickeyis,  ducks,  fowls,  green  geese,  leverets,  pig- 
eons, plovers,  rabbits,  tuild  'pigeons. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  asparagus,  balm,  beans,  carrots,  cauliflowers, 
celery,  cucumbers,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  lettuce,  mint,  mushrooms,  peas,  pota- 
toes, radishes,  salads  of  all  sort",  spinach,  turnips,  tomatoes,  Carolina 
potatoes. 

For  Drying. — Mushrooms. 

For  Pickling. — French  beans,  red  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  garlic,  gher- 
kins, onions. 

Fruit.— Apples,  apricots,  cherries,  currants,  damsons,  gooseberries, 
melons,  nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  oranges,  pineapples,  plums,  raspberries, 
strawberries. 

august. 
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Fish. — Cod,  eels,  crabs,  flounder.:,  herrings,  lobsters,  mackerel, perch,  pike, 
salmon,  blae-fish,  black  fish,  weak-fish,  sheep  s  head,  trout,  porgies,  clams. 

Meat. — Beef,  grass-lamb,  mutton,  veal,  buck- venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  green  geese,  pigeons,  plo- 
vers, rabbits,  wild  ducks,  wild  pigeons,  red-bird,  curlew. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  beans,  white-beet,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  cu- 
cumbers, pot-herbs  of  all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuce,  mushrooms,  onions,  peas, 
potatoes,  radishes,  salad  of  all  sorts,  s})inach,  turnips,  tomatoes. 

For  Drying. — Basil,  sage,  thyme. 

For  Pickling. — Red  cabbage,  tomatoes,  walnuts. 

Fruit. — Apples  (summer  pippin),  cherries,  currants,  damsons,  gooseber- 
ries, grapes,  melons,  mulberries,  nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  plums  (green- 
gages), raspberries. 
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Fish. — Cockles,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  flounders,  lobsters,  oijsfers,  perch,  itike, 
yhrimps,  porgies,  black-fish,  weak-fish. 

Mkat. — Beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  buck-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  gr-een  geese,  imrtridge><, 
pigeons,  plovers,  rabbits,  turkeys,  v/dd  ducks,  wild  pigeons,  rabbits,  quail. 

Yegetablks. — Artichokes,  beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  celery, 
cucumbers,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuce,  mushrooms,  onions,  parsnips, 
peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  salad  of  all  sorts,  turnips,  tomatoes,  Carolina  po- 
tatoes. 

Fruit. — Api)les,  dam.sons,  grapes,  hazel-nuts,  medlars,  peaches,  pea  s, 
pine-ap]»les,  plums,  piinces,  strawberries,  walnuts. 

•  OCTOBER. 

Fish. — Cockles,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  gudgeons,  halibut,  lobsters,  mussels,  oys- 
ters, perch,  jylke,  salmon-trout,  shrimps,  smelts,  porgies. 

Meat. — Beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  doe-venison. 

FoULTRY  AND  Game. — Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  green  geese,  larks,  par- 
tridges, 'pheasants,  pigeons,  red-bird,  black -bird,  robins,  snipes,  turkey, 
wild  ducks,  wild  pigeons,  wild  rabbits,  woodcock,  teal. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  celery,  herbs  of  all 
sorts,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  salad,  spinach  (winter), 
tomatoes,  turnips,  Carolina  potatoes. 

Fruit. — Almonds,  apples,  black  and  white  damsons,  hazel-nuts,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  quinces,  walnuts. 

NOVEMBER. 

Fish. — Cockles,  cod,  crabs,  eels,  gudgeons,  halibut,  lobsters,  mussels,  oys- 
ters, perch,  iiihe,  salmon,  shrinqis,  smelts,  porgies,  flounders. 

Meat. — Beef,  house-lamb,  nmtton,  pork,  veal,  doe-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  geese,  larks,  partridges, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  snipes,  turke}'^,  wild  ducks,  v.'oodcock,  robins. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  lettuce, 
onions,  parsnips,  potatoes,  salad,  spinach,  tomatoes,  turnips. 

Fruit. — Almond.s,  apples,  chestnuts,  hazel  nuts,  grapes,  pears. 

DECEMBER. 

Fish. — Cod,  crabs,  eels,  gudgeons,  halibut,  lobsters,  oysters,  perch,  pike, 
salmon,  shrimps,  smelts,  sturgeon. 
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Meat. — Beef,  house-lainb,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  doe-venison. 

Poultry  and  Gami:. — Capons,  chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  geese,  guinea- 
f(jwl,  hares,  larks,  partridges,  pea-fowl,  pheasants,  pigeons,  rabbits,  snipes, 
turkey,  wild  ducks,  woodcock. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  lettuce, 
onions,  parsnips,  potatoes,  salad,  spinach,  turnips. 

FiiUiT. — Apples,  chestnuts,  hazel-nuts. 

NAMES  AND  SITUATIONS  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

The  method  of  cutting  up  the  carcases  varies.  That  which  we  describe 
below  is  the  most  general. 

Beaf — Fore  Quarter. — Fore  rib  (five  ribs) ;  middle  rib  (four  ribs)  ;  chuck 
(three  ribs).  Shoulder  piece  (top  of  fore  leg) ;  brisket  (lower  or  belly  part 
of  the  ribs);  clod  (fore  shoulder  blade) ;  neck;  shin  (below  the  shoulder);, 
cheek. 

Hind  Quarter. — Sirloin  ;  rump  ;  aitchbone — these  are  the  three  divis- 
ions of  the  upper  part  of  the  quarter  ;  buttock  and  mouse-buttock,  which 
divide  the  thigh  ;  7einy  piece,  joining  buttock  ;  thick  flank  and  thin  flank 
(belly  pieces)  and  leg.  The  sirloin  and  rump  of  both  sides  form  a  baron. 
Beef  is  in  season  all  the  year ;  best  in  the  winter. 

Mutton. — Shoulder ;  breast  (the  belly) ;  over  which  are  the  loin  (chump 
or  tail  end).  Loin  (best  end) ;  and  neck  (best  end) ;  neck  (scrag  end).  A 
chine  is  two  necks  ;  a  saddle,  two  loins  ;  then  there  are  the  leg  and  head. 
Mutton  is  the  best  in  winter,  spring,  and  autumn. 

Lamb  is  cut  into  fore  quarter  and  hind  quarter ;  a  saddle,  or  loin  ;  neck, 
breast,  leg,  and  shoulder.     Grassdamb  is  in  season  froTti  June  to  August. 

PoiiK  is  cut  into  leg,  hand  or  shoulder  ;  hind  loin  ;  fore  loin  ;  belly  part ; 
spare  rib  (or  neck) ;  and  head.     Pork  is  in  season  nearly  all  the  year. 

V^EAL  is  cut  into  neck  (scrag  end) ;  neck  (best  end) ;  loin  (best  end)  ; 
loin  (chump,  or  tail  end) ;  fillet  (upper  part  of  the  hind  leg) ;  hind  knuc- 
kle (which  joins  the  fillet  knuckle  of  fore  leg  ;  blade  (bone  of  shoulder)  ; 
breast  (best  end)  ;  breast  (brisket  end) ;  and  hand.  Veal  is  ahvays  in  sea- 
son, but  dear  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Venison  is  cut  into  haunch  (or  back) ;  neck,  shoulder,  and  breast.  Doe- 
vcnison  is  best  in  January,  October,  November,  and  December,  and  buck' 
venison  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

Ox -TAIL  is  much  esteemed  for  purposes  of  soup  ;  so  also  is  the  CHEEK. 
The  TONGUE  is  highly  esteemed. 
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Calves'  Heads  are  very  useful  for  various  dishes;  so  also  their  knuck- 
les, FEET,  HEART,  etc, 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COOKING. 

Cooking. — Ten  pounds  of  beef  require  from  two  hours  to  two  hours  and 
a  half  roasting,  eighteen  inches  from  a  good  fire. 

Six  pounds  requii*e  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  one  hour  and  a  half,  four- 
teen inches  from  a  good,  clear  fire. 

Three  ribs  of  beef,  boned  and  rolled,  tied  round  with  paper,  will  require 
two  hours  and  a  half,  eighteen  inches  from  the  fire,  baste  once  only. 

The  first  three  ribs  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  will  take  three  hours  or 
three  and  a  half ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  will  take  as  long,  managed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sirloin.  Paper  the  fat  and  the  thin  part,  or  it  will  be 
done  too  much,  before  the  thick  part  in  done  enough. 

When  beef  is  very  fat,  it  does  not  require  basting  ;  if  very  lean,  tie  it  up 
in  greasy  papei-,  and  baste  frequently  and  well. 

Common  cooks  are  generally  fond  of  too  fierce  a  fire,  and  of  putting  things 
too  near  to  it. 

Slow  roasting  is  as  advantageous  to  the  tenderness  and  flavour  of  meat 
as  slow  boiling. 

The  warmer  the  weather,  and  the  staler  killed  the  meat  is,  the  less  time 
it  will  require  to  roast  it. 

Meat  that  is  very  fat  requires  more  time  than  other  meat. 
In  the  hands  of  an  expert  cook,  "alimentary  substances  are  made  al- 
most entirely  to  change  their  nature,  their  form,  consistence,  odour,  sa- 
vour, colour,  chemical  composition,  etc. ;  everything  is  so  modified,  that  it 
is  often  impossible  for  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  taste  to  recognise  the 
substance  which  makes  up  the  basis  of  certain  dishes.  The  greatest  util- 
ity of  the  kitchen  consists  in  making  the  food  agreeable  to  the  senses,  and 
rendering  it  easy  of  digestion." 

Boiling  extracts  a  portion  of  the  juice  of  meat,  which  mixes  with  the 
water,  and  also  dissolves  some  of  its  solids  ;  the  more  fusible  parts  of  the 
fat  melt  out,  combine  witk  the  water,  and  form  soup  or  broth.  The  meat 
loses  its  red  colour,  becomes  more  savoury  in  taste  and  smell,  and  moi'e 
firm  and  digestible.  If  the  process  is  continued  too  long,  the  nieart  be- 
comes indigestible,  less  succulent,  and  tough. 

To  boil  to  perfection,  it  should  be  done  slowly,  in  plenty  of  water,  re- 
placed by  other  hot  water,  as  evaporation  takes  place  ;  for,  if  boiled  too 
quickly,  the  outside  becomes  tough  ;  and  not  allowing  the  ready  trans- 
mission of  heat,  the  interior  remains  rare. 
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The  loss  by  boiling  varies  from  G^  to  16  per  cent.  The  average  loss  on 
boiling  butcher's  meat,  i)ork,  hams,  and  bacon,  is  12  ;  and  on  domestic 
poultry,  is  14f. 

The  loss  per  cent,  on  boiling  salt  beef  is  1.5;  on  legs  of  mutton,  10; 
hams,  12i  ;  salt  jjork,  13J  ;  knuckles  of  veal,  8^ ;  bacon,  G^  ;  turkeys,  16  ; 
chickens,  13  A. 

The  established  rule  as  regards  time,  is  to  allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
foi-  each  pound  of  meat  if  the  boiling  is  rapid,  and  twenty  minutes  if  slow. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this ;  for  instance,  ham  and  pork,  which  require 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  per  pound,  and  bacon  nearly  half  an 
hour.  For  solid  joints  allow  fifteen  minutes  for  every  pound,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  over ;  though  of  course,  the  length  of  time  will  de- 
j)end  much  on  the  strength  of  the  fire,  regularity  in  the  boiling  and  size 
of  the  joint.  The  following  table  will  be  useful  as  an  average  of  the  time 
required  to  boil  the  various  articles : 

H.   M. 

A  ham,  20  lbs.  weight,  re(piires G  30 

A  tongue  (if  dry),  after  soaking 4  00 

A  tongue,  out  of  pickle 2i  to  3  00 

A  neck  of  mutton  1  30 

A  chicken 0  20 

A  large  fowl 0  45 

A  capon 0  35 

A  pigeon  0  15 

The  loss  by  roasting  varies,  according  to  Professor  Donovan,  from  14 
o  oths  to  nearly  double  that  rate,  per  cent.  The  average  loss  on  roasting 
butcher's  meat  is  22  per  cent. ;  and  on  domestic  poultry  is  20i. 

The  loss  per  cent,  on  roastirg  beef,  viz.,  on  sirloins  and  ribs  together,  is 
1!)  l-6th  ;  on  mutton,  viz.,  legs  and  shoulders  together,  24  4-5ths  ;  on  fore 
quarters  of  lamb,  22  J  ;  on  ducks,  27  l-5th ;  on  turkeys,  20^ ;  on  geese, 
19^  ;  on  chickens,  14  3-5ths. 

BiioiLiNG  requires  a  l)risk,  rapid  heat,  which,  by  producing  a  greater 
degree  of  change  in  the  afiinities  of  the  raw  meat  than  roasting,  generates 
a  higher  flavour,  so  that  broiled  meat  is  more  savoury  than  roast.  The 
surface  becoming  charred,  a  dark- coloured  crust  is  formed,  which  retards 
the  evaporation  of  the  juices  ;  and  therefore  if  properly  done,  broiled  may 
be  as  tender  and  juicy  as  roasted  meat. 

Baking  does  not  admit  of  the  evaporation  of  the  vapours  so  rapidly  as 
by  the  processes  of  broiling  and  roasting ;  the  fat  is  also  retained  more. 
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and  becomes  converted  by  the  agency  of  the  heat  into  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  so  as  to  render  the  meat  less  fitted  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  more 
difficult  to  digest.  The  meat  is  in  fact,  partly  boiled  in  its  own  confined 
water,  and  partly  roasted  by  the  dry  hot  air  of  the  oven. 

The  loss  by  baking  has  not  been  estimated  ;  and  as  the  time  required 
to  cook  many  articles  must  vary  with  their  size,  nature,  etc.,  we  have  con- 
sidered it  better  to  leave  that  until  giving  the  receipts  f6r  them. 

Frying  is  of  all  methods  the  most  objectionable,  from  the  foods  being 
less  digestibL  when  thus  prepared,  as  the  fat  employed  undergoes  chemi- 
cal changes.     Olive  oil  in  this  respect  is  preferable  to  lard  or  butter. 

Roast  Beef. — The  tender-loin  and  first  and  second  cuts  off  the  rack 
are  the  best  roasting  pieces — the  third  and  fourth  cuts  arc  good.  When 
the  meat  is  put  to  the  firo,  a  little  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  it,  and  tlie 
bony  side  turned  toward  the  fire  first.  When  the  bones  get  well  heated 
through,  turn  the  meat,  and  keep  a  brisk  fire — baste  it  frequently  while 
roasting.  There  should  be  a  little  water  put  into  the  dripping  pan  when 
the  meat  is  put  down  to  roast.  If  it  is  a  thick  piece,  allow  fifteen  min- 
utes to  each  pound  to  roast  it  in—  if  thin  less  time  will  be  required. 

Beef  Steak. — The  tender-loin  is  the  best  piece  for  broiling — a  steak 
from  the  round  or  shoulder  clod  is  good  and  comes  cheaper.  If  the  beef 
is  not  very  tender,  it  should  be  laid  on  a  board  and  pounded,  before  broil- 
ing or  frying  it.  Wash  it  in  cold  water,  then  lay  it  on  a  gridiron,  place 
it  on  a  hot  bed  of  coals,  and  broil  it  as  (|uick  as  possible  without  burning 
it.  If  broiled  slow  it  will  not  be  good.  It  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  to  broil  a  steak.  For  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  beef,  cut  up  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Heat  the  platter  very  hot  that  the  steak 
is  to  be  put  on,  lay  the  butter  on  it,  take  up  the  stenk,  salt  and  pepper  it 
on  both  sides.  Beef  steak  to  be  good  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  cooked. 
A  few  slices  of  salt  pork  broiled  with  the  steak  makes  a  rich  gravy  with 
a  very  little  butter.  There  should  always  be  a  trough  to  catch  the  juices 
of  the  meat  when  broiled.  The  same  pieces  that  are  good  broiled  are 
good  for  frying.  Fry  a  few  slices  of  salt  pork  brown  ,  then  take  them  up 
and  put  in  the  beef.  When  browr.  on  both  sides,  take  it  up,  take  the  pan 
off  from  the  fire,  to  let  the  fat  cool ;  when  cool,  turn  in  half  a  teacup  of 
water,  mix  a  couple  of  teaspoonf  uls  of  flour  with  a  little  water,  stir  it  into 
the  fat,  put  the  pan  back  on  the  fire;  stir  it  till  it  boils  up,  then  turn  it 
over  the  beef. 

Alamode  Beef. — The  round  of  beef  is  the  best  piece  to  alamode — the 
shoulder  clod  is  good,  and  comes  lower;  it  is  also  good  stewed,  without 
any  spices.    For  five  pounds  of  beef,  soak  about  a  pound  of  bread  in  cold 
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meat.  Tlio  leg  is  good  cut  in  gashes,  aiul  filled  with  a  dressing,  and 
baked.  The  dressing  is  made  of  .soaked  bread,  a  little  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  a  couple  of  eggs,  A  pint  of  water  with  a  little  butter  shoidd 
be  put  in  a  pan,  The  leg  is  also  good,  cut  into  slices  and  broiled.  It  is 
good  corned  a  few  days,  and  then  boiled.  The  rack  is  good  for  broiling — 
it  should  be  divided,  each  bone  by  itself,  broiled  quick,  and  buttered, 
salted  and  peppered.  The  breast  of  mutton  is  nice  baked.  The  joints 
off  the  brisket  should  be  separated,  the  sharp  ends  of  the  ribs  sawed  off, 
the  outside  rubbed  over  with  a  little  piece  of  butter — salt  it,  and  put  it  in 
a  bake-pan,  with  a  pint  of  water.  When  done,  take  it  up,  and  thicken 
the  gravy  with  a  little  flour  and  water,  and  put  in  a  small  piece  of  butter. 
A  tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  cloves  and  allspice,  improve  it,  but  are  not  es- 
sential. The  neck  of  mutton  makes  a  good  soup.  Parsley  or  celery- 
heads  are  a  pretty  garnish  for  mutton. 

Veal. — The  loin  of  veal  is  the  best  piece  for  roasting.  The  breast  and 
rack  are  good  roasted.  The  breast  is  also  good  made  into  a  pot-[)ie,  and 
the  rack  cut  into  small  pieces  and  Vjroiled.  The  leg  is  nice  for  frying,  and 
when  several  slices  have  been  cut  off  for  cutlets,  the  remainder  is  nice 
boiled  with  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork.  Veal  for  roasting  should  be  salted, 
peppered,  and  a  little  butter  rubbed  on  it,  and  basted  frequently.  Put  a 
little  water  in  the  dripping-pan,  and  unless  the  meat  is  quite  fat,  a  little 
butter  should  be  put  in.  The  fillet  is  good  baked,  the  bone  should  be  cut 
out,  and  the  place  filled  with  a  dressing,  made  of  bread  soaked  soft  in  cold 
water,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter  put  in — then  sew  it  up,  put  it  in  your  bake-pan,  with  about  a  pint 
of  water,  cover  the  top  of  the  meat  with  some  of  the  dressing.  When 
baked  sufficiently,  take  it  up,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour  and 
water  well  mixed,  put  in  a  small  piece  of  butter  and  a  little  wine  and 
ketchup,  if  you  like  the  gravy  rich. 

Veal  Cutlets. — Fry  three  or  four  slices  of  pork  until  brown — take 
them  up,  then  put  in  slices  of  veal,  ftbout  an  inch  thick,  cut  from  the  leg. 
When  brown  on  both  sides,  take  them  up ;  stir  half  a  pint  of  water  into 
the  gravy,  then  mix  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  water, 
and  stir  it  in ;  soak  a  couple  of  slices  of  toasted  bread  in  the  gravy,  lay 
them  on  the  bottom  of  the  platter,  place  the  meat  and  pork  over  it,  theii 
turn  on  the  gravy.  A  very  nice  way  to  cook  the  cutlets,  is  to  make  a 
batter  with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  flour  enough 
to  render  it  thick.  When  the  veal  is  fried  brown,  dip  it  into  the  batter, 
then  put  it  back  into  the  fat,  and  fry  it  until  brown  again.  If  you  have 
any  batter  left,  it  is  nice  dropped  by  the  large  spoonful  into  the  fat,  and 
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fried  till  brown,  then  laid  over  the  veal.  Thicken  the  gravy  and  turn  it 
over  the  whole.  It  takes  about  an  hour  to  cook  this  dish.  If  the  meat 
is  tough,  it  will  be  better  to  stew  it  half  an  hour  before  frying  it. 

Calf's  IIkad. — Boil  the  head  two  hours,  together  with  the  lights  and 
feet.  Put  in  the  liver  when  it  has  boiled  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
Before  the  head  is  done,  tie  the  brains  in  a  bag,  and  boil  them  with  it ; 
when  the  brains  are  done,  take  them  up,  season  them  with  salt,  pepper, 
butter,  and  sweet  herbs,  or  spices  if  you  like — use  this  as  a  dressing  for 
the  head.  Some  people  prefer  i)art  of  the  liver  and  feet  for  dressing  ; 
they  are  prepared  like  the  brains.  The  liquor  that  the  calf's  head  is  boiled 
in,  makes  a  good  soup,  seasoned  in  a  plain  way  like  any  other  veal  soup, 
or  seasoned  turtle  fashion.  The  liquor  should  stand  until  the  next  day 
after  the  head  is  boiled,  in  order  to  have  the  fat  rise,  and  skimmed  off.  If 
you  wish  to  have  your  calf's  head  look  brown,  take  it  up  when  tender, 
rub  a  little  butter  over  it,  sprinkle  on  salt,  popper,  and  allspice — sprinkle 
tlour  over  i^,  and  put  before  the  fire,  with  a  Dutch  oven  over  it,  or  in  a 
brick  oven  where  it  will  brown  quick.  Warm  up  the  brains  with  a  little 
water,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Add  wine  and  spices  if  you  like.  Serve 
it  up  as  a  dressing  for  the  head.  Calf's  head  is  also  good  baked.  Halve 
it,  rub  butter  over  it,  put  it  in  a  pan,  with  about  a  quart  of  water;  then 
cover  it  with  a  dressing  made  of  bread  soaked  soft,  a  little  butter,  an  egg, 
and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  mace.  Slice  up  the  brains, 
and  lay  them  in  the  pan  with  the  head.  Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven,  and 
^'arnish  it  with  slices  of  lemon,  or  force  meat-balls. 

Force-Meat  Balls. — Chop  a  pound  or  two  of  veal  fine ;  mix  it  with 
one  or  two  eggs,  a  little  buttei',  or  raw  pork  chopped  fine ;  season  it  with 
salt  and  pepper,  or  curry  powder.  Do  it  up  into  balls  about  the  size  of 
half  an  egg,  and  fry  them  brown. 

Calf's  Feet. — Boil  them  with  the  head,  until  tender,  then  split  and 
lav  them  round  the  head,  or  dredge  them  with  Hour  after  they  have  been 
boiled  tender,  and  fry  them  brown.  If  you  wish  for  gravy  for  them,  when 
you  have  taken  them  up,  stir  a  little  flour  into  the  fat  they  were  fried 
in ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Add  a  little  butter  and  wine 
if  you  like,  then  turn  it  over  the  feet. 

Calf's  Liver  and  Heart — Are  good  broiled  or  fried.  Some  people 
like  the  liver  stuffed  and  baked. 

A  Fillet  of  Veal. — Cut  off  the  shank  of  a  leg  of  veal,  and  cut  gashes 
i)i  the  remainder.  Make  a  dressing  of  bread,  soaked  soft  in  cold  water,  and 
inashed  ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs  ;  chop  a  little  raw 
pork  fine,  put  it  in  the  dressing,  and  if  you  have  not  pork,  use  a  little  but- 
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ter  instead.  Fill  the  gushes  in  the  meat  with  part  of  the  dressing,  put  it 
in  the  bake-pan,  with  just  water  enough  to  cover  it ;  put  the  rt'inainder 
of  the  dressing  on  top  of  the  meat,  and  cover  it  with  a  h  ated  bake-pan 
lid.  For  six  pounds  of  veal,  allow  two  hours  steady  baking.  A  leg  of 
veal  is  nice  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  roasted. 

Lamh. — The  fore  and  hind  quarters  are  good  roasting  pieces.  Sprinkle 
wait  and  pepper  on  the  lamb,  turn  the  bony  side  toward  the  fire  Hrst ;  if 
not  fat,  rub  a  little  butter  on  it,  and  put  a  little  in  the  drip[)ing-pan  ; 
V)aste  it  frequently.  These  pieces  are  good  stutfed  like  a  fillet  of  veal,  and 
roasted.  The  leg  is  also  good,  cooked  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  is  better 
boiled  with  a  pound  of  salt  pork.  Allow  fifteen  minutes  boiling  to  each 
pound  of  meat.  The  brea.st  of  lamb  is  good  roasted,  broiled,  or  corned  and 
boiled ;  it  is  also  good  made  into  a  pot-pie.  The  fore  quarter,  with  the 
ribs  divided,  is  good  broiled.  The  bones  of  this,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
meat,  when  put  down  to  broil,  should  first  be  put  towards  the  fire,  and 
browned  before  the  other  side  is  broiled.  A  little  salt,  pepper,  and  butter, 
.should  be  put  on  it  when  you  take  it  up.  Lauib  is  very  apt  to  spoil  in 
warm  weather.  If  you  wish  to  keep  a  leg  several  days,  put  it  in  brine. 
It  should  not  be  put  with  pork,  as  fresh  meat  is  apt  to  injure  it.  Lamb's 
head,  feet,  and  heart,  are  good,  boiled  till  tender,  then  cut  oft' the  fle.sh 
from  the  head,  cut  up  the  heart,  and  split  the  feet  in  two  ;  put  the  whole 
into  a  pan,  with  a  pint  of  liquor  they  were  boiled  in,  together  with  a  little 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  half  a  teacup  of  tomato  ketchup  ;  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a  little  flour ;  stew  the  whole  for  a  few  moments.  Pepper-grass  or 
parsley  is  a  pretty  garnish  for  this  dish. 

Lamb's  Fry. — The  heart  and  sweetbread  are  nice  fried  plainly,  or 
dipped  into  a  beaten  egg  and  fine  bread  crumbs.  They  should  be  fried  in 
lard. 

Turkey. — Take  out  the  inwards,  wash  both  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  turkey.  Prepare  a  dressing  made  of  bread  eoaked  soft  in  cold  water 
(the  water  should  be  di;ained  from  the  bread,  and  the  bread  mashed  fine). 
Melt  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  mix  it  with  the  dressing,  or  else  put  in 
salt  pork  chopped  fine  ;  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper ;  add  sweet  herbs 
if  you  like.  An  egg  in  the  dressing  makes  it  cut  smoother.  Any  kind  of 
cooked  meat  is  nice  minced  fine,  and  mixed  with  the  dressing.  If  the  in- 
wards  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  boiled  very  tender,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  cook  them  through  while  the  turkey  is  roasting.  Fill  the  crop  and 
body  of  the  turkey  with  the  dressing,  sew  it  up,  tie  up  the  legs  and  wings, 
rub  on  a  little  salt  and  butter.  Roast  it  from  two  to  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  its  size ;  twenty-five  minutes  to  every  pound  is  a  good  rule.     The 
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tiivkoy  sliould  Lc  roasted  slowly  at  first,  and  busted  frequently.  A  little 
water  should  be  put  into  the  (lrippin;,f-pan,  when  the  meat  is  put  down  to 
roast.  For  a  gravy  to  the  turkey,  take  the  liquor  that  the  inwards  are 
boiled  in,  put  into  it  a  little  of  the  turkey  drippings,  set  it  where  it  will 
boil,  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  and  water  previously  mixed  smooth. 
Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs  if  you  like.  Drawn  butter  is 
used  for  boiled  turkey.  A  turkey  for  boiling  should  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  one  for  roasting.  If  you  wish  to  have  it  look  white,  tie 
it  up  in  a  cloth,  unless  you  boil  rice  in  the  pot.  If  rice  is  used,  put  in 
two-thirds  of  a  teacup.  A  pound  or  two  of  salt  pork  boiled  with  the 
turkc}',  improves  it.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  soup  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  turkey  is  boiled,  let  it  remain  until  the  next  day,  then  skim  off  the 
fat.     Heat  and  season  it. 

Goose. — If  a  goose  is  tender  under  the  wing,  and  you  can  break  the 
skin  easily  by  running  the  head  of  a  ])in  across  the  breast,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  it  being  tough.  A  goose  should  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
roasted  the  same  length  of  time  as  a  turkey. 

Chickens. — Chickens  for  roasting  or  boiling  should  have  a  dressing 
prepared  like  that  for  turkeys.  Half  a  teacup  of  rice  boiled  with  the 
chickens  makes  them  look  white.  They  will  be  less  liable  to  break  if 
the  water  is  cold  when  they  are  put  in.  A  little  salt  pork  boiled 
with  the  chickens  improves  them.  If  you  do  not  boil  pork  with  them 
you  will  need  salt.  Chickens  for  broiling  should  be  split,  the  inwards 
taken  out,  and  the  chicken  washed  inside  and  out.  Put  the  bony  side 
clown  on  the  gridiron,  and  broil  it  very  slowly  until  brown,  then  turn 
it,  and  brown  it  on  the  other  side.  About  forty  minutes  is  required 
to  broil  a  common -sized  chicken.  For  roast  chicken,  boil  the  liver  and 
gizzards  by  themselves,  and  use  the  water  for  gravy  to  the  chickens ; 
cut  the  inwards  in  slices,  and  put  them  in  the  gravy. 

F'tiCASSEE. — The  chickens  should  be  jointed,  the  inwards  taken  out, 
and  the*  chickens  washed.  Put  them,  in  a  stew-pan  with  the  skin  side 
down;  on  each  layer  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  ;  put  in  three  or  four  slices 
of  j)ork,  just  cover  them  with  water,  and  let  them  stew  till  tender.  Then 
take  them  up,  mix  a  little  flour  and  water  together,  and  thicken  the  liquor 
they  were  stewed  in,  add  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  then 
put  the  chickens  back,  in  the  stew-pan,  and  let  them  stew  four  or  five 
minutes  longer.  When  you  have  taken  up  the  chickens,  soak  two  or 
three  slices  of  toast  in  the  gravy,  then  put  them  in  your  platter,  lay  the 
chickens  over  the  toast,  and  turn  the  gravy  on  them.  If  you  wi.sh  to 
brown  the  chickens,  stew  them  without  the  pork  till  tender,  then  fry  the 
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pork  brown,  take  it  up,  put  in  the  chickens,  and  then  fry  until  a  light 
brown. 

Pigeons. — Take  out  the  inwards,  and  stuff  the  pigeons  with  a  dressing 
prepared  like  that  for  turkeys,  lay  them  in  a  pot  with  the  breast  side 
down.  Turn  in  more  than  enough  water  to  cover  them.  When  stewed 
nearly  tender,  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  to  every  dozen  of 
pigeons — mix  two  or  three  teaspoonsful  of  flour  with  a  little  water,  and 
stir  into  the  gravy.  If  you  wish  to  brown  them,  put  on  a  heated  bake-pan 
lid,  an  hour  before  they  are  done,  or  else  take  them  up  when  tender,  and 
fry  them  in  pork  fat.  They  are  very  good  split  open  and  stewed,  with  a 
dressing  made  ana  warmed  up  separately  with  a  little  of  the  gravy.  Ten- 
der pigeons  are  good  stuifed  and  roasted.  It  takes  about  two  hours  to 
cook  tender  pigeons,  and  three  hours  tough  ones.  Roast  pigeons  should 
be  buttered  when  put  to  the  tire. 

DuCKs — Are  good  stewed  like  pigeons,  or  roasted.  Two  or  three 
onions  in  the  dressing  of  wild  ducks  takes  out  thelishy  taste  they  are  apt 
to  have.  If  ducks  or  any  other  fowls  are  slightly  injured  by  being  kept 
long,  dip  them  in  weak  salaratus  water  before  cooking  them. 

Baked  or  Roast  Pig. — A  pig  for  roasting  or  baking  should  be  small 
and  fiit.  Take  out  the  inwards,  and  cut  off  the  first  joint  of  the  feet,  and 
then  boil  them  till  tender,  then  chop  them.  Prepare  «  dressing  of  bread 
soaked  soft,  the  water  squeezed  out  and  the  bread  mashed  fine  ;  season  it 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  swi.t  herbs,  add  a  little  butter,  and  fill  the  pig  with 
the  dressing.  Rub  a  little  butter  on  the  outside  of  the  pig,  to  prevent  its 
blistering.  Bake  or  roast  it  from  two  hours  and  a  half  to  three  hours. 
The  pan  that  the  pig  is  baked  in  should  have  a  little  water  put  in  it.  When 
cooked,  take  out  a  little  of  the  dressing  and  gravy  from  the  pan,  mix  it 
with  the  chopped  inwards  and  feet,  put  in  a  littk  butter,  pejjper,  and  salt, 
and  use  this  for  a  sauce  to  the  pig.  Expose  the  pig  to  the  open  air  two 
or  three  minutes  before  it  is  put  on  the  table,  to  make  it  crispy. 

SwEETBRiiAD,  LiVER,  AND  Heart. — A  Very  good  way  to  cook  the  sweet- 
bread, is  to  fry  tliree  or  four  slices  of  pork  till  brown,  then  take  them  up 
and  put  in  the  sweetbi-ead,  and  fry  it  over  a  moderate  fire.  When  you 
have  taken  up  the  sweetbread,  mix  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  flour  with 
a  little  water,  and  stir  it  into  the  fat — let  it  boil,  then  turn  it  over  the 
sweetbread.  Another  way  is  to  parboil  them,  and  let  them  get  cold,  then 
cut  them  in  pieces  about  an  inch  thick,  dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and 
fine  oread  crumbs,  sprinkle  salt,  pe^.per,  and  sage  on  them  before  dipping 
them  in  the  agg ;  fry  them  a  light  brown.  Make  a  gravy  after  you  have 
taken  them  up,  by  stirring  a  little  flour  and  water  mixed  smooth  in  the 
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fat,  and  spices  and  wine  if  you  like.     The  liver  and  heart  are  good  cooked 
in  the  same  manner,  or  broiled. 

Tripe — After  being  scoured,  should  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  seven 
or  eight  days,  changing  the  water  every  other  day,  then  boil  it  till  tender, 
which  will  take  eight  or  ten  hours.  It  is  then  fit  for  broiling,  frying,  or 
pickling.     It  is  pickled  in  the  same  manner  as  souse. 

Sausages. — Chop  fresh  pork  very  fine,  the  lean  and  fat  together  (there 
should  be  rather  more  of  the  lean  than  the  fat),  season  it  highly  with  salt^ 
pepper,  sage,  and  other  sweet  herbs,  if  you  like  them — a  little  saltpetre 
tends  to  preserve  them.  To  tell  whether  they  are  seasoned  enough,  do  up 
a  little  into  a  cake,  and  fry  it.  If  not  seasoned  enough,  add  more  season- 
ing, and  fill  your  skins,  which  should  be  previously  cleaned  thoroughly.  A 
little  fiour  mixed  in  with  the  meat  tends  to  prevent  the  fat  from  running 
out  when  cooked.  Sausage-meat  is  good  done  up  in  small  cakes  and  fried. 
In  summer,  when  fresh  pork  cannot  be  procured,  very  good  sausage- cake.s 
may  be  made  of  raw  beef,  chopped  fine  with  salt  pork,  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  sage.  When  sausages  are  fried,  tliey  should  not  be  pricked, 
and  they  will  cook  nicer  to  have  a  little  fat  put  in  the  frying-pan  with 
them.  They  should  be  cooked  slowly.  If  ou  do  not  like  them  very  fat, 
take  them  out  of  the  pan  when  nearly  done,  h,»id  finish  cooking  them  on  a 
gridiron.  Bologna  sausages  are  made  of  equal  weight  each  of  ham,  veal, 
and  pork,  chopped  very  fine,  seasoned  high,  and  boiled  in  casings  till  ten- 
der, then  dried. 

Ham. — A  ham  that  weighs  ten  pounds  should  be  boiled  four  or  five 
hours  ;  if  very  salt,  the  water  should  be  changed.  Before  it  is  jiut  on  the 
table  take,  oft'  the  rind.  If  you  wish  to  ornament  it,  put  whole  cloves,  or 
p  pper,  in  the  form  of  diamonds,  over  it.  The  Virginia  method  of  curing 
lams  (which  is  considered  very  superior),  is  to  dissolve  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, t'/o  teaspoonsfu)  of  saleratus,  in  a  salt  pickle,  as  strong  as  possible, 
for  every  sixteen  pounds  of  ham.  Add  molasses  in  the  proportion  of  a 
gallon  to  a  hogshead  of  brine,  then  put  in  the  hams  and  let  them  remain 
three  or  four  weeks.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  brine,  and  smoke  them 
with  the  hocks  downward,  to  preserve  the  juices.  They  will  smoke  toler- 
ably well  in  the  course  of  a  month,  but  they  will  be  much  better  to  remain 
in  the  smoke-house  two  or  three  months.  Hams  cured  in  this  manner 
are  very  fine  flavoured,  and  will  keep  good  a  longtime. 

Tongues. — Cut  off  the  roots  of  the  tongues;  they  are  not  good  smoked, 
but  they  make  nice  pies.  Take  out  the  pipes  and  veins,  boil  them  till 
tender,  mince  them  fine,  season  the  meat  with  salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  cin- 
namon, put  in  a  little  sugar  and  molasses,  moisten  the  whole  with  brandy. 
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put  in  a  cool  place,  and  it  will  keep  good  several  months  in  cold  weather, 
and  it  is  good  to  make  pies  of  at  any  time,  with  the  addition  of  apples 
-chopped  fine,  and  a  little  butter  melted.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
tongues,  make  a  brine  in  the  following  manner — to  a  gallon  of  cold  water 
put  a  quart  of  rock  salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
and  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  blown  salt.  Put  in  the  tongues,  let  them 
remain  in  it  a  week,  and  then  smoke  them  eight  or  ten  days. 

Chicken  Pie. — Joint  the  chickens,  which  should  be  young  and  tender. 
Boil  them  in  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them.  When  nearl}'-  tender 
t'lke  them  out  of  the  liquor,  and  lay  them  in  a  deep  pudding-dish,  lined 
with  pie-crust.  To  each  layer  of  chicken,  put  three  or  four  slices  of  pork, 
add  a  little  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  wore  boiled,  and  a  couple  of  ounces 
of  butter  cut  into  small  pieces — .sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  the  whole,  cover 
it  with  nice  pie  crust,  and  ornament  the  top  with  some  of  your  pas- 
try.    Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  one  hour. 

Beef  and  Mutton  Pie, — Take  tender  meat,  pound  it  out  thin,  and  broil 
it  ten  minutes — then  cut  off  the  bony  and  gristly  parts,  season  it  highly 
with  salt  and  pepper,  butter  it,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces.  Line  a  pud- 
ding dish  with  pastry,  put  in  the  meat,  and  to  each  layer  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tomato  ketchup,  together  with  a  tablespoonful  of  water — sprinkle 
over  flour,  and  cover  it  with  pie  crust,  and  ornament  as  you  please  with 
pastry.  Cold  roast  or  boiled  beef  and  mutton  make  a  good  pie,  by  cutting 
them  into  bits,  and  seasoning  them  highly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Put 
them  into  a  pie  dish,  turn  a  little  melted  butter  over  them,  or  gravy,  and 
pour  in  water  till  you  can  just  see  it  at  the  top. 

Chicken  and  Veal  Pot  Pie. — If  the  pie  is  to  be  made  of  chickens,  joint 
them — boil  the  meat  until  about  half  done.  Take  the  meat  out  of  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  and  put  it  in  a  pot,  with  a  layer  of  crust  to 
each  layer  of  meat,  having  a  layer  of  crust  on  the  top.  The  meat  should 
be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper — cover  the  whole  with  the  boiled  meat 
liquor  If  you  wnsh  to  have  the  crust  brown,  keep  the  pot  covered  with 
a  heated  bake  pan  lid.  Keep  a  tea  kettle  of  boiling  water  to  turn  in  as 
the  water  boils  away — cold  water  makes  the  crust  heavy.  The  crust  for 
the  pie  is  good  like  that  made  for  fruit  pies,  with  less  shortening,  but 
raised  pie  crust  is  generally  preferred  to  any  other.  It  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner — mix  togetner  three  })ints  of  flour,  a  teacupful  of  melted 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  then  turn  in  half  a  teacupful  of  yeast — add 
cold  water  to  make  it  sufficiently  stift'  to  roll  out.  Set  it  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise,  which  will  take  seven  or  eight  hours,  unless  brewers'  yeast  is  used. 
When  risen,  roll  it  out  and  cut  it  into  small  cakes.    Potato  pie  crust  is 
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very  nice.  To  make  it,  boil  eight  or  nine  small  potatoes,  peel  and  masl) 
tiiem  fine,  mix  with  them  a  piece  of  butter,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  tumblerful  of  milk  and  flour  to  render  it  of  the 
right  consistency  to  roll  out.  When  rolled  out,  cut  them  into  cakes,  and 
put  them  with  the  meat.  If  you  happen  to  have  unbaked  wheat  dough, 
very  good  crust  may  be  made  of  it,  by  working  into  it  a  little  lukewarm 
melted  butter.  Let  it  remain,  after  you  have  rolled  and  cut  it  into  cakes, 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  before  putting  it  with  the  meat. 

Warmed-over  Meats. — Boiled  or  roasted  veal  makes  a  nice  dish,  chop- 
ped fine,  and  warmed  up,  with  just  sufilcient  water  to  moisten  it,  and  a 
little  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  added,  A  little  nutmeg  and  the  grated  rind 
of  a  lemon  improve  it — none  of  the  white  part  of  the  lemon  should  be 
used.  When  well  heated  through,  take  it  up  on  a  platter,  and  garnish  it 
with  a  couple  of  lemons  cut  in  slices.  Fresh  or  corned  beef  is  good 
minced  fine,  with  boiled  potatoes,  and  warmed  up  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
iittle  wate/ — add  butter,  just  before  you  take  it  up.  Some  people  use  the 
gravy  that  they  have  left  the  day  before,  for  the  meat,  but  it  is  not  as 
good  when  warmed  over,  and  there  is  no  need  of  its  being  wasted,  as  it 
can  be  clarified,  and  used  for  other  purposes.  Boiled  onions,  or  turnips, 
are  good  mixed  with  mince-meat,  instead  of  potatoes.  Veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton  are  good  cut  into  small  strips,  and  warmed  with  boiled  potatoes 
cut  in  slices,  pepper,  salt,  a  little  water — add  butter  just  before  you  take 
it  up.  Roast  beef  and  mutton,  if  not  previously  cooked  too  much,  are  nice 
cut  in  slices,  and  just  scorched  on  a  gridiron.  Meat,  when  warmed  over, 
should  be  on  the  fire  just  long  enough  to  get  well  heated  through — if  on 
the'fire  long,  most  of  the  juices  of  the  meat  vill  be  extracted,  and  render 
it  very  indigestible.  Cold  fowls  are  nice  jointed,  and  warmed  with  a  little 
water,  then  taken  up  and  fried  in  butter  till  brown.  A  little  flour  should 
be  sprinkled  on  them  before  frying.  TJiicken  the  water  that  the  fowls 
were  warmed  in — add  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  and  turn  it  over 
the  fowls. 

Drawn  Butter—  Mix  two  or  three  teaspoonsful  of  flour  with  a  little 
cold  v.'^ater — stir  it  till  free  from  lumps,  thin  it,  and  stii-  it  into  half  a  pint 
ol  boiling  water — let  it  boil  two  or  three  minutes,  then  cut  up  about  a 
tjuarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  with  the  flour 
and  water — set  it  where  it  will  melt  ,radually.  If  carefully  mixed,  it 
will  be  free  from  lumps — if  not,  strain  it  before  it  is  put  on  the  table.  If 
the  butter  is  to  be  eaten  on  fish,  cut  up  several  soft  boiled  eggs  into  it, 
A  little  curry  powder  sprinkled  into  it,  M'ill  convert  it  into  curry  sauce. 
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Burnt  Butter. — Put  a  couple  of  ounces  of  butter  into  a  frying  pan — 
set  it  on  a  fire — when  of  a  dark  Ijrown  colour,  put  in  half  a  teaoupful  of 
vinegar,  a  little  pepper  and  salt.     This  is  nice  for  fish,  salad,  or  eggs. 

Roast  Meat  Gravy. — Meat,  when  put  down  to  roast,  should  have  about 
a  pint  of  water  in  the  dripping-pan.  A  little  while  before  the  meat  is 
done,  stir  up  the  drippings,  put  it  in  a  skillet,  and  set  it  where  it  will  boil. 
Mix  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  smoothly  with  a  little  water,  and 
stir  it  in  the  gravy  when  it  boils.  Lamb  and  veil  require  a  little  butter 
in  the  gravy.  The  gravy  for  i)ork  and  geese  should  have  a  little  of  the 
dressing  and  sage  mixed  with  it.  If  you  wush  to  have  your  gravies  look 
dark,  scorch  the  flour  that  you  thicken  them  with,  which  is  easily  done  by 
putting  it  in  a  pan,  setting  it  on  a  few  coals,  and  stirring  it  constantly  till 
it  is  a  dark  brown  colour,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn.  Enough  can 
be  burnt  at  once  to  last  a  long  time. 

Sauce  for  Cold  Meat,  Fish,  or  Salad, — Boil  a  couple  of  eggs  three 
minutes  ;  then  mix  it  with  a  mustard-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a  little 
salt,  pepper,  half  a  tea-cup  of  salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  and  half  a  tea-cup 
of  vinegar.     A  table-spoonful  of  ketchup  improves  it. 

Wine  Sauce  for  Venison  or  Mutton. — Warm  half  a  pint  of  the  drip- 
])ings  or  liquor  the  meat  was  boiled  in  ;  mix  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of 
scorciied  flour  with  a  little  water,  and  stir  it  in  when  the  gravy  boils. 
♦Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  cloves  ;  stir  a  tal)lespoonful  of  currant 
jelly  in,  and,  just  before  you  take  it  from  the  fire,  half  a  tumbler  of  wine. 
Many  people  prefer  melted  currant  jelly  to  any  other  sauce  for  venison  or 
mutton. 

Oyster  Sauce. — Take  the  juice  of  tho  oysters,  and  to  a  pint  put  a 
couple  of  sticks  of  mace,  a  little  salt  and  peppei*.  Set  it  on  the  fire  ,  when 
it  boils,  stir  in  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  fiour,  mixed  with  milk.  When 
it  has  boiled  several  minutes,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  oysters,  a  piece  of  but- 
ter of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.     Let  them  scald  through,  then  take  them  uj). 

White  Celery  Sauce  for  Boiled  Poultry. — Take  five  or  six  heads 
of  celery,  cut  oft'  the  green  tops,  cut  up  the  remainder  into  small  bits,  and 
boil  ii.  tender  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  two  or  three  tea,spoonfuls  of 
flour  smoothly  with  a  little  milk  ;  then  add  half  a  teacup  more  of  milk, 
stir  it  in,  add  a  small  lump  of  butter  and  a  little  salt.  When  it  boils  take 
it  up. 

Brown  Sauce  for  Pouitry. — Peel  two  or  three  onions,  cut  them  in 
elices,  flour  and  fry  them  brown  in  a  little  butter  ;  then  sprinkle  in  a  little 
flour,  pepper,  salt,  and  sage ;  add  half  a  pint  of  the  liquor  the  poultry  was 
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boiled  in,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  ketchup.     Let  it  boil ;  then  stir  in  half  a 
wineglass  of  wine  if  you  like. 

Savoury  Jelly  for  Cold  Meat. — Boil  lean  beef  or  veal  till  tender.  If 
you  have  any  beef  or  veal  bones,  crack  and  boil  them  with  the  meat  (they 
should  be  boiled  longer  than  tlie  meat,)  together  with  a  little  salt  pork, 
sweet  herbs,  and  pepper  and  salt.  When  boiled  sufficiently,  take  it  off, 
strain  it,  and  let  remain  till  the  next  day  ;  then  skim  off  che  fat,  take  uj) 
the  jelly,  and  scrape  off  the  dregs  that  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  put  in 
the  whites  and  shells  of  several  eggs,  several  blades  of  mace,  a  little  wine 
and  lemon  juice  ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  stir  it  well  till  it  boils,  then  strain  it 
til)  clear  through  a  jelly  bag. 

Chicken  Salad. — Boil  a  chicken  that  weighs  not  more  than  a  pound 
and  a  half.  When  very  tender  take  it  up,  cut  it  in  small  strips,  and 
niake  the  following  sauce,  and  turn  over  it :  Boil  four  eggs  three  minutes ; 
then  take  them  out  of  the  shells,  mash  and  mix  them  with  a  couple  of 
tablespoonsful  of  olive  oil  or  melted  butter,  two-thirds  of  a  tumbler  of  vin 
egar,  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  salt,  a  little  pepper, 
and  essence  of  celery  if  you  have  it — if  not,  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Apple  and  Cranberry  Sauce. — Pare  and  quarter  the  apples — if  not 
tart,  stew  them  in  cider — if  tart  enou^rh,  .stew  them  in  water.  When 
stewed  soft,  put  in  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste  with 
sugar.  Another  way,  which  is  very  good,  is  to  boil  the  apples,  without 
piiring  them,  with  a  few  quinces  and  molasses,  in  new  cider,  till  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity.  When  cool,  strain  the  sauce.  This  kind  of  sauce 
will  keep  good  several  months.  It  makes  very  good  plain  pies,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  cinnamon  or  cloves.  To  make  cranberry  sauce  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  stew  the  cranberries  till  soft,  then  stir  in  sugar 
and  molasses  to  sweeten  it.  Let  the  sugar  scald  in  it  a  lev/  minutes. 
tStiain  if  you  like—  it  is  very  good  without  straining. 

Pudding  Sauce. — Stir  to  a  cream  a  teacup  of  butter,  with  two  of  brown 
sugar,  then  add  a  wineglass  of  wine  or  cider ;  flavour  it  with  nutmeg,  rose- 
water,  or  essence  of  lemon.  If  you  wish  to  have  it  liquid,  heat  two-thirds 
of  a  pint  of  water,  boiling  hot,  mix  two  or  three  teaspoonsful  of  flour  with 
a  little  water  and  stir  it  into  the  boiling  water.  As  soon  as  it  boils  up 
well,  stir  it  into  the  butter  and  sugar. 

Mushroom  Ketchup. — Put  a  layer  of  fresh  mushrooms  in  a  deep  dish, 
.sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them,  then  put  in  another  layer  of  fresh  musii- 
ronius  and  salt,  and  so  on  till  you  get  in  all  the  mushrooms.  Lot  them 
remain  several  days ;  then  mash  them  fine,  and  to  oach  quart  put  a  table- 
-'poonful  of  vinegar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
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teaspoonful  of  cloves  ;  turn  it  into  a  stone  jar,  set  the  jar  in  a  pot  of  boil- 
ing water  and  let  it  boil  two  houis,  then  strain  it  without  sc^ueezing  the 
mushrooms.  Boil  the  juice  a  quarter  of  a»^  hour,  skim  it  well,  let  itstaml 
a  few  hours  to  settle,  then  strain  it  off  carefully  through  a  sieve,  bottle 
and  cork  it  tight.     Keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Walnut  Ketchup. — Procure  the  walnuts  by  the  la^b  of  June ;  keep  them 
in  salt  and  water  for  a  week,  then  bruise  them,  and  turn  boiling  vinegar 
on  them.  Let  them  remain  covered  with  vinegar  for  several  <^lays,  sMrring 
up  each  day ;  then  boil  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  little  more 
vinegar,  strain  them  through  a  thick  cloth,  so  that  none  of  the  course  par- 
ticles of  the  walnuts  will  go  through  ;  season  the  vinegi^r  highly  with 
cloves,  allspice,  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  the  wdiole  a  few  minutes,  then  bot- 
tle and  cork  it  tight.     Keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Plain  Veal  Soup. — A  leg  of  veil,  after  enough  has  been  cut  oti  for  cut- 
lets, makes  a  soup  nearly  as  good  as  calf's  head.  Boil  it  with  a  cup  two- 
thirds  full  of  rice,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  pork;  season  it  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  sweet  herbs,  if  you  like.  A  little  celery  boiled  in  it  gives  the 
soup  a  fine  flavour.  Some  people  like  onions,  carrots,  and  parsley  boiled 
in  it.  If  you  wish  for  balls  in  the  soup,  chop  veal  and  a  little  raw  salt 
pork  fine  ;  mix  it  with  a  few  bread  crumbs  and  a  couple  of  eggs.  Season 
it  with  salt  and  pepper ;  add  a  little  curry  powder  if  you  like — do  it  up 
into  small  balls  and  boil  them  in  the  soup.  The  veal  should  be  taken  up 
before  the  soup  is  seasoned.  Just  before  the  soup  is  taken  up,  put  in  a 
couple  cf  slices  of  toast,  cut  into  small  pieces.  If  you  do  not  like  your 
soup  fat,  let  the  liquor  remain  till  the  day  after  you  have  boiled  the  meat, 
and  skim  off  the  fat  before  heating  the  liquor.  The  shoulder  of  veal 
makes  a  good  soup. 

Mock  Turtle,  or  Calf's  Head  Soup. — Boil  the  head  until  perfectly 
tender,  then  take  it  out,  strain  the  liquor,  and  set  it  away  until  the  next 
day,  then  skim  off  the  fat,  cut  up  the  meat,  together  with  the  lights,  and 
put  it  into  the  liquor,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  season  it  with  salt,  pepjier, 
cloves,  and  mace,  add  onions  and  sweet  herbs  if  you  like  :  stew  it  gently 
for  half  an  hoiu'.  Just  before  you  take  it  up,  add  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine.  For  the  balls  chop  lean  veal  fine,  with  a  little  salt  pork,  add  the 
brains,  and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  sweet  herbs  or  curry 
powder,  make  it  up  into  balls  about  the  size  of  half  an  egg,  boil  part  in 
the  soup,  and  fry  the  remainder,  and  put  them  in  a  dish  by  themselves. 

Beef  or  Black  Soup, — The  shank  of  beef  is  the  best  part  for  soup- 
cold  roast  beef  bones  and  beef  steak  make  very  good  soup.  Boil  the  shank 
four  or  five  hours  in  water  enouijh  to  cover  it.     Half  an  hour  before  the 
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soup  is  put  on  the  table,  take  up  the  meat,  thicken  the  soup  with  scorched 
flour  mixed  with  cold  water,  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  a 
little  walnut  or  tomato  ketchup  improves  it,  put  in  sweet  herbs  or  herb 
spirit  if  you  like.  Some  cooks  boil  onions  in  the  soup,  but  as  they  are 
very  disagreeable  to  many  persons,  it  is  better  to  boil  and  serve  them  up 
in  a  dish  by  themselves.  Make  force  meat  balls  of  part  of  the  beef  and 
pork,  season  them  with  mace,  cloves,  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  them  in 
the  soup  fifteen  minutes. 

Chicken  or  Turkey  Soup. — The  liquor  that  a  turkey  or  chicken  is 
boiled  in  makes  a  good  soup.  If  you  do  not  like  your  soup  fat,  let  the 
liquor  remain  till  the  day  after  the  poultry  has  been  boiled  in  it,  then  skim 
otl'the  fat,  set  it  where  it  will  boil.  If  there  was  not  any  rice  boiled  with 
the  meat,  put  in  half  a  teacupful  when  the  liquor  boils,  or  slice  up  a  few 
potatoes  and  put  in — season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs,  a 
little  celery  boiled  in  it  improves  it.  Toast  bread  or  crackers,  and  put  them 
in  the  soup  when  you  take  it  up. 

Oyster  Soui  . — Separate  the  oysters  from  the  liquor,  to  each  quart  of 
the  liquor  put  a  pint  of  milk  or  water,  set  it  on  the  fire  with  the  oysters. 
Mix  a  heaping  tablespoonf  ul  of  flour  with  a  little  water,  and  stir  it  into 
the  liquor  as  soon  as  it  boils.  Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  wal- 
nut or  butternut  vinegar,  if  you  have  i*  if  not,  common  vinegar  may  be 
substituted.  Put  in  a  small  lump  of  butter,  and  turn  it  as  soon  as  it  boils 
up  again  on  to  buttered  toast  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Pea  Soup. — If  you  malce  your  soup  of  dry  peas,  soak  them  over  night, 
in  a  warm  place,  using  a  quart  of  water  to  each  (piart  of  the  peas.  Early 
the  next  morning  boil  them  an  hour.  Boil  with  them  a  teaspoonful  of 
saleratus  eight  or  ten  minutes,  then  take  them  out  of  the  water  they  were 
soaking  in,  put  them  into  fresh  water,  with  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  and  boil 
it  till  the  peas  are  soft,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours. 
Green  peas  for  soup  require  no  soaking,  and  boiling  only  long  enough  to 
have  the  pork  gef  thoroughly  cooked,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  an 
hour. 

Omelet. — Beat  the  eggs  to  a  froth,  and  to  a  dozen  of  eggs  put  three 
ounces  of  finely  minced  boiled  ham,  beef,  or  veal ;  if  the  latter  meat  is  used 
add  a  little  salt.  Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  mix  a  little  of  it 
with  the  eggs — it  should  be  just  lukewarm.  Set  the  remainder  of  the 
butter  on  the  fire,  in  a  frying  or  tin  pan,  when  quite  hot,  turn  in  the  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth,  stir  them  until  they  begin  to  set.  When  brown-  on  the 
under  side,  it  is  suliftciently  cooked.  The  omelet  should  be  cooked  on  a 
moderate  fire,  and  in  a  pan  small  enough  to  have  the  omelet  an  inch  thick, 
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When  you  take  them  up,  lay  a  flat  dish  on  them,  then  turn  thepa-n  upside 
down. 

Poached  Eggs. — Break  the  eggs  into  a  pan,  beat  them  to  a  froth,  then 
put  them  into  a  buttered  tin  pan,  set  the  pan  on  a  few  coals,  put  in  a  small 
lump  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  let  them  cook  very  slowly,  stirring  them  con- 
stantly till  they  become  (juite  thick,  then  turn  them  on  to  buttered  toast. 

Broiling,  Boiling  and  Frying  Fish. — Fish  for  boiling  or  broiling  are 
the  best  tiie  day  after  they  are  caught.  They  should  be  cleaned  when 
first  caught,  wa.shed  in  cold  water,  and  half  a  teacup  of  salt  sprinkled  on 
the  inside  of  them.  Tf  they  are  to  be  broiled,  sprinkle  pepper  on  the  inside 
of  them — keep  them  in  a  cool  place.  When  fish  is  broiled,  the  bars  of  the 
gridiron  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  little  butter,  and  the  inside  of  the 
fish  put  toward  the  fire,  and  not  turned  till  the  fi.sh  is  nearly  cooked 
through,  then  butter  the  skin  side  and  turn  it  over ;  fish  should  be  broiled 
slowly.  When  fresh  fish  is  to  be  boiled,  it  should  either  be  laid  on  a  fish 
strainer,  or  sewed  up  in  a  cloth,  if  not,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  it  out  of 
the  pot  without  breaking.  Put  the  fish  into  cold  water  with  the  back 
bone  dovv'n.  To  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  fish,  put  half  of  a  small  teacup  of 
salt.  Boil  the  fish  until  you  can  'draw  out  one  of  the  fins  easily — most 
kinds  of  fish  will  boil  sufficiently  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes ;  some  kinds  will  boil  in  less  time.  Some  cooks  do  not  put  their  fish 
into  water  till  it  boils,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  outside  gets  cooked 
too  much,  and  breaks  to  pieces  before  the  inside  is  sufficiently  done.  Fish 
for  frying,  after  being  cleaned  and  washed,  should  be  put  into  a  cloth  to 
have  it  absorb  the  moisture.  They  should  be  dried  perfectly  and  a  little 
flour  rubbed  over  them.  No  salt  should  be  put  on  them,  if  you  wish  to 
have  them  brown  well.  For  five  or  six  pounds  of  fish,  fry  three  or  four 
slices  of  salt  pork ;  when  brown,  take  them  up  and  if  they  do  not  make 
fat  sufiicient  to  fry  the  fish  in,  add  a  little  lard.  When  the  fish  are  fried 
enough,  take  them  up ;  for  good  plain  gravy,  mix  two  or  three  teaspoons- 
ful  of  flour  Avith  a  little  water,  and  stir  it  into  the  fat -the  fibh  was  fried 
in,  put  in  a  little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  gravy 
lich  add  spices,  ketchup,  and  wine,  turn  the  gravy  over  the  fish.  Boiled  fi.'-h 
should  be  served  up  with  drawn  butter,  or  liver  sauce.  Fish,  when  put 
on  the  platter,  should  not  be  laid  over  each  other  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as 
the  steam  from  the  under  ones  make  those  on  the  top  so  moist  that  they 
will  break  to  pieces  when  served  out. 

Great  care  and  punctuality  are  necessary  in  cooking  fish.     If  not  done 
sufficiently,  or  if  done  too  much,  they  are  not  good.  They  should  be  eaten 
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as  soon  as  cooked.     For  a  garnish  to  the  fish,  use  par.sley,  a  lemon,  or  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  slices. 

Chowder. — Fry  three  or  four  slices  of  pork  till  brown,  cut  each  of  your 
fish  into  five  or  six  slices,  flour,  and  put  a  layer  of  them  into  your  pork  fat, 
sprinkle  on  pepper  and  a  little  salt — add  cloves,  mace,  and  sliced  onions  if 
you  like — lay  on  several  bits  of  your  fried  pork,  and  crackers  previously 
soaked  soft  in  cold  water.  This  process  repeat  till  you  get  in  all  the  fish, 
then  turn  on  water  enou<^h  to  just  cover  them — put  on  a  heated  bake  pan 
lid.  When  the  fish  have  stewed  about  twenty  minutes,  take  them  up  and 
mix  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  flour  with  a  little  water,  and  stir  it  into 
the  gravy,  also  a  littlu  butter  and  pepper.  Half  a  pint  of  white  wine, 
spices,  and  ketchup,  will  improve  it.  Bass  and  cod  make  the  best  chowder, 
black  fish  and  clams  make  tolerably  good  ones.  The  hard  part  of  the 
clams  should  be  cut  off  and  thrown  away. 

Stuffed  and  Baked  Fish. — Soak  bread  in  cold  water  till  soft,  drain  off 
the  water,  mash  the  bread  fine,  mix  it  with  a  tablespoonf ul  of  melted  but- 
ter, a  little  pepper  and  salt — a  couple  of  raw  eggs  makes  the  dressing  cut 
smoother — add  pices  if  you  like.  Fill  the  fish  with  the  dressing,  sew  it 
up,  put  a  teacup  of  water  in  your  bake  pan,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter, 
lay  in  the  fish,  bake  it  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  Fresh  cod,  bass,  and 
shad,  are  suitable  fish  for  baking. 

Fish  Cakes. — Cold  boiled  fresh  fish,  or  salt  codfish,  is  nice  m.nced  fine, 
with  potatoes,  moistened  with  a  little  water,  and  a  little  butter  put  in 
(lone  up  into  cakes  the  size  of  common  biscuit,  and  fried  brown  in  pork 
fo.t  or  butter. 

Fish  Fohue-Meat  Balls. — Take  a  little  uncooked  fish,  chop  it  fine,  to- 
gether with  a  little  raw  salt  pork ;  mix  it  with  one  or  two  raw  eggs,  a  few 
bread  crumbs  and  season  the  whole  with  pepper  and  spices.  Add  a  little 
ketchup  if  you  like,  do  them  up  into  small  balls,  and  fry  them  till  brown. 

Clams. — Wash  and  put  them  in  a  pot,  with  just  water  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  shells  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Heat  them  till  the  shells 
open — take  the  clams  out  of  them,  and  warm  them  with  a  little  of  the  clam 
liquor,  a  little  salt,  butter,  and  pepper.  Toast  a  slice  or  two  of  bread,  soak 
it  in  the  clam  liquor,  lay  it  in  a  deep  dish,  and  turn  the  Ciams  on  to  it. 
For  cl?,m  pancakes,  mix  flour  and  milk  together  to  form  a  thick  battel' — 
some  cooks  use  the  clam  liquor,  but  it  does  not  make  the  pancakes  as  light 
as  the  milk.  To  each  pint  of  the  milk  put  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a  few  clams 
■—they  are  good  taken  out  of  the  shells  without  stewing,  and  chopped  fine, 
or  stewed,  and  put  into  the  cakes  whole.  Very  large  long  clams  are  good 
taken  out  of  the  shells  without  stewing,  and  broiled. 
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Stewed  Oysters. — Strain  the  oyster  liquor,  rinse  tlie  bits  of  shells  off 
the  oysters,  then  turn  the  liquor  back  on  to  the  oysters,  and  put  them  in 
a  stew-pan — set  them  where  they  will  boil  up,  then  turn  them  on  to  but- 
tered toast — salt,  pepper,  and  butter  them  to  your  taste.  Some  cooks  add 
a  little  walnut  ketshup,  or  vinegar.  The  oysters  should  not  be  cooked  until 
just  before  they  are  to  be  eaten. 

To  Fry  Oysters. — Take  those  that  are  large,  dip  them  in  beaten  eggs, 
and  then  in  flour  or  fine  bread  crumbs — fry  them  in  Ir-d,  till  of  a  light 
brown.  They  are  a  nice  gainish  for  fish.  They  will  keep  good  for  several 
months  if  fried  when  first  caught,  salted  and  peppered,  then  put  into  a 
bottle,  and  corked  tight.  Whenever  they  are  to  be  eaten,  warm  them  in 
a  little  water. 

Oyster  Pancakes. — Mix  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  oyster  juice  to- 
gether. To  a  pint  of  the  li(pior  when  mixed,  put  a  pint  of  wheat  fiour,  a 
few  oysters,  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a  little  salt.  Drop  by  the  large  spoonful 
into  hot  lard. 

Oyster  Pie. — Line  a  deep  pie-plate  with  pie  cru.st ;  fill  it  with  dry  pieces 
of  bread,  cover  it  over  with  pufi*  paste ;  bake  it  till  a  light  brown,  either  in 
a  quick  oven  or  bake  pan.  Have  the  oysters  j  ust  stewed  by  the  time  the 
crust  is  done ;  take  off'  the  upper  crust,  remove  the  pieces  of  bread,  put  in 
the  oj^sters,  season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter.  A  little  walnut 
ketchup  improves  the  pie,  but  is  not  essential — cover  it  with  the  crust. 

Scalloped  Oysters. — Pound  rusked  bread  or  crackers  fine ;  butter 
scallop  shells  or  tins,  sprinkle  on  the  bread  crumbs,  then  put  in  a  layer  of 
oysters,  a  small  lump  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  of  the  oyster  juice; 
then  put  on  another  layer  of  crumbs  and  oysters,,  and  so  on  till  the  shells 
are  filled,  having  a  layer  of  crunibs  at  the  top.  Bake  them  till  a  light 
brown. 

Directions  ior  Pickling. — Vinegar  for  pickling  should  be  good,  but 
not  of  the  sharpest  kind.  Brass  utensils  should  be  used  for  pickling.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  ".sing,  and  no  vinegar  should  be  allow- 
ed to  cool  in  them,  as  the  rust  formed  by  so  doing  is  very  poisonous.  Boil 
alum  and  salt  in  the  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  teacup  of  salt,  and 
a  tablespoonf  ul  of  alum,  to  three  gallons  of  vinegar.  Stone  and  wooden 
vessels  are  the  only  kind  of  utensils  that  are  good  to  keep  pickles  in. 
Vessels  that  have  had  any  grease  in  will  not  do  for  pickles,  as  no  washing 
will  kill  the  grease  that  the  pot  has  absorbed.  All  kinds  of  pickles  should 
be  stirred  up  occasionally.  If  there  are  any  soft  ones  among  them,  they 
should  be  taken  out,  the  vinegar  scalded,  and  turned  back  while  hot — if 
very  weak,  throw  it  away  and  use  fresh  vinegar.      Whenever  any  scum 
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rises,  the  vinegar  needs  scalding.  If  you  do  not  wisli  to  have  all  your 
l)ickles  spiced,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  stone  pot  of  spiced  vinegar  by 
itself,  and  put  in  a  few  of  your  pickles  a  short  time  before  they  are  to  be 
eaten. 

Wheat  Bread, — For  six  common  sized  loaves  of  bread,  take  three  pints 
of  boiling  water,  and  mix  it  with  five  or  six  quarts  of  flour.     When  thor- 
oughly mixed,  add  three  pints  of  cold  water.     Stir  it  till  the  whole  of  the 
dough  is  of  the  same  temperature.     When  lukewarm,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of 
taniily  yeast  (if  brewer's  yeast  is  used,  a  less  quantity  will  answer),  a  ta- 
blespoonful  of  salt,  knead  in  Hour  till  stiff  enough  to  mould  up,  and  free 
from  lumps.     The  more  the  bread  is  kneaded,  the  better  it  will  be.  Cover 
it  over  with  a  tlr.ck  cloth,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  set  it  near  a  fire.  To 
ascertain  when  it  has  risen,  cut  it  through  the  middle  with  a  knife — if  full 
of  small  holes  like  a  sponge,  it  is  sufficiently  light  for  baking.     It  should 
lie  baked  as  soon  as  light.     If  your  bz-ad  should  get  sour  before  you  are 
ready  to  bake  it,  dissolve  two  or  more  teaspoonsf ul  of  saleratus  (according 
to  the  acidity  of  it)  in  a  teacup  of  milk  or  water,  sti-ain  it  on  to  the  dough, 
work  in  well — then  cut  off  enough  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  mould  it  up  well, 
slash  it  on  both  sides  to  prevent  its  cracking  when  baked,  put  it  in  a  but- 
tered tin  pan.     The  bread  should  stand  ten  or  twelve  rninutes  in  the  pan 
liefore  baking  it.     If  you  like  your  bread  baked  a  good  deal,  lot  it  stand 
in  the  oven  an  hour  and  a  half     When  the  wheat  is  grown,  it  makes  bet- 
ter bread  to  wet  the  flour  entirely  with  boiling  water.     It  should  remain 
till  cool  before  working  in  the  yeast.     Some  cooks  have  an  idea  that  it 
kills  the  life  of  the  flour  to  scald  it,  but  it  is  a  mistaken  idea, — it  is  sweeter 
for  it,  and  will  keep  good  much  longer.     Bread  made  in  this  way  is  nearly 
as  good  as  that  which  is  wet  with  milk.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put 
the  yeast  in  when  the  dough  is  hot,  as  it  will  scald  it,  and  prevent  its 
rising.     Most  ovens  require  heating  an  hour  and  a  half  for  bread.  A  brisk 
firo  should  be  kept  up,  and  the  doors  of  the  room  should  be  kept  shut  if 
the  weather  is  cold.     Pine  and  ash,  mixed  together,  or  birch  wood,  is  the 
hest  for  heating  an  oven.     To  ascertain  if  your  oven  is  of  the  right  tem- 
perature, when  cleaned,  throw  in  a  little  flour  ;  if  it  browns  in  the  course 
of  a  minute,  it  is  sufficiently  hot ;  if  it  turns  black  directly,  wait  several 
minutes  before  putting  in  the  things  that  are  to  be  baked.      If   the  oven 
does  not  bake  well,  set  in  a  furnace  of  live  coals. 

SroNv^E  BiiFAD. — For  four  loaves  of  bread,  take  three  quarts  of  wheat 
flour  and  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water;  mix  them  well  together. 
bet  it  remain  till  lukewarm,  then  add  a  teacupf  ul  of  family,  or  half  a  tea- 
cup of  distillery  yeast.     Set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  light,  knead 
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in  flour  till  stiff  enough  to  mould  up,  then  let  it  stand  till  risen  again,  be- 
fore moulding  it  up. 

Rye  Bread. — Wet  up  rye  flour  with  lukewarm  milk  (water  will  do  to 
wet  it  up  with,  but  it  will  not  make  the  bread  so  good).  Put  in  the  same 
})roportion  of  yeast  as  for  wheat  bread.  For  four  or  five  loaves  of  bread, 
put  in  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  salt.  A  couple  of  tablespoonsful  of 
melted  butter  makes  the  crust  more  tender.  It  should  not  be  kneaded  as 
stifi*as  wheat  bread,  or  it  will  be  hard  when  baked.  When  light,  take  it 
out  into  pans  without  moulding  it  up  ;  let  it  remain  in  them  about  twenty 
minutes  before  baking. 

Brown  Bread. — Brown  bread  is  made  by  scalding  Indian  meal,  and 
stirring  into  it,  when  lukewarm,  about  the  same  quantity  of  rye  flour  as 
Indian  meal ;  add  yeast  and  salt  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  other  kinds 
of  bread.     Bake  it  between  two  and  three  houi-s. 

Indian  Brea.d. — Mix  Indian  meal  with  cold  water,  stir  it  into  boilinfj 
water,  let  it  boil  half  an  hour ;  stir  in  a  little  salt,  take  it  from  the  fire, 
let  it  remain  till  lukewarm,  then  stir  in  yeast  and  Indian  meal  to  render 
it  of  the  consistency  of  unbaked  rye  dough.  When  light,  take  it  out 
into  buttered  pans,  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes,  then  bake  it  two  hours 
and  a  half. 

Potato  Bread. — Boil  the  potatoes  very  soft,  then  peel  and  ma?h  them 
fine.  Put  in  salt  and  a  very  little  butter ;  then  rub  them  with  the  floui- ; 
wet  the  flour  with  lukewarm  water,  then  work  in  the  yeast  and  fjour  till 
stiff  to  mould  up.  It  will  rise  quicker  than  common  wheat  bread,  and 
should  be  baked  as  soon  as  risen,  as  it  turns  sour  very  soon.  The  potatoes 
that  the  bread  is  made  of  should  be  mealy,  and  mixed  with  the  flour  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third  of  potatoes  to  two- thirds  of  flour. 

Rice  Bread. — Boil  a  pint  of  rice  till  soft ;  then  mix  it  with  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  rice  or  wheat  flour.  When  cool,  add  half  a  teacup  of  yeast,  a 
little  salt,  and  milk  to  render  it  of  the  consistency  of  rye  bread.  When 
light  bake  it  in  small  buttered  pans. 

FRENcg  Rolls. — Turn  a  quart  of  lukewarm  milk  on  to  a  quart  of  flour. 
Melt  a  cou[)le  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  put  to  the  milk  and  flour,  together 
with  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  cool,  stir  in  half 
a  teacup  of  yeast,  and  flour  to  make  it  stiff"  enuugh  to  mould  up.  Put  it 
in  a  warm  place.  When  light  do  it  up  into  small  rolls ;  lay  the  rolls  on 
flat  buttered  tins  ;  let  them  remain  twenty  minutes  before  baking. 

Butter  Biscuit. — Melt  a  teacup  of  butter,  mix  it  with  two  thirds  of  a 
pint  of  milk  (if  you  have  not  any  milk,  water  may  be  substituted,  but 
the  biscuit  will  not  be  as  nice).     Put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  H^a- 
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cup  of  yeast  (milk  yeast  is  the  best,  see  directions  for  making  it) — stir  in 
Hour  till  it  is  s^ifF  enough  to  mould  up,  A  couple  of  eggs  improve  the 
biscuit,  but  are  not  essential.  Set  the  dough  in  a  warm  place ;  when 
risen,  mould  the  dough  with  the  hand  into  small  cakes,  lay  them  on  flat 
tins  that  have  been  buttered.  Let  them  remain  half  an  hour  before  they 
are  baked, 

Buttp:rmilk  Biscuit, — Dissolve  a  couple  of  tcaspoonfuls  of  salex'atus  in 
a  teacup  of  sour  nulk — mix  it  with  a  pint  of  buttermilk,  and  a  couple  of 
teaspoonsful  of  salt.  Stir  in  flour  until  stiff  enough  to  mould  up.  Mould 
it  up  into  small  cakes  and  bake  them  immediately. 

Hard  Biscuit. — Weigh  out  four  pounds  of  flour,  and  rub  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  it  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  four  beaten  eggs,  and  a  couple 
of  teas]X)onfuls  of  salt.  Moisten  it  with  milk,  pound  it  out  thin  with  a 
rolling-pin,  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  reserved  flour  over  it  lightly,  roll  it  up 
and  pound  it  out  again,  .sprinkle  on  more  of  the  flour — this  operation  con- 
tinue to  repeat  till  you  get  in  all  the  reserved  flour  ;  then  roll  it  out  thin, 
cut  it  into  cakes  with  a  tumbler,  lay  them  on  flat  buttered  tins,  cover 
them  with  a  damp  cloth  to  prevent  their  drying.      Bake  them  in  a  quick 

OVl'D. 

Potato  Biscuit. — Boil  mealy  potatoes  very  soft,  peel  and  mash  them. 
To  four  good-sized  potatoes  put  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  the  butter  has  melted,  put  in  half  a  pint 
of  cold  milk.  If  the  milk  cools  the  potatoes,  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
yeast,  and  flour  to  make  them  of  the  right  consistency  to  mould  up.  Set 
them  in  a  warm  place  ;  when  risen,  mould  them  up  with  the  hand — let 
them  remain  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  baking  them. 

Sponge  Biscuit. — Stir  into  a  pint  of  lukewarm  milk  half  a  teacup  of 
melted  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teacup  of  family,  or  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brewers'  yeast  (the  latter  is  the  best) ;  add  flour  till  it  is  a 
very  stifl'  batter.  When  light,  drop  this  mixture  by  the  large  spoonful 
on  to  flat  buttered  tins,  several  inches  apart.  Let  them  remain  a  few 
niiiuites  before  baking.  Bake  them  in  a  ([uick  oven  till  they  are  a  light 
brown. 

Crackers. — Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  with  two  pounds  of  flour — dis- 
.solve  a  couple  of  tcaspoonfuls  of  saleratus  in  a  wine-glass  of  milk,  and 
strain  it  on  to  the  flour — add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  milk  enough  to 
enable  you  to  roll  it  out.  Beat  it  with  a  rolling-pin  for  half  an  hour, 
puunding  it  out  thin — cut  it  into  cakes  w'th  a'tumbler — bake  them  about 
Hfteen  minutes,  then  take  them  from  the  oven.     When  the  rest  of  your 
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things  are  baked  sufficiently,  take  tliem  out,  s^t  in  the  crackers,  and  let 
them  remain  till  baked  hard  and  crispy. 

Cream  Cakes. — Mix  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream  with  the  same  quantity 
of  milk,  four  eggs,  and  flour  to  render  them  jast  stiff  enough  to  drop  on 
buttered  tins.  They  should  be  dropped  by  the  large  spoonful  several 
inches  apart,  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven. 

CilUMPETS. — Take  three  teacups  of  raised  dough,  and  work  into  it  with 
the  hand  half  a  teacup  of  melted  butter,  three  eggs,  and  milk  to  i-ender  it 
v/  a  thick  batter.  Turn  it  into  a  buttered  bake  pan,  let  It  remain  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  put  on  a  bake  pan  lid  heated  so  as  to  scorch  flour.  I^  will  bake 
in  half  an  hour. 

KiCE  Cakes. — Mix  a  pint  of  rice  boiled  soft  with  a  pint  of  milk,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  three  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth.  Stir  in  rice  or  wheat 
flour  till  of  the  right  consistency  to  fry.  If  you  like  them  baked,  adil 
two  more  eggs,  and  enough  mor^^  flour  to  make  them  stiff  enough  to  roll 
out,  and  cut  them  into  cakes. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — Mix  a  quart  of  buckwheat  flour  with  a  pint  of 
lukewarm  milk  (water  will  do,  but  is  not  as  good),  and  a  teacup  of  yeast; 
set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  light  (which  will  be  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  ten  hours  if  family  yeast  h,  used  ;  if  brewers'  yeast  is  used 
they  will  rise  much  quicker),  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt — if  sour,  the  same 
(quantity  of  saleratus,  dissolved  in  a  little  milk  and  strained.  If  they  are 
too  thick,  thin  them  with  cold  milk  or  water.  Fry  them  in  just  fat 
enough  to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the  frying  pan. 

Green-Corn  Cake, — Mix  a  pint  of  grated  green-corn  with  tlu'ee  table- 
spoonsful  of  milk,  a  teacup  of  flour,  half  a  teacup  of  melted  butter,  one 
egg,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Drop  this 
mixture  into  hot  butter  by  the  spoonful,  let  the  cakes  fry  eight  or  ten 
minutes.     These  cakes  are  nice  served  up  with  meat  for  dinner. 

Indian-Corn  Cake. — Stir  into  a  quart  of  sour  or  butter-milk  a  couple 
of  teaspoonsful  of  saleratus,  a  little  salt,  and  sifted  Indian  meal  to  render 
it  a  thick  batter — a  little  cream  improves  the  cake — bake  it  in  deep  cake 
pans  about  an  hour.  When  sour  milk  cannot  be  procured,  boil  sweet  milk, 
and  turn  it  on  to  the  Indian  meal ;  when  cool  put  in  three  beaten  eggfi  to 
a  quart  of  the  meal,  add  salt  to  the  taste. 

Indian  Slap  Jacks. — Scald  a  quart  of  Indian  meal,  when  lukewarm 

^      turn,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  flour,  half  a  teacup  of  yeast,  and  a  little  salt. 

When   light   fry  them  in  just  fat  enough  to  prevent  their  sticking  to 

the  frying  pan.     Another  method  of  making  i,hem,  which  is  very  nice,  is 

to  turn  boiUng  milk  or  water  on  to  the  Indian  meal,  in  the  proportion 
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ot'  a  quart  of  the  former  to  a  ])int  of  the  latter,  stir  in  three  tablespoons- 
ful  of  flour,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of 
salt. 

Johnny  Cakes. — Scald  a  quart  of  sifted  Indian  meal  with  sufficient 
water  to  make  it  a  very  thick  baf  tor ;  stir  in  two  or  three  teaspoonsful  of 
salt,  mould  it  with  the  hand  into  small  cakes.  In  order  to  mould  them 
up  it  will  be  necessary  to  rub  a  good  deal  of  flour  on  the  hands,  to  pre- 
vent their  sticking.  Fry  them  in  nearly  fat  enough  to  cover  them. 
When  brown  on  the  under  side  they  should  be  turned.  It  takes  about 
twenty  minutes  to  cook  them.  When  cooked,  split  and  butter  them. 
Another  way  of  making  them  which,  is  nice,  is  to  scald  the  Indian  meal, 
and  put  in  saleratus,  dissolved  in  milk,  and  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  each  to  a  quart  of  meal.  Add  two  or  three  tablespoonsful 
of  wheat  flour  and  drop  the  batter  by  the  large  spoonful  into  a  frying 
pan.  The  batter  should  be  of  a  very  thick  consistency,  and  there  should 
be  just  fat  enough  in  the  frying  pan  to  prevent  the  cakes  sticking  to  it. 

Hoe  Cakes. — Scald  a  ([uart  of  Indian  meal  with  just  water  enough  to 
make  a  thick  batter ;  stir  in  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  salt,  and  two 
tablespoonsful  of  butter ;  turn  it  into  a  buttered  bake  pan,  and  bake  it 
half  an  hour. 

Muffins — Mix  a  quart  of  wheat  flour  smoothly  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  luke  warm  milk,  half  a  teacup  of  yeast,  a  couple  of  beaten  eggs,  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  couple  of  tablespoonsful  of  lukewarm 
melted  butter  ;  set  the  batter  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  :  when  light,  butter 
your  muffin  cups,  turn  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  muffins  till  a  light 
brown. 

Raised  Flour  Waffles. — Stir  into  a  quart  of  flour  sufficiently  luke- 
warm milk  to  make  a  thick  batter — the  milk  should  be  stirred  in  gradually 
so  as  to  have  it  free  from  lumps — put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a 
couple  of  beaten  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  teacup  of  yeast ; 
when  risen,  All  your  waffls-irons  with  the  batter,  bake  them  on  a  hot  bed 
of  coals.  When  they  have  been  0.1  the  Are  l.)etween  two  and  three  min- 
utes, turn  the  waffie-irons  over ;  when  brown  on  both  sides  they  are 
sufticiently  baked.  The  waffle-irons  should  be  well-greased  with  lard, 
and  very  hot,  before  each  one  is  put  in.  The  waffles  should  be  buttered 
as  soon  as  cooked,  Serve  them  up  with  powdered  white  sugar  and 
^^^innamon. 

Quick  Waffles. — Mix  flour  and  cold  milk  together,  to  make  a  thick 
hatter.     To  a  quart  of  the  flour  put  six  beaten  eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of 
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melted  butter,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Some  cooks  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a  nutmeg.     Bake  them  immediately. 

Rice  Waffles. — Take  a  teacup  and  a  half  of  boiled  rice,  warm  it  with 
a  pint  of  milk,  mix  it  smooth,  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  stir  in  a  pint  of 
cold  milk  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  four  eggs,  and  stir  them  in, 
together  with  suthcient  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter. 

Rice  Wafers. — Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  mix  it  with  a 
pound  of  rice  flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  a  wine  glass  of  wine. 
Beat  four  eggs,  and  stir  in,  together  with  just  cold  milk  enough  to  enable 
you  to  roll  them  out  easily.  They  should  be  rolled  out  as  thin  as  possible, 
cut  with  a  wine  glass  into  cakes,  and  baked  in  a  moderate  oven,  on 
buttered  fiat  tins. 


bribing. 


DRIVING  A  SINGLE  HOESE. 

'AKING  YOUR  SEAT. — In  commencing  these  instruction.?, 
we  will  suppose  your  horse  to  have  been  harnessed  and 
brought  to  your  door.  It  is  of  course  to  be  expected  tliat 
the  groom  has  seen  to  his  shoes,  his  harness,  and  the  axles  of 
the  wheels ;  still  no  prudent  driver  would  mount  a  vehicle 
in  which  was  a  high-couraged  horse,  without  looking  to 
see  that  the  reins  were  properly  fastened  to  the  bit,  the 
head-piece  properly  on,  the  throat-lash  fastened,  the  traces, 
back -band  and  belly-band  quite  as  they  ought  to  be,  nor 
indeed  without  giN'ing  a  look  around  his  horse  to  see  that  his  shoes  were 
on,  which  can  of  course  be  done  without  holding  up  the  foot ;  and  we  will 
here  remark,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  main  points  of  your 
harness  are  right,  when  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  daylight,  it  is  even 
more  necessary  that  a  critical  examination  take  place  by  night ;  this  can 
be  effected  as  well  by  the  hand  as  by  the  eyes  ;  and  we  should  advise  you 
particularly  to  observe  that  the  reins  are  correctly  placed,  as  many  acci- 
dents have  arisen  from  their  being  crossed.  Having  attended  to  these 
things,  take  the  reins  and  whip  in  your  right  hand ;  then  mount  the 
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veliicle,  and  transfer  the  reins  to  the  left  hand,  one  of  them  (the  near 
rein)  passing  over  the  upper  finger,  the  otlier  between  it  and  the  next ; 
then  close  the  thumb  upon  them,  and  they  will  be  firmly  grasped  in  the 
hand.  Whilst  turning,  or  when  driving  a  high-couraged  horse,  and  in  cri- 
tical situations  genei'ally,  the  right  hand  must  be  at  all  times  called  to  the 
assistance  of  the  left ;  thus  tlie  reins  being  grasj^ed  as  before  stated,  you 
p.iss  the  second  and  third  fingers  between  them,  and  loosening  your  hold 
on  the  off  rein  a  little,  let  the  right  hand  have  complete  control  of  its 
guidance,  still,  however,  firmly  holding  both  reins  in  your  left.  This 
position  gives  you  great  power  over  your  horse. 

Starting. — Holding  your  reins  as  described,  start  your  horse  either  by 
your  voice  or  by  the  reins  gently  feeling  his  mouth,  but  neither  pulling  at 
it,  nor  jerking  the  reins.  Many  high-couraged  horses  have  been  made 
jibliers  by  the  stupidity  of  a  driver.  If  a  young  horse's  mouth  is  hurt,  by 
the  driver  checking  him  every  time  he  starts,  he  will  be  sure  to  incur  some 
vice  ;  the  habit  of  rearing  or  of  jibbing  will  most  probably  be  the  result. 
The  learned  may  say,  "  Suppose,  however,  he  refuse  to  start,  what  then  is 
to  be  done  ? "  We  reply,  have  patience,  let  the  groom  lead  him  otf,  caress 
him,  speak  quietly  and  encourage  him  to  proceed,  and  if  he  presses  on  one 
side,  as  if  he  wanted  to  go  round,  turn  him  round,  if  there  be  room,  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  his  head  the  right  way,  give  him  his  liberty,  and,  by  the 
voice  or  the  whip,  urge  him  to  proceed.  Much  must  here  be  left  to  the 
judgment ;  a  touch  with  the  whip  in  such  circumstances  would  make  some 
horses  jib,  while  it  would  immediately  start  others  ;  some  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  urge  only  with  the  voice,  and  to  have  a  person  to  push  the  gig 
on,  so  that  the  collar  should  scarcely  touch  the  shoulder  in  starting.  Sup- 
posing there  is  not  room  for  the  horse  to  turn,  and  he  persists  in  his  attempt 
to  do  so,  we  have  always  found  it  best  in  such  a  case  to  desire  the  groom 
to  let  his  head  alone,  and  to  go  to  the  side  towards  which  the  horse  is  in- 
clined to  turn,  and  then  push  against  the  extreme  end  of  the  shaft;  if  he 
docs  this,  speaking  quietly  to  him  all  the  time,  forty-nine  horses  out  of 
fifty,  that  are  not  irreclaimable  jibbers,  will  after  a  short  struggle,  proceed. 
The  sooner  you  get  rid  of  a  confirmed  jibber  the  better;  no  quality  such 
a  brute  can  possess  would  repay  you  for  the  trouble  the  vice  occasions ; 
which  is,  besides,  always  a  dangerous  one. 

The  Road. — Having  started  your  horse,  keep  your  eyes  open,  looking 
Well  before  you,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  other  carriages, 
Init  looking  up  the  road,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  notice  if  there  be 
any  impediment  to  your  horse's  progress ;  any  loose  stones  which  he  might 
tread  upon,  and  thereby  be  thrown  down ;  any  sudden  rising  or  fallings  in 
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the  road,  or  any  object  which  might  frighten  him.  Always  keep  your  horse 
well  in  hand — that  is,  feel  his  mouth  ;  if  you  do  not,  you  are  never  pre- 
pared for  emergencies :  if  he  stumbles,  you  cannot  help  him  to  revover 
his  legs;  if  he  starts,  3'ou  cannot  check  him.  But  in  keeping  him  in  hand, 
as  it  is  called,  you  may  still  fall  into  error,  for  if  the  horse  be  very  light 
in  the  mouth,  there  is  a  probability  that  an  inexperienced  person  may  so 
check  him  as  not  only  to  impede  his  progress, -but  to  put  him  out  of  tem- 
per ;  and  as  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  a  novice  to  manage  than  a  very 
light-mouthed  horse,  when  he  once  takes  it  in  his  head  to  have  his  own 
way,  you  must  be  careful  merely  to  feel  his  mouth  so  as  to  have  the  reins 
at  command,  but  still  not  sufficiently  tight  to  check  him ;  this  is  called 
driving  with  a  light  hand,  and  indeed  is  the  perfection  of  driving,  when 
it  has  become  so  habitual  as  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  "  a  style." 

DIITIOULT  SITUATIONS  FOE  YOUNa  DEIVERS. 

Tusking  the  Bit  and  Running  Away.  —  Some  ill-tempered  horses 
will  become  violent  upon  being  in  any  manner  put  out  of  their  way — 
such,  for  instance,  as  being  suddenly  stopped  two  or  three  times  within  a 
short  distance,  or  receiving  a  sudden  cut  with  the  whip ;  but  instead  of 
exhibiting  this  violence  by  rearing  or  kicking,  they  will  seize  the  bit  in 
their  mouths,  close  against  the  tusk,  and  run  violently  to  one  side  of  the 
road,  as  if  with  the  intention  o**  landing  you  in  a  ditch,  or  giving  you  a 
I'csting-place  in  a  shop-window.  The  best  mode  is  to  stop  them  at  once 
by  a  quiet  pull,  speaking  softly,  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter ;  and  then 
coax  thern  into  good  temper.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  give  them  the  heail 
for  a  moment  (a  .short  one  it  must  be),  and  after  bestowing  a  violent 
switch  across  the  ears,  snatch  the  reins  suddenly  towards  the  side  to 
which  the  horse  is  bearing,  which  will  probably,  from  the  surprise,  disen- 
gage the  bit,  and  enable  you  almost  simultaneously  either  to  pull  him  up 
or  draw  him  away  from  the  danger.  You  will  observe  we  have  said  on 
the  side  to  ivhiclt  he  is  pressing,  for  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  di'aw 
him  to  the  other ;  for  such  a  brute  always  seizes  the  bit  by  the  branch  or 
side  which  is  next  to  the  place  he  is  running  to,  knowing  or  rather 
thinking,  you  will  pull  the  other  i-ein,  in  which  case  the  side  of  the  face 
would  aid  him  in  resisting  your  efforts.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  ring 
bit,  for  it  has  no  branches  for  the  horse  to  get  hold  of,  and  if  he  merely 
seizes  that  part  of  the  bi^  ./hich  is  in  his  mouth,  a  sudden  jerk  will 
instantly  disengage  it,  that  is,  if  it  be  done  with  sufficient  decision. 

Frequently,  however,  a  horse  tusks  the  bit,  as  it  is  called,  with  a  view 
of  bolting;  if  you  cannot  disengage  the  bit  in  the  way  directed,  you  have 
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only  to  stop  him  as  quickly  as  you  can.     Recollect,  however,  that  a  con- 
tinual dead  pull  will  never  stop  a  runaway  horse,  unless  indeed  you  have 
the  stfenf,'th  of  Hercules ;  his  mouth  soon  becomes  callous  to  the  action 
of  the  sharpest  bit.     Nor  is  it  proper  to  keep  jerking  a  horse  under  such 
circumstances,  as  that  would  rather  urge  him  to  increase  his  speed.     The 
ordinary  mode  is  to  take  the  reins  short  in  your  hands,  and  then  by  a 
sudden,  steady  movement  of  the  body  backwards,  exerting  at  the  same 
time  all  the  strength  of  the  arms,  endeavour  to  pull  him  up ;  this,  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  will  generally  be  effectual.     Suppose  it  not  to  succeed 
adopt  the  following  plan  :  Cross  the  reins  in  your  hand — that  is,  place 
the  right  rein  in  the  left  hand,  the  left  in  the  right  hand — take  them  very 
short,  and  then  suddenly  put  all  your  strength  to  them  with  a  sudden  jerk 
but  continue  the  pressure,  violently  sawing  them  at  the  same  time ;  if  this 
will  not  bring  the  horse  to  his  haunches  at  the  first  attempt,  let  him  par- 
tially have  his  head — that  is,  sutticiently  slacken  your  pull  to  give  his 
mouth  time  to  recover  its  feeling — and  then  repeat  the  effort. 

Stumbling  and  Slipping. — If  your  horse  be  kept  well  in  hand,  you 
will  generally  be  able  to  keep  hin-   "'om  absolutely  coming  down.     You 
will  naturally  put  more  force  to  yoi.     pull  upon  his  making  the  stumble, 
and  this  jerk,  if  succeeded  by  a  st      g,  continuous  aid,  generally  keeps 
him  on  his  legs ;  a  smart  stroke  wiJi  the  whip  should  follow,  to  remind 
him  that  this  carelessness  is  not  to  be  repeated.     A  horse  that  is  apt  to 
stumble,  or  even  one  that  from  his  form  is  likeh^  to  stumble,  should  not 
only  always  be  kept  well  in  hand,  but  also  be  kept  alive  by  now  and  then 
being  reminded,  without  actually  punishing  him,  that  his  driver  has  a 
whip  in  his  hand.    A  horse  with  his  head  set  too  forward — that  is,  low 
in  the  withers — is  almost  sure  to  come  down  sooner  or  later,  particularly 
if  his  fore-legs  "stand  at  all  under  him,"  as  it  is  technically  termed — that 
is  slant  a  little  inward.    Stumbling,  however,  be  it  remembered,  is  totally 
distinct  from  slipping ;   wood  pavements  will  give  the  tyro  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  difference.     If  a  horee  slips,  a  sudden  jerk 
would  probably  throw  him  down  ;  in  such  a  case  the  driver  must  aid  the 
horse  by  a  strong  steady  hold,  letting  him,  as  it  were,  lean  on  the  bit  to 
help  himself  to  stand.    It  requires  some  nerve  thus  to  aid  the  horse  with- 
out being  induced  to  jerk  him  by  the  suddenness  of  the  sliji. 

Jibbing  is  that  sort  of  obstinacy  in  a  horse  which  causes  him  to  plant 
his  fore-feet  upon  the  ground  and  refuse  to  move.  If  we  are  asked  what 
is  the  best  mode  to  adopt  with  a  jibber,  we  say,  Patience !  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  qualified  by  the  temper  of  the  horse.  Some  jibbers  {but 
very  few)  may  be  started  by  sudden  and  severe  whipping ;  ninety-nine 
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times  out  of  a  hundred  it  will  render  a  jibber  restive,  mischievous,  or  ob- 
stinate. Experience  only  can  dictate  the  management  of  such  animals 
Some  will  start  after  waitin;^  for  a  short  time,  having  their  head  free  ; 
coaxing  is  generally  the  best  mean.s,  and,  as  before  said,  have  patience, 
and  do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  start.  Some  may  be  started  by 
being  turned  round,  and  others,  by  being  backed  for  a  short  distance. 
Many  think  it  a  good  plan  to  punish  a  jibber  when  he  is  once  started  ; 
our  experience  proves  the  contrary,  for,  depend  upon  it,  he  wmU  recollect 
this  next  time,  and  will  not  fail  further  to  oxercise  your  patience  for  fear 
of  the  flogging.  Kindness  and  good  driving  may  cure  a  horse  who  is  not 
a  confirmed  jibber  ;  but  when  once  thi.s  vice  has  become  habitual,  you  can 
never  depend  upon  the  horse  ;  as  we  have  said  before,  get  rid  of  him. 

Kicking. — An  experienced  eye  can  generally  tell  if  a  horse  is  likely  to 
kick,  and  also  when  he  is  about  to  kick.  We,  however,  always  drive 
with  a  kicking-strap,  anil  would  recommend  the  practice.  When  a  horse 
attempts  to  kick,  you  must  hold  him  well  in  hand,  and  lay  the  whip  well 
into  him  about  the  er.rs,  rating  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  loud  voice; 
this  plan  we  have  generally  found  effective. 

Rearing. — Little  can  be  done  in  harness  with  a  determined  rearer. 
When  he  tries  to  rear,  if  you  have  room,  give  him  half  a  turn  ;  this  will 
make  him  move  his  hind-legs,  and  will  consequently  bring  him  down ; 
you  will  find  a  series  of  turns  punish  and  surprise  him  more  than  any- 
thing else.  When  you  have  got  him  on  the  move,  with  his  head  the  right 
way,  you  can  punish  him  with  the  whip,  if  he  is  one  that  you  are  sure 
you  can  manage  ;  if  not,  you  had  better  leave  well  alone.  With  respect 
to  rearing  in  double  harness,  we  will  here  observe,  the  best  way  to  act  is, 
to  push  the  other  horse  forwai'd,  and  soothe  the  restive  one,  until  you 
have  fairly  got  him  on ;  you  can  then  punish  or  not,  according  to  your 
judgment,  but  not  without  reference  to  your  ability  to  manage  the 
horses. 

Shying. — Before  a  horse  starts  at  anything  on  the  side  of  the  road,  or 
lying  on  the  road,  he  usually  gives  some  notice  of  his  intention,  by  cock- 
ing his  ears,  and  bending  his  head  towards  the  object.  As  soon  as  the 
driver  perceives  these  signs  of  uneasiness,  he  should  be  upon  his  guard  to 
prevent  a  sudden  turn  round,  or  flying  to  one  side,  which  would  evidently 
be  dangerous  ;  &xid  not  only  on  this  account  should  he  be  attentive,  but 
because  each  time  the  horse  violently  shies,  the  habit  is  in  progress  of 
being  confirmed.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  horse,  accustomed  to  shy,  gives 
notice  of  uneasiness,  he  should  be  coaxed  up  to  the  object  of  his  terror,  so 
that  he  may  perceive  its  harmlessness ;  let  him  deliberately  stand  and 
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view  it,  lot  it,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  him,  and  then  replaced  in  its  for- 
mer position  ;  thus  lot  him  be  induced  to  go  up  to  it  by  care  and  kindness 
before  it  is  passed,  and  you  will  generally  find  that  a  repetition  of  tliis 
practice  will  greatly  improve,  if  It  do  not  cure  him  ;  but  by  no  means  flog 
or  force  him  up  to  it — let  him  take  his  time.  Some  horses  have  a  nasty 
knack  of  flying  on  one  side  in  passing,  or  flying  around  on  meeting  a  car- 
riaf^e  ;  care  and  patience  are  the  remedies,  in  addition  to  more  work.  It 
very  freqiiently  arises  from  playfulness  rather  than  vice  ;  and  giving 
them  more  work  to  do  will  cure  this.  A  experienced  hand  may  force  a 
horse  forward,  under  such  circumstances,  by  the  reins  and  whip  ;  but  we 
recommend  the  tyro  rather  to  slacken  his  pace  upon  meeting  an  object 
that  his  horse  will  go  round,  or  attempt  to  go  round  at ;  by  doing  this, 
and  speaking  kindly,  the  animal  will  either  be  soothed  or  diverted  from 
his  purpose. 

DRIVING  TWO  HORSES. 

We  have  addressed  most  of  our  remarks  to  a  person  driving  a  single 
horse,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  much  more  diflicult  to  drive  one  horse, 
than  it  is  to  drive  a  pair,  that  is,  if  you  have  sufticient  nerve.     In  almost 
all  situations  of  difficulty,  you  can  make  the  second  horse  assist  you  in 
managing  the  other ;  if  the  one  shies,  and  will  go  to  the  right — we  will 
suppose  it  is  the  near  wheeler — hy  opposing  the  strength  of  the  other  to 
him,  which  you  will  do  by  the  reins,  touching  him  with  the  whip  on  the 
ofl'-side,  you  will  prevent  any  ver}''  great  deviation  from  the  straight  line. 
Again,  if  one  will  not  start  readily,  the  other,  generally  speaking,  may  be 
made  to  pull  him  on ;  in  this  case,  never  hit  the  restive  horse  ;  or  at  any 
rate  until  your  judgment  is  sufficiently  matured  to  determine  whether  it 
will  do  good  or  harm.    Suppose  the  one  tries  to  run  away — if  he  is  an  ill- 
tempered  brute,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  not  to  irritate  him  by 
hard  pulling — then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  back  the  other,  and  he 
must  shortly  be  beaten,  as  he  will  not  only  have  the  cari'iage  and  its  con- 
tents opposed  to  him,  but  the  weight  and  strength  of  his  companion  to 
pull  against.     Sometimes  a  horse  will  be  awkward  in  turning  a  comer, 
bere  again  his  companion  assists  you ;  if  he  turns  too  quick,  the  other 
opposes  him  ;  if  not  sufficiently  so,  a  touch  with  the  whip  makes  the  other 
force  him  on.    Instead  of  its  being  more  difficult  to  drive  two  horses  than 
one,  ivs  the  tyro  doubtless  imagines,  it  is,  in  fact  just  the  reverse,  when  he 
has  obtained  sufficient  confidence  to  attempt  it.     But  although  it  is  easier 
to  manage  two  horses  than  one,  it  requires  much  more  attention  in  some 
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respects  ;  you  must  continually  watch  them,  or,  perhaps,  one  will  do  all 
the  work  while  the  other  is  doing  nothing. 

The  Seat. — Wlien  driving,  sit  quite  straight  towards  your  horses,  and 
rather  more  to  the  middle  than  to  the  ott-side  of  the  box-seat.  Keep 
your  l)ody  nearly  upright,  or  inclined  a  little  backward  rather  than  for- 
ward, and  your  feet  well  together,  extended  upwards,  and  on  no  account 
doubled  under  your  legs  ;  a  firm  seat  is  indispensable  for  your  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  friends  you  may  be  driving,  therefore  never  sit  with  your 
feet  doubled  under  you,  for  a  sudden  jolting  of  the  carriage,  or  increase  of 
the  pace  of  your  horses,  may  ca])size  you  into  the  road.  Never  ride  in  u 
vehicle  that  has  the  wheels  secured  only  by  a  common  linchpin,  for  acci- 
deiits  arising  from  wlieels,  thus  fastened,  coming  off,  are  generally  of  a 
serious  character. 

Accidents. — A.s  accidents  are  usually  unforeseen,  the  suddenness  with 
which  they  arrive  is  apt  to  unnerve  the  rider,  and  so  sure  as  thi.s  be  the 
case,  his  judgment  will  be  at  fault.  Presence  of  mind  should,  therefore, 
be  exercised  on  all  occasions  of  danger.  With  kicking  horses  b.fore  you 
(unless  you  are  in  a  gig),  the  best  plan  is  to  let  the  whip  take  it  out  of 
them.  With  runaways,  never  think  of  deserting  the  box  by  jumping  otfj 
for  there  is  a  chance  of  your  being  able  to  pidl  them  up,  but  none  of  your 
escaping  sevei'e  contusions,  if  not  broken  limbs  or  loss  of  life,  should  you 
throw  yourself  from  the  vehicle. 

Down  Hill. — If  these  are  of  an  ordinary  character,  we  would  not 
advise  locking  the  wheel  except  with  a  heavy  load,  or  when  your  horses 
will  not  hold  back  ;  besides  the  trouble,  locking  is  a  great  disadvant4a,!:;e, 
for  by  letting  out  your  horses  when  you  have  passed  the  pitch  of  a  hi!!, 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  takes  it  half  way  up  an  ordinary  rise  before 
your  horses  feel  the  weight,  and  this,  in  a  day's  journey,  will  be  found  of 
considerable  importance.  If  your  horses  will  not  hold  back,  or  are  not 
mastei's  of  their  load,  locking  the  wheel  becomes  necessary  when  the  hill 
is  long  or  steep.  When  the  hill  is  not  very  steep,  and  the  near  edge  of 
the  road  happens  to  be  of  a  rough,  rutty  nature,  or  has  gravel  or  granite 
strewn  upon  it,  take  your  near  wheel  a  few  inches  from  the  resisting  sub- 
stance, which  will  supply  the  additional  friction,  or  bite  necessary  to  check 
the  increasing  momentum  of  a  downward  pace,  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  skidding. 

Stopping. — When  pulling  up,  accustom  your  horses  to  stop  by  some 
signal,  and  draw  in  the  reins  equally,  unless  either  of  the  animals  shows 
a  disinclination  to  obey  the  notice.    Youn^  horses  should  be  stopped  veiy 
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'HE  game  of  Lacrosse  has,  perhaps,  attracted  more  attention 
amongst  young  men  than  any  other  field  sport  that  has 
ever  been  introduced  to  their  notice. 

That  this  game,  comparatively  unknown  until  with.in 
the  past  few  years,  should  have  so  suddenly  become  pop- 
ular, seems  almost  a  wonder.  If  ever  anv  game  has  been 
persecuted,  abused,  or  belied  by  envious  rivals,  that  gaiiu" 
has  certainly  been  Lacrosse ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition and  ridicule  it  has  received  from  the  adherents  of 
older  established  sports — in  spite  of  its  being  declared  unscientific,  and 
not  at  all  gentlemanly,  by  those  whose  notions  were  rather  prudish — this 
game  has,  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  not  only  been  adopted 
by  YovM(j  Canada,  as  the  National  Game  of  the  Dominion,  but  has  also 
won  its  way  high  into  the  favour  of  athletics,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

It  is  affirmed  by  its  opponents  that  there  is  no  science  in  the  game,  it  is 
all  hard  work,  and  is  injurious  to  the  constitution.  A  good  player  seldom 
hurts  himself;  it  is  only  the  novice  who  does  the  hard  work,  and  gets  no 
return  for  it.  Lacrosse  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  the  fine  points  in  the  game 
are  only  now  becoming  apparent.  But  the  day  will  come  when  the  pub 
lie  verdict  on  it,  even  as  a  scientific  game,  will  be  materially  changed,  fuul 
its  opponents  he  obliged  to  confess  that,  measured  only  by  their  scientific 
standards,  it  will  take  its  place  as  king  of  out-door  sports. 

Lacrosse  has  so  many  advantages  over  other  games  that,  perhaps,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
games.  It  recpiires  no  pads,  gauntlets,  or  other  expensive  equipments.  A 
single  lacrosse  stick,  and  simple  running  gear  is  all  that  is  required  for 
action.  It  developes  the  muscles  better  than  any  sport  we  know  of  The 
muscular  action  is  confined  to  no  particular  part,  as  in  rowing,  skating,  or 
football — it  exercises  equally  the  arms,  legs  and  body,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  sufficient  excitement  about  it  to  make  it  the  most  fascinat- 
i.-g  of  games.  It  develops  self-reliance,  and  awakens  the  energies  of  all 
■who  would  excel  in  it.     It  is  conducive  to  temperance  and  sobriety,  for 
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The  manner  of  picking  up  was  peculiar,  owing  to  its  shape.  As  the  ball 
lay  on  the  ground,  it  was  almost  covered  with  the  hoop,  and  by  a  pecu- 
liar twist  of  the  wiist  and  arm  from  left  to  right,  scooped  up  in  one  mo- 
tion. The  ball  was  thrown  from  it  b}-  a  jerk,  and  could  not  be  pitched  so 
far  as  witii  the  present  stick,  as  it  received  but  little  impetus.  The 
Indians  dodged  very  little,  except  wdicn  the  ball  was  caught  or  picked  up 
in  a  ci'owd,  and  dodging  was  necessary.  This  seems  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  shape  of  the  stick,  and  the  peculiar  cilities  for 
dodging  afforded  by  the  concavity  of  the  netting,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  hoop  which  retained  the  ball. 

The  original  Ball  was  about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball  thouirh  differiii" 
among  the  tribes,  and  was  first  made  of  deerskin  or  rawhide,  stuffed  v/ith 
hair,  and  sewed  with  sinews.  Some  of  the  tribes  used  a  heavy  wooden 
ball — generally  a  knot — while  others  improvised  balls  of  the  bark  of  the 
pine-tree. 

The  earliest  Goal  was  any  marked  rock  or  tree  that  happened  to  be 
convenient.  At  grand  matches,  however,  they  were  more  particular,  and 
used  for  each  goal  a  single  pole  or  stake,  eight  feet  high  and  two  inches 
in  diameter,  or  two  poles  as  at  present.  The  distance  between  the  gsiols 
varied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  players,  from  five  hundred  yards  to 
a  mile  and  a  half  and  more.  Where  oidy  one  flag  pole  was  used,  it  was 
counted  game  by  merely  putting  the  ball  past  the  line  of  the  pole 
although  in  some  tribes  the  pole  was  required  to  be  struck  with  the  ball 
before  it  could  be  counted  g.ime. 

The  Umpires  were  generally  the  old  medicine  men  of  the  tribe,  whoso 
decision  was  in  all  cases  final. 

The  Dress  of  the  players  was  generally  as  primitive  as  can  be  imagined 
— wearing  only  a  light  breech-cloth,  and  on  grand  occasions  paintini: 
their  faces  and  bodies,  and  decorating  themselves  with  fantastic  bead- 
work  and  feathers  of  various  colours.  Some  tribes  wore  a  curious  kind 
of  tail  fastened  to  the  small  of  the  back,  made  of  white  horse-hair,  or 
dyed  porcupine  quills,  and  a  mane  or  neck  of  horse-hair  dyed  various 
colours. 

l^heir  matches  were  not  decided  like  ours  by  the  winning  of  three 
games  out  of  five,  but  sometimes  lasted  for  days  together.  They  were 
really  trials  of  strength  and  endurance  as  well  as  of  skill. 
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Bevised  and  adopted  at  the  reorganization  ofthi  National  Amateur  Lacrosse  Associa- 
tion of  Canada,  Toronto,  ith  May,  1876,  and  amended  at  Montreal,  August  3>(', 
1877,  Toronto,  June  7th,  1878,  Montreal,  June  Qlh,  1879,  Toronto,  June  \th, 
1880,  Montreal,  June  3rd,  1881,  Toronto,  June  Srd,  l8S2,mnd  Montreal,  April 
nth,  1883. 

Rule  I. — The  Crosse. 

Section  1.  Tlie  Crosse  may  be  of  any  length  to  suit  the  player;  woven 
with  cat-gut,  which  must  not  be  bagged.  ("Cat-gut"  is  intended  to  mean 
raw-hide,  gut,  or  clock-string ;  not  cord  or  soft  leather).  The  netting  must 
be  Hat  when  the  ball  is  not  on  it.  In  its  widest  part  the  crosse  shall  not 
exceed  one  foot.  A  string  must  be  brought  through  a  hole  at  the  side  of 
the  tip  of  the  turn,  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  stick  catching  an  opponent's 
crosse.  A  leading-string  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  stick  may  be  used, 
but  must  not  be  fastened,  so  as  to  form  a  pocket,  lower  down  the  stick 
than  the  end  of  the  length-strings.  The  length-strings  must  be  woven  to 
within  two  inches  of  their  termination,  so  that  the  ball  cannot  catch  in  the 
meshes. 

Sec.  2.  No  kind  of  metal,  either  in  wire  or  sheet,  nor  screws  or  nails,  to 
stretch  strings,  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  crosse.  Splices  nmst  be  made 
either  with  string  or  gut. 

Sec.  3.  Players  may  change  their  crosses  during  a  match. 

Rule  II. — The  Ball. 

The  Ball  must  be  India-rubber  sponge,  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more 
than  nine  inches  in  circumference.  In  matches  it  must  be  furnished  by 
the  challenged  partv. 

Rule  III. — The  Goals. 

The  Goals  must  be  at  least  125  yards  from  each  other,  and  in  any  posi- 
tion agreeable  to  the  captains  of  both  sides.  The  top  of  the  flag-poles  must 
be  six  feet  above  the  ground,  including  any  top  ornament,  and  six  feet 
apart.     In  matches  they  must  be  furnished  by  the  challenged  party. 

Rule  IV. — The  Goal  Crease. 

No  attacking  player  must  be  within  six  feet  of  either  of  the  flag-poles, 
unless  the  ball  has  passed  Cover-point's  position  on  tlie  field. 
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Rule  V. — UMnuES. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  one  Umpire  at  each  Goal.  They  shall  be  dis- 
interested parties,  whose  reputation  for  truthfulness  and  integrity  are  well 
known  and  above  suspicion.  They  shall  not  be  members  of  either  club 
engaged  in  a  match,  nor  shall  they  be  changed  during  its  progress  without 
the  consent  of  both  Captains, 

Sec.  2.  Their  jurisdiction  shall  last  during  the  match  for  which  they  are 
appointed.     They  shall  not  change  goals  during  a  match. 

Sec,  3.  No  Umpire  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  interested  in 
any  bet  upon  the  result  of  the  match.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  an  Umpire,  or  in  any  way  distract  his  attention,  when  the  ball  is  near 
or  nearing  his  goal. 

J^ec.  4.  They  shall  stand  behind  the  flags  when  the  ball  is  near  or  near- 
ing their  goal.  In  the  event  of  game  being  claimed,  the  Umpire  at  that 
goal  shall  at  once  decide  whether  or  not  the  ball  has  fairly  passed  through 
the  flags,  his  decision  simply  being  "  game  "  or  "  no  game,"  without  com- 
ment of  any  kind.  He  shall  not  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  and  his 
decision  shall  in  all  cases  be  final,  without  appeal. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  event  of  the  Field  Captains  failing  to  agree  upon  the 
Umpires,  after  three  nominations  in  accordance  with  this  rule  have  been 
made  by  each  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Referee  to  appoint  one  or 
more  Umpires,  as  may  be  required,  who  shall  not  be  one  of  the  persons 
objected  to,  who  must  be  duly  qualified  as  required  by  this  rule.  In 
championship  matches  they  shall  be  appointed  the  day  previously. 

Sec.  G.  If,  after  the  commencement  of  a  match,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  either  Umpire,  on  account  of  partizanship,  bets  on  the  match,  or  any 
other  cause,  is  guilty  of  giving  unjust  decisions,  the  side  offended  against 
may  enter  a  protest  with  the  Referee  against  his  conduct,  and  ask  for  his 
immediate  removal.  After  hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  the  Referee 
.shall  decide  whether  he  shall  be  dismissed  or  continue  in  office.  If  dis- 
missed, the  Referee  shall  at  once  appoint  another  Umpire  to  act  in  his 
stead.  Any  decision,  however,  which  he  may  have  given  previous  to  his 
dismissal  shall  hold  good. 
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Rule  VI. — Referee. 

Section  1.  The  Referee  shall  be  selected  by  the  Captains ;  and  in  the 
case  of  "  Championship  "  matches,  must  be  appointed  at  least  one  day  be- 
fore the  match.  When  the  Captains  have  agreed  upon  a  Referee,  they  shall 
make  a  written  memorandum  in  duplicate  of  the  agreement,which  shallbe 
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sii^ne  J  by  both  captains.  His  authorit}  shall  commence  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment.  No  person  shall  l)e  chosen  to  fill  the  position  who  is  not 
thorout,'hly  accpiainted  with  the  game,  and  in  every  way  competent  to  act. 
He  must  be  a  disinterested  party,  and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  in- 
terested in  any  bet  upon  the  result  of  the  match.  In  the  event  of  the  Field 
Captains  failing  to  agree  upon  a  Referee  the  day  previous  to  a  match,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  National  Amateur  Lacrosse  As- 
sociation, or  in  his  absence  from  the  country,  or  owing  to  the  impossibility 
ot'liis  being  communicated  with,  the  Vice-President,  upon  being  duly  noti- 
fied, to  appoint  a  Referee  to  act  during  the  match ;  such  Referee,  however, 
not  to  be  one  of  the  number  proposed  by  either  of  the  competing  clubs. 

Sec.  2.  Before  the  match  begins,  the  Referee  shall  see  that  properly 
ijuaiitied  Umpires  are  selected,  as  provided  for  in  Rule  Y.  He  shall  also 
obtain  from  each  of  the  Captains  a  declaration  and  list  of  their  team,  and 
shall  satisfy  himself  that  the  players  are  hoiidjide  members  of  the  team 
they  represent,  in  accordance  with  Sec.  1,  Rule  IX.  All  disputed  points 
and  matters  of  appeal  that  may  arise  during  his  continuance  in  ofHce 
siiiill  be  left  to  his  decision,  which,  in  all  cases,  must  be  iinal,  without 
appeal. 

Sec.  3.  Before  the  match  begins,  he  shall  draw  the  players  up  in 
lines,  and  see  that  the  regulation  respecting  the  ball,  crosses,  spiked  soles, 
etc.,  are  complied  with.  He  shall  also  see  that  the  regulations  respecting 
the  goals  are  adhered  to.  He  shall  know  before  the  commencement  of  a 
match  the  number  of  games  to  be  played,  time  for  stopping,  and  any  other 
arrangements  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  Captains.  He  shall  have 
the  power  to  suspend  at  any  time  during  the  match  any  player  infringing 
these  laws — the  game  to  go  on  during  such  suspension. 

Sec.  4.  When  "  foul "  has  been  called  by  either  Captain,  the  Referee 
shall  immediately  cry  "  time,"  after  which  the  ball  must  not  be  touched  by 
either  part}',  nor  must  the  players  move  from  the  position  in  which  they 
happen  to  be  at  the  moment,  until  the  Referee  has  called  "play.''  If  a 
player  should  be  in  possession  of  the  ball  when  "  time  "  is  called,  he  must 
"Irop  it  on  the  ground.  If  the  ball  enters  goal  after  "  time  "  has  been 
called,  it  shall  not  count. 

Sec.  5.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Referee  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
match  for  which  he  is  appointed  ;  and  he  shall  not  decide  in  any  matter 
involving  the  continuance  of  a  match  beyond  the  day  on  which  it  is 
I'layed.  The  Referee  must  be  on  the  ground  at  the  commencement  of 
and  during  the  match.  At  the  commencement  of  each  game,  and  after 
"  touls  "  and  "  balls  out  of  bounds,"  he  shall  see  that  the  ball  is  properly 
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faced,  and,  when  both  .sides  are  ready,  shall  call  "  play.'  He  shall  not 
express  an  opinion  until  he  has  taken  tlie  evidence  on  both  sides.  After 
takinf^  the  evidence,  his  decision,  in  all  cases  must  bo  final.  Any  side 
rejecting  his  decision,  by  refusing  to  cuntiinie  the  match,  shall  be  declared 
losers. 

Sec.  G.  When  game  is  claimed  and  disallowed,  the  Referee  shall  ordti 
the  ball  to  be  faced  for,  from  where  it  is  picked  np  ;  but  in  no  case  must 
it  be  closer  to  the  goals  than  ten  (10)  yards  in  any  direction. 

Rule  VII. — Captains. 

Captains  to  superintend  the  play  shall  be  a]>pointed  by  each  side  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  a  match.  They  nhall  be  members  of  the 
club  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  and  no  other.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  players  in  the  match  ;  if  not,  they  shall  not  carry  a  crosse,  nor  shall 
they  be  dressed  in  Lacrosse  uniform.  They  shall  select  Umpires  and 
Referees,  as  laid  down  in  these  Rules,  toss  for  choice  of  goals,  and  they 
alone  shall  bo  entitled  to  call  "  foul  "  during  a  match.  They  shall  report 
any  infringement  of  the  laws  during  a  match  to  the  Referee.  (2)  Before 
the  commencement  of  a  match,  each  Captain  shall  furnish  the  Referee  with 
a  full  and  correct  list  of  his^twelve,  and  a  declaration  stating  that  they  are 
all  bona  fide  members  in  good  standing  of  the  club  they  represent,  and 
of  no  other,  as  provided  for  in  Sec.  1,  Rule  IX. 

Rule  VIII. — Names  of  Players. 

The  players  on  each-side  shall  be  designated  as  follows  :  "  Goal-koeper," 
who  defends  the  goal  ;  "  Point,"  first  man  out  from  goal  ;  "  Cover-point," 
in  front  of  Point  ;  "  Centre,"  who  faces  •  "  Home,"  nearest  opponent's 
goal  ;  others  shall  be  termed  "  Fielders." 

THE  GAME. 
Rule  IX. — Miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  Twelve  players  shall  constitute  a  full  field.  They  shall  be 
regular  members  in  good  standing  of  the  club  they  represent,  and  of  no 
other,  for  at  least  thirty  days  before  becoming  eligible  to  play  in  a  matcli 
for  their  club.  No  members  shall  be  allowed  to  change  clubs  more  tlian 
once  during  the  season,  except  in  bona  fide  change  of  residence. 

Sec.  2.  The  game  must  be  started  by  the  Referee  facing  the  ball  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  between  a  player  on  each  side.     The  ball  shall  be  laid 
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Rule  XIII. — Ball  in  an  Inaccessible  Place. 


Should  tlie  hall  lodge  in  any  place  inaccossihle  to  the  crosse,  it  may  he 
taken  out  with  the  hand,  and  the  party  picking  it  up  must  "  face"  with 
hia  nearest  opponent. 

KuLE  XIV.— Ball  Out  of  Bounds. 

Balls  thrown  nut  of  hound.s  nnist  be  "  faced "  for  at  the  nearest  spot 
within  the  bounds,  and  all  the  players  shall  remain  in  their  places  until 
the  ball  is  faced.  The  Referee  shall  see  that  this  is  properly  done,  and 
when  both  sides  are  ready  shall  call  play.  The  "  hounds"  must  be  dis- 
tinctly settled  by  the  Captains  before  the  commencement  of  the  match. 

Rule  XV. — Throwing  the  Crosse. 

No  player  shall  throw  his  crosse  at  a  player  or  at  the  ball,  under  any 

circumstances;  and  such  action  will  be  considered  a  "foul."      Should  a 

player  lose  his  crosse  during  a  game,  he  shall  consider  himself  "  out  of 

'phiy,"  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  in  any   way   until  ho 

ngain  recovers  it.     Kicking  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  players  without  a 

crosse. 

Rule  XVI. — Accidental  Games. 

Should  the  ball  be  accidentally  put  through  a  goal  by  one  of  the  play- 
ers defending  it,  it  is  game  for  the  side  attacking  that  goal.  Should  it  be 
put  through  a  goal  by  any  one  not  actually  a  player  it  shall  not  count. 

Rule  X\II. — Ball  Catching  in  Netting. 

Should  the  ball  catch  in  the  netting,  the  crosse  must  immediately  be 
struck  on  the  ground,  to  dislodge  it. 

Rule  XVIII. — Rough  Play,  &c. 

No  player  shall  grasp  an  opponent's  stick  with  his  hands,  hold  with  his 
arms,  or  between  his  legs;  nor  shall  any  player  hold  his  opponent's 
crosse  with  his  ci'osse  in  any  way  to  keep  him  from  the  ball  until  another 
player  reaches  it.  No  player,  with  his  crosse  or  otherwnse,  shall  hold, 
deliberately  strike,  or  trip  another,  nor  push  with  the  hand ;  nor  must  any 
player  jumj)  at  to  shoulder  an  opponent  from  behind  while  running  for  or 
before  reaching  the  ball ;  nor  wrestle  with  the  legs  entwined,  so  as  to 
throw  an  opponent. 
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apply  wliero  special  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Captains,  as  in 
Rule  ix.,  Sec.  3. 

Rule  XXV. — "  Claiming  Games." 

When  "  game  "  is  claimed  by  the  side  attacking  a  goal,  the  Referee  or 
Umpire  shall  immediately  call  "  time."  The  Umpire  shall  then  proceed 
to  give  his  decision.  T"""  itil  his  decision  has  been  given  no  game  can  be 
taken.  The  players  shall  keep  their  places,  nor  shall  they  leave  them 
(unless  the  game  be  decided  as  won)  until  tlie  game  has  again  been 
started  by  the  Refei'ee. 

No  player  shall  in  any  way  attempt  to  influence  the  decision  of  the 
Umpire,  whose  ruling  shall  be  final  in  all  cases. 

Rule  XXVI. — Settlement  of  Disputes.   . 

In  the  settlement  of  any  dispute,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  'Captains,  with  one  player  to  be  selected  by  each  of  them,  shall  have 
the  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  their  respective  clubs  ;  and  any  proposi- 
tion or  facts  that  any  player  may  wish  brought  before  the  Referee  must 
come  through  the  Captains  or  the  player  selected  by  them. 

Rule  XXVIL— Flag-Pole  Down. 

In  the  event  of  a  flag-pole  being  knocked  down  during  a  match,  and 
the  ball  put  through  what  would  he  the  goal  'f  the  flag-pole  were  stand- 
ing, it  shall  count  game  for  the  attacking  side. 

Rule  XXVIII. — Challenges. 

Section  1.  All  challenges  must  be  sent  by  post,  registered,  addressed  to 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Club  intended  to  be  challenged. 

Sec.  2.  Any  cluh  receiving  a  challenge  from  another  club,  shall,  within 
one  week  after  its  receipt,  notify  the  challenging  club  of  the  time  and 
place  at  which  they  are  prepared  to  play.  The  place  named  shall  be  at 
either  of  their  places  of  residence,  or  some  intermediate  place ;  and  the 
time  mentioned  shall  be  within  three  weeks  from  the  reception  of  the 
challenge.  All  answers  to  challenges  must  be  sent  by  post,  registered, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Challenging  Club. 

Sec.  3.  On  the  day  selected,  if  one  club  only  put  in  an  appearance,  it 
shall  bo  eiititled  to  claim  a  victory  by  default.  If  its  opponents  refuse  to 
fulfil  their  engagement,  or  do  not  appear  upon  the  ground  at  the  specified 
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Sec.  4.  Shodld  the  Champion  Club  be  challenged  by  a  club  belongin^j; 
to  another  city  or  part  of  the  Dominion,  half  of  the  net  proceeds  received 
from  such  match  shall  go  toward  defraying  travelling  and  hotel  expenses 
only  of  the  visiting  team  and  its  captain. 

Sec.  5.  Should  half  the  net  proceeds  amount  to  more  than  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  visiting  team,  they  shall  receive  their  expenses  only — tlie 
balance  belonging  to  the  Champion  Club. 

Sec.  G.  A  statement,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
j)ion  Club,  given  to  the  competing  club,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  amount 
of  net  proceeds  taken  at  such  match. 

Sec.  7.  Any  club  holding  either  of  the  Championships.shall  furnish  secu- 
rity for  the  sum  of  S20U,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
Treasurer  of  this  Association,  that  the  Champion  Pennant  will  be  given 
up  to  the  winning  club,  upon  the  adjudication  of  the  game  by  the  Refereo, 
or  as  provided  by  section  2  of  this  Rule. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  Pennant  being  surrendered  to  the  winning  club,  the 
President  and  Pjcrctary-Treasurer  of  this  Association  shall  return  or  can- 
cel the  securty  given  by  the  losing  club. 

Sec.  9.  No  club  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  both  Championships,  or  play 
for  "  The  Championship  "  while  holding  the  "  Intermediate  Championship." 

Sec.  10.  No  club  shall  be  allowed  to  challenge  for  "  The  Championship "' 
until  it  has  proved  its  right  to  be  considered  a  first-class  club,  by  defeat- 
ing the  "  Intermediate  Champion  Champions."  Should  the  "  Intermediate 
Champions  "  challenge  for  the  "  Championship,"  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  compete  again  for  the  "  Intermediate  Championship  "  the  same  season. 
In  such  cases  the  "  Intermediate  Championship  "  shall  revert  to  the  last 
holders. 

Rule  XXX. — Local  Championships 


Preamble. — in  order  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  the  national  game 
amongst  the  clubs  which  cannot  compete  for  the  Senior  Championship, 
the  N.  A.  L.  A.  of  Canada  propose  to  create  Local  Championships;  and  to 
offer  for  competition  .imong  the  clubs  in  each  district  a  trophy,  which  .shall 
be  held  by  the  winners  under  the  annexed  rules,  and  shall  be  emblematic 
of  the  Championship  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  competed  for. 

Section  1.  No  club  that  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  allowed  to  compete  for  or  hold  these  Championships. 

Sec.  2.  Any  club  in  good  standing  in  this  Association  shall  be  eligible 
to  compete  fc<  :he  Local  Championsnip  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, unless  clubs  holding  thd  Senior  or    Intermediate  Championships, 
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or  first-class  clubs  which  have  competed  for  the  Senior  Championship 
(luring  the  previous  season. 

Sec.  3.  Any  club  holding  any  of  these  Championships  shall  furnish 
security  for  the  sum  of  SoO  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  this  Association  that  the  trophy  will  be  given  up  to  the 
^v'nning  club  upon  the  adjudication  of  the  game  by  the  Referee,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2  of  rule  xxix. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  above  sections  all  the  sections  of  rule  xxviii 
(challenges),  and  sections  1,  2,  3,4, 5,  G,  and  8  of  rule  xxix  (championship 
rule),  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  rule. 

Rule  XXXI. — Amendments. 

Section  1.  Any  amendment  or  alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  any 
])art  of  these  laws,  shall  be  made  onl}  at  the  Annual  Conventions  of  the 
National  Association,  and  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Sec.  2.  Notice  of  any  proposed  alteration  or  amendment  must  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  in  writing,  and  by  him  communicated 
t(>  the  clubs  in  its  membership,  at  least  two  months  before  it  can  be  voted 
upon.  When  notice  of  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  given  as  above, 
both  the  notice  and  amendments  thereto  may  be  voted  upon  at  the  Annual 
rjonvcntion. 


CiUiOiui  in  (^kuck  |libing. 


-►•»••■»-♦- 


\UY  one  of  the  old-fashioned  to  begin  upon;  these  may  be 
got  at  a  reasonable  ])rice,  as  many  have  been  discarded  fof 
the  modern  ones.  They  are  called  "  practicers,"  or,  more 
familiarly,  "  bone-shakers."  In  learning  to  ride,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  a  competent  teacher,  who  cannot  only  show 
what  is  wanted,  but  can  also  put  the  beginner  in  the  way 
of  doing  it  himself;  but  as  many  maybe  unable,  from  dis- 
tance or  other  causes,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  kind  of 
assistance,  the  following  instructions  are  intended  for  those 
who  are  thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  friendly  arm,  and  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which 
tivo  friends  are  desirous  to  learn  the  bicycle,  and  can  give  mutual  help. 
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The  old-fashioned  bicycle  is  of  this  construction,  that  is,  of  moderate 
lieight  and  the  most  solid  build,  and  altogether  very  different  from  its 
latest  development,  with  its  enormous  driving-wheel  and  general  lightness 
of  make.  These  machines,  with  comparatively  little  difference  in  tin- 
height  of  the  wheel,  are  best  for  beginners,  as,  being  low,  the  getting  on 
and  off  is  easier  and  safer,  and  they  are  in  every  way  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  it  is  only  when  tolerable  command  of  this  kind  is  acquired,  that 
the  modein  large-wheeled  bicycle  may  be  adventured  with  fair  prospect  of 
success. 

Eut  even  with  these  some  discrimination  is  necessary.  In  choosino-  a 
machine  on  which  to  begin  practising,  we  st/ongly  advise  the  learner  to 
select  one  of  the  size  suitable  to  his  height,  as,  if  it  is  too  small,  his  kncos 
will  knock  against  the  handles,  and  if  too  large,  his  legs  will  not  be  loii^ 
enough  fairly  to  reach  tlie  throw  of  the  crank.  We  know  it  is  not  vn- 
cominon  to  begin  with  a  boy's  machine,  and  on  an  inclined  plan  ;  but  the 
benefit  of  these  is  very  doubtful,  unless  you  arc  totally  without  help,  ami 
have  no  one  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand. 

The  best  guide  in  measuring  oneself  for  a  bicycle  to  learn  on  is,  we  con- 
sider, to  stand  by  its  side  and  see  that  the  saddle  is  in  a  line  with  the  hips. 
The  point  of  the  saddle  should  be  about  six  inches  from  the  upright  which 
supports  the  handles ;  for  if  the  saddle  is  placed  too  far  back,  you  decrease 
your  power  over  the  driving-wheel,  especially  in  ascending  a  hill. 

When  you  have  secured  a  good  velocipede,  well  suited  to  your  size,  you 
will  find  it  useful  to  practise  wheeling  it  slowly  along  while  holding  the 
handles.  While  thus  leading  it  about,  of  course  you  will  soon  perceive  the 
fact  that  the  first  desideratum  is  to  keep  the  machine  perfectly  ui)riglit, 
which  is  done  by  turning  the  h.andles  to  the  right  or  left  when  there  is 
any  inclination  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular.  If  inclining  to  the 
right,  turn  the  wheel  in  the  same  direction,  and  vice  versa,  as  it  is  only  the 
rapidly  advancing  motion  that  keeps  it  upright,  on  the  principle  of  the 
boy's  hoop,  which,  the  faster  it  rolls,  the  better  it  keeps  its  perpendicular, 
and  which,  when  losing  its  momentum,  begins  to  oscillate,  and  finally  must 
fall  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Now  for  the — 

FIRST  LESSON. 

Having  become  accustomed  to  the  motion  of  the  m.achine,  and  well  stu- 
died its  mode  of  travelling,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  the  assistant  to  hold  it 
steady  while  you  get  astride,  and  then  let  him  slowly  wheel  it  along. 

Do  not  attempt  at  first  to  put  your  feet  on  the  treadles,  but  let  them 
hang  down,  and  simply  sit  quiet  on  the  saddle,  and  take  hold  of  the  hau- 
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Now,  having  in  tho  first  lu.sson  ridden  with  tlie  feet  lianging  down,  and 
in  the  second  with  them  on  the  treadles,  in  the  third  lesson  you  should  lie 
able  to  go  along  for  a  short  distance,  working  the  tieadles  in  the  usual 
way. 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  first  and  .second  lessons,  we  do  not 
mean  that  after  practising  each  of  them  once  you  willbcahle,  of  necessity, 
to  ride  at  the  fli/trd  attempt;  although  we  have  taught  some  wlio  seemed 
to  take  to  it  all  at  once  :  but  that  these  are  the  progressive  steps  in  learn- 
ing to  ride,  and  you  must  practise  each  of  them  until  tolerably  proficient. 

When  you  are  sufficiently  fandliar  with  the  working  of  the  tread ks 
while  held  by  the  assistant,  it  depends  entirely  on  yourself,  and  the 
amount  of  confidence  you  may  posse.-js,  to  determine  the  time  at  which  he 
may  let  go  his  hold  of  you,  and  you  may  begin  to  go  alone  ;  but  of  course 
for  some  time  it  will  be  advisable  for  him  to  walk  by  your  side,  to  eatdi 
you  in  case  of  falling.  When  you  have  arrived  at  this  stage,  you  only  re- 
quire practice  to  make  a  good  rider,  and  the  amount  of  practice  taken  is 
generally  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  skill  gained. 

To  Get  on  and  Off. — Having  now  learned  to  ride  the  velocipede  with- 
out assistance,  we  will  now  proceed  to  getting  on  and  off  in  a  respectaMe 
manner,  in  case  you  have  not  a  step,  which  all  modern  machines  are  now 
provide<l  with.  The  proper  way  is  to  vault  on  and  off,  which  is  the  eas- 
iest way  of  all,  when  you  can  do  it,  but  it  certainly  requires  a  little 
courage  and  skill. 

At  first,  it  may  be,  from  want  of  onfldencc  in  yourself,  you  will  jniiip 
at  the  machine  and  knock  it  over,  both  you  and  it  coming  down.  But 
what  is  required  to  be  done  is,  to  stand  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
bicycle,  and  throw  your  rlfjht  leg  over  the  saddle.  Stand  clo.se  to  tho  ina- 
chine,  holding  the  handles  firndy  ;  then  run  a  few  steps  with  it  to  get  a 
sufficient  momentum,  and  then,  leaning  your  body  well  over  tho  hamlle.s. 
and  throwing  as  nmch  of  your  weight  as  you  can  upon  them,  with  a  slii,'l)t 
jump  throw  your  right  leg  over  the  saddle. 

This  may  .sound  formidable,  but  it  is  in  reality  no  more  than  most 
equestrians  do  every  time  they  mount,  as  the  height  of  the  bicycle  to 
be  cleared  is  little  niore  than  that  of  the  horse's  liack  when  the  foot  is  in 
the  stirrup,  only  the  horse  is  supposed  to  stand  quiet,  and  therefore  you 
can  jump  with  a  kind  of  swing. 

You  nni.st  be  very  careful  that  while  running  by  the  side  you  keep  the 
machine  perfectly  upright,  [)articuiarly  at  the  moment  of  jumping.     I't'i- 
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This  wo  consider  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  getting  oft',  although  it 
looks  so  difticult. 

To  Ride  Side-saddlf. — Riding  in  a  aide-sitting  position  is  very  simple, 
but  you  must  first  learn  the  foregoing  exercises.  First  vault  on  the  usual 
way,  and  work  up  to  a  moderate  sj)eed,  then  throw  the  right  leg  over  tho 
handles  as  in  the  act  of  getting  oft',  but  still  retain  your  seat,  and  eontinuo 
working  with  the  left  leg  only.  Now  from  this  position  you  may  practise 
passing  the  right  leg  back  again  into  its  original  position  when  sittini,' 
across  the  saddle  in  the  usual  way. 

To  Rest  the  Lejjs. — A  very  useful  position  is  that  of  stretching  out 
the  legs  in  front  when  taking  long  journeys,  as  it  rests  the  legs,  and  also, 
as  sometimes  you  do  not  require  to  work  the  treadle  descending  an  in- 
cline, the  weight  of  the  machine  and  yourself  being  suthcient  to  continue 
the  desired  momentum. 

In  this  position  the  break  is  generally  used  ;  but  when  putting  it  on, 
mind  you  do  not  turn  the  handles  with  both  hands  at  once,  but  turn  witli 
one  first  and  then  with  the  other ;  as,  if  the  spring  should  be  strong,  uiid 
you  attempt  to  use  both  hands  in  turning  it,  as  a  matter  of  course  when 
you  let  go  to  ttxke  fresh  hold  the  handles  will  fly  bdck,  to  your  great  an- 
noyance. 

To  Ride  without  using  the  Hands. — This  is  a  very  pretty  and  eftec- 
tive  performance,  but  of  course  it  is  rather  ditiicult,  and  requires  much 
practice  before  attempting  it,  as  the  steering  must  be  done  with  the  feet 
alone,  the  arms  being  generally  folded. 

To  accomplish  this  feat,  you  must  keep  your  feet  firmly  on  the  treadles 
in  the  upward  as  well  as  the  downward  movement,  taking  care  not  to 
take  them  oft' at  all,  as  you  will  thereby  keep  entire  command  of  them, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  fact  they  are  doing  double  work,  both 
propelling  and  also  steering  the  machine.  You  will,  as  you  become  ex- 
pert in  this  feat,  acquire  a  kind  of  clinging  hold  of  the  treadles,  which 
you  will  find  very  useful,  indeed,  in  ascending  a  hill  when  you  take  to 
outdoor  travelling.  Fancy  riding  of  this  kind  must  only  be  attempted  on 
ofood  surfaces. 

Description  will  not  assist  you  much  here,  but  when  you  attempt  it  you 
will  soon  find  out  that  when  riding  without  using  the  hands,  every  stroke 
of  the  foot,  either  right  or  left,  must  be  of  the  same  force,  as,  if  you  press 
heavier  on  one  treadle  than  on  the  other,  the  machine  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  go  in  that  direction ;  and  thus  you  must  be  on  the  watch  to 
counteract  it  by  a  little  extra  pressure  on  the  other  treadle,  without  giv- 
ing enough  to  turn  the  machine  in  the  reverse  direction. 
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This  is  all  a  matter  of  nice  jiulgmont,  l»ut  when  you  can  do  it  a  very 
ffood  ettect  is  produced,  giving  spectators  the  idea  of  your  eonii>k'te  mas- 
tery of  the  bicycle. 

But  remember  that  you  must  be  always  ready  to  seize  the  liaudles,  and 
resume  command  if  any  interruption  to  your  progress  presents  itself. 

To  Hide  without  using  Legs  or  Hands. — As  you  can  now  ride  with- 
out using  the  hands,  let  us  now  proceed  to  try  a  performance  which,  at 
first  sight,  will  perhaps  seem  almost  impos.sible,  but  which  is  really  not 
imich  more  difficult  than  going  without  hands.  This  is  to  iiet  the  veloci- 
pedc  up  to  fall  speed,  and  then  lift  your  feet  off  the  treadles  and  place 
tlu'iu  on  each  side  of  the  rest,  and  when  your  legs  are  up  in  this  way,  you 
will  find  that  you  can  let  go  the  handles  and  fold  your  arms,  and  thus 
lU'tually  ride  without  using  either  legs  or  Junids. 

In  progressing  thus,  the  simple  fact  is  that  you  overcome  gravity  by 
motion,  and  the  machine  cannot  fall  until  the  momentum  is  lost. 

This  should  only  be  attempted  by  an  expert  rider,  who  can  get  up  a 
speed  of  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  per  hour,  and  on  a  very  good  surface  and 
with  a  good  run  ;  and,  in  fact,  from  this  position  you  may  lean  back,  and 
lie  Hat  down,  your  body  resting  on  and  along  the  spring. 

At  Rkst.—  We  are  now  come  to  the  last  and  best,  or,  we  may  say,  the 
most  u.seful  feat  of  all,  and  this  is  to  stop  the  bicycle  and  sit  quite  still 
upon  it. 

The  best  way  to  commence  practising  this  is  to  run  into  a  position 
where  you  can  hold  by  a  railing  or  a  wall,  or  perhaps  the  assistant  will 
stand  with  his  shoulder  ready  for  you  to  take  hold  of. 

Now  gradually  slacken  speed,  and  when  coming  nearly  to  a  standstill, 
turn  the  front  wheel  until  it  makes  an  anjjle  of  4.')  de<i'.  with  the  back 
wheel,  and  try  all  you  know  to  sit  {perfectly  still  and  upright. 

Ofcour.se  this  is  a  question  of  balancing,  and  you  will  soon  find  the 
knack  of  it.  When  the  machine  inclines  to  the  left,  slightly  press  the  left 
treadle  ;  and  if  it  evinces  a  tendency  to  lean  to  the  right,  press  the  right 
treadle ;  and  so  on,  until,  sooner  or  later  you  achieve  a  correct  ecpiilibrium, 
wlien  you  may  take  out  your  pocket-book  and  read  or  even  write  letters, 
kc..,  without  difficulty. 

Now,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  further  to  be  said  as  to 
learning  to  ride  the  bicycle,  and  we  can  only  express  a  hope  that  if  you 
follow  the  advice  and  instruction  we  have  been  able  to  give,  you  will 
become  an  expert  rider,  and  be  able  to  begin  practising  on  the  '■  Modern 
Bicycle." 
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Choice  of  a  Machine. — And  first,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  machine.  In 
thi.s  case  it  is  iiiij)erativo  to  have  tlic  very  best  you  can  get,  as  it  is  utter 
folly  to  risk  life  and  limb  by  using  one  of  inferior  make. 

In  choosing  a  bicycle,  of  course  Ihe  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
height  of  wheel,  which  greatly  depends  on  the  length  of  limb  of  the  rider; 
as,  of  course,  though  two  men  may  be  of  equal  height  one  may  have  a 
longer  leg  than  the  other.  A  good  guide  is  to  sit  on  the  machine  and  let 
the  toe  touch  the  lower  treadle  without  quite  straightening  the  leg,  as  of 
course,  command  must  never  be  lost.  For  a  rider  of  average  height,  say 
5  feet  8  inches,  a  machine  of  o2  to  54?  inches  we  .should  consider  suitable. 
But,  of  course,  any  well-known  and  reliable  maker  will  furnish  you  with 
a  machine  to  suit  you. 

Having  selected  your  "  Modern  Bicycle,"  the  first  thing  you  want  to 
accomplish  is  to  be  able  to  mount  and  dismount.  Of  cour.se,  the  .saddle 
being  nearly  as  high  as  your  shoulder,  it  is  impossible  to  vault  on  as  with 
the  old  "practicer."  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  provide  a  "  step,"  whioli, 
in  all  the  modern  machines,  is  fitted  on  the  backbone,  or  connecting-iron, 
just  above  the  hinder  fork  on  the  left  side,  at  a  convenient  height.  It 
consists  of  a  small  round  plate,  jagged,  to  afibrd  a  firm  grip  for  the  toe 
when  placed  upon  it. 

There  are  two  vvavs  of  mounting.  One  is  to  start  the  machine  and  to 
run  by  the  left  side,  and  ])ut  the  left  toe  upon  the  step  while  in  motion, 
throwing  the  right  leg  over  on  to  the  .seat ;  the  other  is  to  stand  at  the 
back  of  the  machine,  standing  on  the  right  leg,  with  the  left  toe  on  the 
step,  and,  gently  starting,  hoj)  witli  the  right  leg  until  you  have  gained  a 
sufficient  impetus  to  raise  yourself  on  the  step,  and  throw  your  right  log 
across  the  seat. 

The  first  is  the  best  plan  as  you  can  run  with  greater  speed,  and  mount ; 
in  fact,  the  tpiicker  you  go  the  easier  to  get  on.  In  many  cases  it  is  the 
only  practicable  plan,  as,  for  instance,  on  remounting  on  a  slight  ascent, 
where  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  get  up  sufficient  speed  by  the  hopping 
l)lan,  which,  moreover,  does  not  present  a  very  graceful  appeai'ance. 

Now,  in  the  second  way  of  getting  on  by  the  step,  you  hold  the  handle 
with  the  left  hand  to  guide  the  machine,  placing  the  other  on  the  seat. 
You  can  now  run  it  along  easily.  Your  object  in  having  one  hand  on 
the  seat  is,  that  if  both  hands  are  on  the  handles,  you  are  over-reached, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  your  balance.  Now  take  a  few  running  steps, 
and  when  the  right  foot  is  on  the  ground  give  a  hop  with  that  foot,  and 
at  the  same  time  place  the  left  foot  on  the  step,  throwing  your  right  leg 
over  on  to  the  seat.    Now,  the  hop  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  done,  as  if, 
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when  nmninrj  heside  the  bicycle  at  a  good  speed,  you  'vere  merely  to 
place  the  left  foot  on  the  step  without  giving  a  good  hop  with  the  other, 
the  right  leg  would  be  left  behind,  and  you  would  bo  merely  what  is 
called  "  doing  the  splits." 

You  will  see  at  once  that  as  the  machine  is  travelling  at  good  speed, 
you  have  no  time  to  raise  one  foot  after  the  other  (as  in  walking  up  stairs), 
as  Avhen  you  lift  up  your  foot,  you  are  as  it  were,  "  in  the  air,"  and  noth- 
ing but  a  good  long  running  hop  will  give  time  to  adjust  your  toe  on  the 
stop  as  it  is  moving.  This  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  describe,  and  we  need 
not  say,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  strength  and  agility,  without  which 
no  one  can  expect  to  become  an  expert  rider. 

But  in  the  high  racing  machines,  no  one  would  think  of  trying  to  mount 
without  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  arm,  and  a  stand  or  stool  of  suitable 
heii^-lit. 

Having  now  mounted  the  high  machine,  you  will  find  that  the  reach  of 
the  leg,  and  the  jiosition  altogether,  is  very  ditterent  from  the  seat  on  the 
"  l)one-shaker ; "  but  when  you  get  some  command,  you  will  find  the  easy 
gliding  motion  much  pleasanter,  as  well  as  faster.  You  are  now  seated 
nmeh  higher,  in  fact,  almost  on  the  top  of  the  wheel :  and,  instead  of 
using  the  ball  of  the  foot,  you  must  use  your  toe ;  and  when  the  treadle 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  throw  of  the  crank,  your  leg  will  be  almost  at  its 
fullest  extent,  and  nearly  straight. 
Now  you  must  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  process  of  alighting. 
In  getting  off  by  the  step,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  reach  l)ack  your  left 
foot  until  you  feel  the  step,  and,  resting  upon  the  handles,  raise  yourself 
up,  and  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  seat  on  to  the  ground. 

But  we  consider  getting  ofi  by  the  treadle  much  the  preferable  way 
when  you  can  manage  it ;  but  you  must  be  very  careful  when  first  trying 
not  to  attempt  it  until  the  machine  is  perfectly  at  rest.  Get  some  one  to 
hold  you  up,  the  bicycle  being  stationary,  and  practise  getting  off"  in  the 
following  manner :  First,  sec  that  the  left  hand  crank  is  at  the  bottom, 
and  with  your  left  foot  on  that  treadle  practise  swinging  your  right  leg 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to  get  used  to  the  movement.  Now 
while  in  position,  throw  your  right  leg  with  a  swing  backwards,  resting 
as  much  as  you  can  of  your  weight  upon  the  handles,  and  raise  yourself 
with  your  right  foot  into  position,  continuing  your  swinging  movement 
wntil  you  are  off  the  seat  and  on  the  ground. 

When  you  are  well  able  to  get  off  in  this  way,  with  ohe  bicycle  at  rest, 
you  may  attempt  it  when  slackening  speed  to  stop.  As  it  is,  of  course, 
easier  to  get  off  the  slower  you  are  going,  you  must  come  almost  to  a 
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standstill,  just  keeping  way  enough  to  prevent  the  machine  falling  over, 
as,  if  you  attempt  it  when  going  at  all  (|uickly,  you  will  have  to  run  by 
its  side  after  you  are  off,  "wiiich  is  a  ditiicult  feat  for  any  but  a  skilful 
rider. 

The  great  advantage  of  getting  off  in  this  way  is  that,  with  practice, 
you  can  choose  your  own  time,  which  is  very  useful  when  an  obstacle 
suddenly  presents  itself,  as  in  turning  a  corner ;  and  in  getting  off  the 
other  way  you  are  liable  to  lose  time  in  feeling  for  the  step. 

There  are  different  stjdes  of  riding,  and  of  course  at  first  you  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  get  along  in  any  way  you  can ;  but  whe»i  you  come  to  have 
any  command  over  your  machine,  and  have  time  to  think  ahont  style,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  take  for  your  model  some  graceful  rider  whose 
upricrht  and  graceful  seat  gives  an  impression  of  quiet  power.  Very 
<lifferent  is  the  appearance  jiresented  by  some  well-known  riders,  who 
although  going  at  really  good  speed,  present  .a  painful  appearance,  hang- 
ing forwards  over  the  handles  as  if  about  to  topple  over,  and  favouring 
the  beholders  with  such  a  variety  of  facial  contortions. 

Hints  on  Training. — It  is  very  ditiicult  to  give  any  rules  that  will 
apply  to  all,  as  constitutions  differ  so  widel};  ;  but  the  simple  rules  of 
regular  diet,  rest,  and  exercise  will  apply  to  every  one,  whether  they  are 
going,  as  the  saying  is,  "  to  race  for  a  man's  life,"  or  merely  trying  to  get 
themselves  into  the  best  frame  of  body  to  endure  moderate  exertion. 
The  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  or  tepid  if  necessary,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  ;  and  also  early  rising  and  going  to  rest ;  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  rich  viands,  such  as  pork,  veal,  duck,  salmon,  pastry,  etc.,  etc.  Beef, 
mutton,  fowls,  soles,  and  fish  of  similar  kind,  should  form  the  ])rinc*ipal 
diet.  The  severity  of  the  rules  of  professional  training  has  been  much 
relaxed  of  late  years,  and  many  things,  such  as  vegetables,  stimulant-^ 
in  great  moderation,  etc.,  are  now  allowed,  which  before  were  rigidly 
excluded. 

In  training  for  any  special  effort,  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  |)ro- 
fessional  assistance  ;  but  with  moderate  attention  to  diet  and  regiuieii. 
any  one  may  soon  get  himself  in  to  good  condition,  and  particularly  if  h' 
becomes  an  habitual  bicycle-rider. 


^lui  mining. 


'WIMMING  is  the  art  of  keeping  the  body  afloat  and  pvopcl- 
ling  it  by  means  of  the  body  and  hands.  The  swimming  of 
man  is  artificial,  but  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human 
body  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  water,  it  can  be 
floated  with  very  little  difliculty. 

Every  boy  should  be  taught  to  swim,  and  if  he  reads  the 
following  pages  and  abides  by  the  instructions,  lie  can  easily 
teach  himself. 
The  first  cai'"  of  the  intending  swimmer  is,  of  course,  to 
tind  a  proper  ])iece  of  water  in  which  to  learn  his  first  lessons.  The  very 
best  water  that  can  be  found  is  that  of  the  sea,  on  account  of  its  saltness 
and  bitterness,  whereby  two  great  advantages  are  obtained. 

The  first  advantage  is,  that,  on  account  of  the  salt  and  other  substances 
which  are  dissolved  in  it,  thq  sea- water  is  so  much  heavier  than  fresh  that 
it  gives  more  support  to  the  body,  and  enables  the  beginner  to  float  much. 
sooner  than  he  can  expect  to  do  in  iresh  water. 

The  other  advantage  is,  that  the  taste  of  the  sea- water  is  so  nauseous 
that  the  learner  takes  very  good  care  to  keep  his  lips  tightly  shut,  and  so 
does  not  commit  the  common  error  of  opening  the  mouth,  which  is  fatal  to 
all  swimming,  and  is  sure  to  dishearken  a  beginner  by  letting  water  get 
down  his  throat  and  half-choke  him. 

As  to  place,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  slo])ing  sandy  shore,  where 
the  t'de  is  not  very  strong.  In  some  places  the  tide  runs  with  such  a  force, 
that  it  tlie  beginner  is  taken  off  his  legs  he  will  be  carried  away,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  will  have  great  ditHculty  in  regaining  his  feet. 

We  strongly  recommend  him  to  walk  over  the  spot  at  low  water,  and 
see  whether  there  are  any  stones,  sticks,  rocks,  or  holes  and  if  so,  to 
leniove  all  the  movable  impediments  and  mark  the  position  of  the  others. 
Take  a  special  care  of  the  holes,  for  there  is  nothing  so  treacherous.  A 
liole  of  some  six  or  seven  inches  in  depth  and  a  yard  in  diameter,  looks  !>o 
insignificant  when  the  water  is  out  that  few  persons  would  take  any  notice 
«f  it ;  but,  when  a  novice  is  in  the  water,  these  few  inches  may  just  make 
the  difference  between  safety  an<l  death. 
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On  sandy  shores  tlie  most  fertile  source  of  holes  is  to  bo  found  in  larpre 
stones.  They  sink  rather  deeply  into  the  sand  and  form  miniature  i-oeks, 
round  which  the  water  courses  as  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  thus  cuttinir  a 
channel  comi)letely  round  the  stone.  Even  when  the  stone  is  removed,  the 
hole  will  remain  unfilled  throughout  several  tides. 

The  next  best  place  for  learning  to  swim,  is  a  river  with  a  fine  sandy 
bed,  clear  water,  and  no  weeds. 

When  such  a  spot  has  been  found,  the  next  care  is  to  examine  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  to  remove  very  carefully  everything  that  might  hurt  the 
feet.  If  bushes  should  grow  on  the  banks,  look  out  carefully  for  broken 
scraps  of  boughs,  which  fall  into  the  stream,  become  saturated  with  water, 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  become  fixed  to  one  of  the  points  upwards. 

If  human  hal)itations  should  be  near,  beware  of  broken  glass  and  crock- 
ery ;  fragments  of  which  ai'e  generally  fiung  into  the  river,  and  will  inflict 
most  dangerous  wounds  if  trodden  on.  If  the  bed  of  the  stream  should  be 
in  the  least  muddy,  look  out  for  mussels,  which  lie  imbedded  almost  to 
their  sharp  edges,  that  project  upwards  and  cut  the  feet  nearly  as  badly  as 
broken  glass. 

Failing  sea  and  river,  a  pond  or  canal  is  the  only  resource,  and  furnishes 
the  very  worst  kind  of  water.  The  bed  of  most  ponds  is  studded  with  all 
kinds  of  cutting  and  piercing  objects,  which  are  thrown  in  by  careless  boys, 
and  remain  where  the}' fell.  Then,  the  bottom  is  almost  invariably  muddy, 
and  the  water  is  seldom  clean,  St'ul,  bad  as  is  a  pond,  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  the  intending  swimmer  ma}'  console  himself  with  the  refiec- 
tion  that  he  is  doing  his  duty,  and  with  the  prospect  of  swinnning  in  the 
sea  some  time  or  other. 

Of  course  the  large  public  baths  possess  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  ponds; 
but  they  have,  at  all  events,  the  advantage  of  a  regulated  depth,  a  firm 
bank,  and  no  mud. 

At  the  very  essence  of  swimming  lies  in  confidence,  it  is  always  better 
for  the  learner  to  feel  secure  that  he  can  leave  the  water  whenever  he 
likes.  Therefore,  let  him  take  a  light  rope  of  tolerable  length,  tie  one  end 
to  some  firm  object  on  the  bank,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  rope  lie  in  the 
water.  "Manilla"  is  the  best  kind  of  rope  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  .so 
light  that  it  floats  on  the  surface  instead  of  sinking,  as  is  the  case  with  an 
ordinary  hempen  rope. 

If  there  is  only  sand  on  the  shore,  the  rope  can  be  moored  quite  firmly 
by  tying  it  to  the  middle  of  a  stout  stick,  burying  the  stick  a  foot  or  so  in 
the  sand,  and  filling  up  the  trench.    You  may  pull  till  you  break  the  rope, 
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Imt  you  will  never  pull  the  stick  out  of  its  place.  If  you  are  fO'y  nervous, 
tie  two  sticks  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  and  bury  thorn  in  like  manner. 

The  rope  need  not  be  a  large  one,  as  it  will  not  have  to  sustain  the  whole 
M'eight  of  your  body,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  cord  as  thick  as  an  ordi- 
nary washing-line  will  answer  every  purpose. 

On  the  side  of  a  stream  or  pond,  tie  the  rope  to  a  tree  or  hammer  a  titake 
in  the  ground.  A  stake  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  an  ordi- 
nary broomstick  is  quite  large  enough.  Hammer  it  rather  more  than  two- 
thirds  into  the  ground,  and  let  it  lean  boldly  away  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  best  way  of  fixing  the  roj)e  to  it  is  by  the  "clove  hitch." 

Now,  having  your  rope  in  your  hand,  go  quietly  into  the  water  hnck- 
v'nr(h,  keeping  3'our  face  towards  the  bank.  As  soon  as  you  arc  fairly  in 
the  water,  duck  completely  beneath  the  surface.  Be  sure  that  j'ou  really 
<io  go  fairly  under  the  water,  for  there  is  nothing  more  deceptive  than  the 
feel  of  the  water  to  a  novice.  He  dips  his  head,  as  he  fancies,  at  least  a 
foot  beneath  the  surface  ;  he  feels  the  water  in  his  nose,  he  hears  it  in  his 
ears,  and  tliinks  he  is  ahnost  at  the  bottom,  when,  in  I'eality,  the  back  of 
his  head  is  quite  dr}'. 

The  best  way  of  "ducking"  easily  is  to  put  the  left  hand  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  hold  to  the  rope  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  duck  until  the 
left  hand  is  well  under  water. 

The  learner  should  next  accustom  himself  to  the  new  element  bv  mov- 
ino  about  as  much  as  pos.sible,  walking  as  far  as  the  rope  will  allow  him, 
and  jiunping  up  and  down  so  as  to  learn  by  exi)erience  the  buoyancy  of 
the  water. 

Periiaps  the  first  day  may  be  occupied  by  this  preliminary  process,  and 
on  the  second  visit  the  real  business  may  begin. 

Ill  swimming,  as  in  most  other  pursuits,  a  good  beginning  is  invaluable. 

Let  the  learner  bestow  a  little  care  on  the  p)reliminaries,  and  he  will  have 
no  bad  habits  to  unteach  himself  afterwards.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  learn 
a  good  style  at  first  as  a  bad  style,  although  the  novice  may  just  at  the 
ben;inning  fancy  that  he  could  do  better  by  following  his  own  devices. 

The  first  great  object  is  to  feel  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  water,  and,  according  to  our  ideas,  the  best  method  of  doing 
so  is  by  learning  to  float  on  the  back. 
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fake  care  that  the  cord  is  within  eaiy  reach,  so  that  it  may  be  grasped 
a  moment,  should  tlie  novice  become  nervous,  as  he  is  rather  apt  to  do 
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just  at  first.  Take  it  in  both  hands,  anil  lay  yourself  very  ;.(ently  in  tlic 
\vat(,'r,  arching  the  spine  backwards  as  much  as  possible,  and  keeping  the 
legs  and  knees  perfectly  straight  and  stiff. 

Now  press  the  head  as  far  back  as  possibly  can  be  done,  and  try  to  force 
the  back  of  the  head  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Y;;u  can  practise  this 
attitude  at  home,  by  lying  on  two  chairs. 

VVHien  you  have  thus  lain  in  the  water  you  will  find  that  you  are  almost 
entirely  iii)held  by  its  sustaining  power,  and  that  only  a  very  little  w«  jtrht 
is  sustained  by  the  roj)e.  On  reflection  you  will  al-jo  discern  that  the  only 
weight  which  pulls  on  the  rope  is  that  of  your  hands  and  arms,  which  are 
out  of  the  water,  and  which,  therefore,  act  as  dead  weight. 

Indeed,  you  might  just  as  well  lay  several  iron  weights  of  a  pound  oacli 
upon  your  body,  for  the  hands  and  tarnis  are  much  hcaviei"  than  we  gene- 
rally fancy.  Just  break  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  you  will  find  out  what  heavy 
articles  they  are. 

Now  let  your  arms  sink  gradually  into  the  water,  and  you  will  see  that 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  sink,  so  much  weight  is  taken  off  the  lope; 
and  if  you  have  only  courage  to  put  them  entirely  under  water,  ixud  to 
loose  the  rope,  your  body  will  be  suj)ported  by  the  water  alone. 
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There  are  many  modes  of  swimming  on  the  back,  head  first ;  some  in 
which  the  hands  ju-e  the  moving  power,  oth<'rs  in  which  the  force  is  derived 
from  the  legs,  and  some  in  which  the  legs  and  arms  are  both  (xerted. 

To  practise  one  of  these  methods — viz.,  tiiat  commonly  called  ttoatini,'— 
you  should  throw  your  head  gently  back,  as  before,  bringing  your  feet  to 
the  surface  ;  let  your  arms  lie  in  the  water  close  to  your  sides,  using  the 
hands  in  the  same  manner  as  when  sculling,  with  a  swift  pushing  motion 
of  the  palms  towards  the  feet,  returning  edgeways,  thumbs  first,  by  bend- 
ing the  arms;  and  pushing  again  towards  the  feet  by  straightening  tlu' 
arms  close  'o  the  sides.  This  produces  a  very  rapid  progress  through  tin 
watei',  and  may  be  continued  for  some  time. 

Another  method  is  as  follows: — Throw  yourself  round  on  your  back 
without  stopping  (which  may  be  done  with  a  swing  of  the  body,  whilt.- 
swimming  in  the  first  described  method),  and  you  will  retain  part  of  the 
impetus  already  accjuired.  Then  throw  both  hands  out  of  the  water,  as 
far  as  you  can  reach,  in  the  direction  you  wish  to  proceed,  entering  agam 
edgeways  be^'ond  your  head,  and   describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  in  tlio 
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water,  having  tho  shouMers  for  a  centre.  Tlio  hands,  on  appearing  again 
on  tho  surface  V)elow  the  hips,  should  pass  innnediately  through  the  air 
for  another  stroke.  This  mode  i.s  very  serviceable  when  taken  with 
cninip,  or  symptoms  of  cramp,  as  it  removes  the  stress  entirely  off  the 
muscles  of  the  leg.  It  may  be  gracefully  varied  by  using  the  right  and 
it'ft  hands  alternately. 

For  the  practice  of  a  third  method  the  hands  and  arms  are  to  be  used 
a.s  in  the  last,  but  tho  progress  should  be  aided  by  the  lower  lind)s  strik- 
ing out  witli  vigour,  after  having  been  drawn  uj)  to  tho  body  1)}'  the 
stroke  made  with  the  arms.  The  kick  should  be  made  as  tho  hands  pass 
through  the  air.  This  is  a  very  quick  manner  of  swimming,  and  is  most 
coiiunonly  resorted  to  for  relief  when  swimming  in  a  match. 

For  another  method,  lie  on  your  back  with  your  arms  folded,  or  with 
youi  hands  passed  over  your  shoulders  beneath  your  neck,  or  floating 
((uietly  by  your  side,  drawing  u\)  your  legs  towards  the  chest  as  high  as 
possible,  and  then  striking  them  backwards  with  vigour,  which  will  cause 
you  to  make  considerable  j)rogress  through  the  water  without  using  the 
arms  at  all.  When  you  draw  up  your  feet  the  movement  is  against  the 
surface,  where  there  is  little  resistance,  but,  when  you  strike  them  out, 
tlie  force  is  applied  in  a  downward  direction,  where  the  resistance  is 
greatest.  The  foregoing  method  is  useful  when  your  arms  are  tinnl,  or 
you  have  something  to  carry  or  tow  after  you,  tlie  hands  being  perfectly 
free. 

Steering  the  course  is  easily  managed  by  means  of  the  legs.  If  the  left 
leg  is  allowed  to  remain  still,  and  the  right  leg  is  used,  the  body  is  driven 
to  the  left,  and  vice  versa  when  the  left  leg  is  used  and  the  right  is  kept 
quiot,  The  young  swinnner  nmst  remember  that  when  he  brings  his  legs 
together  they  must  be  kept  quite  straight  and  the  knees  stiff  The  toes 
should  also  be  pointed,  .so  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  water. 

Swiunuing  on  the  back  is  a  most  useful  branch  of  the  art,  as  it  requires 
comparatively  little  exertion  and  serves  to  rest  the  arms  when  they  are 
tired  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  swimming.  All  swimmers  who  have  to 
traverse  a  considerable  distance  always  turn  occasionally  on  the  back. 
They  even  in  this  position  allow  the  arras  to  lie  by  the  side  until  they  are 
completely  rested,  while  at  the  same  time  the  body  is  gently  sent  through 
the  water  by  the  legs. 

Let  swimming  on  the  back  be  perfectly  learned,  and  practised  continu- 
ally, so  that  the  young  swimmer  may  always  feel  .secure  of  himself  when 
he  is  in  that  position. 
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The  feet  should  be  kept  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  as,  if  they  are  kept  too  high,  the  stroke  ia  apt  to  drive 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  eyes  under  the  water. 

It  must  always  be  remarked  that  it  is  impossible  to  arch  the  spine  too 
much,  or  to  press  the  head  too  far  between  the  shoulders. 

SWIMMma  ON  THE  CHEST. 

We  now  come  to  swimming  on  the  chest,  which  is  the  mode  adopted  l)y 
most  persons,  and  which,  together  with  swimming  on  the  back,  will 
enable  the  learner  to  perform  almost  any  aquatic  feat. 

In  order  to  begin  with  confidence,  walk  into  the  water  until  it  is  almost 
as  high  as  the  chest,  and  then  turn  towards  the  land,  so  that  every  move- 
ment may  carry  you  from  the  deeper  to  the  shallower  water.  Next  i)lace 
your  hands  in  front  of  the  chest,  the  fingers  stiff  and  pressed  togethei', 
and  the  thumb  lield  tightly  against  the  forefingei*.  Do  not  press  thu 
palms  together,  as  too  many  books  enjoin,  but  hold  the  hands  with  the 
thumbs  together,  the  palms  downwards  and  the  backs  upwards. 

Now  lean  gently  forward  in  the  water,  pushing  your  hands  out  before 
you  until  the  arms  are  quite  straight,  and  just  before  your  feet  leave  the 
bottom  give  a  little  push  forwards.  You  will  now  propel  yourself  a  foot 
or  two  towards  the  land.  Try  how  long  you  can  float,  and  then  gently 
drop  the  feet  to  the  ground.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  head  well  back  and 
the  spine  arched. 

Repeat  this  seven  or  eight  times,  until  you  have  gained  confidence  that 
the  water  will  support  you  for  a  few  seconds. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  proper  attitude. 

Now  go  back  to  the  spot  whence  you  started,  and  try  to  make  a  stroke. 
Lay  yourself  on  the  water  as  before,  but  when  the  feet  leave  the  bottom 
draw  them  up  close  to  the  body,  and  then  .kick  them  out  ([uickly.  When 
they  have  reached  their  full  extent,  press  them  together  firmly,  keeping 
them  quite  straight  and  the  toes  pointed. 

This  movement  will  drive  you  onwards  for  a  short  distance,  and  when 
you  feel  that  you  are  likely  to  sink,  drop  the  feet  as  before.  Start  again 
and  make  another  stroke,  and  so  on  until  the  water  is  too  shallow. 

At  first  you  will  hai'dly  gain  more  than  an  inch  or  two  at  each  stroke; 
but  after  a  little  practice  you  will  gain  more  and  more  until  you  can 
advance  three  or  four  feet  without  putting  the  legs  to  the  ground.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  start  always  from  the  same  spot,  and  to  try  in  how  fe^v 
strokes  you  can  reach  the  land.     Tiiere  is  a  great  interest  in  having  some 
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wanted.     Then,  after  some  little  time,  we  turn  round,  swim  on  the  other 
Hide,  anil  give  the  left  arm  its  fair  share  of  labour. 

There  is  a  modification  of  swimming  on  the  side,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Thrusting,  and  sometimes  the  Indian  Stroke,  because  the  North 
American  Indians  geneially  employ  it. 


^uolDning. 


I. — Preliminary  Rules. 

^^N  cases  of  apparent  death,  either  from  drowning  or  other  suf- 
focation, send  immediately  for  medical  assistance,  blankets. 
and  dry  clothing,  but  proceed  to  treat  the  patient  instantly 
on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  with  the  face  downward,  whe- 
ther on  shore  or  alioat ;  exposing  the  face,  neck,  and  chest 
to  the  wind,  except  in  severe  weather,  and  removing  all 
tight  clothing  from  the  neck  and  chest,  especially  the  braces. 
The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are  ;  first  and  Immcdiatebj  the 
restoration  of  breathiTig ;  and  secondly,  after  breathing  is  re- 
stored, the  promotion  ofivarvith  and  circulation. 

The  efforts  to  restore  breathing  must  be  commenced  immediately  and 
enerfetically  and  persevered  in  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  until  that  a  medi- 
cal man  has  pronounced  life  extinct. 

Efforts  to  promote  uurTYith  and  circulation,  beyond  removing  the  wet 
clothes  and  drying  the  skin,  must  not  be  made  until  the  first  appearand- 
of  natural  breathing.  For  if  circulation  of  the  blood  be  induced  before 
breathing  has  recommenced,  the  restoration  to  life  will  be  endangered. 

II.—Treatment  to  Restore  Breathing,  According  to  Dr.  Maushaf.i. 

Hall's  Method. 

I.— To  Clear  the  Throat. 

Place  the  patient  on  the  floor  or  ground  with  the  face  downwards,  and 
one  of  the  arms  under  the  forehead,  in  which  position  all  fluids  will  more 
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readily  escape  by  the  moutf  ^^' 
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ful  in  the  course  of  from  two  to  five  minutes,  proceed  to  imitate  breath- 
ing V»y  Dr.  Silvester's  method,  as  follows  : — 

1. — Paticnfs  itnsitlon. 

Place  the  patient  on  the  back  of  a  flat  surface,  inclined  a  little  upwards, 
from  the  feet ;  raise  and  support  the  head  and  shouUlers  on  a  small  tinii 
cushion,  or  folded  article  of  dress  placed  under  the  shoulder  blades. 

2. — To  effect  a  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  icindpipe. 

Cleanse  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  draw  forward  the  patient's  tongne,  and 
keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips ;  an  elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and 
under  the  cliin  will  answer  this  purpose,  or  a  piece  of  string  or  tape  may 
be  tied  round  them  by  raising  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth  may  be  made  to 
retain  the  tongue  in  that  position.  Remove  all  tight  clothing  from  about 
the  neck  and  chest,  especially  the  braces. 

3. — To  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing. 

Standing  at  the  patient's  head,  grasp  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows, 
and  draw  the  arms  gently  and  steadily  upwards  above  the  head,  and  kcq 
them  stretched  upwards  for  two  seconds.  (By  this  'means  air  is  dnnn 
into  the  lungs.)  Then  turn  down  the  patient's  arms  and  press  them 
gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  (Bij  tht^ 
means  air  is  pressed  out  of  the  lungs.  Pressure  on  the  breast-bone  will 
aid  this.) 

Repeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliberately,  and  perseveringly, 
about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  until  a  spontaneous  effort  to  respire  is 
perceived ;  immediatel}'^  upon  which  cease  to  imitate  the  movements  ci 
breathing  and  proceed  to  ir.duce  circulation  and  luarmth. 

Should  a  warm  bath  be  procurable,  the  body  may  be  placed  in  it  up  to  j 
the  neck,  continuing  to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing.  Raise  the 
body  in  twenty  seconds  in  a  sitting  position,  and  dash  cold  water  against 
the  chest  and  face,  and  pass  ammonia  under  the  nose.  The  patient  shouWj 
not  be  kept  in  the  warm  bath  longer  than  five  or  six  minutes. 

4, — To  excite  inspiration. 

During  the  employment  of  the  above  method  excite  the  nostrils  witl 
snuff"  or  smelling  salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  wuth  a  feather.     Rub  thechesfj 
and  face  briskly,  and  dash  cold  and  hot  water  alternately  on  them. 
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IV—TheaTMENT  AFTER  NatTIB.,   H. 

,,      „  '"'"'"'"""'^■-"'^"^"nd  Circulation. 

VV  rap  the  patient  in  di-v  1,1a ..i   . 
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2.  If  the  patient  has  been  carried  ,1       ""  ''>''tan«le«. 
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VIT.— Cautions. 

1.  Prevent  unnecessary  crowding  of  persons  round  the  body;  especially 
if  in  an  aparttj 

2.  Avoid  roii^  i  usage,  and  do  not  allow  the  body  to  remain  on  the  back 
unless  the  tongue  is  secured. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet. 

4.  On  no  account  place  the  body  in  a  warm  bath,  unless  under  medical 
direction,  and  even  then  it  should  only  be  employed  as  a  momentary  ex- 
citant. 


€onunbvuin5. 


1.  Where  was  Humboldt  goinjr  when  he      15. 

was  thirty-nine  years  old  ] 

2.  Which  is    the   most  ancient  of  the      16, 

trees  ? 

3.  Which     are    the     most     seasonable      17. 

clothes?  18. 

4.  Why  are  lawyers  and  doctors  safe  peo- 

ple by  whom  to  take  example  ?  |    19. 

5.  What  injury  did  the  Lavinia  of  Thorn-  ' 

son's  "  Seasons  "  do  to  young  Pale-      20. 
mon  ?  ^21. 

■•—6.  Why  are  wooden  ships  (as  compared  ' 

with  ironclads)  of  the  female  sex  /        22. 

7.  At  what  time  of  life  may  a  man  be 

said  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  king-      23. 
dom  ?  24. 

8.  Which  are  the  lightest  men — Scotch- 

men, Irishmen,  or  Englishmen  i  25. 

9.  Which  are  the  two  hottest  letters  of 

the  alphabet  1 

10.  Why  is  cutting  off  an  elephant's  head      2U. 

widely  different  from  cutting  off  any 
other  head  ?  :    27. 

11.  Who  is  the  man  who  carries  every-      28. 

thing  before  him  i 
^^2.  Whioh  are  the  two  kings  that  reign  in     -^9. 

America  ?  | 

13.  When  may  a  man's  pocket  be  empty      30. 

and  yet  have  something  in  it  ?  | 

•—14.  Why  is  a  clock  the  most  modest  piece  |-^1. 

of  furniture  i  '   32. 


Why  is  U  the  gayest  letter  in  the  al- 
phabet I 

Why  are  corn  and  potatoes  like  Chi- 
nese idols  / 

Which  is  the  merriest  sauce  ? 

Why  is  a  cat  going  up  three  pairs  of 
stairs  like  a  high  hill  ? 

Why  is  a  lead-pencil  like  a  perverse 
child  ? 

Why  is  a  horse  like  the  letter  0  ! 

Why  are  pen  makers  inciters  to  wrong- 
doing ? 

Why  should  we  never  sleep  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  i 

When  is  a  boat  like  a  heap  of  snow  ? 

What  'bus  has  found  room  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people  ? 

Who  is  the  lirst  little  boy  mentioned 
by  a  slang  word  in  the  History  of 
England  ] 

Why  is  Macassar  oil  like  a  chief  of  the 
Fenians  ? 

Why  i,i  a  nabob  like  a  beggar  ! 

What  sort  of  day  would  be  good  for 
rannvng  for  a  cup  ? 

\^'^hat  is  the  difference  between  a 
spendthrift  and  a  feather  bed  i 

Is  there  any  bird  that  can  sing  the  . 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  I  " 

What  have  you  to  expect  at  a  hotel  I 

What  comes  after  cheese  I 
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33.  When  does  ft  man  sit  down  to  a  me- 

lancholy dessert  { 

34.  What  notes  compose  the  most  favour- 

ite tunes,  and  hc^w  many  tunes  do 
they  compose  .' 

35.  When  may  a  man  be  said  to  breakfast 
before  lie  gets  up  ? 

Why   is  a  hotel  waiter   like  a  race- 
horse / 

When  is  the  soup  likely  to  run  out  of 
the  saucepan  i 

What  is  that  word  of  five  letters,  of 
which,   when  you  take  away  two, 
only  one  remains  / 
30.  When  are  volunteers  not  volunteers? 

40,  Why  is  the  letter  li  like  a  fire  i 

41.  Wliy  is  the  letter  11  a  profitable  letter? 
4",  What  word  may  be  pronoimced  (juick- 

er  by  adding  a  syllable  to  it  i 

43.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dai- 
ry-maid and  a  swallow  ? 

14.  Wliich  animal  has  th(>  most  property 
to  carry  with  him  when  he  travels, 
and  wliich  two  have  the  least  ? 

45.  How  many  sticks  go  to  the  building  of 
a  crow's  next  ? 

40.  Wliy  was  Robinson  Crusoe  not  alone 
on  his  desert  island  ? 

47.  Why  are  there  no  eggs  in  St.  Domin- 

go i 

48.  What  is  invisible  blue  ? 

49.  Which  is  the  most  wonderful  animal 
in  the  farm-yard  ? 

Which  peer  wears  the  largest  hat  ? 
When  does  the  beer  become  eatable  ? 
Why  is  a  patent  safety  Hansom  cab  a 
dangerous  carriage  to  drive  in  ( 
o3.  Why  are  bakers  very  self-denying  peo- 
ple / 
54.  Why  is  whispering  in  company  like  a 
forged  bank-note  ? 
Which    constellation     resembles    an 

empty  fire-place  ? 
What  is  the  last  remedy  for  a  smoky 

chimney  ? 
What  relation  is  that  child  to  its  fa- 
ther who  is  not  its   father's  own 
son  ? 
When  does  a  cow  become  real  estate  ? 
59.  W  hy  i.re  dissenters  like  spiders  >. 
CO.  Why  did  Marcus  Curtis  leap  into  the 
gulf  in  Rome  I 

01.  Why  is  a  soldier  like  a  vine  ? 

02.  Which   is  heavier,    a  half   or  a  full 

moon  ? 

03.  When  should  you  avoid  the  edge  of 
the  river  ( 

^^  hy  must  a  fisherman  be  very  weal- 
thy ? 


50. 
51. 
52. 


-      00, 


50. 


0(. 


58. 


V<54., 


•  05. 

»;g. 

M57. 

I    08. 

'    09. 

70. 

71. 
72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

70. 

"•It 
I  I  • 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 
■    83. 

84. 

85. 

80. 

87. 

88. 

80. 
90. 


91. 
92. 


If  the  fender  and  fire-irons  cost  throe 
pounds,  what  will  a  ton  of  coals 
come  to  ? 

Why  are  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
letters  of  the  alphabet  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  others  ? 

What  is  the  way  to  make  your  coat 

lliSt  ? 

Why  is  an  alligator  the  most  deceitful 
of  animals  ? 

Why  is  it  impossible  that  there  should 
be  a  best  horse  on  a  racecourse  ? 

Why  are  fowls  the  most  economical 
creatures  that  farmers  keep  ? 

When  may  a  ship  be  said  to  be  in  love  I 

What  relation  is  the  door- mat  to  the 
scraper  ? 

What  vegetable  most  resembles  little 
Fanny's  tongue  I 

Why  is  gt)08eborry  jam  like  counter- 
feit money  ? 

What  is  that  which  has  never  been 
felt,  seen,  nor  heard — never  existed 
and  still  has  a  name  ? 

Why  is  a  congreve-box  without 
matches,  superior  to  all  other  boxes :' 

Why  is  a  postman  in  danger  of  losing 
his  way  ? 

What  is  that  which  comes  with  a 
coach,  goes  with  a  coach,  is  of  no 
use  to  the  coach,  and  yet  the  coach 
can't  go  without  it  I 

What  three  letters  give  the  name  of  a 
famous  Roman  general  ? 

Why  would  it  aflront  an  owl. to  mis- 
take him  for  a  pheasant  ? 

If  your  uncle's  sister  is  not  your  aunt, 
what  relation  does  she  bear  to  you  / 

Of  what  profession  is  every  child  ? 

Why  is  the  lettf.r  I  in  Cicero  like 
Arabia  ? 

W^hy  is  troy  weight  like  an  unconsci- 
entious person  ? 

Why  is  chloroform  like  Mendelssohn  i 

When  is  a  sailor  not  a  sailor  I 

Why  does  a  duck  put  its  head  under 
water  ? 

What  wild  animals  may  be  correctly 
shut  up  in  the  same  enclosure  ? 

What  makes  a  pair  of  boots  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  why 
A  hypocrite  sly 
Is  the  man  who  best  knows 
Upon  how  many  toes 
A  pussy-cat  goes  ? 

What  tree  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  history  ? 

Which  is  the  most  moral  food — cake 
or  wine  ? 
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^93.  Why  is  a  good  resolution  like  a  faint-  iJ24. 
ing  lady  at  a  ball  ?  i 

94.  Why  is  a  carpenter  like  a  languid  1^125, 

dandy  ?  | 

95.  When  does  a  monkey  weigh  least  ?       i 

90.   What  is  the  last  blow  a  defeated  ship  }vl2G 

gives  in  battle  ?  I 

97.  What  had  better  be  done  when  there  }\127. 

is  a  great  rent  on  the  farm  ?  j 

08.  Why  is  an  uncomfortable  seat  like 

comfort  ! 
"^  99.   What  two  letters  do  boys  delight  in, 

to  the  annoyance    f  their  elders  ? 
100.  What   single   word    would   you   put 

down  for  £4€  borrowed  from  yo\i  1 
*^101.  When  is  a  river  like  a  young  lady's 

letter  I 
102.  Why  is  the  Bank  of  England  like  a  1^133 

thrush  I 
"^103.  Why  would  a  pelican  make  a  good 

lawyer  ? 
>•  104.  Describe  a  suit  of  old  clothes  in  two 

letters. 
^  105.  Which  is  the  proper  newspaper  for 

invalids  i 
^  IOC.  What  American  poet  may  be  consid- 
ered equal   to   tiiree-tifths   of   the 

poeta,  ancient  and  modtrn. 
^107.   What  precious  stone  is  like  the  en- 
trance to  a  field. 
108.  When  is  a  man  like  frozen  rain  ? 
>»  109.  Which  of  the  stars  should  be  subject 

to  the  game-laws  ?  \d40, 

"*  1 10.  What  garden  crop  would  save  drain 

ing  i 
"   111.  W  hen  does  a  cook  break  the  game 

laws  i 

—  112.   Spoil  an  interrogation  with  one  letter.  , 
^  113.   When  is  a  bill  not  a  bill  I  ^143. 

^  1 14.  What  pen  ought  never  to  be  used  for  sl44. 

writing  ? 
■^115.  When  is  a  subject  beneath  one's  no 

tice  ? 

116.  Why   is   a    loyal    gentleman    like  a 

miser  ! 

117.  Why  is  the  letter  W  like  the  Queen's 

ladies  ] 
~-118.  What  tune  makes  everybody  glad  ? 
--»»119.  Why  are  Dover  clius  like  the  letter 

D? 
"^  120.   When  is  a  straight  field  not  a  straight 

tield  I 

-  121.  Why  is  a  fish-hook  like  the  letter  F  ? 

—  122.  What  letter  is  that  which  is  in-visible, 

but  never  out  of  sight  / 
"~  123.  How  would  you  express  in  two  letters 

that  you  were  twice  the  bulk  of  your  j463. 
companions  I  j 


^128. 

^29. 
130. 

'  131. 
1032. 


a34. 


435. 
13G. 


137 


138. 
'^9. 


141. 
U42. 


145. 


U 


46. 
147. 


t448. 


149. 


fJoO. 
[l51. 


Why  is  attar  of  roses  never  moved 

without  orders  ? 
If  the  Greeks  had  pushed  Pan  into  the 

Bay  of  Salamis,  what  would  he  have 

been  when  he  came  out  ? 
When  is  a  lady's  arm  not   a   lady 'a 

arm  ? 
What  is  that  which  occurs  once  in  a 

minute,  twice  in  a  moment,  and  not 

once  in  a  hundred  years  / 
What  is  an  old  lady  in  the  middle  of  a 

river  like  I 
When  is  a  fish  above  its  station  ? 
When  do  we  witness  cannibalism  in 

England  ( 
When  is  a  boy  not  a  boy  i 
When  is  a  piece  of  wood  like  a  queen  ? 
When  is  a  skein  of  thread  like  the  root 

of  an  oak  ? 
What  is  that  whicli  has  a  mouth  but 

never  speaks,  and  a  bed  but  never 

sleeps  in  it  ? 
What  word  contains  all  the  vowels  in 

their  proper  order  / 
Wnat  letter  used  to  be  distributed  at 

tournaments  I 
Why  is  a  carriage  going  down  a  steep 

hill  like  St.  George  i 
Why  is  I   the   happiest   of    all    the 

vowels. 
Why  should  you  never  employ  a  tailor 

who  does  not  understand  his  trade  ? 
Why  are  your  eyes  like  friends  separ- 
ated by  distant  climes  i 
Why  is  a  bad-tempered  horse  the  best 

hunter  ? 
What  sort  of  a  face  does  an  auction- 
eer like  best  ] 
Why  is  the  letter  F  like  a  cow's  tall  ? 
What  is  the  difierence  between  a  hus- 
bandman and  a  sempstress  ( 
What  is  it  of  which  we  have  two  every 

year,  two   every    week,    and  two 

every  day  ? 
How  does  a  boy  look  if  you  hurt  liim  .' 
What  medicine  ought  to  be  given  to 

misers  i 
AVhy  do   British  soldiers  never  run 

away  ? 
What  weight   or    measure  would  no 

competitor  wish  to  be  t 
What  part   of  a  railway  carriage  re- 
sembles Fanny  when  she  is  sleepy  f 
Why  is  the  letter  R  most  important 

to  young  people  ? 
Why  iis  a  liealthy  boy  like  England  I 
When  is  a  book  like  a  prisoner  in  the 

States  of  Barbary  i 


CONUNDRUMS. 


21.5 


_i5r>. 

- 150. 
,.  157. 

158. 

159. 

y  IGO. 

aiCl. 

y  103. 

11)4. 

,  105. 

^IGG. 

..-  107. 

108. 

1G9. 
.-170. 
_17l. 

^172, 


What  wind  would   a    hungry  FailoH-185. 

prefer  I  ! 

On    which  side   of   a  pitcher  is   the  flSG. 

handle  ?  I 

When  may  a  chair  be  said  to  dislike    187 


you 


i  hus- 

1    -  173. 

every 

174. 

I  two 

^  175. 

liim  I 

?en  to 

170. 

177. 

r  ran 

178. 

^179. 

Id  no 

180. 

rere- 

181. 

jepy* 

182. 

)rtailt     1 

1 

i        183. 

anJi     1 

I        184, 

188. 
189. 


^00. 
201. 


ithe 


What  is  that  w'lich  divides  by  uniting 
and  unites  by  dividing  ( 

Why  are  young  children  like  castles  j»l 90, 
in  the  air  i 

What  is  higher  and  handsomer  when 
the  head  is  ofl'  ?  ^1 91. 

Why  is   a  proud  girl  like  a  music-  1 
book  /  _  I  192. 

SVhy  is  a  short  negro  like  a  white  ! 
man  I  I' 193. 

Why  are  bells  the  most  obedient  ofyl94. 
inanimate  things  ?  j 

Why  are  boxes  at  a  theatre  the  sad-  Jrldo. 
deal  places  of  public  amusement.       |  190. 

Why  is  the  most  discontented  man  the  j 
most  easily  satisfied  /  | 

Why  are  ripe  potatoes  in  the  ground  j/197. 
like  thieves  ]  ] 

Why  is  it  unjust  to  blame  cabinen  for  ' 
cheating  us  ?  ,  198. 

When  is  a  thief  like  a  reporter  ? 

When  is   the   French   nation   like  a  J'109. 
baby  I 

What  does  a  lamp-post  become  when 
the  lamp  is  removed  / 

What  things  increase  the  more  you 
contract  them  I 

Why  is  a  mother  who  spoils  her  chil- 
dren like  a  person  building  castles  ,.f-202. 
in  the  air/  203. 

Wlien  you  listen   to  your  little  bro- 
ther's drum,  why  are  you  like  a  just  '  204. 
judge  i 

When  is  a  tourist  in   Ireland  like  a    205. 
donkey  ? 

Who  always  tdts  with  his  hat  on  be- 
fore the  Qieen  I 

Why  is  a   p  g  in  the  drawing-room 
like  a  hous    on  fire  i 

When  is  a  riv  r  not  a  river  I 

What  trade  n  ver  turns  to  the  left  / 

What  trade  '    more  than  full  i 

Why  is  electricity  like  the  police  whey 

they  are  wanted  ? 
When  is  a  borough  like  a  ship  I 
Why  are  guns  like  trees  ? 
What  tow:i  is  drav/n  more  frequently^  213, 

than  any  other  ? 
Who  was  the  first  postman  ? 
Why  is  little   Prince  Albert  Victor 
like  the  two  things  in  which  chil- 
dren most  rejoice  t 


/20C. 

1207. 
'208. 
^09. 

210. 

211. 

212. 


214. 

215. 

i'210. 


What  is  the  key-note  to  good  breed- 
ing J 

What  is  the  dilFerence  between  a 
sailor  and  a  soldier  I 

^Vhy  is  a  rook  like  a  farmer  ? 

Why  is  anger  like  a  potato  ? 

W  ay  does  pedestrianism  help  arith- 
metic ] 

What  trees  are  those  which  are  the 
same  after  being  burned  as  they 
were  before  ! 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in  a 
hurry  ! 

Why  are  cobblers  like  Sir  William 
Ferguson  ? 

Which  is  the  ugliest  hood  ever  worn  ! 

What  nation  will  always  overcome  in 
the  end  ? 

When  is  butter  like  Irish  children  i 

On  what  tree  would  an  ode  be  writ- 
ten whicli  would  name  an  Irish  M. 
P.  J 

What  have  you  now  before  you  which 
would  give  you  a  company,  a  veil- 
ed lady,  and  a  noisy  toj'  ? 

What  is  the  difference  betv/een  Kos- 
suth and  a  half-starved  oyster  I 

If  Neptune  lost  his  dominions,  what 
would  ho  say  ? 

Why  is  a  Dorcas  Society  like  an  as- 
sembly of  dishonest  people  I 

It  went  before  Queen  Mary — poor 
thing  !  It  followed  King  William 
to  the  end — poor  man  ! 

Why  is  the  letter  A  like  nonn  / 

Why  is  a  five  pound  note  more  than 
five  sovereigns  I 

W^hen  was  the  greatest  destruction  of 
poultry  I 

In  what  respects  wore  the  govern- 
ments of  Algiers  and  Malta  as  dif- 
ferent as  light  from  darkness  ( 

Wlien  is  a  young  lady's  cheek  not  a 
cheek  ? 

When  is  her  nose  not  a  nose  ' 

When  is  a  boy  not  a  boy  / 

When  is  a  ship  foolishly  in  love  ? 

Wlien  is  a  ship  like  Harry's  mamma  1 

What  part  of  London  would  a  horse 
most  like  to  live  in  i 

What  do  you  put  before  nine  to  make 
it  three  less  by  the  addition  I 

Why  should  you  never  attempt  to 
catch  the  12.50  train  i 

Who  is  the  best  pew-opener  / 

Given  A  B  0,  to  find  Q. 

Which  is  the  easier  profession,  a  doc- 
tor's or  a  clergyman's  ( 
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/^ 


217. 
^  218. 
^19. 
^  220. 
^^221. 

222. 

223. 

224. 

225. 


r 


What  word  of  four  sylLables  repre-^ 
senta  Sin  riding  on  a  little  animal  ? 

If  I  were  in  the  sun  and  you  out  of  it, 
what  would  the  sini  become  \ 

Why  is  a  tallow  chandler  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all  mankind  \ 

What  is  it  that  walks  with  its  head  I 
downwards  \  i 

Why  are  the  hours  from  one  to  twelve  ' 
like  good  Christians  \  \ 

Why  is  a  hen  walking  across  the  road 
like  a  conspiracy  ? 

On  which  side  of   the  church  is  the 
yew-trje  planted  ?  - 

Why  cannot  Napoleon  III.  insure  his 
life  ?  ' 

How  many  wives  does   the  Prayer- 
book  allow  / 


220.  Why  have  ducks  no  hereafter  ? 

:?27.   Why  is  a  dog  with  a  lame  leg  like  a 

boy  at  arithmetic  / 
228.   Why  is  an  engine-driver  like  a  school 

master  \ 
220.   What  will  a  leaden   bullet  become  in 

water  ? 

230.  Why  is  a  person  of  short  stature  Uke 

an  almanack  \ 

231.  Why  is  the  smoke  of  tobacco  like  Port 

wine  \ 

232.  Why  is  a   photograph  like  a  member 

of  I'arliament  \ 

233.  Why  is  London  Bridge  like  merit  \ 

234.  That  which   every  one  recjuires,  that 

which  every  one  gives,  that  which 
every  one  asks,  and  that  v/hich  very 
few  take. 


ANSWEES  TO  CONUNDRUMS. 


1 .  Into  his  lortieth  year. 

2.  The  elder  tree. 

3.  Pepper  and  salt. 

4.  Because   they   practise   their  profes- 

sions. 

5.  She  pulled  his   ears  and  trod  on  his 

corn. 
0.  Because  they  are   the   weaker    ves- 
sels. 

7.  W^hen  long  experience  has  made  him 

sage. 

8.  Englishmen.     In  Scotland  there  are 

men  of  Ayr  (air),  in  Ireland  men  of 
Cork  ;  but  in  England  are  liijliter- 
men. 

9.  K.  N.  (Cayenne). 

10.  Because  when  yuu  separate  the  head 

from  the  body,  you  don't  take  it 
from  the  trunk. 

11.  The  footman. 

12.  Smo-king  and  soa-king. 

13.  When  it  has  a  hole  in  it. 

14.  Because  it   covers   its    face   with  its 

hands,  and  runs  down  its  own 
workj. 

15.  Because  it  is  always  in  fun. 

10.  Because  they   have  ears  which  can't 
hear,  eyes  which  cannot  see. 

17.  Caper  sauce. 

18.  Because  she's  a-mountain  ! 

19.  It  never  does  right  (write)  of  itself. 

20.  Because  Ciee  (G)  makes  it  go  / 

21.  Because  they  make  people  steel  (steal) 

pens,  and  say  they  do  write  (right). 


22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
20. 

27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 
30. 

37. 
3H. 
3!». 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 


45. 


Because  the   train  always  runs  over 

sleepers. 
When  it  is  a-drift. 
CiAuiubus. 
Chap.  I. 

Because  it  is  a  head  (s)  centre. 
He  is  an  India  gent  (indigent). 
A  mugyy  day. 
One  is  hard   up  and  the   other  soft 

'own. 
Yes ;  they   are    Macaw-lays  (Macau- 
lays). 
Inn-attention. 
Mouse. 
.Vhen  he  sits  down  to  wine    (whine) 

and  pine. 
Bank  notes,  and  they  make  (four)  for 

tunes. 
When  he  takes  a  roll  in  bed. 
Because  he  runs  for  cups,  plates,  and 

st.akea  (steaks). 
When  there's  a  leek  (leak)  in  it. 
Stone. 

When  they  are  mustered  (mustard). 
It  makes  oil,  boi\. 
Because  it  makes  ice  into  rice. 
ti)uick. 
One  skims  milk  and  the  other  skims 

water. 
The   elephant  the  most,  because  he 

carries  a  trunk.     The  fox  and  ock 

the  least,  as  they  have  only  a  brush 

and  comb  between  them. 
None  ;  they  are  all  carried  to  it. 


fc-/ 


;ii 


liSv 


.•."•■"■'>,i»'*»'" 


^ 


^if 


■^^^w^^ 


\r-'"^^*'*^-  ..■ 


>v^»ai^r 


•^0UU/^*^ 


55. 

0(). 


sC2. 

(;4. 
<i5, 

m. 
cr. 

C8. 
To. 

n, 

r2. 

73. 
74. 

(0. 

7<;. 

77. 


78. 


46, 


48, 
49. 

50. 
51. 

o2. 

53 

54. 

55. 
5(). 

ill. 


Because  there  was  n  h^ 

the  beach,  and  ahttf.     '^  ^^^""  °" 

7  into  the  lund       te;i  J^?"'"^ 
slang  one  )        "*     VJ  nis  riddle  js  a 

^  cured  afterwards      ^'"'^^  ^'''  «»d 

feLf:i!X^^^^^^^ 
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01. 
92. 

93. 
94. 


58 
59. 
(>0. 

01. 

vC2. 

^C3. 


C4, 

<)5. 
CG. 

67. 

C8. 

CO. 

ro, 
n. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75, 

7fi. 


87.  For  diver's  reasons. 
^O.irK"'^^^--^  pound. 
»0.   A  hypocrite  neat 

Cake,  because   it  is   nt,i„ 
^  tipsy,  while  w ine  is  of  LT'*  '"^"^ 
Because  it  ou^ht  In  i  """en  drunk. 
,-        -."^.w,«au.  -      "-  Because  he    ffll     -r^^ ''""ed  out. 

ush.r:!..r"  ^'^"o^i"^  and    108. 

109. 
110. 
III. 
112. 


thebull.rushcro„t' 
^^-auseh..allnetprotit. 

'^^^u^SrH'«*on(ON)we^ 

i-^i^^:ir^^*firs, 

nance  in  the  a.f    Tl  ,''P'^"   ^«""te- 
Because  therel  «1^  *'^'.""  >'^'»  »»• 

n  ^°arlet  runner. 

.,    KS;;::/*--t  current  (currant), 
,1'-  Jt  18  matchless. 


78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

80. 


ot  strangers. 
''»^  noise. 

f/ 'J  (Scipio). 

1^  player, 

Jt  's  between  two  seas  fC\ 
; ''as  no  scruples.  ^•''^^«)- 
because  it  is  one  nf  fi 

**'>enheisa-Ioft. 


A  noise.  .  ]2r.    Wh!  P^'"."  P**" 


Poe. 

A -gate. 

^Viien  he  is  hale  rhail). 
^hooting  stars.  ' 

l^eeks. 

When^she  poaches  eggs. 

ills  w.^^^^'-p^'^- 
^'c  fclrtr^^l^""^•^'-^*'-• 
^^^i^ttr--^:;""^"-'^- 

1 122.  1.     '""'' 'twill  make  an  eel /eel 

J||-  I  W(r  double  you). 

1^4.  Because  it  is  sent  (scents  w>, 

goes.  ^scent)  wherever  it 


12r.    wf^r'aPan. 

raahor  ""''  "«"'  ""'ins  » 

135.  Facetious. 
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130. 
137. 
133. 

139. 

140. 
141. 

142. 
143. 
144. 

145. 
140. 
147. 
148. 

149. 
150. 
151. 

152. 
153. 
154. 

155. 
150. 
157. 
158. 

169. 

100. 
101, 
102. 

103. 

104. 
105. 
160. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 

176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180, 
18J. 
182. 
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L.argess  (S).  I 

It  is  ilrawu  with  a  drag  on  (dragon). 
Because  it  is  in  bliss  while  most  of  the 

others  are  in  Purgatory.  | 

Because  you   would   get   bad   habits 

from  him.  j 

They  correspond,  but  never  meet.         i 
Because    he   soonest    takes   a  fence  | 

(takes  offence). 
One  that  is  for-bidding. 
It  is  the  end  of  beef.  i 

The  one  gathers  what  he  sows  ;   the 

other  sews  what  she  gathers, 
i*  owgIs 

It  makes  him  yell  "  Oh  "  (yellow). 
Anti-money  (antimony). 
Because  they  belong  to  the  standing 

army. 
The  last. 

The  wheel,  because  it  is  tired. 
Because  without  it  we  should  have 

neither  Christmas  nor  a  New  Year. 
He  possesses  a  good  constitution. 
When  it  is  bound  in  Morocco. 
One  that  blows  foul  (fowl)  and  chops 

about. 
The  outside. 
When  it  can't  bear  you. 
Scissors, 

Because  their  existence   is  only   in- 
fancy. 
A  pillow. 
She  is  full  of  airs. 
He  is  not  at  all  black  (a  tall  black). 
Because  they  make  a  noise  whenever 

they  are  tolled  (told). 
Because  they  are  always  in  tiers  (in 

tears). 
Nothing  satisfies  him. 
They  ought  to  be  taken  up. 
Because  we  call  them  to  take  us  in. 
When  he  takes  notes. 
When  it  is  in  arms. 
A  lamp  lighter. 
Debts. 

She  indulges  in-fancy  too  much, 
because  you  hear  both  sides. 
When  he  is  going  to  Bray. 
Her  coachman. 
Because  the  sooner  it  is  put  out  the 

better. 
When  it  is  eye  water  (high  water). 
A  wheelwright. 
Fuller. 

Because  it  is  an  invisible  force. 
When  it  is  under  canvas^. 
People  plant  them  and  they  shoot. 
Cork. 


183.  Ciidmus.      He    carries  letters   from 

Phfunicia  to  Greece. 

184.  He  is  the  sun  and   air  (son  and  heir) 

of  England. 

185.  B  natural. 

180.  One  tars  his  ropes,  the  other  pitches 
his  tent. 

187.  He  gets  his  grub  by  the  plough. 

188.  It  shoots  from  the  eye. 

189.  It  is  a  Walkinghame  (walking  game)* 

190.  Ashes. 

191.  Nothing. 

192.  They  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  heeling 

(healing). 

193.  Falsehood. 

194.  Deiermi-nation. 

195.  When  it  is  made  into  little  I  ats. 
19'i.  Ode  on  a  yew  (O'Donoghue). 

197.  Co-nun-drum. 

198.  One  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  the  other 

a  hungry  native. 

199.  I  have  not  a  notion  (I  have  not  an 

ocean). 

200.  It  is  very  sew-sew  (so-so)  society. 

201.  Letter  M. 

202.  It  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

203.  Because   when   you   put   it   in   your 

pocket  you  double  it,  and  when  you 
take  it  out  you  find  it  in  creases. 

204.  When  King  Claudius  of  Denmark  did 

"  murder  most  foul  "  (fowl). 

205.  The  one  was  governed  by  deys  (days), 

the  other  by  knights  (nights). 

206.  When  it's  a  little  pale  (pail). 

207.  When  it's  a  little  reddish  (radish). 

208.  When  he  is  a  spoon. 

209.  When  she   is  anchoring   (hankering) 

after  a  swell. 

210.  When  she  is  attached  to  a  buoy  (boy). 

211.  Gray's  Inn  (Grazing)  Lane. 

212.  S  IX  (S  added). 

213.  Because  it  would  be   10  to  1  if  you 

caught  it. 

214.  One  bob  (i.e.,  one  shillin<2). 

215.  Take  CAB,  and  drive  through  H:im- 

mersmith  to  find  Kew  (Q). 
210.  A  clergyman  :  he   preaches,  the  doc- 
tor practises. 

217.  Sin-on-a-mouse  (synonymous). 

218.  Sin. 

219.  Because   all  his   wrks  are  wicked, 

and    all    his    wick-ed    works    are 
brought  to  light. 

220.  A  nail  in  a  shoe. 

221.  Because    they    are    always    on    the 

watch. 

222.  It  is  a  fowl  (foul)  proceeding. 

223.  The  outside. 


mi^: 


rORTUNE-TELLING. 
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224.  Because  no  man  living  is  able  to  make 

out  his  policy, 

225.  Sixteen  ;  for  (f(jur)  richer,  for  (four) 

poorer,  for  (four)  better,  for  (four) 

worse. 
220.  Because  they  have  their  necks  twirled 

in  this.     (Next   world   sounds  like 

necks  twirled). 
227.  He  puts  down  three  and  carries  one. 


228.  Because  one  (rains  the  mind,  and  the 

other  minds  the  train. 

229.  Wet. 

230.  Because    he  is  often   overlooked  or 

looked  over, 

231.  Because  it  comes  out  of  a  pipe. 

232.  Because  it  is  a  representative. 

233.  It  is  often  passed  over. 
231.   Advice, 


^Forlunc-'C^clling. 


-♦♦^ 


'HIS  is  a  very  interesting  game,  and  may  be  played  by  any 
number  of  person.s,  A  board  is  made  and  divided  into 
eleven  squares  each  way,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  given 
here,  the  figure  one  being  in  the  centre.  Each  square  mu.st 
be  numbered  as  in  the  diagram.  The  person  who  wishes 
to  try  his  fortune  must  place  his  forefinger  on  a  square 
without  looking  at  it ;  then  refer  to  the  list  for  the  num- 
ber marked  on  the  scjuare  touched,  and  you  will  obtain  an 
answer,  which,  like  those  given  by  professed  fortune  tel- 
lers, will  often  prove  false  or  ridiculous ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  married 
lady  is  told  that  she  longs  to  be  married  (84),  or  a  child  of  seven  is  in- 
formed that  he  will  be  married  this  year  (89)  ;  but  it  is  a  very  amusing 


game  notwithstanding. 


117 
11(1 

118 

119 

120 
80 

121 

82 

8;} 

84 

85 

86 

87 

78 

79 

81 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

83 

115 

77 

47 

48 
24 

49 

20 

27 

28 

29 

55 

89 

lit 

76 

46 

25 

10 

11 

12 

30 

56 

90 

113 

75 
71 

45 

23 
22 

9 

8 

2 

3 

13 

31 

57 
58 

91 

112 

44 

1 

4 

14 

32 

92  1 

111 

73 

43 

21 

'7 

6 

5 

15 

33 

59 

93 

110 

72 

42 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

34 

60 

94 

109 

71 

41 

1  69 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

61 

95 

108 

70 

68 

67 

:  63 
102 

65 

64 

63 

62 

96  1 

107 

lot) 

105 

i 

104 

103 

101 

100 

9!) 

98 

97 
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MSWEES  TO  FORTUNE-TELLING. 


1.  A  life  full  of  chanties,  die  rich. 

2.  Early  marriage  and  prosperous. 

3.  Many  lovers,  but  die  single. 

4.  A  speedy  journey  of  great  importance. 

5.  Become  rich  through  a  legacy. 

€.  Hours  of  pleasure,  years  of  care. 

7.  Your  present  lover  is  false. 

8.  You  will  marry  your  present  choice. 

9.  Wed  thrice,  and  die  in  widowhood. 

10.  \'ou  will  travel  over  land  and  sea. 

11.  If  not  already  wed,  you  never  will  be. 

12.  Gaming  will  be  yotir  ruin. 

13.  You  will  be  very  happy  in  marriage. 

14.  You  will  change  your  love  soon. 

15.  A  long  life  and  prosperous. 

16.  A  rival  will  cause  you  tears. 

17.  Beware  of  a  false  friend. 

18.  Fate  decrees  you  two  partners. 

19.  A  large  family  of  prosperous  children. 

20.  You  will  not  wed  your  present  lover. 

21.  You  will  soon  fall  desperately  ia  love. 

22.  You  will  soon  be  in  mourning. 

23.  You  will  g.ain  an  estate  by  industry. 

24.  You  will  better  yourself  by  marriage. 

25.  You  will  soon  lose  by  fraud. 

20.  You  will  marry  an  ill-tempered  person. 

27.  A  sudden  rise  attends  you. 

28.  You  will  see  an  absent  lover. 

29.  Many  enemies,  but  finally  triumph. 

30.  A  bad  partner,  but  happy  reformation. 

31.  A  speedy  proposal  of  marriage. 

32.  A  present,  and  a  new  lover. 

33.  Invitation  to  a  gay  party. 

34.  A  serious  quarrel. 

35.  A  disgraceful  intrigue. 
30.  A  run  of  ill  luck. 

37.  Gifts  of  money. 

38.  A  good  partner  in  marriage. 

39.  You  will  become  rich. 

40.  Money  through  love. 

41.  Cash  by  trade. 

42.  A  long  journey. 

43.  Important  news  soon. 

44.  Mind  what  yon  say  to  a  lover. 

45.  A  present  from  a  distance. 
40.  A  dispute  with  one  you  love. 

47.  Visit  from  a  distant  friend. 

48.  A  lawsuit. 

49.  Advancement  in  life. 

50.  Love  at  first  sight. 

51.  A  prize  worth  having. 

52.  Wealth,  dignity,  honour. 
63.  Visit  to  a  foreign  land. 

54.  Profit  by  industry. 

55.  A  multitude  of  cards. 


56.  Preferment  through  a  friend. 

57.  Second  partner  better  than  first. 

58.  Surmount  many  difficulties. 

59.  A  false  friend. 

00.  A  pleasing  surprise. 

01.  A  change  in  your  affairs. 

02.  A  ramble  by  moonlight. 

03.  Injured  by  scandal. 

04.  Unpleasant  tidings. 

()5.  Great  loss  and  disappointment. 
GO.  About  to  attend  a  christening. 

07.  Change  of  situation. 

08.  A  handsome  present  soon. 

09.  An  invitation  to  a  marriage. 

70.  News  from  sea. 

71.  Happiness  or  marriage. 

72.  Pleasant  intelligence  from  abroad. 

73.  An  agreeable  partner. 

74.  You  are  in  love,   though  you  won't 

avow  it. 

75.  A  quarrel  with  your  intended. 
70.  Disappointment  in  love. 

77.  You  will  fall  in  love  with  one  who  is 

already  engaged. 

78.  You  will  inherit  an  estate  shortly. 

79.  An  unexpected  death. 

80.  You  meditate  an  elopement. 

81.  A  dangerous  illness. 

82.  Crosses   and    disappointments   await 

yon. 

83.  You  have  three  strings  to  your  bow. 

84.  You  long  to  be  married. 

85.  Your  intended  is  in  the  sere  and  yel- 

low leaf. 
80.  A  lapful  of   money  and  a   lapful  of 
chililren. 

87.  You  will  marry  a  widow  or  widower. 

88.  You  will  have  few  friends. 

89.  You  will  be  married  this  year. 

90.  You  will  be  apt  to  break  your  promise. 

91.  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure. 

92.  You  are  in  danger  of  losing  your  sweet- 

hear* 

93.  Bewan,-  of  changing  for  the  worse. 

94.  You  shall  have  man)'  offers. 

95.  You  will  be  happy  if  contented. 

90.  You  will  shortly  obtain  your  wishes. 

97.  An  advantageous  bargain. 

98.  You  will  see  your  intended  next  Sun- 

day for  the  first  time. 

99.  Others  will  covet  your  good  luck. 
100.  Travel  in  a  foreign  land. 

J 01.  Venture  freely  and  you  will  certainly 

gain. 
102.  Your  present  speculations  will  succeed. 


THE  ORACULUM  OR  BOOK  OF  FATE. 
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103.  You  love  one  who  does  not  lovo  you.  \  113.  Misfortune  at  first,  but  comfort  and 
1()4.  Wealth  from  a  (juartor  you  little  sus-  i  happiness  after. 

pect.  114.  Prosperity  in  all  your  undertakings. 

105.  You  will  obtain  your  wishes  through  ;  116.  Rely  not  on  one  who  pretends  to  be 

a  friend.  {  your  friend. 

lOG.  A  fortune  ia  in  store  for  you — perse-    IIG.  Change  your  situation  and  you  will  do 

vere.  !  better. 

107.  Alter  your  intention  ;  you  cannot  sue-    117.  It  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  get  a 

ceed.  partner. 

108.  Remain  at  home  for  the  present.  !  118.  Your  love  is  whimsical  and  chanjieiv- 


100.  Ill  luck  awaits  you. 

110.  Prepare  for  a  journey. 

111.  You   will  succeed  according  to  your 

wishes. 

112.  Beware  of  enemies  who  seek  to  do  you 

harm. 


ble. 

119.  You  will  meet  with  sorrow  and  trou- 

ble. 

120.  Your  love  wishes  to    be  yours  this 

moment. 

121.  You  will  gain  nothing  by  marriage. 


THE  ORACULUM  OR  BOOK  OF  FATE. 

The  Oraculum  which  follows  is  a  most  amusing  game.  By  some  per- 
sons it  has  been  regarded  as  more  than  a  pastime.  The  great  Napoleon 
constantly  coi\sulted  it.  It  is,  of  course,  given  here  merely  as  a  pastime. 
The  Oraculum  is  gifted  with  every  requisite  variety  of  response  to  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Shall  I  obtain  my  wish  ? 
_,   2.  Shall  I  have  success  in  my  undertakings  ? 

3.  Shall  I  gain  or  lose  in  my  cause  ? 

4.  Shall  I  have  to  live  in  foreign  parts  ? 


5.  Will  the  strange  1-  return  ? 


G.  Shall  I  recover  my  property  ? 

7.  Will  my  friend  be  true  ? 

8.  Shall  I  have  to  travel  ? 

9.  Does  the  person  love  and  regard  me  ? 

10.  Will  the  marriage  be  prosperous  ? 

11.  What  .sort  of  a  wife  or  husband  .shall  I  have  ? 

12.  Will  she  have  a  son  or  daughter  ? 

13.  Will  the  patient  recover  ? 

14.  Will  the  prisoner  be  released  ? 

15.  Shall  I  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ? 

16.  What  does  my  dream  signify  ? 


i 


i  I 


tn! 
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IIoiv  to  Work  the  Ovacxdum. 

Make  marks  in  four  lines,  one  under  another,  in  the  following  manner, 
making  more  or  less  in  each  line,  according  to  your  fancy  : 

#♦»  #»### 

#***»♦**♦♦ 

♦       *«•♦*#*♦♦«* 

##•»*##***»♦# 

•    •    • 

Then  reckon  the  number  of  marks  in  each  line,  and  if  it  be  odd,  mark 
down  one  dot ;  if  even,  two  dots.  If  there  be  more  than  nine  marks,  rec- 
kon the  surplus  ones  over  that  number  only,  viz. : 

The  number  of  marks  in  the  first  line  of  the  foregoing  are  odd  ;  therefore 

make  one  mark  thus ^ 

In  the  second,  even,  so  make  two  thus   ^        ^ 

In  the  third,  odd  again,  make  one  mark  only    ,1^ 

In  the  fourth,  even  again,  two  marks ^         ^ 

To  Obtain  the  Answer. 

You  must  refer  to  The  Oraculum,  at  the  top  of  which  you  will  find  a 
row  of  dots  similar  to  those  you  have  produced,  and  a  column  of  figures 
corresponding  with  those  prefixed  to  the  questions ;  guide  your  eye  down 
the  column,  at  the  top  of  which  you  find  the  dots  resembling  your  own, 
till  you  come  to  the  letter  on  a  line  with  the  number  of  the  question  you 
are  trying  ;  then  refer  to  the  page  having  that  letter  at  the  top,  and  on  <a 
line  with  the  dots  which  are  similar  to  your  own,  you  will  find  your  an- 
swer. 

The  following  are  unlucky  days,  on  which  none  of  tlie  questions  should 
be  worked,  or  any  enterprise  undertaken  :  January  1,  2,  4,  6,  18,  20,  2*2 ; 
February  G,  17,  20  ;  March  2-t,  20 ;  April  10,  27,  28  ;  May  7,  8  ;  June  29 ; 
July  17,  21 ;  August  20,  22 ;  September  5,  30 ;  October  0  ;  November  3, 
29;  December  0,  10,  15. 

*^*  It  is  not  right  to  try  a  question  twice  in  the  one  day. 
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oii-A.OTJLTj:^fl: 


QUESTIONS. 


I 


•• 

• 

* 

•• 

*» 

« 

* 

*l 

•*  ««  «*  «•  «•   • 


#•  *  *♦  • 


1*1** 


Ti 


**. 


1;  Shall  I  obtain  my  wiah  1 

2i.Sliall  I  have  HU(;ce.><(*  in  my  nnilertiikinKS? 

3;ShalI  1  nain  or  lowe  in  niv  eaiiHo  '! 

4|Shall  I  have  to  live  in  forei^i  \n\Ttn  ? 

5|Win  the  Rtranuer  return  from  ahroad  ? 
(l|Shall  I  recover  my  property  stolen? 

7|VVill  my  friend  be  true  in  his  dealings  t 

S  Shall  I  have  to  travel  ?  ' 


•«  * 

••  *•  ♦»;  «  ,*»  »»|,d 

'■A 


|AiB|C!I)!E|F|G!H|  I  !K|  L|M|  N|  Oi  Pi  q\Y 

I  B|  Ci^Dl  E_m£lH!  llK|LiM|N|0|  P|  Qi  A|2 

7C|  \)  EfFl  G|  H|  li  K|  LfMl  N|  OJ^FJ  Q,  A|"BT 

IDlEiFlQlHl  1 1  K|  L  MINI  OfPlQlAI  I}rC|4 


',l|Doe8  the  person  love  and  regard  me? 
10  Will  the  marriage  be  prosperous? 


jElFIGiHII  IKI  L|M|  N|  0|  P;  q]  A|  870]  Dl5' 

_LF|GiH|  I  |K|  LiMlN,  OiJ*!  t^!  Ai  B|  CIDJ  E|6 

_^G|HJ_IJK[L! M iJvTl^ O ,  PjJilAT Bi^Cf i)]  EfF^ 

_^ijj<ijVMi  Ni  o  p(  Qi  a;'B|  CI  D|  f:i  Fi gTh" 

_JJ_lK|J/MiN;i_O^Pi  (l\  A|  B|  C|  Dj  E|  F|G;H|J» 

_  |Kl  I^MI  N!  O I  Pj  QI  A|  B|  C|  D!E|FiG|H|  1 110 

lljWhat  sort  of  a  wife  or  husband  Hhall  I  have  ?,  L  M|  N|  0|  P|J,il^A|  B|_CrD|  E|  Fi  GjHl  I  IKJII 

12|Willshe  have  ason,  ora  daughter? IMjNI  Ol  Pi  QI  ArB|  CD;  ETTiIjThTiTkTTjT^' 

i3:Will  the  patient  recov|j;  from  his  inneM2__7NiJ[J|_Pl  Q|  A'Bj  01  0|  ElFKiOffriTKl  LIMJi^ 
14|Will  the  prisoner  be  released  ?      ^  I  0|  P|  Qj  AfHi  C'  DJ  E|  Fi  GIHrilKfLlMI  N|14 

ISiShall  I  be  lucky  or  unlucky  this  day  ?  |  PI  QIAI  Bi  0;  D|  EfFi  GlHl  I  iklLTWiTWoriri 

ICIWhatdoesmydfciam  signify?  "JQI  AlBj  0  DjEiFi  GiHj  I  iKl^-ilMrNi  orPil'i 


* 


n 
* 

^ 


What  you  wish  for,  you  will  short- 
ly OBTAIN, 


Signifies  trouble  and  sorrow. 


Be  very  cautious  what  you  do  this 
day,  lest  trouble  befall  you. 

The  prisoner  dies,  and  is  regret- 
ted by  his  friends. 


Life  will  be  spared  this  time,  to 
prepare  for  death. 

A  very  handsome  daughter,  but  a 
PAiNFUt  one. 

You  will  have  a  virtuous  woman 
or  man,  for  your  wife  or  husband. 


If  you  marry  this  person,  you  will 
have  enemies  where  you  little  ex- 
pect. 


You  had  better  decline  this  love, 
for  it  is  neither  constant  nor  true. 


Decline  your  travels,  for  they 
will  not  be  to  your  advantage. 

There  is  a  true  and  sincere  friend- 
ship between  you 


You  will  NOT  recover  the  stolen 
property. 


The  stranger  will,  with  joy,  soon 
return. 


* 
* 


You  will  NOT  remove  from  where 
you  are  at  present. 

The  Lord  will  support  you  in  a 
good  cause. 


3  ci  c 


You  are  not  lucky — pray  to  God 
that  he  may  help  you. 


I 


* 


t 


The  luck  that  is  ordained  for  you 
will  be  coveted  by  otliers. 

Whatever  your  desires  are  for  the 
present,  decline  them. 

Signifies  a  favour  of  kindness  from 
some  person. 


There  are  enemies  who  would  de- 
fraud and  render  you  unhappy. 


With  great  ditticulty  he  will  ob- 
tain pardon  or  release  again. 


The  patient  should  be  prepared 
to  LEAVE  this  world. 


She  will  have  a  son,  who  will  be 
learned  and  wise. 


A   rich  partner  is  ordained  for 
you. 


By  this  marriage  you  will  have 
great  luck  and  prosperity. 


This  love  comes  from  au  upright 
and  sincere  heart. 


I 
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C'l' 


V 
8 

il 
J 


Ood  WILL  surely  travel  with  you, 
and  bless  yoii. 

Bewnru  of  frienda  who  are  false 
and  deceitful.         j        

You  WILL  recover  your  property 
— unexpectedly. 


Love  prevents  his  return  home  at 
present. 


Your  stay  is  not  here  :  be  there- 
fore prepared  for  a  change. 


You  will  have  no  gain  ;  therefore 
be  wise  and  careful. 


o. 


With  the  blessing  of  God,   you 
WILL  have  great  gain. 


Very   unlucky  indeed 
God  for  his  assistance. 


pray 


to 


If  your  desires  are  not  extrava- 
gant, they  will  be  granted. 


% 


n 


y:* 


Signities  peace  and  plenty  between 
friends. 


Be  well  prepared  for  this  day,  or 
you  may  meet  with  trotible. 


The  prisoner  will  find  it  dithcult 
to  obtain  his  pardon  or  release. 

The  patient  will  yet  eiijuy  health 
and  prosperity. 

She  WILL  have  a  daughter,  and 
will  require  attention. 


The  person  has  not  a  great  fortune, 
but  is  in  middling  circumstances. 


Decline  THia  marrii>ge  or  else  you 
may  be  sorry.  


Decline  a  courtship  which  may  be 
your  destruction. 


♦ 


3C;  E 


Your  travels   are  in  vain 
had  better  stay  at  home. 


you 


You  MAY  DEPEND  OH  a  true  and 
sincere  friendship. 

You  must  NOT  expect  to  regain 
that  which  you  have  lost. 

Sickness   prevents  the  traveller 
from  seeing  you. 


It  will  be  your  fate  to  stay  where 
now  are.  i 


D. 


You  WILL  obtain  a  great  fortune 
in  another  country. 


* 


*♦ 


♦♦ 


y 
♦* 
♦♦ 


By  venturing  freely,  you  will 
certainly  gain  doubly. 

God  will  chanj^o  your  miaiurtuno 
into  success  and  happiness. 

Alter  your  intentions,  or  else  you 
MAY  meet  poverty  and  distress. 

Signifies  you  have  many  impedi- 
ments in  accomplishing  your  pur- 
suits. 

Whatever  may  possess  your  incli- 
nations this  day,  abandon  them. 

The  p  is  juer  will  get  free  a^ain 
this  time. 

The  patient's  illness  will  be  lin- 
gering and  doubtful. 

Sue  will  have  a  dutiful  and  hand- 
some son. 


* 
* 


The  person  will  bo  low  in  circum- 
stances, but  honest-hearted. 

A  marriage   which  will  add  to 
yoiir  welfare  and  prosperity. 

You  love  a  pe^^on  who  does  not 
speak  well  of  you. 

Your  travels  will  be  prosperous, 
if  guided  by  prudence. 


tie  means  not  what  he  says,  for 
his  heart  is  false. 

With  some  trouble  and  expense, 
you  may  regain  your  property. 

You  aiust  nut  expect  to  see  the 
stranger  again. 


B. 


I 


The  stranger  will  not  return  so 
soon  as  you  expect. 

Remain  among  your  friends,  and 
you  will  do  well. 


You  will  hereafter  gain  what  you 
seek. 


** 


You  have  no  luck — pray  to  God,^ 
and  strive  honestly. 

You  will  obtain  your  wishes  by 
means  of  a  friend.  

Signities  you  have  enemies  who 
will  endeavour  to  ruin  you. 

Beware — an  enemy  is  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  you  to  strife  and  mis- 
fortune. 


u 


The  prisoner's  sorrow  and  anxiety 
are  great,  and  his  release  uncertaiu. 
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You  will  obtain  what  you  wish 


for. 


yignities  that  on  this  day  your  for- 
tune will  change  for  the  better. 


** 


.♦. 


Cheer  up*  your  spirits,  your  luck 
is  at  hand. 


After  LONG  imprisonment  he  will 
be  released. 


* 


T!ie  patient  will  be  relieved  from 
sickness. 


She  will  have  a  healthy  son. 


* 


You  will  be  married  to  your  equal 
in  a  short  time. 


If  you  wish  to  be  happy,  do  not 
marry  this  person. 


1C3  e 

3  C9  C 


'J'his  love  is  from  the  heart,  and 
will  continue  until  death. 


* 


$ 


The  love  is  great,  but  will  cause 
great  jealousy. 


It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  tra- 
vel. 


Your  friend  will  be  as  sincere  as 
you  could  wish  him  to  be. 


You  will  recover  the  stolen  pro- 
perty through  a  cunning  person. 


I 


The   traveller  will   soon    return 
with  joy.  


I      You  will  not  be  prosperous  or  for- 
tunate in  foreign  parts. 


Place  your  trust  in  God,  who  is 
tlie  disposer  of  happinesi. 


Your    fortune     will    shortly    be 
changed  into  misfortune. 


You    will    succeed    as    you    de- 
sire. 


k 


* 


* 


Signifies     that     the     misfortune 
which  threatens  will  be  prevented. 

Beware  of  your  enemies,  who  seek 
to  do  you  harm. 


After  a  short  time  your  anxie'y 
for  the  prisoner  will  cease. 


God  will  give  the  patient  health 
and  strength  again. 


She  will  have  '^  very  fine  daugh- 


ter. 


You   will   marry   a  person   with 
whom  you  will  have  little  comfort. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


♦ 
*.t 


The    marriage    will   not  answer 
your  expectations. 


After  much  misfottune  you  will 
be  comfortable  and  happy. 


A  sincere  love  from  an  upright 
heart. 


You  will  be  prosperous  in  your 
journey. 


Do  not  BELV  on  the  friendship  of 
this  person. 


'      The  property  is  lost  fobevee;  but 
the  thief  will  be  punished. 


The  traveller  will  be  absent  some 
considerable  time. 


You  will  meet  luck  and  happiness 
in  a  foreign  country. 


You  will  not  have  any  success  foe 
the  present^ 


You  will  succeed  in  your  under- 
taking. 


Change  your  intentions  and  you 
will  do  well. 


Signifies  that    there  are    rogues 
at  hand. 


B3  reconciled,  your  circumstanoes 
will  shortly  mend. 


The  prisoner  will  be  released 


The  patient  will  depart  this  life. 


She  will  have  a  son. 


It  will  be  difficulty  for  you  to  get 
a  partner. 


L. 


You  will  get  a  very  handsome  per- 
son for  your  partner. 


Aft     AV/L       VWUI.       LftliAl<lId.» 

Various    misfortunes  will  attend 


this  marriage 


This  love  is  whimsical  and  change- 
able. 


You  will  be  unlucky  in  your  tr»- 
vels. 


This  person's  love  is  just  and  true, 
You  may  rely  on  it. 

~~You  wiUlose,  but  the  thieTinll  | 
suffer  most. 


V 


sppe 
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1 


None   loves    you    better  in   this 
world. 

You  may  proceed  with  confidence. 


Not  a  friend,  but  a  secret  enemy. 


I      You   will  soon    recover  what  is 

I  stolen. 

^  The    stranger    will     not   return 

again. 

A  foreign  woman  will  greatly  en- 
hance your  fortune. 

You  will  be  cheated  out  of  your 
gain^ 


* 


"If 


Your  mistortuneswill  vanish  and 
you  will  be  happy^ 


Your  hope  is  in  vain  —  fortune 
shuns  you  at  present.      


That  you  will  soon  hear  agreeable 
news. 


There    are    misfortunes    lurking 
about  you. 


P. 


* 


+ 


I 


i 

I 


This  day  brings  you  an  increase  of 
happiness. 


The  prisoner  will  quit  the  power 
of  his  enemies. 


The  patient  will  recover  and  live 


long 


She  will  have  two  daughters. 


A  rich  young  person  will  be  your 
partner. 


Hasten   your  marriage  —  it   will 
bring  you  much  happiness. 


The  person  loves  you  sincerely. 


You  will  not  prosper  from  home. 


This  friend  is  more  valuable  than 
gold. 


You  will  NEVER  receive  your 
goods. 

He  is  dangerously  ill,  and  cannot 
yet  return. 


_* 

% 
* 


* 


Depend  upon  your  own  industry, 
and  remain  at  home. 


Be  joyful,  for  future  prosperity  ia 
ordained  for  you. 


Depend  not  too  much  on  your  good 
look. 


What  you  wish  will  be  granted  to 
you. 


That  you  should  be  very  careful 
this  day,  lest  any  accident  befall  you. 


Q. 


* 


* 


Signifies  much  joy  and  happiness 
between  friends. 


This    lay  is  not  very  lucky,  but 
rather  tLj  reverse. 


He  will  yet  come  to  honour,  al- 
though he  now  suffers. 


** 


** 


J_ 
% 


Recovery  is  doubtful  ;  therefore, 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.   

She  will  have  a  son,  who  will 
prove  forward.        


A  rich  partner,  but  a  bad  temper. 


By  wedding  this  person  you  in- 
sure your  happiness. 


The  person  has  great  love  for  you, 
but  wishes  to  conceal  it. 


_*_ 


You  may  proceed  on  your  journey 
without  fear. 


Trust  him  not 
and  deceitful. 


he  is  inconstant 


In  a  very  singular  manner  you 
will  recover  your  property. 


The    stranger   will    return  very 
soon. 


You  will  dwell  abroad  in  comfort 
and  happiness. 


If  you  will  deal  fairly,  you  wUi 
surely  prosper. 


You  will  yet  live  in  splendour  and 
plenty. 


Make    yourself    contented  with 
your  P3ESEM  fortune. 


§amc$,  Jovfcit!3,  (Btc. 


o 


^  HE  following  games  are  extremely  interesting  and  amusing, 
and  are  so  simple  that  they  may  be  easily  understood  and 
attempted. 

In  playing  forfeits,  it  is  well  for  the  person  demanding 
the  forfeit  not  to  he  too  extreme  in  his  or  her  demand. 

The  Tidy  Parlour  Maids. 

Two  Ladies. 

First  Lady. — Shall  we  dust  the  draw^ing-room  ornaments^,  Belinda  ? 
Second  Lady. — Yes,  Lucinda. 

[They  go  round,  and  with  a  fsather  brush,  dust  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  room.     If  either  the 
maids  or  the  gentlemen  laugh,  the  person  so  offending  must  pay  a  forfeit.  ] 

Botanical  Questions. 

All  the  Ladies  and  One  Gentleman. 

Gentleman. — How  many  pretty  noses  goses 
To  make  a  bunch  of  roses  ? 
The  question  is  asked  of  each  lady,  who  answers — 

I  suppose  two  noses 
Make  a  bunch  of  roses. 

[These  words  must  be  spoken  with  perfect  gravitj'.     Any  one  laughing  is  obliged  to  repeat  them 

until  he  or  she  can  do  so  gravely.] 

Sell  in  [/  Adonis. 
One  Lady  and  One  Gentleman. 

The  gentleman  must  stand  on  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while 
the  lady-auctioneer,  pointing  to  him,  says  :  "  Adonis  for  sale  ! "  She  must 
then  enumerate  all  his  qualities,  charms,  and  attractions.  The  company 
then  bid  anything  they  please  for  him — such  as  a  red-herri;3g,  a  tea-kettle, 
a  curb-bridle,  a  magic  lantern,  the  old  grey  goose,  a  lump  of  sugar,  etc. 
The  bidding  is  to  go  on  till  one  bids  a  pound  of  soft-soap,  when  the  lot  is 


•  i! 
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taken  to  him  by  the  auctioneer.     No  one  is  to  laugh  on  pain  of  paying  a 

forfeit. 

The  Anxious  Mother. 

One  Gentleman  and  Five  Ladies. 

A  gentleman,  in  a  cap  and  shawl,  is  seated  with  daughters  before  him, 
sitting  in  a  row,  when  he  instructs  them,  by  example,  how  to  smile,  sim- 
per, look  bashful,  languishing,  sing,  titter,  and  laugh.  A  bright  and  lively 
gentleman  can  make  this  game  a  great  source  of  amusement. 

Poor  Puss. 

All  THE  Ladies  and  One  Gentleman. 

The  gentleman  goes  round  and  says  to  each  lady  "  Poor  Puss,"  to  which 
she  must  gi'avely  answer,  "  Me-ew  !  Me-ew  !  "  Whoever  laughs  or  smiles 
must  pay  a  forfeit.  The  fun  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  or  more  will  find  it 
impossible  to  refrain  from  laughing. 

Magu'  Music. 

Four  Gentlemen. 

They  must  be  seated  in  a  row,  and  throwing  themselves  back  in  their 
chairs,  must  all  snore  in  different  keys ;  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  being 
played  over  three  times  as  an  accompaniment.  Any  one  who  laughs  is  to 
be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  company. 

Mdlle  Potoloski  and  Her  Dancing  Bear. 

One  Gentleman  and  One  Lady. 

The  lady,  holding  the  gentleman  by  a  string  or  ribbon,  makes  him 
dance  or  perform  whatever  antics  she  chooses,  he  being  obliged  to  obey 
her  orders.     Laughing  is  to  be  punished  by  a  forfeit. 

The  Musical  Duck. 
One  Gentleman  and  One  Lady. 

The  gentleman  chooses  any  lady  who  can  sing,  and  she  is  to  sing,  to 
any  air  she  pleases,  the  words  "  Quack  !  quack  !  "  using  no  other  words, 
and  singing  the  air  correctly. 
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Miss  Ann  and  Jane  Smith's  Tahhy  Cats. 

Two  Gentlemkn  and  all  tue  Ladies. 

The  ladies  all  remain  in  their  places,  and  two  gentlemen  in  shawls  and 
bonnets  or  caps  go  round,  one  with  a  saucer  of  milk,  the  other  with  a  tea- 
spoon, with  which  she  gives  a  sip  of  milk  to  each,  saying,  "  Take  that, 
my  pretty  puss  !  "  to  which,  after  taking  it,  "  puss  "  must  gravely  answer 
'  Mew."     Laughter  must  be  severely  punished. 

The  Horrid  Man. 

One  Gentleman. 

He  must  go  round  and  pay  a  bad  compliment  to  every  lady  in  the 
room,  who  is  to  answer  "  You  horrid  man !  "  Any  one  wlio  laughs  is  t<5 
pay  a  forfeit. 

The  Rebuff. 

A  Lady  or  Gentleman. 

The  lady  or  gentleman  go  and  perform  a  sneeze  to  each  of  the  gentle- 
men, if  a  lady,  and  vice  versa.  The  answer  is  to  be,  "  I'm  not  to  be  sneezed 
at."  No  one  must  laugh  under  penalty  of  paying  a  forfeit.  Those  who 
can  command  their  gravity  must  indeed  have  a  rare  control  over  them- 
selves. 

Pat  a  Cake. 


Two  Gentlemen— Ladies  ad  lib. 

The  two  gentlemen  sit  on  low  stools,  patting  each  other's  head. 
ladies  dance  round  three  times,  singing — 

Pat  a  cake,  pat  a  cake,  baker's  man, 
Make  it  and  bake  it  as  fast  as  you  can  ; 
Make  it,  and  bake,  and  mark  it  with  B, 
The  letter  for  Beauty,  then  give  it  to  me. 


The 


The  Tipsy  Polka. 

The  set  stand  up  and  dance,  the  music  constantly  changing  time,  £ach 
player  must  keep  time,  and  maintain  his  gravity  under  penalty  of  paying 
a  forfeit. 
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Confidences. 
The  Whole  Company. 

This  gaine  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  how  a  tale  gains  in  telling.  A 
lady  must  whisper  to  her  next-door  neighbour  (/.  e.,  the  person  sitting  by 
her)  an  account  of  something  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  has  saiil 
or  done.  The  listener  repeats  it,  in  a  whisper  also,  to  the  latly  or  gentle- 
man seated  by  her  ;  and  thus  it  is  whispered  from  one  to  the  other  all 
round  the  room,  till  it  reaches  the  last  person,  who  repeats  it  aloud.  It 
will  be  found,  no  doubt,  that,  either  through  mistake  ov  phuj/al  maWco, 
it  has  gained  considerably  in  its  passage  round  the  circle. 

Then  a  gentleman  has  to  do  the  same,  choosing  one  of  the  ladies  present 
as  the  heroine  of  his  tale,  and  this  "contidenco"  is  repeated  all  around  the 
room  till  it  reaches  the  last  person,  as  before.     Example  of  the  game  : 

First  Lady  whispers — "  Mr.  Smith  has  just  told  me  that  he  saw  a  gen- 
tleman this  morning  smoking  a  cigar  outside  an  omnibus,  who  looked  just 
like  a  gorilla." 

Second  Lady  whispers — "  Mr.  Smith  saw  a  gentleman  on  an  omnibus 
ju.st  like  a  gorilla,  and  he  was  smoking  a  cigai'." 

Fourth  Gentleman  (a  little  deaf) — "  Smith  saw  a  gorilla  this  morning, 
as  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  omnibus  with  a  gentleman." 

Fifth  Speaker — "  Mr.  Smith  saw  a  gorilla  on  an  omnibus  this  morning. 
He  was  smoking  a  cigar  with  another  gentleman." 

Sixth  Speaker — "  Mr.  Smith  saw  the  gorilla  to-day.  It  was  on  an  om- 
nibus, with  its  keeper,  and  it  was  smoking  a  cigar." 

Seventh  Speaker — "  Smith  saw  Monsieur  de  Chaillu  this  morning  with 
his  gorilla  on  an  omnibus.     They  wei-e  both  smoking  cigars." 

Eighth  Speaker — "  Smith  saw  Monr.  de  Chaillu  this  morning  on  an 
omnibus  ;  he  had  two  gorillas  with  him,  who  were  smoking  cigars." 

Ninth  Speaker — "  Smith  sat  by  De  Chaillu  and  his  gorilla  this  morn- 
ing on  the  omnibus,  and  the  gorilla  actually  smoked  a  cigar  with  him.'' 

Tenth  Speaker — "  I  have  just  heard,  with  much  surprise,  that  Smith 
travelled  on  an  omnibus  this  morning  with  Monsieur  de  Chaillu  and  his 
gorillas,  and  that  Smith  gave  the  monkeys  a  cigar.  The  two  monkeys 
smoked  as  well  as  Mr.  Smith  can." 

Eleventh  Speaker — "  Smith  went  on  a  'bus  this  morning,  and  by  his 
side  were  De  Chaillu  and  his  gorillas.  Smith  gave  them  a  cigar  and  the 
two  monkeys  smoked  together. ' 

Twelfth  Speaker  (repeats  aloud) — "  I  have  just  heard  Smith  called  a 
monkey  by  Miss  Brown — since  the  story  comes  originally  from  her.  It 
seems,  that  she  says  that  Smith  went  on  an   omnibus  to-day  wirh  Mens- 
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ieiir  Je  Chaillu  and  the  gorilla  ;  that  Smith  gave  the  gorilla  a  cigar  and 
took  one  himself;  and  that  the  two  monkeys,  i.  e.,l  suppose,  f<mUh  and 
the  gorilla,  smoked  together  !  " 

Mr.  Smith  bows  his  thanks.  The  first  lady  repeats  w/'6(i<im  her  whis- 
per, to  the  amazement  of  the  circle. 

The  Divination  of  the  Elements. 
An  Old  Scotch  Game. 

A  row  of  soup-plates  is  put  on  the  table.  One  plate  holds  water,  another 
earth,  another  air — i.  e.,  it  is  left  empty  ;  in  another  is  a  pistol. 

Any  lady  wishing  to  learn  her  future  fate  is  taken  from  the  room  and 
blindfolded ;  the  plates  are  movetl  and  change  places  meantime.  Then  she 
is  led  to  the  table  and  told  to  put  her  hand  on  a  plate,  whichever  she 
chooses,  If  she  puts  her  finger  in  the  water,  it  is  a  sign  that  she  will 
marry  a  sailor,  or  take  long  voyages  :  if  she  touch  the  earth,  she  will  be  a 
stay-at-home,  or  marry  a  civilian,  either  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man ; 
if  she  touches  the  empty  or  air-plate,  she  will  live  single,  "  free  as  air  ; " 
if  she  touches  the  pistol,  she  will  marry  a  soldier. 

This  funny  divination  can  be  adapted  to  gentlemen  by  making  the 
water  represent  a  fair  and  fickle  wife  or  long  voyage  ;  the  earth,  a  dark 
and  domestic  wife,  with  a  landed  inheritance ;  the  air,  or  empty  plate,  old 
bachelorhood  ;  the  pistol,  a  quarrelsome  wife,  etc. 

Another  and  prettier  way  of  playing  this  game  is  by  arranging  three 
soup-plates  on  a  side  table  covered  with  a  cloth.  In  one  is  clean  water  ; 
in  another,  dirty  water  ;  in  the  third,  earth. 

The  inquirer  into  futurity  is  blindfolded ;  the  plates  are  moved  and 
changed  about  so  that  she  cannot  tell  how  they  stand.  Then  she  is  led 
to  *he  table  antl  puts  her  hand  out,  and  whichever  plate  she  touches,  is 
significant  of  her  future  fate. 

If  she  touches  the  clean  water,  she  will  marry  the  man  she  loves. 

If  she  touches  the  dirty  water,  she  will  marry  unhappily. 

If  she  finds  the  earth,  she  will  die  unmarried.  The  divination  can,  of 
course,  be  used  by  gentlemen. 

The  Quiff  LHth  Dears. 

Three  Gentlemen. 

They  must  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  books  on  their  laps,  on 
which  they  must  each  build  a  card  house.  They  are  not  to  move  until 
the  three  houses  are  standinjr  totrether. 
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The  Man  who  is  too  Happy. 

One  Gentleman  and  Six  Ladies. 

Tho  gentleman  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  room  must  ba  complimented 
and  paid  attention  by  each  lady  in  turn.  Without  rising,  he  is  to  respond 
by  every  species  of  grateful  manner ;  first  murmuring  in  a  whisper, 
"  I'm  too  happy,"  increasing  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  each  time,  till  reach- 
ing the  highest  note,  he  rushes  out  of  tho  room. 

The  Quakers'  Meeting. 

The  Whole  Company. 

The  leader  of  the  game  must  arrange  the  company  in  a  circle  as  Qua- 
kers. The  ladies  need  only  sit  up  very  primly,  and  twirl  their  thumlw 
round  and  round  slowly,  looking  steadily  on  the  carpet.  Any  lady  look- 
ing up,  or  ceasing  to  twirl  her  thumbs,  must  pay  a  forfeit.  Then  the 
leader  of  the  game  must  direct  a  gentlomsin  to  repeat  after  him,  in  a  draw- 
ling tone  (twirling  his  thumbs  slowly  all  the  while),  these  words  : 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  do  say." 

Each  gentleman  must  repeat  the  same  words,  in  turn,  twirling  his 
thumbs  the  while.  When  they  have  been  repeated  by  all  the  gentlemon, 
the  first  must  say  : 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  do  say 

That  I  must  go  to-day." 

The  words  are  to  be  echoed  in  like  manner.  Then  tho  first  speaker 
adds: 

"  Veril}' ,  verily,  I  do  say 

That  I  must  go  to-day, 
To  visit  my  sick  brother, 
O-BA-DI-AY." 

After  which  he  rises,  goes  into  tho  middle  of  the  room,  and  kneels  down. 
The  nearest  gentleman  follows,  and  kneels  close  to  him  ;  the  next  close  to 
the  last,  and  so  on,  till  they  form  a  line.  Then  the  leader  of  the  game 
must  place  himself  last,  kneeling  also;  and,  by  giving  a  sudden  push  to  the 
last  player,  he  will  cause  the  whole  row  to  fall  down  like  a  row  of  cards 
on  the  carpet.  The  ladies  are  strictly  forbidden  to  laugh  at  the  catastro- 
phe, or  to  cease  twirling  their  thumbs,  under  pain  of  paying  a  forfeit. 
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J^KAUER.   {Singing  <ind  nml'ing  the  appropriate  gestures,   which  all 
imitate) 
I  put  my  right  luind  in  '  {extending  the  right  hand  hefo7'e  him.) 
I  put  my  right  hand  out  I  {turning  half  round,  and  again  extend- 
ing the  right  hand.) 
I  give  my  right  hand  a  shake,  .-ihake,  shake!  {shaking  the  right 

hand.) 
1  turn  myself  about  I  {turns  back  tojirst  position.) 
The  same  gestures  are  performed  with  the  left  hand  while  singing, 

I  put  my  left  hand  in  ! 
I  put  my  left  hand  out ! 
I  give  my  left  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shake  ! 
I  turn  myself  about ! 
The  same  performance  is  gone  through  with  both  hands,  while  singing. 
I  put  my  both  hands  in,  etc. 

At  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  leader  continues  the  gestures  with  his 
right  foot,  singing : 

I  put  my  right  foot  in  ! 

I  put  my  right  foot  out ! 

I  give  ray  right  foot  a  shake,  shake,  shake  ! 

I  turn  rayself  about ! 

The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  left  foot,  with  the  words : 

I  put  my  left  foot  in,  etc. 
The  head  is  the  next  member  brought  into  active  service. 

I  put  my  ugly  mug  in !  {stretching  the  head  and  neck  forward.) 

I  put  my  ugly  mug  out !  {turning  half  round  and  repeating  the  same 
motion.) 

I  give  my  ugly  mug  a  shake,  shake,  shake  1  {nodding  the  head  vigor- 
ously.) 

I  turn  myself  about  ! 

If  the  gravity  of  the  company  will  stand  this  test,  knowing  ev^  ry  smile 
must  cost  a  forfeit,  choose  a  new  leader  and  try  again  to  collect  .-^ome  for- 
feits. This  will,  however,  be  scarcely  called  for,  as  the  first  time  round 
will  surely  provide  a  pretty  large  crop  of  forfeits. 

The  Hutchinson  family. 

Several  of  the  party  who  do  not  know  the  trick  of  the  game  must  be 
selected  to  leave  the  room,  while  the  others  are  instructed  in  their  parts 
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One  of  the  absent  ones  is  then  recalloil  and  introduced  as  Mr.  or  Miss 
Hutchinson. 

T\w  remainder  of  tlie  party  must  tlion  imitate  exactly  every  movement 
made  by  this  member  of  the  Hutchinson  family,  even  of  the  most  tritlin<^ 
description.  If  the  unconscious  leader  moves  an  arm,  every  arm  in  the 
company  makes  the  same  movement ;  if  any  play  of  feature,  such  as  a 
look  of  surprise,  follows,  every  one  in  the  company  assumes  the  same  ex- 
pression ;  if  a  wondering  look  is  given  around  the  room,  the  head  moving 
to  each  side,  all  make  precisely  the  same  gesture.  This  procedure  is  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  or  Miss  Hutchinson  Numlier  One  sees  into  tlie  little 
game,  and  ends  it  by  taking  a  seat  in  motionless  quiet.  Hutchinson 
Number  Two  is  next  ushei-ed  in  to  go  through  the  same  ceremonial,  and 
the  game  is  repeated  until  the  Hutchinson  fanuly  is  extinct. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  quick-witted  Hutchinson  will  find  out  the 
trick  before  acknowledging  the  discovery,  and  lead  the  others  a  dance 
they  did  not  anticipate,  as  one  merry  young  lady  "  seeing  the  point," 
walked  slowly  and  with  great  gravity  u[)  and  down  a  long  drawing-room^ 
and  out  of  one  door  into  the  hall,  across  this  into  the  room  again,  and 
round  the  room,  all  the  others  following  htr  till  they  cried  for  mercy. 

A  gentleman,  after  staring,  yawning,  and  making  horrible  grimaces  at 
his  imitators,  suddenly  commenced  a  series  of  taps  on  each  side  of  his  nose 
with  the  forefingers  of  both  hands,  and  with  constantly  increasing  rapid- 
ity, all  trying  to  follow  him,  till  they  were  so  convulsed  with  laughter 
that  they  were  forced  to  admit  the  joke  was  all  in  his  hands. 


2'he  MesseiKjer. 

The  party  are  seated  in  a  line,  or  round  the  sides  of  a  room,  and  some 
ono  previously  appointed  enters  with  the  message,  "  My  master  sends  me 
to  you,  madam,"  or  "  sir,"  as  the  case  may  be,  directed  to  any  individual 
he  may  select  at  his  option.  "  What  for  1 "  is  the  natural  inquiry.  "  To 
do  as  I  do ;  "  and  with  this  the  messenger  commences  to  perform  some 
antic,  which  the  lady  or  gentleman  must  imitate — say  he  wags  his  head 
from  side  to  side  or  taps  with  one  foot  incessantly  on  the  floor.  The  per- 
son whose  duty  it  is  to  obey  commands  his  neighbour  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  to  "  Do  as  I  do,"  also  ;  and  so  on  until  the  whole  company  are  in 
motion,  when  the  messenger  leaves  the  room,  re-entering  with  fresh  in- 
junctions. While  the  messenger  is  in  the  room  he  must  see  his  master's 
Will  obeyed,  and  no  one  must  keep  from  the  movement  without  suffering 
a  forfeit.     The  messenger  should  be  some  one  ingenious  in  making  the 
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antics  ludicrous,  and  yet  kept  within  moderate  hounds,  and  the  game  will 
not  fail  to  produce  shouts  of  laughter. 

Among  the  other  tricks  which  may  be  commended  arc  such  as  rocking 
the  body  too  and  fro,  wiping  the  eyes  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  yawn- 
ing, whistling,  stroking  the  chin  or  the  beard,  and  making  any  grimace. 

Another  game,  of  much  the  same  character,  is  known  by  the  title, 
"  Thus  says  the  Grand  Seignor."  The  chief  difference  is  ohat  the  first 
player  is  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  J'oom,  and  prefaces  his  movements, 
which  the  others  must  all  follow,  by  the  above  word?.  If  he  varies  his 
command  by  framing  it,  "  So  says  the  Grand  Seignor,"  the  party  must 
remain  still,  and  decline  to  follow  his  example.  Any  one  who  moves 
when  he  begins  with  "  So,"  or  does  not  follow  him  when  he  commences 
with  "  Thus,"  has  to  pay  a  forfeit. 


StiqxTttte  iox  ^nW^, 


^/riQUETTE  may  he.  defined  as  the  minor  morality  of  life. 
Lc.  Its  laws,  like  all  other  social  laws,  are  the  accumlated 
results,  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  many  genera- 
tions. They  form  a  code  with  which  every  educated 
person  is  bound  to  be  acquainted ;  and  the  object  of 
this  portion  of  the  Cyclopoodia  is  to  place  that  code 
before  the  reader  in  as  succinct,  as  agreeable,  nnd  as 
explanatorv  a  light  as  the  subject  admits  o".  vVe  iiope 
and  believe  that  it  will  be  found  in  all  lespoots  a  trusty 
and  pleasant  guide. 

INTRODUnTIONS. 

To  introduce  persona  who  are  mutually  unknown  is  to  undertake  a  ser- 
ious responsibility,  and  to  certify  to  each  the  respectability  of  the  other. 
Never  undertake  this  responsibility  without,  in  the  first  place,  asking 
yourself  whether  the  persons  are  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  each  other ;  nor^ 
in  the  second  place  without  ascertaining  whether  it  will  b?  acceptable  to 
both  parties  to  become  acquainted. 
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Always  introduce  the  gentleman  to  the  lady — never  the  lady  to  the 
ffcntleman.  The  chivalry  of  etiquette  assumes  that  the  lady  is  invariably 
the  superior  in  right  of  her  sex,  and  that  the  gentleman  is  honoured  in  the 
introduction. 

Never  present  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  without  first  asking  her  permis- 
sion to  do  so. 

When  you  are  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  never  offer  your  hand.  When 
introduced,  persons  limit  their  recognition  of  each  other  to  a  bow. 

Persons  who  have  met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  without  being 
Introduced  should  not  bow  if  they  afterwards  meet  elsewhere.  A  bow 
implies  acquaintance ;  and  persons  who  have  not  been  introduced  are  not 
acquainted. 

If  you  are  walking  with  one  friend,  and  pr3sently  meet  with,  or  are 
joined  by,  a  second,  do  not  commit  the  too  frequent  error  of  introducing 
them  to  each  other.  You  have  even  hiSS  right  to  do  so  than  il  they  en- 
countered each  other  at  3'our  house  during  a  morning  call. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  etiquette  of  introduction.  At  a  ball, 
or  evening  party  where  there  is  dancing,  the  mistress  of  the  house  may 
introduce  any  gentleman  to  any  lady  without  first  asking  the  lady's  per- 
mission. But  she  should  first  ascertain  whether  the  lady  is  willing  to 
(lance  ;  and  this  out  of  consideration  for  the  gentleman,  who  may  other- 
wise be  refused.  No  m  ti  likes  to  be  refused  the  hand  of  a  lady,  though 
it  be  only  for  a  quadrille. 

A  sister  may  present  her  brother,  or  a  mother  her  son,  without  any 
kind  of  preliuiinary. 

Friends  may  introduce  friends  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  be  introduced  by  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Such  an  introduction  carries  more  authority  with  it. 

Introductions  at  evening  |)arties  are  now  almost  wholly  dispensed  with. 
Persons  who  meet  at  a  friend's  house  are  ostensibly  upon  an  equality,  and 
pay  a  bad  conq)liment  to  the  host  by  appearing  suspicious  and  formal. 
Some  old  fashioned  country  hosts  still  persevere  in  introducing  each  nov/ 
com-r  to  all  the  assembled  guests.  It  is  a  custom  that  cannot  be  too  soon 
abolished,  and  one  that  places  the  last  unfortunate  visitor  in  a  singularly 
awkward  posit'tn.  All  that  she  can  do  is  to  make  a  semicircular  cour- 
tesy, like  a  concert  sip;;er  before  an  audience,  and  bear  the  general  £;aze 
with  as  much  composure  as  possible. 

An  introduction  given  at  a  ball  for  the  mere  purpose  of  conducting  a 
lady  through  a  dance  does  not  give  the  gentleman  any  right  to  bow  to  her 
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on  a  future  occasion.     If  he  commits  this  error,  she  may  remember  that 
she  is  nut  l>oun«l  to  see,  or  return,  his  salutation. 

LETTERS  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

Do  not  liglitly  give  or  promise  letters  of  introduction.  Always  reinem- 
ber  that  when  you  give  a  letter  of  introduction  you  lay  yourself  under  an 
obligation  to  the  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  If  she  lives  in  a  <>-veat 
city,  such  as  Chicago  or  Boston,  you  in  a  measure  compel  her  to  unden^o 
the  [tenalty  of  escorting  the  stranger  to  some  of  those  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment in  which  the  capital  abounds.  If  your  friend  be  a  married 
lad}',  and  the  mistress  of  a  house,  you  put  her  to  the  expense  of  invitino- 
the  stranger  to  her  table.  We  cannot  be  too  cautious  how  we  tax  the 
time  and  purse  of  a  friend,  or  weigh  too  seriously  the  question  of  mutual 
advantage  in  the  introduction.  Always  ask  yourself  whether  the  person 
introduced  will  be  an  acceptable  acquaintance  to  the  one  to  whom  you 
present  her ;  and  whether  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  will  compensate 
for  the  time  or  money  which  it  costs  to  entertain  her.  If  the  stranger  is 
in  any  way  unsuitable  in  habits  or  temperament,  you  inflict  an  annoy- 
ance on  your  friend  instead  of  a  pleasure.  In  questions  of  introduction 
never  oblige  orie  friend  to  the  discomfort  of  another. 

Those  £0  whom  letters  of  introduction  have  been  given  should  i^enCl 
them  to  the  pej'son  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  enclose  a  card.  Avoid 
delivering  a  letter  of  introduction  in  person.  It  places  you  in  the  most 
undignitifd  position  imaginable,  and  compels  you  to  wait  while  it  is  being 
read,  like  a  servant  who  has  been  told  to  wait  for  an  answer.  If  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  letter  be  a  really  well-bred  person,  she  will  call  upon  you  or 
leave  her  card  the  next  day,  and  you  should  return  lier  attention  within 
the  week. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stranger  sends  you  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
her  card,  you  aie  bound  by  the  laws  of  politeness  and  hospitality,  not 
only  to  call  upon  her  the  next  day,  but  to  follow  up  that  attention  with 
others.  If  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  the  most  correct  proceeding  is 
to  invite  her  to  dine  with  you.  Should  this  not  be  within  your  power, 
you  can  probably  escort  her  to  some  of  the  exhiljitions,  bazaars,  or  con- 
certs of  the  season  ;  any  of  which  would  be  interesting  to  a  provincial 
visitor.  In  short,  eti([uette  demands  that  you  shall  exert  yourself  to  show 
kindness  to  the  stranger,  if  only  out  of  compliment  to  the  friend  who  in- 
troduced her  to  you. 

If  you  invite  her  to  take  dinner  with  you,  it  is  a  better  compliment  to 
ask  some  others  to  meet  her,  than  to  dine  with  her  teie-d-k'tc.     Vou  are 
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thereby  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  making  other  ac([uaintance.s,  and  are 
assisting  your  friend  in  .still  further  promoting  the  purpose  for  which  she 
cave  her  the  introduction  to  younself. 

A  letter  of  introduction  sliould  be  given  unsealed,  not  alone  because 
your  friend  might  wish  to  know  what  you  have  said  of  her,  but  also  as  a 
guarantee  of  your  own  good  faith.  As  you  should  never  give  such  a  let- 
ter unless  you  can  .speak  highV  of  the  bearer,  this  rule  of  etiquette  i* 
easy  to  observe.  By  requesting  your  friend  to  fasten  the  envelope  before 
forwarding  the  letter  to  its  destination,  you  tacitly  give  her  permission  to 
inspect  its  contents. 

VISITING  CARDS. 

Visits  of  ceremony  should  be  short.  If  even  the  conv(3rsation  should 
have  become  animated,  beware  of  letting  your  call  exceed  half  an  hour's 
length.  It  is  always  better  to  let  your  friends  regret  rather  than  desire 
»your  withdrawal. 

On  returning  visits  of  ceremony  you  may,  without  impoliteness,  leave 
your  card  at  the  door  without  going  in.  Do  not  fail,  however,  to  inquire 
if  the  family  bo  well. 

Should  there  be  daughters  or  sisters  residing  with  tl.  3  lady  upon  whom 
you  (-ill,  you  may  turn  down  a  corner  of  your  card,  to  signify  that  the 
visit  is  paid  to  all.     It  is  better  taste,  however,  to  leave  cards  for  each. 

Unless  when  returning  thanks  for  "  kind  inquiries,"  or  announcing 
your  arrival  in,  or  departure  from,  town,  it  is  not  considered  respectful  to 
send  round  cards  by  a  servant. 

Leave-taking  cards  have  P.P.C  (pour  prendre  cowje)  written  in  the 
corner.     Some  use  P.D.A.  {imur  dire  adieu). 

Autographic  fac-similes  for  visiting  cards  are  aflectations  in  any  persons 
but  those  who  are  personally  remarkable  for  talent,  and  whose  auto- 
graphs, or  fac-similes  of  them,  would  be  prized  as  curiosities. 

Visits  of  condolence  are  paid  within  the  week  after  the  event  which 
occasions  them.  Personal  visits  of  this  kind  are  made  by  relations  and 
very  intimate  friends  only.  Acquaintances  should  leave  cards  with  nar- 
row mourning  borders. 

On  the  first  occasion  when  you  are  received  by  the  family  after  the 
death  of  one  of  its  vnembers,  it  is  etiquette  to  jj/^ear  slight  mcuining. 

Uiiibrellas  should  invariably  be  left  in  the  hall. 

Never  take  favourite  dogs  into  a  drawing-room  when  you  make  a 
morning  call.     Their  feet  may  be  dusty,  or  they  may  bark  at  the  sight  of 
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strangers,  or,  being  of  a  too  friendly  disposition,  may  take  the  liberty  of 
lying  on  a  lady's  gown,  or  jumping  on  the  sofas  and  easy  chairs.  Where 
your  friend  has  a  favourite  cat  already  established  before  the  fire,  a  battle 
may  ensue,  and  one  or  both  of  the  pets  be  seriously  hurt.  Besides,  many 
persons  have  a  constitutional  antipathy  to  dogs,  and  others  never  allow 
their  own  to  be  seen  in  the  sitting-rooms.  For  all  or  any  of  these  reasons, 
a  visitor  has  no  right  to  inflict  upon  her  friend  the  society  of  her  dog  as 
well  as  of  hi.'rself  Neither  is  it  well  for  a  mother  to  take  3'oung  childriMi 
with  hor  when  she  pays  morning  visics ;  their  presence,  unless  they  are 
unusually  well  trained,  can  only  be  productive  of  anxiety  to  both  your- 
self and  your  hostess.  She,  while  striving  to  amuse  them,  or  to  appear 
interested  in  them,  is  secretly  anxious  for  the  fate  of  her  album,  or  the 
ornaments  on  her  etagere  ;  while  the  mother  is  trembling  lest  the  children 
should  say  or  do  something  objectionable. 

If  other  visitors  are  announced,  and  you  have  already  remained  as  long 
as  courtesy  requires,  wait  till  they  are  seated,  and  then  rise  from  your 
chair,  take  leave  of  your  hostess,  and  hovr  politely  to  the  newly  arrived 
guests.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  urged  to  remain,  but  having  once  risen,  it 
is  best  to  go.  There  is  always  a  certain  air  of  gaiicherie  in  resuming  your 
seat  and  repeating  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking, 

If  you  have  occasion  to  look  at  your  w^atch  dui'ing  a  call,  ask  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  and  apologize  for  it  on  the  plea  of  other  appointments. 

In  receiving  morning  visitors,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  la  ly  should 
lay  aside  the  employanent  in  which  she  may  be  engaged,  particular!}'  if  it 
consists  of  light  or  ornamental  needle-work.  Politeness,  however,  re- 
quires that  music,  drawing,  or  any  occupation  which  would  completely 
engross  the  attention,  be  at  once  abandoned. 

You  need  not  advance  to  receive  visitors  when  announced,  unless  they 
are  })ersons  to  whom  you  are  desirous  of  testifying  particular  attention. 
It  is  sufficient  if  a  lady  rises  to  receive  her  visitors,  moves  forward  a  sin- 
gle step  to  shake  hands  with  them,  ar>d  remains  standing  till  they  are 
seated. 

When  your  visitoi-s  rise  to  take  leave  you  should  rise  also,  and  remain 
standing  till  they  have  quite  left  the  room. 

A  lady  should  dres.s  well,  but  not  too  richly,  when  she  pays  a  morning 
visit. 

P    CONVERSATION. 
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There  is  no  conversation  so  graceful,  so  varied,  so  sparkling,  as  that  of 
an  intellectual  and  cultivated  woman.      Excellence  in  this  particular  is, 
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only  to  listen.     You  must  endeavour  to  seem  interested  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  otiiers. 

It  is  considered  extremely  ill  bred  when  two  persons  whisper  in  society, 
or  converse  in  a  language  with  which  all  present  are  not  familiar.  If  you 
have  private  matters  to  discuss,  you  should  appoint  a  proper  time  and 
place  to  do  so,  without  paying  others  the  ill  compliment  of  excluding  them 
from  your  conversation. 

If  a  foreigner  be  one  of  the  guests  at  a  small  party,  and  does  not  under- 
stand English  sufficiently  to  follow  what  is  said,  good  breeding  demands 
^      that  the  conversation  shall  be  carried  on  in  his  own  language.      If  at  a 
dinner-party,  the  same  rule  applies  to  those  at  his  end  of  the  table. 

If  upon  the  entrance  of  a  visitor  you  carry  on  the  thread  of  a  prcviou.-; 
conversation,  you  should  briefly  recapitulate  to  him  what  has  been  said 
before  he  arrived. 

Do  not  be  always  witty,  even  though  you  should  be  so  happily  gifted 
as  to  need  the  caution.     To  outshine  others  on  every  occasion  is  the  surest 
^road  to  unpopularity. 

Always  look,  but  never  stare,  at  those  with  whom  you  converse. 

In  order  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  conversation  in  society,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  gentlewoman  should  be  acquainted  with  the  current  news  and 
historical  events  of,  at  least,  the  last  few  years. 

Never  talk  upon  subjects  of  which  you  know  nothing,  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  information.  Many  young  ladies  imagine  that 
because  they  play  a  little,  sing  a  little,  draw  a  little,  and  frequent  exhibi- 
tions and  operas,  they  are  qualified  judges  of  art.  No  nnstake  is  more 
egregious  or  universal. 

Those  who  introduce  anecdotes  into  their  conversation  arc  warned  that 
these  should  invariably  be  "  short,  witty,  eloquent,  new,  and  net  far- 
fetched." 

Scandal  is  the  least  excusable  of  all  conversational  vulgarities. 


DEESS. 

To  dress  well  requires  something  more  than  a  full  purse  and  a  pretty 
figure.  It  needs  taste,  good  sense,  and  refinement.  Dress  may  almost  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  tine  arts.  It  is  certainly  one  of  those  arts  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  indispensable  to  any  person  moving  in  the  upper  or 
middle  classes  of  society.  Very  clever  women  are  too  frequently  inditi'erent 
to  the  graces  of  the  toilette ;  and  women  who  wish  to  be  thought  clever 
affect  indifference.     In  the  one  case  it  is  an  error,  and  in  the  other  a  folly- 
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It  is  not  enough  that  a  gentlewomen  should  be  clever,  or  well-educated,  or 
well-born.  To  take  her  due  place  in  society,  she  must  be  acquainted  with 
all  that  this  little  book  proposes  to  teach.  She  must,  above  all  else,  know 
liow  to  enter  a  room,  how  to  perfoi-m  a  graceful  salutation,  and  how  to 
dress.  Of  these  three  important  qualifications,  the  most  important,  because 
the  most  observed,  is  the  latter. 

Let  your  style  of  dress  always  be  appropriate  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 
To  dress  too  finely  in  the  morning,  or  to  be  seen  in  a  morning  dress  in  the 
evening,  is  equally  vulgar  and  out  of  place. 

Light  and  inexpensive  materials  are  fittest  for  morning  wear  ;  dark  silk 
dresses  for  the  promenade  or  carriage ;  and  low  dresses  of  rich  or  trans- 
parent stuffs  for  the  dinner  and  ball.  A  young  lady  cannot  dress  with  too 
much  simplicity  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  A  morning  dress  of  some 
simple  material,  and  delicate  whole  colour,  with  collar  and  cuflTs  of  spotless 
linen,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  becoming  and  elegant  of  morning  toilettes. 

Never  dress  very  richly  or  showily  in  the  street.  It  attracts  attention 
of  no  enviable  kind,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  want  of  good  breeding.  In 
the  carriage  a  lady  may  dress  as  elegantly  as  she  pleases.  With  respect 
to  ball-room  toilette,  its  fashions  are  3o  variable,  that  statements  which 
are  true  of  it  to-day  may  be  false  a  month  hence.  Respecting  no  institu- 
tion of  modern  society,  is  it  so  difficult  to  pronounce  half-a-dozen  perma- 
nent rules. 

Vv^emay,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  following  leading  princi- 
ples ;  but  we  do  so  with  ditfidence.  Rich  colours  harmonize  with  rich 
brnnette  complexions  and  dark  hair.  Delicate  colours  are  the  most  suita- 
ble for  delicate  and  fragile  styles  of  beauty.  Very  young  ladies  are  never 
so  suitably  attired  as  in  white.  Ladies  who  dance  should  wear  dresses  of 
Hglit  and  diaphanous  materials,  such  as  tulle,  gauze,  crape,  net,  etc.,  over 
coloured  silk  slips.  Silk  dresses  are  not  suitable  for  dancing.  A  married 
lady  who  dances  only  a  few  quadrilles  may  wear  a  decollete  silk  dress  with 
propriety. 

Very  stout  persons  should  never  wear  white.    It  has  the  effect  of  adding 
to  the  bulk  of  the  fimire. 
Black  and  scarlet,  or  black  and  violet,  are  worn  in  mourning. 
A  lady  in  deep  mourning  should  not  dance  at  all. 

However  fashionable  it  may  be  to  wear  very  long  dresses,  those  ladies 
who  go  to  a  ball  with  the  intention  of  dancing,  and  enjoying  the  dance, 
should  cause  their  dresses  to  be  made  short  enough  to  clear  the  ground. 
»Ve  would  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  better  to  accept  this  slight  deviation 
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from  an  absurd  fashion,  than  to  appear  for  three  parts  of  the  evening  in  a 
torn  and  pinned-up  skirt  I 

Well-made  shoes,  whatever  their  colour  or  material,  and  faultless  gloves, 
are  indispensable  to  the  effect  of  a  ball-room  toilette. 

Much  jewellery  is  out  of  place  ina  ball-room.  Beautiful  flowers,  whetlier 
natural  or  artiticial,  are  the  loveliest  ornaments  that  a  lady  can  wear  on 
these  occasions. 

At  small  dinner  parties,  low  dresses  are  not  so  indispensable  as  they 
were  held  to  be  some  years  since.  High  dresses  of  transparent  materials, 
and  low  bodices  with  capes  of  black  lace,  are  considered  sufficiently  full 
dress  on  these  occasions.  At  large  dinners  only  the  fullest  dress  is  appro- 
priate. 

Very  young  ladies  should  wear  but  little  jewellery.  Pearls  are  deemed 
most  appropriate  for  the  young  and  unmarried. 

Let  your  jewellery  be  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  Nothing  is  so  vulgar, 
either  in  youth  or  in  age,  as  the  use  of  false  ornaments. 

There  is  as  much  propriety  to  be  observed  in  the  wearing  of  jewellery  as 
in  the  wearing  of  dresses.  Diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  all  transparent 
precious  stones,  belong  to  evening  dress,  and  should  on  no  account  be  worn 
before  dinner.  In  the  morning  let  your  rings  be  of  the  more  simple  and 
massive  kind ;  wear  no  bracelets;  and  limit  your  jewellery  to  a  good  brooch, 
gold  chain,  and  watch.  Your  diamonds  and  pearls  would  be  as  much  out 
of  place  during  the  morning  as  a  low  dress,  or  a  wreath. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  the  choice  of  jewellery  that  mere  costliness  is 
not  ab,vays  the  test  of  value  ;  and  that  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  such  as 
a  line  cameo,  or  a  natural  rarity,  such  as  black  pearl,  is  a  more  distinguee 
possession  than  a  large  brilliant  which  any  rich  and  tasteless  vulgarian  can 
buy  as  easily  as  yourself.  Of  all  precious  stones,  the  opal  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  and  least  common-place.  No  vulgar  woman  purchases  an  opal. 
She  invariably  prefers  the  more  £;howy  ruby,  emerald,  or  sapphire. 

A  true  gentlewoman  is  always  faultlessly  neat.  No  richness  of  toilette 
in  the  afternoon,  no  diamonds  in  the  evening,  can  atone  for  unbrushed 
hair,  a  soiled  collar,  or  untidy  slippers  at  breakfast. 

Never  be  seen  in  the  street  without  gloves.  Your  gloves  should  fit  to 
the  last  degree  of  perfection. 

In  these  days  of  public  baths  and  universal  progress,  we  trust  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  necessity  of  the  most  fastidious 
personal  cleanliness.  The  hair,  the  teeth,  the  nails,  should  be  faultlessly 
kept ;  and  a  muslin  dress  that  has  bee.n  worn  once  too  often,  a  dingy 
pocket-handkerchief,  or  a  soiled  pair  of  light  gloves,  are  things  to  be  scru- 
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pulously  avoided  by  any  young  lady  who  is  ambitious  of  preserving  the 
exterior  of  a  gentlewoman. 

Remember  that  the  make  of  your  corsage  is  of  even  greater  importance 
than  the  make  of  your  dress.  No  dressmaker  can  fit  you  well,  or  make 
your  bodices  in  the  manner  most  becoming  to  your  figure,  if  the  corsage 
beneath  be  not  of  the  best  description. 

Your  shoes  and  gloves  should  always  be  faultless. 

Perfumes  should  be  used  only  in  the  evening,  and  then  in  moderation. 
Let  your  perfumes  be  of  the  most  delicate  and  recherche  kind.  Nothing 
is  more  vulgar  ihan  a  coarse,  ordinary  scent ;  and  of  all  coarse  ordinary 
scents,  the  most  objectionable  are  musk  and  patchouli. 

Finally,  every  lady  should  remember  that  to  dress  well  is  a  duty  which 
she  owes  to  society  ;  but  that  to  make  it  her  idol  is  to  commit  sometliing 
worse  than  a  folly.     Fashion  is  made  for  woman ;  not  woman  for  fashion. 


MORNING  AND  EVENING  PARTIES. 

The  morning  party  is  a  modei-n  invention.  It  was  unknown  to  our  fa- 
thers and  raothei  ^  and  even  to  ourselves  till  quite  lately.  A  morning 
party  is  given  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  and 
sometimes  October.  It  begins  about  two  o'clock  and  ends  about  seven, 
and  the  entertainment  consists  for  the  most  part  of  conversation,  music, 
and  (if  there  be  a  garden)  croquet,  lawn  tennis,  archery,  etc.  The  refresh- 
ments are  given  in  the  form  o(  •AclejeLlner  a  la  fonrchctte.  Receptions  are 
held  during  the  winter  season. 

Elegant  morning  dress,  general  good  manners,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  the  topics  of  the  day  and  the  games  above  named,  are  all  the  qualifi- 
catioas  especially  necessary  to  a  lady  at  a  morning  party,  and  "  At  Homes," 
music  and  elocution  at  receptions. 

An  evening  party  begins  about  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  ends  about  mid- 
night, or  somewhat  later.  Good-breeding  neither  demands  that  you 
should  present  yourself  at  the  commencement,  nor  remain  till  the  close  of 
the  evening.  You  come  and  go  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  you,  and 
by  these  means  are  at  liberty,  during  the  height  of  the  season  when  even- 
ing parties  are  numerous,  to  present  yourself  at  two  or  three  houses  during 
a  single  evening. 

When  your  name  is  announced,  look  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  pay 
your  respects  to  her  before  you  even  seem  to  see  any  other  of  your  friends 
who  may  be  in  the  room.  At  very  large  and  fashionable  receptions,  the 
hostess  is  generally  to  be  found  near  the  door.     Should  you,  however,  find 
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yourself  separated  by  a  dense  crowd  of  guests,  you  are  a-t  liberty  to  recog- 
nise those  who  are  near  you,  and  those  whom  you  encounter  as  you  make 
your  way  slowly  through  the  throng. 

If  you  are  at  the  house  of  a  new  acquaintance  and  find  yourself  among 
entire  strangers,  remember  that  by  so  meeting  under  one  roof  you  are  all 
in  a  certain  sense  made  known  to  one  another,  and  should,  therefore,  con- 
verse freely  as  equals.  To  shrink  away  to  a  side-table  and  affect  to  bo 
absorbed  in  some  album  or  illustrated  work ;  or,  if  you  find  one  unlucky 
acquaintance  in  the  room  to  fasten  upon  her  like  a  drowning  rnan  clinging 
to  a  spar,  are  gaucheries  which  no  shyness  can  excuse. 

If  you  possess  any  musical  accomplishment,  do  not  wait  to  be  pressed 
and  entreatod  by  your  hostess,  but  comply  immediately  when  she  pays 
you  the  compliment  of  inviting  you  to  play  or  sing.  Remember,  however, 
that  only  the  lady  of  the  house  has  the  right  to  ask  you.  If  others  do  so, 
you  can  put  them  off"  in  some  pclite  way,  but  must  not  comply  till  tlic 
hostess  herself  invites  j^ou. 

Be  scrupulous  to  observe  silence  when  any  of  the  company  are  playing 
or  singing.  Remember  that  they  are  doing  this  for  the  amusement  of  the 
rest ;  and  that  to  talk  at  such  a  time  is  as  ill-bred  as  if  you  were  to  turn 
your  back  upon  a  person  who  was  talking  to  you  and  begin  a  conversation 
with  some  one  else. 

If  you  are  yourself  the  performer,  bear  in  mind  that  in  music,  as  in 
speech,  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit."  Two  verses  of  a  song,  or  four  pages 
of  a  piece,  are  at  all  times  enough  to  give  pleasure.  If  your  audience  de- 
sire more  they  will  ask  for  it ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  flattering  to  be 
encored  than  to  receive  the  thanks  of  your  hearers,  not  so  nmch  in  grati- 
tude for  what  you  have  give»  them,  but  in  reliet  that  you  have  left  off. 
You  should  try  to  suit  your  music,  like  your  conversation,  to  your  com- 
pany. A  solo  of  Beethoven's  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  some 
circles  as  a  comic  song  at  a  Quakers'  meeting.  To  those  who  only  care 
for  the  light  popularities  of  the  season,  give  Verdi,  Supp^,  Sullivan,  or 
Offenbach.  To  connoisseurs,  if  you  perform  well  enough  to  venture,  give 
such  music  as  will  be  likely  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  fine  taste.  Ahovj 
all,  attempt  nothing  that  you  cannot  execute  with  ease  and  precision. 

If  the  party  be  of  a  small  and  social  kind  and  those  games  called  by  the 
French  les  jeux  innocents  are  proposed,  do  not  object  to  join  in  them  when 
invited.  It  may  be  that  they  demand  some  slight  exercise  of  wit  antl 
readiness,  and  that  you  do  not  feel  yourself  calculated  to  shine  in  them ; 
but  it  is  better  to  seem  dull  than  disagreeable,  and  laose  who  are  obliging 
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can  always  find  some  clever  neighbour  to  assist  them  in  the  moment  of 
need. 

Impromptu  charades  are  frequently  organized  at  friendly  parties.  Un- 
less you  have  really  some  talent  for  acting  and  some  readiness  of  speech, 
you  should  remember  that  you  onl}'  put  others  out  and  expose  your  own 
inability  by  taking  part  in  these  entertainments.  Of  course,  if  your  help 
is  really  needed,  and  you  would  disoblige  by  refusing,  you  must  do  your 
hest,  and  by  doing  it  as  quietly  and  coolly  as  possible,  avoid  being  awk- 
ward or  ridiculous. 

Even  though  you  may  take  no  pleasure  in  cards,  some  knowledge  of 
the  etiquette  and  rules  belonging  to  the  games  most  in  vogue  is  necessary 
to  you  in  society.  If  a  fourth  hand  is  wanted  at  euchre,  or  if  the  rest  of 
the  company  sit  down  to  a  round  game,  you  would  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
impoliteness  if  you  refused  to  join. 

The  games  most  commonly  played  in  society  are  euchre,  draw-poker, 
and  whist. 

THE  DIMEE-PARTY. 

To  be  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  etiquette  pertaining  to  this 
subject  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  lady.  Ease,  savoir-faire, 
and  good-  breeding  are  nowhere  more  indispensable  than  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  the  absence  of  them  is  nowhere  more  apparent.  How  to  eat 
soup  and  what  to  do  with  a  cherry-stone  ai-e  weighty  considerations  when 
taken  as  the  index  of  social  status  ;  and  it  is  r:ot  too  much  to  say,  that  a 
young  woman  who  elected  to  take  clarec  with  her  fish,  or  ate  peas  with 
her  knife,  would  justly  risk  the  punishment  of  being  banished  from  good 
.society. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  should  be  replied  to  immediately,  and  unequiv- 
ocally accepted  or  declined.  Once  accepted,  nothing  but  an  event  of  the 
last  importance  should  cause  you  to  fail  in  your  engagement. 

To  be  exactly  punctual  is  the  strictest  politeness  on  these  occasions.  If 
you  are  too  early  you  are  in  the  way  ;  if  too  late  you  spoil  the  dinner, 
annoy  the  hostess,  and  are  hated  by  the  rest  of  the  guests.  Some  author- 
ities are  even  of  opinion  that  in  the  question  of  a  dinner  party  "  never  "  is 
better  than  "  late  ;"  and  one  author  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  "  if  you  do 
not  reach  the  house  till  dinner  is  served,  you  had  better  retire,  and  send 
an  apology,  and  not  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  courses  by  awkward 
excuses  and  cold  acceptance." 

When  the  party  is  assembled,  the  mistress  or  master  of  the  house  will 
point  out  to  each  gentleman  the  lady  whom  he  is  to  conduct  to  the  table. 
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The  lady  who  is  the  greatest  stranger  should  be  taken  down  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  the  greatest  stranger  .should 
conduct  the  hostess.  Married  ladies  take  precedence  of  single  ladies, 
elder  ladies  of  younger  ones,  and  so  forth. 

When  dinner  is  announced,  the  host  offers  his  arm  to  the  lady  of  most 
distinction,  invites  the  rest  to  follow  by  a  few  words  or  a  bow,  and  leads 
the  way.  The  lady  of  the  house  should  then  follow  with  the  gentleman 
who  is  most  entitled  to  that  honour,  and  the  visitors  follow  in  the  order 
that  has  been  previously  arranged.  The  lady  of  the  house  frequently  re- 
main.s,  however,  till  the  last,  that  she  may  see  her  guests  go  in  their 
prescribed  order  ;  but  the  plan  is  not  a  convenient  one.  It  is  much  better 
that  the  hostess  should  be  in  her  place  as  the  guests  enter  the  dining-room 
in  order  that  she  may  indicate  their  seats  to  them  as  they  enter,  and  not 
find  them  all  crowded  together  in  uncertainty  when  .she  arrives. 

The  plan  of  cards,  with  the  names  of  the  guests  on  them,  opposite  their 
chaii-s,  is  a  verj-  useful  one. 

The  lady  of  the  house  takes  the  head  of  the  table.  The  gentleman  who 
led  her  down  to  dinner  occupies  the  seat  on  her  right  hand,  and  the 
gentleman  next  in  order  of  precedence,  that  on  her  left.  The  master  of 
the  house  takes  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  lady  whom  he  escorted  sits  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  lady  next  in  order  of  precedence  on  his  left. 

As  soon  as  you  are  seated  at  table,  remove  your  gloves,  place  your  table 
napkin  across  your  knee,  and  remove  the  roll  which  you  will  probably  find 
within  to  the  left  side  of  your  plate. 

The  soup  should  be  placed  on  the  table  first.  All  well-ordered  dinners 
begin  with  soup,  whether  in  summer  or  winter.  The  lady  of  the  house 
should  help  it,  and  send  it  round  without  asking  t  ach  individual  in  turn. 
It  is  as  much  an  understood  thing  as  the  bread  beside  each  plate,  and 
those  who  do  not  choose  it  are  always  at  liberty  to  leave  it  untasted. 

In  eating  soup,  remember  always  to  take  it  from  the  side  of  the  spoon, 
and  to  make  no  sound  in  doins:  so. 

If  the  servants  do  not  go  round  with  wine,  the  gentlemen  should  help 
the  ladies  and  themselves  to  sherry  or  sauterne  immediately  after  the 
soup. 

You  should  never  }isk  for  a  second  supply  of  either  soup  or  fish ;  it  de- 
lays the  next  course,  and  keeps  the  table  waiting. 

Never  offer  to  "  assist "  your  neighbours  to  this  or  that  dish.  The  word 
is  inexpressible  vulgar — all  the  more  vulgar  for  its  affectation  of  elegance. 
"  Shall  I  send  you  some  mutton  ? "  or  "  may  I  help  you  to  canvas  back  ?"  is 
better  chosen  and  better  bred. 
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As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  not  to  ask  your  guests  if  they  will  partake 
of  the  dishes ;  but  to  send  the  plates  round,  and  let  them  accept  or  decline 
tlieni  as  they  please.  At  very  large  dinners  it  is  sometimes  customary  to 
distribute  little  lists  of  the  order  of  the  dishes  at  intervals  alonj;  the  table. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  gives  somewhat  the  air  of  a  dinner  at  an 
liotel ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  ot  enabling  the  visitors  to  select  their  fare^ 
and,  as  "  forewarned  is  forearmed,"  to  keep  a  corner,  as  the  children  say 
for  their  favourite  dishes. 

As  soon  as  you  are  helped,  begin  to  eat ;  or,  if  the  viands  are  too  hot  for 
your  palate,  take  up  your  knife  and  fork  and  appear  to  begin.    To  wait  for 
others  is  now  not  only  old-fashioned,  but  ill-bred. 
Never  offer  to  pass  on  the  plate  to  which  you  have  been  helped. 
In  helping  soup,  fish,  or  any  other  dish,  remember  that  to  overfill  a  plate 
is  as  bad  as  to  supply  it  too  scantily. 

Silver  fish  knives  will  now  always  be  met  with  at  the  best  tables ;  but 
where  there  are  none,  a  piece  of  crust  should  be  taken  in  the  left  hand,, 
and  the  fork  in  the  right.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  in  eating  fish. 
We  presume  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  fair  reader  that  she 
is  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  convey  her  knife  to  her  mouth* 
Peas  are  eaten  with  the  fork  ;  tarts,  curry,  and  puddings  of  all  kinds  with 
the  spoon. 

Always  help  fish  with  a  fish-slice,  and  tart  and  puddings  with  a  spoon, 
or,  if  necessary,  a  spoon  and  fork. 
Asparagus  must  be  helped  with  the  asparagus-tongs. 
In  eating  asparagus,  it  is  well  to  observe  what  others  do,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. Some  very  well-bred  people  eat  it  with  the  fingers ;  others  cut 
off'  the  heads,  and  convey  them  to  the  mouth  upon  the  fork.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  correct. 

In  eating  stone  fruit,  such  as  cherries,  damsons,  etc.,  the  same  rule  had 
better  be  observed.  Some  put  the  stones  out  from  the  mouth  into  a  spoon 
and  so  convey  them  to  the  plate.  Others  cover  the  lips  with  the  hand, 
drop  them  unseen  into  the  palm,  and  so  deposit  them  on  the  side  of  the 
plate.  In  our  own  opinion,  the  latter  is  the  better  way,  as  it  effectually 
conceals  the  return  of  the  stones,  which  is  certainly  the  point  of  highest 
importance.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is,  that  they  must 
never  be  dropped  from  the  mouth  to  the  plate. 
In  helping  sauce,  always  pour  it  on  the  side  of  the  plate. 
If  the  servants  do  not  go  round  with  the  wine  (which  is  by  far  the  best 
custom)  the  gentlemen  at  a  dinner-table  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
office  of  helping  those  ladies  who  sit  near  them. 
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Unless  you  are  a  total  abstainer,  it  is  extremely  uncivil  to  decline  taking 
wine  if  you  are  invited  to  do  so. 

It  is  particularly  ill-bred  to  empty  your  glass  on  these  occasions. 

Certain  wines  are  taken  with  certain  dishes,  by  old-established  custom 
— as  sherry  or  sauterne,  with  soup  and  fish  ;  hock  and  claret  with  roast 
meat ;  punch  with  turtle  ;  champagne  with  sweet-bread  or  cutlets  ;  port 
with  venison  ;  port  or  burgundy  with  game  ;  sparkling  wines  between  the 
roast  and  the  confectionery  ;  madeira  with  sweets  ;  port  with  cheese ;  and 
for  dessert,  port,  tokay,  m.adeira,  sherry,  and  claret.  Red  wines  should 
never  be  iced,  even  in  summer.  Claret  and  burgundy  should  always 
be  slightly  warmed  ;  claret-cup  and  champagne  should,  of  course,  be 
iced. 

Instead  of  cooling  their  wines  in  the  ice-pail,  some  hosts  introduce  clear 
ice  upon  the  table,  broken  up  in  small  lumps,  to  be  put  inside  the  glasses. 
This  cannot  be  too  strictly  reprehended.  Melting  ice  can  but  weaken  the 
quality  and  fiavour  of  the  wine.  Those  who  desire  to  drink  ivine  anO 
VJater  can  ask  for  iced  water  if  they  choose  ;  but  it  savors  too  much  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  a  host  to  insinuate  the  ice  inside  the  glasses  of 
his  guests  when  the  wine  could  be  more  effectually  iced  outside  the 
bottle. 

A  silver  knife  and  fork  should  be  placed  to  each  guest  at  dessert. 

It  is  wise  never  to  partake  of  any  dish  without  knowing  of  what  in- 
gredients it  is  connposed.  You  can  always  ask  the  servant  who  hands  it 
to  you,  and  you  thereby  avoid  all  danger  of  having  to  commit  the  impo- 
liteness of  leaving  it,  and  showing  that  you  do  not  approve  of  it. 

Never  speak  while  you  have  anything  in  your  mouth. 

Be  careful  never  to  taste  soups  or  pudditigs  till  you  are  sure  they  are 
sufficiently  cool ;  as,  by  disregarding  this  caution,  3'ou  may  be  compelled 
to  swallo  7  what  is  dangerously  hot,  or  be  driven  to  the  unpardonable 
alternative  of  returning  it  to  your  plate. 

When  eating  or  drinking,  avoid  every  kind  of  audible  testimony  to  the 
fact. 

Finger-glasses,  containing  water  slightly  warmed  and  perfumed,  are 
placed  to  each  person  at  dessert.  In  these  you  may  dip  the  tips  of  your 
fingers,  wiping  them  afterwards  on  your  table-napkin.  If  the  finger-glass 
and  doyley  are  placed  on  your  dessert-plate,  you  should  immediately 
remove  the  doyley  to  the  left  of  your  plate,  and  place  the  finger-glass  upon 
it.  By  these  means  you  leave  the  right  for  the  wine-glasses. 

Be  careful  to  know  the  shapes  of  the  various  kinds  of  wine-glasses  com- 
monly in  use,  in  order  that  you  may  never  put  forward  one  for  another. 
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High  and  narrow,  and  very  broad  and  shallow  glasses,  are  used  for  chatn- 
l)agne  ;  large  goblet-shaped  glasses  for  burgundy  and  claret ;  ordinary 
wine-glasses  for  sherry  and  madeira  ;  green  glasses  for  hock  ;  and  some- 
what large,  bell-shaped  glasses  for  port. 

Port,  sherry,  and  madeira  are  decanted,    iiocks  and  champagnes  appear 
in  their  native  bottles.  Claret  and  burgundy  are  handed  round  in  a  claret - 
The  servants  leave  the  room  when  the  dessert  is  on  the  table. 

Coffee  and  liqueurs  should  be  handed  round  when  the  dessert  has  been 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  table.  After  this  the  ladies  generally 
retire. 

The  lady  of  the  house  should  never  send  away  her  plate,  or  appear  to 
have  done  eating,  till  all  her  guests  have  finished. 

If  you  should  unfortunately  overturn  or  break  anything,  do  not  apolo- 
gize for  it.  You  can  show  your  regret  in  3'our  face,  but  it  is  not  well-bred 
to  put  it  into  words. 

To  abstain  from  taking  the  last  piece  on  the  dish,  or  the  last  glass  of 
wine  in  the  decanter,  only  because  it  is  the  last,  is  highly  ill-bred.  It 
implies  a  fear  on  your  part  that  the  vacancy  cannot  be  supplied,  and  almost, 
conv  ys  an  affront  to  your  host. 

To  those  ladies  who  have  houses  and  servants  at  command,  we  have  one 
or  two  remarks  to  offer.  Every  housekeeper  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  routine  of  a  dinner  and  the  etiquette  of  a  dinner-table.  No  lady  should 
be  utterly  dependent  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  her  cook.  Though  she 
need  not  know  hov/  to  dress  a  dish,  she  should  bo  able  to  judge  of  it  when 
served.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  in  short,  should  be  to  a  cook  what  a 
publisher  is  to  his  authors — that  is  to  say,  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  their  works,  though  himself  incapable  of  writing  even  a  magazine 
article. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  good  dinner,  and  do  not  know  in  what  manner  ta 
set  about  it,  you  will  do  wisely  to  order  it  from  some  first-rate  restaura- 
teur.  By  these  means  you  insure  the  best  cookery  and  a  faultless  carte. 

Boar  in  mind  that  it  is  your  duty  to  entertain  your  friends  in  the  best 
manner  that  your  means  permit.  This  is  the  least  you  can  do  to  recom- 
pense them  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  which  they  incur  in 
accepting  your  invitation. 

"  To  invite  a  friend  to  dinner,"  says  Brillat  Savarin,  "  is  to  become  res- 
ponsible for  his  happiness  so  long  as  he  is  under  your  roof." 

A  dinner,  to  be  excellent,  need  not  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  dishes ; 
but  everything  should  be  of  the  best,  and  the  cookery  should  be  perfect. 
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That  which  should  be  cool  should  be  cool  as  ice  ;  that  which  should  be 
hot  should  be  smoking ;  the  attendance  should  be  rapid  and  noiseless  ;  the 
guests  well  assorted  ;  the  wines  of  the  best  quality  ;  the  host  attentive  and 
courteous ;  the  room  well  lighted,  and  the  time  punctual. 

Every  dinner  should  begin  with  soup,  be  followed  by  fish,  and  include 
some  kind  of  game.  "  The  soup  is  to  the  dinner,"  we  are  told  by  Grisnod 
de  la  Regniere,  "  what  the  portico  is  to  a  building,  or  the  overture  to  an 
opera." 

To  this  aphorism  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  a  chasse  of  cognac 
or  curagoa  at  the  close  of  a  dinner  is  like  the  epilogue  at  the  end  of  a 
comedy. 

Never  reprove  or  give  directions  to  your  servants  before  guests.  If  <a 
dish  is  not  placed  precisely  where  you  would  have  wished  it  to  stand,  or 
the  order  of  a  course  is  reversed,  let  the  error  pass  unobserved  by  yourself, 
and  you  may  depend  that  it  will  be  unnoticed  by  others. 

The  duties  of  hostess  at  'i  dinner-party  are  not  onerous  ;  but  they  de- 
mand tact  and  good  breeding,  grace  of  bearing,  and  self-possession  of  no 
ordinary  degree.  She  does  not  often  carve.  She  has  no  active  duties  to 
perform  ;  but  she  must  neglect  nothing,  forget  hing,  put  all  her  guests 
at  their  ease,  encourage  the  timid,  draw  out  ■  "C  silent,  and  pay  every 
possible  attention  to  the  requirements  of  each  ,  .  all  around  her.  No 
accident  must  ruffle  her  temper.  No  disappointment  must  embarrass  lier. 
She  must  see  her  old  china  broken  without  a  sigh,  and  her  best  glass  shat- 
tered with  a  smile. 
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STAYING  AT  A  FKIEND'S  HOUSE -BEE  AKF  AST,  LUNCHEON, 

ETC. 

A  visitor  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  social  intercourse  to  conform  in  all 
respects  to  the  habits  of  the  house.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  she 
should  inquire,  or  cause  her  personal  servant  to  inquire,  what  those  habits 
are.  To  keep  your  friend's  breakfast  on  the  table  till  a  late  hour ;  to  delay 
the  dinner  by  want  of  punctuality ;  to  accept  other  invitations,  and  treat 
his  house  as  if  it  were  merely  an  hotel  to  be  slept  in ;  or  to  keep  the 
family  up  till  unwonted  hours,  are  alike  evidences  of  a  want  of  good  feel- 
ing and  good -breeding. 

At  breakfast  and  lunch  absolute  punctuality  is  not  imperative ;  but  a 
visitor  should  avoid  being  always  the  last  to  appear  at  table. 

No  order  of  precedence  is  observed  at  either  breakfast  or  luncheon. 
Pei-sons  take  their  seats  as  they  come  in,  and,  having  exchanged  their 
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morning  salutations,  begin  to  eat  without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 
If  letters  arc  delivered  to  you  at  breakfast  or  luncheon,  you  may  read 
them  l>y  asking  permission  from  the  lady  who  presides  at  the  urn. 

Alwajs  hold  yourself  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  whose  house  you  are 
visiting.  If  they  propose  to  ride,  drive,  walk,  or  otherwise  occupy  the  day, 
you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  these  plans  are  made  with  reference  to 
your  enjoyment.  You  should,  therefore,  receive  them  with  cheerfulness, 
enter  into  them  with  alacrity,  and  do  your  best  to  seem  pleasad,  and  be 
pleased,  by  the  efforts  which  your  friends  make  to  entertain  you. 

You  should  never  take  a  book  from  the  library  to  your  own  room  with- 
out requesting  permission  to  borrow  it.  When  it  is  lent,  you  should  take 
every  care  that  it  sustains  no  injury  while  in  your  possession,  and  should 
cover  it,  if  necessary. 

A  guest  should  endeavour  to  amuse  herself  as  much  as  possible,  and  not 
be  continually  dependent  on  her  hosts  for  entertainment.  She  should 
remember  that,  however  welcome  shemay  be,  she  is  not  always  wanted. 

A  visitor  should  avoid  giving  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  servants  of  the 
house. 

The  signal  for  retiring  to  rest  is  generally  given  by  the  appearance  of 
the  servant  with  wine,  water,  and  biscuits,  where  a  late  dinner  hour  is 
observed,  and  suppers  are  not  the  custom.  This  is  the  last  refreshment  of 
the  evening,  and  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  rise  and  wish  good  night  shortly 
after  it  has  been  partaken  of  by  the  family. 


GENERAL  HINTS. 

Do  not  frequently  repeat  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  you  are 
conversing.  It  implies  either  the  extreme  of  hauteur  or  familiarity. 

Never  speak  of  absent  persons  by  only  their  Christian  or  surnames;  but 

always  as  Mr. ,  or  Mrs. .   Above  all,  never  name  anybody  by  the 

first  letter  of  his  name.  Married  people  are  sometimes  guilty  of  this 
flagrant  offence  against  taste. 

Look  at  those  who  address  you. 

Never  boast  of  your  birth,  your  money,  your  grand  friends,  or  anything 
that  is  yours.  If  you  have  travelled,  do  not  introduce  that  information 
into  your  conversation  at  every  opportunity.  Any  one  can  travel  with 
money  and  leisure.  The  real  distinction  is  to  come  home  with  enlarged 
views,  improved  tastes,  and  a  mind  free  from  prejudice. 

If  you  present  a  book  to  a  friend,  do  not  write  his  or  her  name  in  it, 
unless  requested.     You  have  no  right  to  presume  that  it  will  be  rendered 
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any  the  more  valuablo  for  that  addition ;  and  you  ought  not  to  conclude 
beforehand  that  your  gift  will  be  accepted. 

Never  undervalue  the  gift  which  you  are  yourself  offering ;  you  have 
no  business  to  offer  it  if  it  is  valueless.  Neither  say  that  you  do  not  want 
it  yourself,  or  that  you  should  throw  it  aw.ay  if  it  were  not  accepted,  etc., 
etc.    Such  apologies  wovdd  be  insults  if  true,  and  mean  nothing  if  false. 

No  compliment  that  bears  insincerity  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a  compliment 
at  all. 

Presents  made  by  a  married  lady  to  a  gentleman  can  only  l)e  offered  in 
the  joint  names  of  her  husband  and  herself. 

Married  ladies  may  occasionally  accept  presents  from  gentlemen  wlio 
visit  frequently  at  their  houses,  and  who  desire  to  show  their  sense  of  tin- 
hospitality  which  they  receive  there. 

Ackn^^wledge  the  receipt  of  a  present  without  delay. 

Give  a  foreigner  his  name  in  full,  as  Monsieur  de  Vigny — never  as  Mon- 
sieur only.     In  speaking  of  him,  give  him  his  title,  if  he  has  one. 

Converse  with  a  foreigner  in  his  own  language.  If  not  competent  to  do 
so,  apologize,  and  beg  permission  to  speak  English. 

To  get  in  and  out  of  a  carriage  gracefully  is  a  simple  but  important 
accomplishment.  If  there  is  but  one  step,  and  you  are  going  to  take  the 
seat  facing  the  horses,  put  your  left  foot  on  the  step,  and  enter  the  carri- 
age with  your  right,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drop  at  once  into  your  seat. 
If  you  are  about  to  sit  with  your  back  to  the  horses,  reverse  the  process. 
As  you  step  into  the  carriage,  be  careful  to  keep  your  back  towards  the 
seat  you  are  about  to  occupy,  so  as  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  turning 
when  you  are  once  in. 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 


*0  introduce  persons  who  are  mutually  unknown  is  to  under- 
take a  serious  responsibility,  and  to  certify  to  each  the 
respectability  of  tlie  otlusr.  Never  undertake  tliis  respon- 
sibility without  in  the  first  place  asking  yourself  whether 
the  persons  arc  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  each  other ;  nor, 
in  the  second  place,  without  ascertaining  whe«:her  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  both  parties  to  become  acciuainted. 

Always  introduce  the  gentleman  to  the  lady — never 
the  lady  to  the  gentleman.  The  chivalry  of  etiquette 
assumes  that  the  lady  is  invariably  the  su[>erior  in  right  of  her  sex.  and 
that  the  gentleman  is  honoured  by  the  introduction. 

Never  present  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  without  first  asking  her  permis- 
sion to  do  so. 

When  you  are  iiitroduced  to  a  lady,  never  offer  your  hand.  When 
introduced,  persons  limit  their  recognition  of  each  other  with  a  bow. 

Persons  who  have  met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  without  being 
introduced,  should  not  bow  if  they  afterwards  meet  elsewhere ;  a  bow 
implies  acquaintance,  and  persons  who  have  not  been  introduced  are  not 
aciiuaiuted. 

If  you  are  walking  with  one  friend,  and  presently  meet  with,  or  are 
joined  by,  a  second,  do  not  commit  the  too  frequent  error  of  introducing 
them  to  each  other.  You  have  even  less  right  to  do  so  than  if  they 
encountered  each  other  at  your  house  during  a  morning  call. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  etiquette  of  introductions.  At  a  ball 
or  evening  party,  where  there  is  dancing,  the  mistress  of  the  house  may 
introduce  any  gentleman  to  any  lady  without  first  asking  the  lady's  per- 
mission. But  she  should  first  ascertain  whether  the  lady  is  willing  to 
(lance ;  and  this  out  of  consideration  for  the  gentleman,  who  may  other- 
wise be  refused.  No  man  likes  to  be  refused  the  hand  of  a  lady,  though 
it  be  only  for  a  quadrille. 
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A.  brother  may  present  his  sister,  or  a  father  his  son,  without  any  kind 
of  preUniinary  :  but  only  when  there  is  no  inferiority  on  the  part  of  his 
own  family  to  that  of  the  aetjuaintance. 

Friends  may  introduce  friends  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  acfjuaintance, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  be  introduced  by  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Such  an  introduction  carries  more  authority  with  it. 

Introductions  at  evening  parties  are  now  almost  wholly  dispensed  with. 
Persons  who  meet  at  a  friend's  house  aie  ostensibly  upon  an  equality,  and 
pay  a  bad  compliment  to  the  host  by  appearing  suspicious  and  formal. 
Some  old-fashioned  country  hosts  yet  persevere  in  introducing  each  new- 
comer to  all  the  a.ssembled  g  lests.  It  is  a  custom  that  cannot  l)c  too  soon 
abolished,  and  one  that  places  the  last  unfortunate  visitor  in  a  singularly 
awkward  position.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  make  a  semicircular  bow, 
like  a  concert  singer  before  an  audience,  and  bear  the  general  gaze  with  as 
much  composure  as  possible. 

If,  when  entering  the  drawing-room,  your  name  has  been  wrongly 
announced,  or  has  passed  unheard  in  the  buzz  of  conversation,  make  your 
way  at  once  to  tlie  mistress  of  the  house,  if  you  are  a  stranger,  and  intro- 
duce yourself  by  name.  This  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  simi)lie- 
ity,  and  your  professional  or  titular  rank  made  as  little  of  as  possible. 

An  introduction  given  at  a  ball  for  the  mere  purpose' of  conducting  u 
lady  through  a  dance  does  not  give  the  gentleman  any  right  to  bow  to 
her  on  a  future  occasion.  If  he  commits  this  error,  he  must  remember 
that  she  is  not  bound  to  see  or  return  his  salutation. 


LETTEES  OF  INTEODUOTION. 

Do  not  lightly  give  or  promise  letters  of  introduction.  Always  remem- 
ber that  when  you  give  a  letter  of  introduction  you  lay  yourself  under  an 
obligation  to  the  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

No  one  delivers  a  letter  of  introduction  in  person.  It  places  you  in  the 
most  undignified  position  imaginable,  and  compels  you  to  wait  while  it  is 
being  read,  like  a  footman  who  has  been  told  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stranger  sends  you  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
his  card,  you  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  politeness  and  hospitality,  not  only 
to  call  upon  him  the  next  day,  but  to  follow  up  that  attention  with  others, 
If  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  the  most  correct  proceeding  is  to  invite 
liim  to  dine  with  you.  Should  this  not  be  within  your  power,  you  havej 
probably  the  entree  to  some  private  collections,  club-houses,  theatres,  or 
reading-rooms,  and  could  devote  a  few  hours  to  showing  him  thesi[ 
places. 
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should  be  held  gracefully  in  the  hand.     If  you  are  compelled  to  lay  it 
aside  put  it  on  the  floor. 

Umbrellas  should  invariably  be  left  in  the  hall. 

Never  take  favourite  dogs  into  a  drawing-room  when  you  make  a  mor- 
ning call.  Their  feet  may  be  dusty,  or  they  may  bark  at  the  sight  of 
strangers,  or,  being  of  too  friendly  a  disposition,  may  take  the  liberty  of 
lying  on  a  lady's  gown,  or  jumping  on  the  sofas  and  easy  chairs.  Where 
your  friend  has  a  favourite  cat  already  established  before  the  fire,  a  battle 
may  ensue,  and  one  or  both  of  the  pets  be  seriously  hurt.  Besides,  many 
persons  have  a  constitutional  antipathy  to  dogs,  and  others  never  allow 
their  own  to  be  seen  in  the  sitting-rooms.  For  all  or  any  of  those  reasons, 
a  visitor  has  no  right  to  inflict  upon  his  friend  the  society  of  his  dog  as 
well  as  of  himself. 

If,  when  you  call  upon  a  lady,  you  meet  a  lady  visitor  in  her  drawing- 
room,  you  should  rise  when  that  lady  takes  her  leave. 

If  other  visitors  are  announced,  and  you  have  already  remained  as  long 
as  courtesy  requires,  wait  till  they  are  seated,  and  then  rise  from  your 
chair,  take  leave  of  your  hostess,  and  bow  politely  to  the  newly-arrived 
guests.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  urged  to  remain,  but,  having  once  risen,  it 
is  always  best  to  go.  There  is  always  a  certain  air  of  gaucherie  in  resum- 
ing your  seat  and  repeating  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  look  at  your  watch  during  a  call,  ask  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  and  apologize  for  it  on  the  plea  of  other  appointments. 

CONVERSATION. 

Let  your  conversation  be  adapted  as  skilfully  as  may  be  to  your  com- 
pany. Some  men  make  a  point  of  talking  commonplace  to  all  ladies 
alike,  as  if  a  woman  could  only  be  a  trifler.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  for- 
get in  what  respects  the  education  of  a  lady  differs  from  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  commit  the  opposite  error  of  conversing  on  topics  with  which 
ladies  are  seldom  acquainted.  A  woman  of  sense  has  as  much  right  to  he 
annoyed  by  the  one,  as  a  lady  of  ordinary  education  by  the  other.  You 
cannot  pay  a  finer  compliment  to  a  woman  of  refinement  and  esprit  than 
by  leading  the  conversatio^i  into  such  a  channel  as  may  mark  your  appre- 
ciation of  her  superior  attainments. 

In  talking  with  ladies  of  ordinary  education,  avoid  political,  scientific 
or  commercial  topics,  and  choose  only  such  subjects  as  are  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  them. 

Remember  that  people  take  more  interest  in  their  own  affairs  than  in 
anything  else  which  you  can  name.     If  you  wish  your  conversation  to  be 
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thoroughly  agreeable,  lead  a  mother  to  talk  of  her  children,  a  young  lady 
of  her  last  ball,  an  author  of  his  forthcoming  book,  or  an  artist  of  his 
exhibition  picture.     Having  fiu-nished   the  topic,  you  need  only  listen 
and  you  are  sure  to  be  thougho  not  only  agreeable  but  thoroughly  sen- 
sible and  well-informed. 

Be  careful,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  not  always  to  make  a  point  of 
talking  to  persons  upon  general  matters  relating  to  their  professions.  To 
show  an  interest  in  their  immediate  concerns  is  flattering ;  but  to  con- 
verse with  them  too  much  about  their  own  arts  looks  as  if  you  thought 
them  ignorant  of  other  topics. 

Do  not  use  a  classical  quotation  in  the  presence  of  ladies  without  apolo- 
gizing for,  or  translating,  it.  Even  this  should  onl}'  be  done  when  no 
other  phrase  would  so  aptly  express  your  meaning.  Whether  in  the 
presence  of  ladies  or  gentlemen,  much  display  of  learning  is  pedantic  and 
out  of  place. 

There  is  a  certain  distinct  but  subdued  tone  of  voice  which  is  peculiar 
to  only  well-bred  persons.     A  loud  voice  is  both  disagreeable  and  vulgar. 
It  is  better  to  err  by  the  use  of  too  low  rather  than  too  loud  a  tone. 
Remember  that  all  "  slang  "  is  vulgar. 

Do  not  pun.  Puns  unless  they  rise  to  the  rank  of  witticisms,  are  to  be 
.scrupulously  avoided. 

Long  arguments  in  general  company,  however  entertaining  to  the  dis- 
putants, are  tiresome  to  the  last  degree  to  all  others.  You  should  always 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  conversation  from  dwelling  too  long  upon  one 
topic. 

Religion  is  a  topic  which  should  never  be  introduced  in  society.     It  is 
the  one  subject  on  which  persons  are  most  likely  to  differ,  and  least  able 
to  preserve  temper. 
Never  interrupt  a  person  who  is  speaking. 

To  listen  well,  is  almost  as  great  an  art  as  to  talk  well.  It  is  not 
enough  only  to  listen.  You  must  endeavour  to  seem  interegted  in  the 
conversation  of  others. 

It  is  considered  extremely  ill-bred  when  persons  whisper  in  soci'' 
or  converse  in  a  language  in  which  all  present  are  not  familiar.     If 
have  private  matters  to  discuss  you  should  appoint  a  proper  time  and 
place  to  do  so,  without  paying  others  the  ill  compliment  of  excluding 
them  from  your  conversation. 

It  a  foreigner  be  one  of  the  guests  at  a  small  party,  and  does  not  under- 
stand Engli.sh  sutficiently  to  follow  what  is  said,  good-breeding  demands 
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that  th  3  conversation  shall  be  carried  on  in  his  own  language.  If  at  a 
dinner  party,  the  same  rule  applies  to  those  at  his  end  of  the  table. 

If  upon  the  entrance  of  a  visitor  you  carry  on  the  thread  of  a  previous 
conversation,  you  should  brietiy  recapitulate  to  hirn  what  has  been  said 
before  he  arrived. 

Always  look,  but  never  stare,  at  those  with  whom  you  converse. 

In  order  to  meet  the  general  needs  of  conversation  in  society,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  man  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  current  news 
and  historical  events  of  at  least  the  last  few  years. 

Never  talk  upon  subjects  of  which  you  know  nothing,  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  information.  Many  young  men  imagine  that 
because  they  frequent  exhibitions  and  operas  they  are  qualified  judges  of 
art.     No  mistake  is  more  egregious  or  universal. 

Those  who  introduce  anecdotes  into  their  conversation  ai'e  warned  that 
these  should  invariably  be  "  short,  witty,  eloquent,  new,  and  not  far- 
fetched." 

Scandal  is  the  least  excusable  of  all  conversational  vulgarities. 

In  conversing  with  a  man  of  rank,  do  not  too  frequently  give  him  liis 
title. 

THE  PROMENADE. 

A  well-bred  man  must  entertain  no  respect  for  the  l)rim  of  his  hat. 
"  A  bow,"  says  La  Fontaine,  "  is  a  note  drawn  at  sight."  You  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  it  immediately,  and  to  the  full  amount.  True  politeness 
demands  that  the  hat  should  be  quite  lifted  from  the  head. 

On  meeting  friends  with  whom  you  are  likely  to  shake  hands  remove 
your  hat  with  the  left  hand  in  order  to  leave  the  right  hand  free. 

If  you  meet  a  lady  in  the  street  whom  you  are  sufficiently  intimate  to 
address,  do  not  stop  her,  but  turn  round  and  walk  beside  her  in  which- 
ever direction  she  is  going.  When  you  have  said  all  that  you  wish  to 
say,  you  can  take  your  leave. 

If  you  meet  a  lady  with  whom  you  are  not  particularly  well  acquainted, 
wait  for  her  recognition  before  you  venture  to  bow  to  her. 

In  bowing  to  a  lady  whom  you  are  not  going  to  address,  lift  your  hat 
with  that  hand  which  is  farthest  from  her.  For  instance,  if  you  pass 
her  on  the  right  side,  use  your  left  hand ;  if  on  the  left,  use  your  right. 

If  you  are  on  horseback  and  wish  to  conveise  witli  a  lady  who  is  on 
foot,  you  must  dismount  and  lead  your  horse,  so  as  not  to  give  her  the 
fatigue  of  looking  up  to  your  leval.  Neither  should  you  subject  her  to 
the  impropriety  of  carrying  on  a  conversation  in  a  tone  necessarily  louder 
than  is  sanctioned  in  public  by  the  laws  of  good  breeding. 
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When  you  meet  fi-iends  or  acquaintances  in  the  streets,  at  the  exhibi- 
tions, or  p.ny  public  places,  take  care  not  to  pronounce  their  names  so 
loudly  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passers-by.  Never  call  across 
the  street ;  and  never  carry  on  a  dialoj^ue  in  a  public  vehicle,  unless  your 
interlocutor  occupies  the  seat  beside  your  own. 

In  walking  with  a  lady  take  charge  of  any  small  parcel,  parasol,  or 
book  with  which  she  may  be  encumbered. 

DRESS. 

A  gentleman  should  always  be  so  well  dressed  that  his  dres3  shall  never 
be  observed  at  all.  Docs  this  sound  like  an  enigma  ?  It  is  not  meant 
for  one.  It  only  implies  that  perfect  simplicity  is  perfect  elegance,  and 
that  the  true  test  of  taste  in  the  toilet  of  a  gentleman  is  its  entire  har- 
mony, unobtrusiveness,  and  becomingness.  If  any  friend  should  say  to 
you,  "  What  a  hand.some  waistcoat  you  have  on  !  "  you  may  depend  that 
a  leas  handsome  waistcoat  would  be  in  better  taste.  If  you  hear  it  said 
that  Mr.  So  and-So  wears  superb  jewellery,  you  may  conclude  beforehand 
that  he  wears  too  much.  Display,  in  short,  is  ever  to  be  avoided,  especi- 
ally in  matters  of  dress.  The  toilet  is  the  domain  of  the  fair  sex.  Let  a 
wise  man  leave  its  graces  and  luxuries  to  his  wife,  daughters,  or  sisters, 
and  seek  to  be  himself  appreciated  for  something  of  higher  worth  than 
the  stud  in  his  shirt  or  the  trinkets  on  his  chain. 

To  be  too  much  in  the  fashion  is  as  vulgar  as  to  be  too  far  behind  it. 
No  really  well-bred  man  follows  every  new  cut  that  he  sees  in  his  tailor's 
fashion-book. 

In  the  morning  wear  frock  coats,  double-breasted  waistcoats,  and  trou- 
sers of  lijjht  or  dark  colours,  Jiccordinsf  to  the  season. 

In  the  evening,  though  only  in  the  bosom  of  your  own  fandly,  wear 
only  black,  and  be  as  scrupulous  to  put  on  a  dress  coat  as  if  you  expected 
visitors.     If  you  have  sons,  bring  them  up  to  do  the  .same.     It  is  the 

observance  of  these  minor  trifles  in  domestic  etiquette  which  marks  the 

true  gentleman. 
For  evening  parties,  dinner  parties,  and  balls,  wear  a  black  dress  coat, 

black  trousers,  black  silk  or  cloth  waistcoat,  white  cravat,  white  or  grey 

kid  gloves,  an-l  thin  patent  leather  boots.     A  black  cravat  may  be  worn 

in  full  dress,  but  is  not  so  elegant  as  a  white  one. 
Let  your  jewellery  be  of  the  best,  but  the  least  gaudy  description,  and 

wear  it  very  sparingly.    \  single  stud,  a  gold  watch  and  guard,  and  one 

handsome  ring,  are  as  many  ornaments  as  a  gentleman  can  wear  with 

propriety. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  in  the  choice  of  jewellery  that  mere  costliness 
is  not  always  the  test  of  value  ;  and  that  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  such 
as  a  fine  cameo,  or  a  natural  rarity,  such  as  a  black  pearl,  is  a  more  dis- 
tingue possession  than  a  large  brilliant,  which  any  rich  and  tasteless  vul- 
garian can  buy  as  easily  as  youi'self.  For  a  ring,  the  gentleman  of  fine 
taste  would  prefer  a  precious  antique  intaglio  to  the  handsomest  diamond 
or  ruby  that  could  be  bought  at  Tifi'any's. 

Of  all  precious  stones,  the  opal  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  the  least 
commonplace.  No  vulgar  man  purchases  an  opal.  He  invariably  i)refers 
the  more  showy  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  or  emerald. 

Unless  you  are  a  snufF-taker,  never  carry  any  but  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

In  the  morning  you  wear  a  long  cravat  fastened  by  a  pin,  be  careful  to 
avoid  what  may  be  called  alliteration  of  colour.  We  have  seen  a  tur- 
quoise pin  worn  in  a  violet-coloured  cravat,  and  the  effect  was  frightful. 
Choose,  if  possible,  complementary  colours,  and  their  secondaries.  For 
instance,  if  the  stone  in  your  pin  be  torquoise,  wear  it  with  brown,  or 
crimson  mixed  with  black,  or  black  and  orange.  If  a  ruby,  contrast  it 
with  shades  of  green.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  mix- 
ture and  contrast  of  colours  in  your  waistcoat  and  cravat.  Thus,  a  buff 
waistcoat  and  blue  tie,  or  brown  and  blue,  or  brown  and  green,  or  brown 
and  magenta,  green  and  magenta,  green  and  mauve,  are  all  good  arrange- 
ments of  colour. 

Coloured  shirts  may  be  worn  in  the  morning,  but  they  should  be  small 
in  pattern  and  quiet  in  colour. 

In  these  days  of  public  baths  and  universal  progress,  we  trust  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  necessity  of  the  most  fastidious 
personal  cleanliness.  The  hair,  the  teeth,  the  nails,  should  be  faultlessly 
kept ;  and  a  soiled  shirt,  a  dingy  pocket-handkerchief,  or  a  light  waist- 
coat that  has  been  worn  once  too  often,  are  things  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided  by  any  man  who  is  ambitious  of  preserving  the  exterior  of  a 
gentleman. 

EIDING  AND  DRIVING. 


Riding,  as  in  walking,  give  the  lady  the  wall. 

If  you  assist  a  lady  to  mount,  hold  your  hand  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  ground  that  she  may  place  her  foot  in  it.  As  she  springs,  you 
aid  her  by  the  impetus  of  your  hand.  In  doing  this,  it  is  always  better 
to  agree  ui)on  a  signal,  that  her  spring  and  your  assistance  may  come  at 
the  same  moment. 
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For  this  purpose  there  is  no  better  form  than  the  old  duelling  one  of 
"  one,  two,  three." 

When  tiie  lady  is  in  the  saddle,  it  is  your  place  to  find  the  stirrup  for 
her,  and  guide  her  left  foot  to  it.  When  this  is  done,  she  rises  in  her  seat 
and  you  assist  her  to  draw  her  habit  straight. 

Kven  when  a  groom  is  present,  it  is  more  polite  for  the  gentleman  him- 
self to  perform  this  office  for  his  fair  companion  ;  as  it  would  be  more 
polite  for  him  to  hand  her  a  chair  than  to  have  it  h<anded  by  a  servant. 

If  the  lady  be  light,  you  must  take  care  not  to  give  her  too  much  im- 
petus in  mounting.  We  have  known  a  lady  nearly  thrown  over  her  horse 
by  a  misplaced  zeal  of  this  kind. 

If  the  gate  has  to  be  opened,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  your 
j)l<ice  to  hold  it  open  till  the  lady  has  passed  through. 

In  driving,  a  gentleman  places  himself  with  his  back  to  the  horses,  and 
leaves  the  best  scat  for  the  ladies. 

When  the  carriage  stops,  the  gentleman  should  alight  first,  in  order  to 
assist  the  lady. 

To  get  in  and  out  of  a  carriage  gracefully  is  a  simple  but  important 
accomplishment.  If  there  is  but  one  step,  and  you  are  going  to  take  your 
seat  facing  the  horses,  put  your  left  foot  on  the  step,  and  enter  the  carriage 
with  your  right  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drop  at  once  into  your  seat.  If 
you  are  about  to  sit  with  your  back  to  the  horses,  reverse  the  process.  As 
you  step  into  the  carriage  be  careful  to  keep  your  back  towards  the  seat 
you  arc  about  to  occupy,  so  as  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  turning  when 
you  are  once  in, 

A  gentleman  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  stepping  on  ladies'  dresses 
when  he  gets  in  or  out  of  a  carriage.  He  should  also  beware  of  shutting 
them  in  with  the  door. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PARTIES. 


Elegant  morning  dress,  general  good  manners,  and  some  acquaintance 
with  the  topics  of  the  day  and  the  games  above  named,  are  all  the  quali- 
neations  especially  necessary  to  a  gentleman  at  a  morning  party. 

An  evening  party  begins  about  nine  o'clock  P.M.,  and  ends  about  mid- 
night, or  somewhat  later.  Good  breeding  neither  demands  that  you 
should  present  yourself  at  the  commencement  nor  remain  till  the  clo.se  of 
the  evening.  You  come  and  go  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  you.  and 
by  these  means  are  at  liberty,  during  the  height  of  the  season  when  even- 
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ing  parties  are  numerous,  to  present  yourself  at  two  or  three  houses  dur- 
ing a  single  evening. 

At  very  large  and  fasliionable  receptions,  the  hostess  is  generally  to  be 
found  near  the  door.  Should  you,  however,  find  yourself  separated  by  a 
dense  crowd  of  guests,  you  are  at  liberty  to  recognise  those  who  are  near 
you,  and  those  whom  you  encounter  as  you  make  your  way  slowly 
through  the  throng. 

If  you  are  at  the  house  of  a  new  acquaintance  and  find  yourself  amon<ir 
entire  strangers,  remember  that  by  so  meeting  under  one  roof  you  are  all 
in  a  certain  sense  made  known  to  one  another,  and  should  therefore  con- 
verse freely,  as  equals.  To  shrink  away  to  some  side-table  and  affect  to 
be  absorbed  in  .some  album  or  illustrated  work;  or,  if  you  find  one 
unlucky  acquaintance  in  the  room,  to  fasten  upon  him  like  a  drowning 
man  clinging  to  a  spar,  are  gaucheries  which  no  shyness  can  excuse.  An 
easy  and  unembarrassed  manner,  and  the  self-possession  requisite  to  open 
a  conversation  with  those  who  hapi)en  to  be  near  you,  are  the  indispen- 
sable credentials  of  a  well-bred  man. 

At  an  evening  party,  do  not  remain  too  long  in  one  spot.  To  be  afraid 
to  move  from  one  drawing-room  to  another  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  neophyte 
in  society. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  your  handkerchief,  do  so  as  noiselessly  as 
possible.  To  blow  ^-our  nose  as  if  it  were  a  trombone,  or  to  turn  your  head 
aside  when  using  your  handkerchief,  are  vulgarities  scrupulously  to  be 
avoided. 

Never  stand  upon  the  hearth  with  your  back  to  the  fire  or  stove,  either 
in  a  friend's  house  or  your  own. 

Never  offer  anyone  the  chair  from  which  you  have  just  risen,  unless 
there  is  no  other  disenofaged. 

If,  when  supper  is  announced,  no  lady  has  been  specially  placed  imder 
your  care  by  the  hostess,  oft'er  your  arm  to  whichever  lady  you  may  have 
hist  conversed  with. 

If  you  possess  any  musical  accomplishments,  do  not  wait  to  be  pressed 
and  entreated  by  your  hostess,  but  comply  immediately  when  she  pays 
you  the  compliment  of  inviting  you  to  play  or  sing.  Remember,  however, 
that  only  the  lady  of  the  house  has  the  right  to  ask  you.  If  others  do  so, 
you  can  put  them  off  in  some  polite  way ;  but  must  not  comply  till  the 
hostess  herself  invites  you. 

If  you  sing  comic  songs,  be  careful  that  they  are  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable kind,  and  likely  to  offend  neither  the  tastes  nor  prejudices  of  the 
society  in  which  you  find  yourself. 
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If  the  party  be  of  a  small  and  social  kind,  and  those  games  called  by 
the  French  lea  jeux  innocents  are  proposed,  do  not  object  to  join  in  then> 
when  invited.  It  may  be  that  they  demand  some  slight  exercise  of  wit 
and  readiness,  and  that  you  do  not  feel  yourself  calculated  to  shine  in 
them ;  but  it  is  better  to  seem  dull  than  disagreeable,  and  those  who  are 
obliging  can  always  find  some  clever  neighbour  to  a.ssist  them  in  the 
moment  of  need.  The  game  of  "  consequences  "  is  one  whicli  unfortunately 
gives  too  much  scope  to  liberty  of  expression.  If  you  ynn  in  this  game,, 
we  cannot  too  earnestly  enjoin  you  never  to  write  down  one  word  which 
the  most  pure-minded  woman  present  might  not  read  aloud  without  a 
blush.  Jests  of  an  equivocal  character  are  not  only  vulgar,  but  con- 
toinptible. 

Impromptu  chai'ades  are  frequently  organized  at  friendly  parties. 
Unless  you  have  really  some  talent  for  acting  and  some  readiness  of  speech,, 
you  should  remember  that  you  only  put  others  out  and  expose  your  own 
inability  by  taking  part  in  these  entertainments.  Of  course,  if  3'our  help 
is  really  needed  and  you  would  disoblige  by  refusing,  you  must  do  your 
best,  and  by  doing  it  as  quietly  and  coolly  as  possible,  avoid  being  awk- 
ward or  ridiculous. 

Should  an  impromptu  polka  or  quadrille  be  got  up  after  supper  at  a 
party  where  no  dancing  was  intended,  be  sure  not  to  omit  putting  on 
gloves  before  you  stand  up.  It  is  well  always  to  have  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  in  your  pocket  in  case  of  need ;  but  even  black  are  better  under 
these  circumstances  than  none. 

Even  though  you  may  take  no  pleasure  in  cards,  some  knowledge  of  the 
eti(iuette  and  rules  belonging  to  the  games  most  in  vogue  is  necessary  ta 
you  in  society. 

Never  let  even  politeness  induce  you  to  play  for  high  stakes.  Etiquette 
is  the  minor  morality  of  life  ;  but  it  never  should  be  allowed  to  outweigh 
the  higher  code  of  right  and  wrong. 

Be  scrupulous  to  observe  silence  when  any  of  the  company  are  playing 
or  singing.  Remember  that  they  are-  doing  this  for  the  amusement  of  the 
rest ;  and  that  to  talk  at  such  a  time  is  as  ill-bred  as  if  you  were  to  tiu-n 
your  back  upon  a  person  who  was  talking  to  you,  and  begin  a  conversa- 
tion with  someone  else. 

If  you  are  yourself  the  performer,  bear  in  mind  that  in  music,  as  in 
speech,  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit."  Two  verses  of  a  song,  or  four  pages 
of  a  piece,  are  at  all  times  enough  to  give  pleasure.  If  your  audience 
desire  more  they  will  ask  for  it ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  flattering  to  be 
encored  than  to  receive  the  thanks  of  your  hearers,  not  so  much  in  grati- 
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tude  for  what  you  have  given  them,  but  in  relief  that  you  have  left  off. 
You  should  try  to  suit  your  music,  like  your  conversation,  to  your  com- 
pany, A  solo  of  Beethoven's  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  some 
circles  as  a  comic  song  at  a  Quaker's  meeting.  To  those  who  only  care 
for  the  light  popularities  of  the  season,  give  Verdi.  To  connoisseurs,  if 
you  perform  well  enough  to  venture,  give  such  music  as  will  bo  likely  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  fine  taste.  Above  all,  attempt  nothing  that  you 
cannot  execute  with  ease  and  precision. 

In  retiring  from  a  crowded  party  it  is  unncviessary  that  you  should  seek 
out  the  hostess  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  her  a  formal  good-night.  By 
•doing  this  you  would,  perhaps,  remind  others  that  it  was  getting  late,  and 
cause  the  party  to  break  up.  If  you  meet  the  lady  of  the  house  on  your 
way  to  the  drawing-room  door,  take  your  leave  of  her  as  unobstrusively  as 
possible,  and  slip  away  without  attracting  the  attention  of  her  other 
guests. 

THE  DINNER  TABLE. 

To  be  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  eti(iuette  pertaining  to  this 
subject  is  of  the  highest   importance  to  every  gentleman.     Ease,  savoir 
Jaire,  and  good-breeding  are  nowhere  more  indispensable  than  at  the  din- 
ner-table, and  the  absence  of  them  is  nowhere  more  apparent. 

An  invitation  to  dine  should  be  replied  to  immediately,  and  unequivo- 
■cally  accepted  or  declined.  Once  accepted,  nothing  but  an  event  of  the 
last  importance  should  cause  3'ou  to  fail  in  your  engagement. 

To  be  exactly  punctual  is  the  strictest  politeness  on  these  occasions.  If 
you  are  too  early,  you  are  in  the  way ;  if  too  late,  you  spoil  the  dinner, 
annoy  the  hostess,  and  are  hated  by  the  rest  of  the  guests.  Some  auth- 
orities are  even  of  opinion  that  in  the  question  of  a  dinner  party,  "  never" 
is  better  than  "  late  "  ;  and  one  author  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  "  if  you 
do  not  reach  the  house  till  dinner  is  served,  you  had  better  retire  to  a 
■restaurateur's,  and  thence  send  an  apology,  and  not  interrupt  the  har- 
mony of  the  courses  by  awkward  excuses  and  cold  acceptance" 

When  the  party  is  assembled,  the  mistress  or  master  of  the  house  will 
point  out  to  each  gentleman  the  lady  whom  he  is  to  conduct  to  the  table. 
If  she  be  a  stranger,  you  had  better  seek  an  introduction  ;  if  a  previous 
acquaintance,  take  care  to  be  near  her  when  the  dinner  is  announced ; 
offer  your  arm,  and  go  down  according  to  precedence.  This  order  of  pre- 
cedence must  be  arranged  by  the  host  or  hostess. 

When  the  dinner  is  announced,  the  host  offers  his  arm  to  the  lady  of 
most  distinction,  invites  the  rest  to  follow  by  a  few  words  or  a  bow,  ana 
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leiuls  the  way.  Tlie  lady  of  the  house  should  then  follow  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  most  entitled  to  that  honour,  and  the  visitors  follow  in  the- 
order  that  the  master  of  the  house  lias  previously  arranged.  The  lady  of 
tliL'  house  frequently  remains  however,  till  the  last,  that  she  may  see  her 
guests  go  down  in  the  prescribed  order ;  but  the  plan  is  not  a  convenient 
one.  It  is  much  better  that  the  hostess  should  be  in  hor  place  as  the 
guests  enter  the  dining-room,  in  order  that  she  may  indicate  their  seats- 
to  them  as  they  come  in,  and  not  find  them  all  crowded  together  in  uncer- 
tainty when  she  arrives.  If  cards  with  names  are  on  the  table  seek  that 
of  the  lady  whom  you  liave  taken  to  dinner. 

The  number  of  guests  at  a  dinner-party  should  always  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  table.  When  the  party  is  too  small,  conversation 
flags,  and  a  general  air  of  desolation  pervades  the  table.  When  they  are- 
too  many,  everyone  is  inconvenienced.  A  space  of  two  feet  should  be  al- 
lowed to  each  person.  It  is  well  to  arrange  a  party  in  such  wise  that  th& 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  be  equal. 

The  lady  of  the  house  takes  the  h^ad  of  the  table.  The  gentleman  who 
led  her  down  to  dinner  occupies  the  seat  on  her  I'ight  hand,  and  the  gen- 
tleman next  in  order  of  precedence  that  on  her  left.  The  master  o£  the 
house  takes  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  lady  whom  he  escorted  sits  on  hi» 
right  hand,  and  the  lady  next  in  order  of  precedence  on  his  left. 

The  gentlemen  v/ho  support  the  lady  of  the  house  should  offer  to  relieve 
her  of  the  duties  of  hostess.  Many  ladies  are  well  pleased  thus  to  dele- 
gate the  difticulties  of  carving,  and  all  gentlemen  who  accept  invitations 
to  dinner  should  be  prepared  to  render  such  assistance  when  called  upon. 
To  offer  to  carve  a  dish,  and  then  perform  the  office  unskilfully,  is  an  un- 
l)ardonable  gaucherie.     Every  gentleman  should  carve,  and  carve  well. 

As  soon  as  you  are  seated  at  the  table,  remove  your  gloves,  place  your 
table  napkin  across  your  knees,  and  remove  the  roll  which  you  find  prob- 
ably within  it  to  the  left  side  of  your  plate. 

The  soup  should  be  placed  on  the  table  first. 

In  eating  soup,  remember  always  to  take  it  from  the  side  of  the  spoon, 
and  to  make  no  sound  in  doing  so. 

If  the  servants  do  not  go  round  with  wine  the  gentlemen  should  h(3lp  the 
ladies  and  themselves  to  sherry  or  sauterne  immediately  after  the  soup. 

You  should  never  ask  for  a  second  supply  of  either  soup  or  fish  ;  it 
delays  the  next  course  and  keeps  the  table  waiting. 

Never  offer  to  "  assist "  your  neighbours  to  this  or  that  dish.  The  word 
IS  inexpressibly  vulgar — all  the  more  vulgar  fur  its  affectation  of  elegance. 
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*'  Slmll  T  send  you  some  mutton  ? "  or  "  may  I  help  you  to  canvas-back  ? " 
is  better  chosen  and  better  bred. 

If  you  are  asked  to  take  wine,  it  is  polite  to  select  the  same  as  that 
which  your  interlocutor  is  drinking.  Ifyou  invite  a  lady  to  take  wine, 
you  should  ask  her  which  she  will  prefer,  and  then  take  the  same  your- 
self. Should  you,  however,  for  any  reason  prefer  some  other  vintage,  you 
•can  take  it  by  courteously  requesting  her  j)crTnission. 

As  soon  as  you  are  helped,  begin  to  eat ;  or,  if  the  viands  are  too  hot 
for  your  palate,  take  up  your  knife  and  fork  and  apjjcar  to  begin.  To 
wait  for  others  is  now  not  only  old-fashioned,  but  ill-bred. 

Never  of^br  to  pass  on  the  j)late  to  which  you  have  been  helped. 

In  helping  soup,  fish,  or  any  other  dish,  remember  that  to  overfill  a 
plate  is  as  bad  as  to  supply  it  too  scantily. 

Silver  fish-knives  will  now  always  be  met  with  at  the  best  tables ;  but 
where  there  are  none,  a  piece  of  crust  should  be  taken  in  the  left  hand, 
And  the  fork  in  the  right.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  in  eatini^ 
fish. 

We  presume  it  is  scarcely  neoessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  he  is 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  convey  his  knife  to  his  mouth.  Peas 
are  eaten  with  the  fork  ;  tarts,  curry,  and  puddings  of  all  kinds  with  the 
spoon. 

Always  help  fish  with  a  fish-slice,  and  tart  and  puddings  with  a  spoon, 
or,  if  necessary,  a  spoon  and  fork. 

Asparagus  must  be  helped  with  the  asparagus- tongs. 

In  eating  asparagus,  it  is  well  to  observe  what  others  do,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Some  very  well-bred  people  eat  it  with  the  fingers  ;  others  cut  off 
the  heads,  and  convey  them  to  the  mouth  upon  the  fork.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  correct. 

In  eating  stone  fruit,  such  as  chemes,  damsons,  etc.,  the  same  rule  had 
better  be  observed.  Some  put  the  stones  out  from  the  mouth  into  a  spoon, 
and  so  convey  them  to  the  plate.  Others  cover  the  lips  with  the  Imnd, 
drop  them  unseen  into  the  palm,  and  so  deposit  them  on  the  side  of  the 
plate.  In  our  own  opinion,  the  latter  is  the  better  way,  as  it  effectually 
conceals  the  return  of  the  stones,  which  is  certainly  the  })oint  of  highest 
importance.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is,  that  they  must 
never  be  dropped  from  the  mouth  to  the  plate. 

In  helping  sauce,  always  pour  it  on  the  side  of  the  plate. 

If  the  servants  do  not  go  round  with  the  vnne  (wliich  is  by  far  the  best 
custom),  the  gentlemen  at  a  dinner  table  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
office  of  helping  thuso  ladies  who  sit  near  them.     Ladies  take  more  wine 
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in  the  present  day  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago,  and  gentlemen  should 
remember  this,  and  otter  it  frecjuently.  Ladies  cannot  very  well  ask  for 
wine,  but  they  can  always  decline  it.  At  all  event.';  tliey  do  not  like  to  bo 
neglected,  or  to  see  gentlemen  liberally  helping  themselves,  without  ob- 
siiving  whether  their  fair  neighhoiir's  glasses  are  full  or  empty. 

The  habit  of  taking  wine  with  each  other  has  almost  wholly  gone  out 
of  fashion.  A  gentlcMoan  may  ask  the  lady  whom  he  conducted  do^^  n  to 
dinner,  or  ho  may  ask  the  lady  of  the  house  to  take  wine  with  him.  But 
even  these  last  remnants  of  the  old  custom  are  fast  falling  into  disuse. 

Unless  you  are  a  total  abstainer,  it  is  extremel}'  uncivil  to  decline  tak- 
ing wine  if  you  are  invited  to  do  so.     In  accepting,  you  have  only  to  pour 
a  little  fresh  wine  into   your  glass,  look  at  the  person   who  invited  you, 
liuw  slightly,  and  take  a  sip  from  the  gla.ss. 
It  is  particularly  ill-bred  to  empty  your  glass  on  these  occasions. 
Certain  wines  are  taken   with  certain  dishes,  by  old-established   ci  s- 
toin — as  sherry  or   sauterne,  with  soup  and  fish ;  hock   and  claret,   with 
roast   meat ;  punch  with  turtle ;  champagne   with  sweet-bread  and  cut- 
lets ;  port  with  venison  ;  port  or  burgundy,  with  game  ;  .sparkling    wines 
between  the  roast  and  the  confectionery  ;  mo>deira  with  sweets  ;  port  with 
choese ;  and   for  dessert,  port,  tokay,  madeira,  shei-ry  and    claret.     Red 
wines  should  never  be  iced,  even  in  summer.     Claret  and  burgundy  .should 
always   be  .slightly   warmed;  claret-cup  and  champagne   cup   .should,  of 
course,  be  iced. 

Instead  of  cooling  their  wines  in  the  ice  pail,  some  hosts  introduce  clear 
ice  upon  the  table,  broken  up  in  small  lumps,  to  be  put  inside  the  glasses. 
Tliis  cannot  be  too  strongly  rei)rehended.     Melting  ice  can  but  weaken  the 
quality  and  flavour  of  the  wine.     Those  who  desire  to   drink  wine  and 
c'a^er,  can  ask  for  iced  water  if  they  choose,  but  it  savours  too  much  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  host  to  insinuate  the  ice  inside  the  glasses  of 
his  guests  when  the  wine  could  be  more  effectually  iced  outside  the  bottle. 
A  .silver  knife  and  fork  should  be  placed  to  each  guest  at  dessert. 
If  you  are  asked  to  prepare  fruit  for  a  lady,  be  careful  i.o  do  so  by  means 
of  thg  silver  knife  and  fork  only,  and  never  to  touch  it  with  your  fingers. 
It  is  wise  never  to  partake  of  any  dish   without  knowing  of  what  in- 
gredients it  is  composed.     You  can  always  ask  the  servant  who  hands  it 
to  you,  and  you  thereby  avoid  all  danger  of  having  to  commit  the  impolite- 
ness of  leaving  it,  and  showing  that  you  do  not  approve  of  it. 
Never  speak  while  you  have  anything  in  your  mouth. 
Be  careful  never  to  taste  soups  or  puddings  till  you  are  sure  they  are 
sufficiently  cool ;  as,  by  disregarding  this  caution,  you  may  be  compelled 
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to  swallow  what  is  dangerously  hot,  or  be  driven  to  the  unpardonable  al- 
ternative of  returning  it  to  your  plate. 

When  eating  or  drinking,  avoid  every  kind  of  audible  testimony  to  the 
fact. 

Finger-glasses,  containing  water  slightly  warmed  and  perfumed,  are 
placed  to  each  person  at  dessert.  In  these  you  may  dip  the  tips  of  your 
lingers,  wiping  them  afterwards  on  your  table-napkin.  If  the  tingcr-glass 
and  doyley  are  placed  on  your  dessert-plate,  yoa  should  immediately  re- 
move the  doyley  to  the  left  of  your  plate,  and  place  the  finger-glass  upon 
it.     By  these  means  yor^  leave  the  right  for  the  wine-glasses. 

Be  careful  to  know^  the  shapes  of  the  various  kinds  of  wine-glasses  com- 
monly in  use,  in  order  that  you  may  never  put  forward  one  for  another. 
High  and  narrow,  and  very  broad  and  shallow  glasses,  are  used  for  cham- 
pagne ;  large,  goblet-shaped  glasses  for  burgundy  and  claret ;  ordinary 
wine-glasses  for  sherry  and  madeira  ;  green  glasses  for  hock ;  and  some- 
what large,  bell-shaped  glasses  for  port. 

Port,  sherry,  and  madeira  are  decanted.  Hock  and  champagnes  appear 
in  their  native  bottles.  Claret  and  burgundy  are  handed  around  in  a 
claret  jug. 

Coffee  and  liqueurs  should  be  handed  round  when  the  dessert  has  been 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  table.  After  this,  the  ladies  generally 
retire. 

Should  no  servant  be  present  to  do  so,  the  gentleman  who  is  nearest  the 
door  should  hold  it  for  the  ladies  to  pass  through. 

When  the  ladies  are  leaving  the  dining-room,  the  gentlemen  all  rise  in 
their  places,  and  do  not  resume  their  sieats  till  the  last  lady  is  gone. 

If  you  should  unfortunately  overturn  or  break  anything,  do  not  apolo- 
gize for  it.  You  can  show  your  regret  in  your  face,  but  it  is  not  well-bred 
to  put  it  into  words. 

Should  ycu  injure  a  lady's  dress,  apologize  amply,  and  assist  her,  if  pos- 
sible, to  remove  all  traces  of  the  damage. 

To  abstain  from  taking  the  hial;  piece  on  the  dish,  or  the  last  glass  of 
wine  in  the  decanter,  only  because  it  is  the  last,  is  highly  ill-bred.  It  im- 
plies a  fear  that  the  vacancy  cannot  be  supplied,  and  almost  conveys  an 
affront  to  your  host. 

In  summing  up  the  little  duties  and  la\  3  of  the  table,  a  popular  author 
has  said  that — "The  chief  matter  of  consideration  at  the  dinner- table — as, 
indeed,  everywhere  else  in  the  life  of  a  gentleman — is  to  be  perfectly  com- 
posed and  at  his  ease.  He  speaks  deliberately  ;  he  performs  the  most  im- 
portant act  or  the  day  as  if  he  were  performing  the  most  ordinary.    Yet 
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there  is  no  appearance  of  trifling  or  want  of  gravity  in  his  manner,  he 
maintains  the  dignity  which  is  so  becoming  on  so  vital  an  occasion.  He 
performs  all  the  ceremonies,  yet  in  the  stylo  of  one  who  performs  no  cere- 
monies at  all.  He  goes  through  all  the  complicated  duties  of  the  scene  as 
if  he  were  '  to  the  manner  born.' " 

To  the  giver  of  a  diiiner  we  have  but  one  or  two  remarks  to  offer.  If 
he  be  a  bachelor,  he  had  better  give  his  dinner  at  a  good  hotel.  If  a  mar- 
ried man,  he  will,  we  presume,  erter  into  council  with  his  wife  and  his 
cook.  In  any  case,  however,  he  .should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  entertain  his  friends  in  the  best  manner  that  his  means  permit  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  least  he  can  do  to  recompense  them  for  tin  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  which  they  incur  in  accepting  his  invitation. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  to  sit  long  in  tlie  dining-room  after 
the  ladies  have  retired  is  to  pay  a  bad  compliment  to  the  hostess  and  her 
fair  visitors ;  and  that  it  is  still  worse  to  rejoin  them  with  a  Hushed  face 
and  impaired  powers  of  thought.  A  refined  gentleman  is  always  tem- 
perate. 
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HOW  TO  OEGANIZE  A  DANOmG 
PARTY  OR  BALL. 

S  the  ninnber  of  guests  at  a  dinner-party  is  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  table,  so  should  the  number  of  invitations 
to  a  ball  be  limited  by  the  proportions  of  the  dancing  or 
ball-room.  A  prudent  hostess  will  always  invite  a  few 
more  guests  than  she  reallv  desires  to  entertain,  in  the 
certainty  that  there  will  be  some  deserters  when  tiie  ap- 
pointed evening  comes  round ;  but  she  will  at  the  same 
time  remember  that  to  overcrowd  her  room  is  to  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  love  dancing,  and  that  a  party  of 

this  kind  when  too  numerously  attended  is  as  great  a  failure  as  one  at 

which  too  few  are  present. 
A  room  which  is  nearly  sf[uarc,  yet  a  little  longer  than  it  is  broad,  will 

he  found  the  most  ftivourable  for  a  ball.     It  admits  of  two  quadrille  par- 
R 
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ties,  or  two  round  dances,  at  the  same  time.  In  a  perfectly  square  room 
this  arrangement  is  not  so  practicable  or  pleasant.  A  very  long  and  nar- 
row room,  and  their  number  in  this  country  is  legion,  is  obviously  of  the 
woi-st  shape  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  and  is  fit  only  for  quadrilles  and 
country  dances. 

The  top  of  the  ball-room  is  the  part  nearest  the  musicians.  In  a  private 
room,  the  top  is  where  it  would  bo  if  the  room  were  a  dining-room.  It  is 
generally  at  the  farthest  point  from  the  door.  Dancers  should  be  careful 
to  ascertain  the  top  of  the  room  before  taking  their  places,  as  the  top 
couples  always  lead  the  dances, 

A  good  floor  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  ball-room.  In  a  private 
house,  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  smooth,  well-stretched  holland,  with 
the  carpet  beneath. 

Abundance  of  light  and  free  ventilation  are  indispensable  to  the  spirits 
and  comfort  of  the  dancers. 

Good  music  is  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  ball  as  good  wine  to 
the  excellence  of  a  dinner.     No  hostess  should  tax  her  friends  for  this  part 
of  the  entertainment.     It  is  the  most  injurious  economy  imaginable.     La- 
dies who  would  prefer  to  dance  are  tied  to  the  pianoforte  ;  and  as  few 
amateurs  have  been  trained  in  the  art  of  playing  dance  music,  with  that 
strict  attention  to  time  and  accent  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  the  dancers,  a  teal  and  general  discontent  is  sure  to  be  the  re- 
sult.    To  play  dance  music  thoroughly  well  is  a  branch  of  the  art  which 
requires  considerable  practice.     It  is  as  diflferent  from  every  other  kind  of 
playing  as  whale  fi.shing  is  from  fly  fishing.     Those  who  give  private  balls 
will  do  well  ever  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  provide  skilled  musicians  for 
the  evening.     For  a  small  party,  a  piano  and  cornopean  make  a  very  plea- 
sant combination.     Unless  where  several  instruments  are  engaged  we  do 
not  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  violin  ;  although  in  some  respects 
the  finest  of  all  solo  instruments,  it  is  apt  to  sound  thin  and  shrill  when 
employed  on  mere  inexpressive  dance  tunes,  and  played  by  a  mere  dance 
player. 

Invitations  to  a  ball  or  dance  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  lady 
of  the  house,  and  wricten  on  small  note-paper  of  the  best  quality.  Elegant 
printed  forms,  some  of  them  printed  in  gold  or  silver,  are  to  be  had  at  every 
stationer's  by  those  who  prefer  them.  The  paper  may  be  gilt-edged,  but 
not  coloured. 

An  invitation  to  a  ball  should  be  sent  out  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
evening  appointed,  A  fortnight,  three  weeks,  and  even  a  month  may  be 
allowed  in  the  way  of  notice. 
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Not  move  tlmn  two  or  three  days  should  be  permitted  to  elapse  before 
you  reply  to  an  invitation  of  this  kind.  The  reply  should  alwa3's  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  should  be  couched  in  the  same  per- 
son as  the  invitation.     The  following  are  the  forms  generally  in  use  : — 

Mrs.  Molyneiix  re([ue8t3  the  honotir  of  Captain  Hamilton's  company  at  an  evening 
party,  on  Monday,  March  tht  1 1th  instant. 

Dancing  u'ill  begin  at  Ni)i£  o'clock, 

Thursday,  March  Ist. 


Captain  Hamilton  has  much  pleasure  in  accepting  Mrs.  Molyneux's  polite  invitation 
fur  Monday  evening,  March  the  11th  instan' 

Friday,  March  2nd, 

The  old  form  of"  presenting  compliments  "  is  now  out  of  fjishion. 

If  Mrs.  Molyneux  writes  to  Captain  Hamilton  in  the  first  person,  as 
"  My  dear  Sir,"  he  is  bound  in  etiquette  to  reply  "  My  dear  Madam." 

The  lady  who  gives  a  ball*  should  endeavour  to  secure  an  equal  num- 
ber of  dancers  of  both  sexes.  Many  private  parties  are  spoiled  by  the 
preponderance  of  young  ladies,  some  of  whom  never  get  partners  at  all, 
unless  they  dance  with  each  other. 

A  room  should  in  all  cases  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
ladies.  In  this  room  +hcro  ought  to  be  several  looking-glasses ;  attendants 
to  assist  the  fair  visitors  in  the  arrangement  of  their  hair  and  dress  ;  and 
some  place  in  which  the  cloaks  and  shawls  can  be  laid  in  order,  and  found 
at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is  well  to  affix  tickets  to  the  cloaks,  giving  a 
duplicate  at  the  same  time  to  each  lady,  as  at  the  public  theatres  and  con- 
cert njoms.  Needles  and  thread  should  also  be  at  hand,  to  repair  any  little  / 
accident  incurred  in  dancing. 

Another  room  should  be  devoted  to  refreshments,  and  kept  amply  sup- 
plied with  coffee,  lemonade,  ices,  wine,  and  biscuits  during  the  evening. 
Where  this  cannot  be  arranged,  the  refreshments  should  be  handed  round 
between  the  dances. 

The  question  of  supper  is  one  which  so  entirely  depends  on  the  means 
of  those  who  give  a  ball  or  evening  party,  that  very  little  c  .i  be  said  upon 
it  in  a  treatise  of  this  description.  Where  money  is  no  object,  it  is  of 
course  always  preferable  to  have  the  whole  supper,  "with  all  appliances 
and  means  to  boot,"  sent  in  from  some  first-rate  house.  It  spares  all  trou- 
ble whether  to  the  entertainers  or  their  servants,  and  relieves  the  hostess 

*  It  win  be  understood  that  we  use  the  word  "  ball'  to  Bignify  a  private  parly  where  there  is 
Jancing,  as  well  as  a  public  ball. 
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of  everj'^  anxiety.  Where  circumstances  render  such  a  course  imprudent, 
we  would  only  observe  that  a  home-provided  supper,  however  simple, 
should  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  abundant  in  quantity.  Dancers  are  gene- 
rally hungry  people,  and  feel  themselves  much  aggineved  if  the  supply  of 
sandwiches  proves  unequal  to  the  demand. 


BALL-EOOM  TIOLETTE. 


^'^. 


LADIES. 

The  style  of  a  lady's  dress  is  a  matter  so  entirely  dependent  on  age, 
means,  and  fashion,  that  we  can  offer  but  little  advice  upon  it.  Fashion  is 
so  variable,  that  statements  which  are  true  of  it  to-day  may  be  false  a 
month  hence.  Respecting  no  institution  of  modern  society  is  it  so  dittioult 
to  pronounce  half-a-dozen  permanent  rules. 

We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  following  leading  princi- 
ples ;  but  we  do  so  with  diffidence,  llich  colours  harmonize  with  licli 
brunette  complexions  and  dark  hair.  Delicate  colours  are  the  most  suitable 
for  delicate  and  fragile  styles  of  beauty.  Very  young  ladies  are  never  so 
suitably  attired  as  in  white.  Ladies  who  dance  should  wear  di'esses  of 
light  and  diaphanous  materials,  such  as  tidle  gauze,  crape,  net,  etc.,  over 
coloured  silk  slips.  Silk  dresses  are  not  suitable  for  dancing.  A  mairied 
lady  who  dances  only  a  few  quadrilles  may  wear  a  decolletee  silk  dress  with 
propriety. 

Very  stout  persons  should  never  wear  whitt.  It  has  the  effect  of  adding 
to  the  bulk  of  the  figure. 

Black  and  scarlet  or  black  and  violet,  are  worn  in  mourning. 

A  lady  in  deep  mourning  should  not  dance  at  all. 

However  fashionable  it  may  be  to  wear  very  long  dresses,  those  ladies 
who  go  to  a  ball  with  the  intention  of  dancing  and  enjoying  the  dance, 
should  cause  their  dresses  to  be  made  short  enough  to  clear  the  ground. 
We  wo\dd  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  better  to  accept  this  slight  deviation 
from  an  absurd  fashion,  than  to  appear  for  three  parts  of  the  evening  in  a 
torn  and  pinned-up  skirt. 

Well-made  shoes,  whatever  their  colour  or  material,  and  faultless  gloves, 
are  indispensable  to  the  effect  of  a  ball-room  toilette. 

Much  jewellery  is  out  of  place  in  a  ball-room.  Beautiful  flowers,  whe- 
ther natural  or  artificial,  are  the  loveliest  ornaments  that  a  lady  can  wear 
on  these  occasions. 
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GENTLEMEN. 

A  black  suit,  thin  enameled  boots,  a  white  neckcloth,  and  white  or  deli- 
cate gray  gloves,  are  the  chief  points  of  a  gentleman's  ball-room  toilette. 
He  may  wear  a  plain-bosomed  shirt  with  one  stud.  White  waistcoats  are 
now  fashionable.  Much  display  of  jewellery  is  no  proof  of  good  taste.  A 
handsome  watch-chain  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  a  few  costly  trifles 
suspended  to  it,  and  a  single  shirt-stud,  are  the  only  adornments  of  this 
kind  that  gentleman  should  wear. 

A  gentleman's  dress  is  necessarily  so  simple  that  it  admits  of  no  compro- 
mise in  point  of  quality  and  style.  The  material  should  be  the  best  that 
money  can  procure,  and  the  fashion  unexceptionable.  So  much  on  the  out- 
ward man  depends  on  his  tailor,  that  we  would  urge  no  gentleman  to 
economize  in  this  matter. 
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ETIQUETTE  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM. 

On  entering  the  ball-room,  the  visitor  should  at  once  seek  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  pay  his  respects  to  her.  Having  done  this,  he  may  exchange 
salutations  with  such  friends  and  acquaintances  as  may  be  in  the  room. 

If  the  ball  be  a  public  one,  and  a  gentleman  desires  to  dance  with  any 
lady  to  whom  he  is  a  stranger,  he  must  apply  to  a  member  of  the  floor 
committee  for  an  introduction. 

Even  in  private  balb,  no  gentleman  can  invite  a  lady  to  dance  without 
a  ])revious  introduction.  This  introduction  should  be  effected  through  tlie 
lady  of  the  house  or  a  member  of  her  family. 

No  lady  should  accept  an  invitation  to  dance  from  a  gentleman  to  whom 
she  has  not  been  introduced.  In  case  any  gentleman  should  commit  the 
error  of  so  inviting  her,  she  should  not  excuse  herself  on  the  plea  of  a  pre- 
vious engagement  or  of  fatigue,  as  to  do  so  would  imply  that  she  did  not 
herself  attach  due  importance  to  the  necessary  ceremony  of  introduction. 
Her  best  reply  would  be  to  the  effect  that  she  would  have  much  pleasure 
in  accepting  his  invitation  if  he  would  procure  an  introduction  to  her. 
This  observation  may  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  public  balls.  At  a 
private  party  the  host  and  hostess  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  respect- 
ability of  their  guests;  and  although  a  gentleman  would  show  a  singular 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  society  in  acting  as  we  have  supposed, 
the  lady  who  should  reply  to  him  as  if  he  were  merely  an  impertinent 
stranger  in  a  public  assembly-room,  would  be  implying  an  aflront  to  her 
entertainers.  The  mere  fact  of  being  assembled  together  under  the  roof  of 
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a  mutual  friend,  is  in  itself,  a  kind  of  general  introduction  of  the  guests  to 
each  other. 

An  introduction  given  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman to  go  througii  a  dance  together,  does  not  constitute  an  acquaint- 
anceship. The  lady  is  at  liberty,  should  she  feel  like  doing  so,  to  pass  the 
gentleman  the  next  day  without  recognition. 

■To  attempt  to  dance  without  a  knowledge  of  dancing  is  not  only  to 
make  one's  self  ridiculous,  but  one's  partner  also.  No  lady  or  gentleman 
has  a  right  to  place  a  partner  in  this  absurd  position. 

Never  forget  a  ball-room  engagement.  To  do  so  is  to  commit  an  unpar- 
donable offence  against  good  breeding. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  lady  or  gentleman  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  steps  in  order  to  walk  gracefully  and  easily  through  a  quadrille.  An 
easy  carriage  and  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  is  all  that  is  requisite.  A  round 
dance,  however,  should  on  no  account  be  attempted  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  steps  and  some  previous  practice. 

No  person  who  has  not  a  good  ear  for  time  and  tune  need  hope  to  dance 
well. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  dance  the  gentleman  bows  to  his  partner,  and 
either  promenades  with  her  round  the  room  or  takes  her  to  a  seat.  Where 
a  room  is  set  apart  for  refreshments,  he  offers  to  conduct  her  thither.  At 
a  public  ball  no  gentleman  would,  of  course,  permit  a  lady  to  pay  for 
refreshments.  Good  taste  forbids  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  should  dance 
too  frequently  together,  at  either  a  public  or  private  ball.  Engaged  per- 
sons should  be  careful  not  to  commit  this  conspicuous  solecism. 

If  a  lady  happens  to  forget  a  previous  engagement,  and  stands  up  with 
another  partner,  the  gentleman  whom  she  has  thus  slighted  is  bound  to 
believe  that  she  has  acted  from  mere  inadvertence,  and  should  by  no  means 
suffer  his  pride  to  master  his  good  temper.  To  cause  a  disagreeable  scene 
in  a  private  ball-room  is  to  affront  your  host  and  hostess,  and  to  make 
youi-self  absurd.     In  a  public  room  it  is  no  less  reprehensive. 

Always  remember  that  good  breeding  and  good  temper  (or  the  appear- 
ance of  good  temper)  are  inseparably  connected. 

Young  gentlemen  are  earnestly  advised  not  to  limit  their  conversation 
to  rem.arks  on  the  weather  and  the  heat  of  the  room.  It  is  to  a  certain 
extent  incumbent  on  them  to  do  something  more  than  dance  when  they 
invite  a  lady  to  join  a  quadrille.  If  it  be  only  upon  the  news  of  the  day, 
a  gentleman  should  be  able  to  afford  at  least  three  or  four  observations  to 
his  partner  in  the  course  of  a  long  half  hour. 


THE  QUADRILLE. 
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Gentlemen  who  dance  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  injure  the  dresses  of 
the  ladies  who  do  them  the  honour  to  stand  up  witii  them.  The  young 
tnon  of  the  present  day  are  singularly  careless  in  this  respect,  and  when 
they  have  torn  a  lady's  delicate  skirt,  appear  to  think  the  mischief  they 
liave  done  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  an  apology. 

A  gentleman  conducts  his  last  partner  to  the  supper-room,  and  having 
waited  upon  her  while  there,  re-conducts  her  to  the  ball-room. 

Kever  attempt  to  take  a  place  in  a  dance  which  has  been  previously 
engaged. 

A  thoughtful  hostess  will  never  introduce  a  bad  dancer  to  a  good  one, 
because  she  has  no  right  to  punish  one  friend  in  order  to  oblige  another. 

It  is  not  customary  for  married  persons  to  dance  together  in  society. 


THE  QUADEILLE. 

The  Quadrille  is  the  most  universal,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  sociable 
of  all  fashionable  dances.  It  admits  of  pleasant  conversation,  frequent 
interchange  of  partners,  and  is  adapted  to  every  age,  the  young  or  old ;  the 
ponderous  paterfamilias  or  his  sylph-like  daughter,  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety take  part  in  its  easy  and  elegant  figures.  Even  an  occasional 
blunder  is  of  less  consequence  in  this  dance  than  in  many  ofchei's,  for  each 
personage  is  in  some  degree  free  as  to  his  own  movements,  not  being  com- 
jjcUed  by  the  continual  embrace  of  his  partner  to  dance  either  better  or 
worse  than  he  may  find  convenient. 

People  now  generally  walk  through  a  quadrille.  Nothing  more  than  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  figure,  a  graceful  demeanour,  and  a  correct  ear 
for  the  time  of  the  music  are  reijuisite  to  enable  a  iy  one  to  take  a  credit- 
able part  in  this  dance. 

As  soon  as  a  gentleman  has  engaged  his  partner  for  the  quadrille,  he 
should  endeavour  to  secure  as  his  vis-d-vis  some  fi'iend  or  acquaintance, 
and  should  then  lead  his  partner  to  the  top  of  the  quadrille,  provided  that 
post  of  honour  be  still  vacant.  He  will  place  the  lady  always  at  his  right 
hand. 

Quadrille  music  is  divided  into  eight  bars,  for  each  part  of  the  figure  ; 
two  steps  should  be  taken  in  every  bar;  every  movement  thus  invariably 
consists  of  eight  or  four  steps. 

It  is  well  not  to  learn  too  many  new  figures ;  the  memory  is  liable  to 
become  confused  among  them ;  besides  which,  it  is  doubtful  whether  your 
partner,  or  your  vis-d-vis,  is  as  learned  in  the  matter  as  yourself  Masters 
are  extremely  fond  of  inventing  and  teaching  new  figures ;  but  you  will 
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do  well  to  confine  your  attention  to  a  few  simple  and  universally  received 
sets,  which  you  will  tiiid  (juite  sutiicient  for  your  [)urpose.  We  begin  with 
the  oldest  and  most  common,  the 

FIEST  SET  OF  QUADRILLES. 

FIRST  FIGURE. — LE  PANTALON. 

The  couples  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  quadrille  cross  to  each  other's 
places  in  eight  steps,  occupying  four  bars  of  the  time  ;  re-cross  innnediately 
to  their  own  places,  which  completes  the  movement  of  eight  bars.  This  is 
called  the  ('li(ii)ie  Awjlaii^c  The  gentleman  always  keeps  to  the  right  of 
vis-d-ris's  lady  in  crossing,  thus  placing  her  inf^'ule. 

Set  to  partners,  or  htdancez;  turn  your  partner.  (This  occuj)ies  the  se- 
cond eight  bars.)  Ladies'  chain,  or  cliaine  (/es  dames.  (Eight  l»ars  more.) 
Each  couple  crosses  to  opposite  couple's  place,  gentleman  giving  his  hand 
to  his  partner ;  this  is  called  half-promenade.  Couples  re-cross  right  and 
left  to  their  places,  without  giving  hands,  which  completes  another  eight 
bars  and  ends  the  figure. 

The  side  couples  repeat  what  the  top  and  bottom  couples  have  done. 

SECOND   FIGURE. — LE'TE. 

The  ladies  in  all  the  top  couples,  and  their  vi><-(\-v'iS  gentlemen,  ad- 
vance four  steps,  and  retire  the  same,  repeating  this  movement  once 
again,  which  makes  the  first  eight  bars. 

Top  ladies  and  vis-a-vis  gentlemen  cross  to  each  other's  places;  ad- 
vance four  steps  ;  retreat  ditto ;  cross  back  towards  partners,  who  sot  to 
them  as  they  advance  ;  turn  partners,  which  ends  the  first  half  of  figure. 

Second  ladies  and  top  i^w-a-^w's  gentlemen'execute  the  same  movenn-nts. 
The  side  couples  begin,  the  privilege  of  commencement  being  conferred  on 
those  lailies  who  stand  at  the  ri;/ht  of  the  top  couples. 

This  figure  is  .sometimes  performed  in  a  difi'erent  manner  known  as 
double  L'Etii.  Instead  of  tiie  top  lady  and  vis-a-yis  gentlemen  advancing' 
alone,  they  advance  with  partners,  joining  hands ;  cross  and  return,  as  in 
the  single  figure.  This  variation  is,  however,  somewhat  out  of  vogue, 
except  (as  will  presently  be  .seen)  in  the  last  figure  of  tlie  (quadrille,  where 
it  is  still  freipiently  introduced. 

THIRD   FIGURE. — LA   POULE. 

Top  lady  and  ri.9-a-i'/s  gentleman  cro.ss  to  each' other's  places,  giving 
right  hand  in  passing;  cro.ss  back  again  witii  left  hand  (eight  bars).    The 
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two  couples  form  in  a  lino,  and  join  ham  Is,  the  left  hand  of  the  one  hold- 
inj,'  the  right  Imnd  of  his  or  her  nei|^'hhour,  so  that  each  faces  dilferent 
ways;  in  this  position  all  ioviv  balance z,  thon  half  promenade  with  partner 
to  opposite  place  :  top  lady  and  ins-a-uis  gentleman  advance  four  step* 
and  retire  ditto.  (2nd  eight  bars.)  Both  top  and  bottom  couples  ndvance 
together,  and  retire  the  same  ;  then  re-cross  right  and  left  to  places.  (3rd 
eight  bars.)  Second  lady  and  lirst  opposing  gentleman  repeat  (igure. 
Side  couples  repeat,  observing  same  rule  for  commencement  as  in  Jjhte. 

FOURTH    FIGURE. — LA   TCENISE. 

Top  couples  join  hands,  advance  four  steps  and  retreat  ditto;  advance 
again,  gentleman  leaving  lady  at  left  hand  of  via-a-vis  gentleman  and  re- 
tiring alone.  (1st  eight  bars.)  Two  ladies  advance,  crossing  to  opposite 
side  ;  gentleman  advances  to  meet  his  partner,  vis-a-vls  lady  returns  to 
hers.  (2nd  eight  bars).  Balanccz  ;  turns  partners  to  places.  (3id  eight 
l^ars.)     Second  couple  performs  same  figure  ;  side  couples  repeat  as  before 

If  La  Pastorale  be  preferred,  it  will  be  performed  thus  : — Top  couples 
advance  and  retreat  ;  advance,  gentleman  leading  lady  to  left  hand  of 
vifi-d-vis  gentleman  ;  he  advances  with  botli  ladies  four  steps,  retreating 
ditto;  again  advancing  he  leaves  both  ladies  with  first  gentleman,  retreat- 
ing alone  ;  top  gentleman  and  both  ladies  advance  and  retreat ;  again  ad- 
vance, joining  hands  in  circle,  go  half  round,  half  promenade  to  opposite 
places,  then  return  right  and  left  to  their  own.  Second  couples  and  side 
couples  repeat  as  before. 


FIFTH    FIGURE. — LA   FINALE. 

Begin  with  the  rjratid  rond  or  great  round  ;  that  is,  the  whole  quad- 
villo  ;  first  and  second  couples  and  sides  join  hands  all  aiound,  advance 
four  steps,  and  retreat  ditto.  L'Etd  is  now  sometimes  introduced,  the 
Hmml  rond  being  repeated  between  each  division  of  the  figure.  But  it 
givo.s  a  greater  variety  and  brio  to  the  quatlrille  if,  after  tiie  first  grand 
vond,  the  following  figure  is  performed,  the  galop  step  being  used  through- 
out. Each  gentleman  (at  -op  and  bottom  couples)  takes  his  lady  round 
the  waist,  as  for  the  galop;  advance  four  steps,  retreat  ditto,  advance 
again,  cross  to  opposite  places;  advance,  retreat,  re-cross  to  own  places, 
Liidios'  chain;  half  promenade  across ;  half  right  and  left  to  places  ;  grand 
rond.  Side  couples  repeat  figure.  Grand  rond  between  each  division 
and  at  the  conclusion.  Bow '  to  your  partners,  and  conduct  your  lady  ta 
seat. 
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THE  LANCERS. 

The  Lancers  Quadiille  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  animated  of 
any.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  a  great  favourite  in  fash- 
ionable cii'cles.  It  admits  of  much  skill  and  elegance  in  executing  its 
<iuick  and  varied  figures,  a  coiTect  acqtiaintance  with  which  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  all  who  take  part  in  it.  Unlike  the  common  quadrille,  the 
Lancers  must  be  danced  by  four  couples  only  in  each  set;  though  of  course 
there  can  be  many  sets  dancing  at  the  same  time.  The  number  being  so 
•limited,  one  awkward  or  ignorant  person  confuses  the  whole  set ;  there- 
fore, it  is  indispensable  that  every  one  who  dances  in  this  quadrille  should 
have  a  thorough  mastery  of  its  graceful  intricacies.  We  have  observed 
that  of  lite  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  substitute  new  tunes  and  new 
figui-es  for  the  old  well-known  music  of  the  Lancers  Quadrille.  We  cannot 
consider  this  an  improvement.  The  old  simple  melodies  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  sprightly,  joyous  character  of  the  dance ;  which  is  more  than 
«an  be  said  for  any  of  the  modern  substitutes.  When  these  are  used,  the 
Lancers,  in  our  opinion,  loses  its  individuality  ami  spirit,  becoming  ahnost 
like  a  common  quadrille.  We  .should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  the  old  tunes 
restored,  once  for  all,  to  their  rightful  supremacy. 

The  sets  of  four  couples,  top,  opposite,  and  sides,  having  been  arranged, 
the  dance  begins  as  follows  : — 

1st  Figure. — First  lady  and  opposite  gentleman  advance  and  reti'eat; 
advance  again,  joining  their  hands  ;  pass  round  each  other  and  back  to 
places.  (1st  eight  bars.)  Top  couple  join  hands,  and  cross,  opposite 
couple  crossing  at  the  same  time,  separately,  outside  them  ;  the  same  re- 
versed, back  to  places.  (2nd  eight  bars.)  All  the  couples  halancez  to 
comers ;  each  gentleman  turns  his  neighbour's  partner  back  to  places. 
{Srd  eight  bars.)  Second  couple  repeat  figure  from  beginning  ;  after  them 
side  couples,  those  who  stand  to  the  right  of  top  couple  having  always 
the  priority,  as  in  the  common  quadrille. 

2nd  Figure. — First  couple  advance  and  retreat,  gentleman  holding 
lady's  loft  hand ;  advance  again ;  gentleman  leaves  his  partner  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  quadrille,  and  retires  to  place.  (1st  eight  bars.)  Bulancez 
to  each  other  and  turn  to  places.  (2nd  eight  bars).  Side  couples  join 
first  and  second  couples,  forming  a  line  of  four  on  either  side.  Each  line 
Advances  four  steps,  retreats  ditto  ;  then  advances  again,  each  gentleman 
reclaiming  his  partner,  and  all  turn  to  places.  Second  and  side  couples 
repeat  figure  in  succession. 
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^ni  Fhjnre. — First  la<ly  advances  four  steps  alone,  and  stops  ;  vis-a-vie 
"ontleman  does  the  same ;  first  lady  retires,  facing  gentleman,  to  whom 
she  makes  a  slow  profound  courtesy.  (The  courtesy  must  occupy  a  bar  or 
two  of  the  music;  and  as,  if  made  with  grace  and  dignity,  it  is  most  ef- 
fective, we  would  recommend  ladies  to  practise  it  carefully  beforehand.) 
The  gentleman  at  the  .same  time  bows  and  retires  (1st  eight  bars).  All 
four  ladies  advance  to  centre,  give  right  hands  across  to  each  other  (which 
is  called  the  double  chain),  and  left  liand  to  vla-a-vla  gentleman  ;  then 
back  again,  left  hand  across  in  the  middle,  and  right  hands  to  partners 
Imck  to  places.  (2nd  eight  bars.)  Second  and  side  couples  repeat  figure 
fioni  commencement. 

A  more  recent  fashion  for  dancing  this  figure  is  as  follows  :  Instead  of 
one  lady  advancing  at  first,  all  four  advance,  and  courtesy  to  each  other  ; 
then  turn  and  courtesy  to  their  partners.  Ladies  do  the  mouliyiet  in  the 
centre ;  that  is,  give  right  hands  across  to  each  other,  and  half  round  ; 
left  hands  across  back  again  and  return  to  places.  Gentlemen  meantime 
all  move  round  outside  the  ladies,  till  each  has  regained  his  place.  Figure 
as  usual  repeated  four  times ;  but  the  second  and  fourth  time  the  gentle- 
men advance  instead  of  the  ladies,  and  bow,  first  to  each  other,  then  to 
their  partners ;  continuing  as  before  through  the  rest  of  the  figure. 

ithFigwe. — Top  gentleman,  taking  partner's  left  hand,  leads  her  to 
the  couple  on  their  right,  to  whom  they  bow  and  courte.sy  (wMch  civility 
must  be  met  with  the  like  acknowledgment),  then  cross  quickly  to  fourth 
couple,  and  do  the  same.  (1st  eight  bars.)  All  four  couples  chassec  croisez 
riglit  and  left  (gentlemen  invariably  passing  behind  his  partner),  then 
turn  hands  (tour  des  mains)  back  to  places.  (2ud  eight  bars.)  Fii'st  and 
opposite  couples  right  and  left  across  and  back  again  to  place  (3rd  eight 
bars.)     S^^cond  and  sides  repeat  as  usual. 

oth  Figure. — This  figure  commences  with  the  music.  Each  couple 
should  stand  I'eady,  the  gentleman  facing  his  partner,  his  right  hand  hold- 
ing hers.  If  every  one  docs  not  start  directly  the  mu.sic  begins,  and  does 
not  observe  strict  time  throughout,  the  somewhat  intricate  figure  becomes 
hopelessly  embarrassed ;  but,  when  well  danced,  it  is  the  prettiest  of  the 
set.  It  commences  with  the  grande  chaine  all  round  ;  each  gentleman 
giving  his  right  hand  to  his  partner  at  starting,  his  left  to  the  next  lady, 
then  his  right  again,  and  so  all  round,  till  all  have  returned  to  their  places, 
vlhis  occupies  sixteen  bars  of  the  music.)  First  couple  promenade  inside 
hgnre,  returning  to  places  with  their  backs  turned  to  opposite  couple.  The 
8icle  couple  on  their  right  falls  in  immediately  behind  them  ;  the  fourth 
couple  follows,  the  second  couple  remaining  in  their  places.     A  double  line 
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is  thus  formed — ladies  on  one  side  and  gentlemen  on  the  othev.  (ord  eight 
barsj  All  chassez  cvoiscz,  ladies  left,  gentlemen  right,  behind  partners. 
First  lady  leads  off',  turning  sharply  round  to  the  right ;  first  gentleman 
does  the  same  to  the  left,  meeting  at  the  bottom  of  the  quadrille,  and  pro- 
menade back  to  pieces.  All  the  ladies  follow  first  lady  ;  all  the  gentlemen 
follow  first  gentleman;  and  Jia  each  meets  his  partner  at  the  bottom  of  the 
figure,  they  touch  hands,  then  fall  back  in  two  lines — ladies  on  one  side, 
gentlomen  on  the  other — facing  each  other.  (4th  eight  bars.)  Four  ladies 
join  hands,  advance,  and  retreat;  four  gentlemen  ditto  at  the  same  time; 
then  each  turns  his  partner  to  places.  (.')th  eight  bars.)  Grande  chaine 
again.  Second  and  side  couples  repeat  the  whole  figure  in  succession,  each 
couple  taking  its  turn  to  lead  ott",  as  the  first  had  done.  Grande  chaine 
between  each  figure  and  in  conclusion. 

THE  LANCERS  FOR  SIXTEEN,  OR  DOUBLE  LANCERS. 

1st  Figure. — Two  first  ladies  and  vis-a-vis  gentlemen  begin  at  the  same 
moment,  and  o-o  throusch  the  fig-ure  as  in  Single  Lancers.  All  halancez  to 
corners ;  in  other  words,  each  lady  sets  to  gentleman  at  her  right,  who 
turns  her  to  her  place.     Second  couples  and  sides  repeat  as  usual. 

2nd.  Figure. — First  couples  advance,  retreat,  advance  again,  leaving 
ladies  in  centre  ;  set  to  partners  and  turn  to  places.  Two  side  couples 
nearest  first  couples  join  them;  two  side  couples  nearest  second  couples 
do  the  same,  thus  forming  eight  in  each  line.  They  all  advance  and  re- 
treat, holding  hands,  then  turn  partners  to  places.  Repeated  by  second 
and  side  couples  as  usual. 

3rd  Figure. — First  ladies  advance  and  stop  ;  vis-a-vis  gentlemen  ditto; 
courtesy  profoundly,  bow,  and  back  to  places.  Ladies  do  the  moidine-, 
gentlemen  go  round  outside,  and  back  to  places.  Or,  ladies  advance  and 
courtesy  to  each  other  and  then  to  partners;  gentlemen  doing  the  samo 
when  the  seconc  and  fourth  couples  begin  the  figure,  as  in  Single  Lancers. 

4^/i  Figure. — First  couples  advance  to  cou])les  on  their  right ;  bow  ami 
courtesy ;  cross  to  opposite  side,  bow  and  courtesy,  chassez  croisez,  and  re- 
turn to  place.  Right  and  left  to  opposite  place,  and  back  again.  Second 
couples  and  sides  repeat  figure. 

5th  Figure. — Grande  chaine  all  round,  pausing  at  the  end  of  every  eight 
bars  to  bow  and  courtesy ;  continue  chaine  back  to  places,  which  will 
occupy  altogether  thirty-two  bars  of  the  music.  Figiu-e  almost  the  snine 
as  in  Single  Lancers.  Both  first  couples  lead  around,  side  couples  fallin;^ 
in  behind,  thus  forming  four  sets  of  lines.     Figure  repeated  by  seconu 
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ami  side  couples;  grandc  chalne  between  each 'fi'^ur3  and  at  the  con- 
clusion. 

DOUBLE  QUADEILLE. 

This  quadrille  contains  the  same  figures  as  the  common  ([uadrille,  but 
so  arranged  that  they  are  danced  by  four  instead  of  two  couples.  All  quad- 
rille music  suits  it ;  and  it  occupies  just  half  the  time  of  the  old  quadrille. 
It  makes  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  movements  of  the  dance,  and  is 
easily  learned.     It  requires  four  couples. 

FIRST   FIGURK. — PANTALON. 

First  and  second  couples  right  and  left,  whilst  side  couples  dance  the 
clui.lne  Anglalse  outside  them.  All  four  couples  set  to  partners  and  turn 
thorn.  Four  ladies  form  ladies'  chain,  or  hands  across  in  the  middle  of 
the  figure,  giving  first  right  hands,  and  then  left,  back  to  places.  Half 
promenade,  first  and  second  couples  do  ehaine  Anglalse,  while  side  cou- 
ples do  grande  ehaine  round  them.     This  leaves  all  in  their  right  places, 


and  ends  figure. 


SECOND   FIGURE. — L  ETE. 


First  lady,  and  lady  on  her  right  hand,  perform  the  figure  with  their 
vls-d-vis  gentlemen,  as  in  common  L'Ete ;  taking  care,  when  they  cross,  to 
make  a  semi-circle  to  the  left.  Second  coupie  and  second  side  couple 
repeat  figure,  as  in  common  L'Ete. 


THIRD  FIGURE. — LA  POULE. 


Top  lady  and  vis-H-vis  gentleman,  lady  at  her  right  and  her  opposite 
gentleman,  perform  figure  at  the  bame  time,  setting  to  each  other  in  two 
cross  lines.     Other  couples  follow  as  usual. 


FOURTH  FIGURP:. — LA  PASTORALE. 

The  first  and  opposite  couples  dance  the  figure,  not  with  each  other, 
hut  with  the  couples  to  their  right.  The  latter  do  the  same  with  fii-st 
and  second  couples. 

FIFTH   FIGURE. — FINALE. 

Galopade  all  round.  Top  and  opposite  galopade  forwards,  and  retreat. 
As  they  retreat  side  couples  advance ;  and  as  they  retreat  in  their  turn, 
iirst  and  second  couples  galopade  to  each  others  places.  Side  couples  the 
same.  First  and  second  couples  advance  again  ;  side  couples  the  same  as 
the  others  retreat ;  first  and  second  back  to  places  as  side  couples  retreat. 
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Side  couples  back  to  places.  Double  chalne  dcs  (banes,  and  galopade  all 
round.  Then  side  coui)les  repeat  figure  as  usual,  and  galop  all  round  in 
conclusion. 

It  is  requisite  to   keep  correct  time  and  step  in  this  (quadrille,  wliich 
would  otherwise  become  much  confused. 

THE  POLKA. 

The  origin  of  this  once  celebrated  dance  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  have  been  brought  into 
Germany  from  the  East.  Others  affirm  that  its  origin  is  of  more  recent 
date,  and  its  birthplace  considerably  nearer  home.  An  authority  on  these 
matters  remarks  :  "  In  spite  of  what  those  professors  say  who  proclaim 
to  have  learned  the  Polka  in  Germany,  or  as  being  indebted  for  it  to  an 
Hungarian  nobleman,  we  are  far  from  placing  confidence  in  their  asser- 
tions. In  our  opinion,  Paris  is  its  birthplace,  and  its  true  author,  un- 
doubtedly, the  now  far-famed  Monsieur  Cellarius,  for  whom  this  ofi'sprinc 
of  his  genius  has  gained  a  European  celebrity." 

Whatever  we  may  be  inclined  to  believe  with  regard  to  this  disputed 
question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  widespread  popularity  which  for 
many  years  was  enjoyed  by  the  Polka.  When  first  introduced  in  1843,  it 
was  received  with  enthusiasm ;  and  it  effected  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  style  of  dancing  which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  period.  A  brisk, 
lively  character  was  imparted  even  to  the  steady-going  ([uadrille ;  the  old 
Valse  a  Trois  Temps  was  pronounced  insufferably  "slow";  and  its  bril- 
liant rival,  the  Valse  d  Deux  Temps,  which  had  been  recently  introduced, 
at  once  established  the  supremacy  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 
The  galop,  which  had  been  until  this  period  only  an  occasional  dance, 
now  a.ssumed  a  prominent  post  in  every  ball-room,  dividing  the  honours 
with  the  valse. 

Perhaps  no  dance  affords  greater  facilities  for  the  display  of  ignorance 
or  skill,  elegance  or  vulgarity,  than  the  Polka.  The  step  is  simple  and 
easily  acquired,  but  the  method  of  dancing  it  varies  ad  injiiiitum.  Some 
persons  race  and  romp  through  the  dance  in  a  manner  fatiguing  to  them- 
selves and  dangerous  to  their  fellow-dancers.  Others  (though  this  is  more 
rare)  drag  their  partner  listlessly  along,  with  a  sovereign  contempt  alike 
for  the  requirements  jf  the  time  and  the  spirit  of  the  music.  Some  gen- 
tlemen hold  their  partner  so  tight  that  she  is  half-suffocated ;  others 
hold  her  so  loosely  that  she  continually  slips  away  from  them.  All  these 
extremes  are  equally  objectionable,  and  defeat  the  graceful  intention  of 
the  dance.     It  should  be  performed  quietly,  but  with  spirit,  and  always 
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in  strict  time.  The  head  and  shoulders  sliould  be  kept  stilly  not  jerked 
and  turned  at  every  step,  as  is  tlio  manner  of  some.  The  feet  should 
glide  swiftly  along  the  tioor — not  hopping  or  jumping  as  if  the  boards 
were  red  hot. 

You  should  clasp  your  partner  lightly  but  firmly  round  the  waist  with 
your  right  arm. 

Your  left  hand  takes  her  I'ight  hand ;  but  beware  of  elevating  your 
arm  and  hers  in  the  air,  or  holding  them  out  straight,  which  suggests  the 
idea  of  windmills. 

Above  all,  never  place  your  hand  on  your  hip  or  behind  you.  In  the 
first  place,  you  thus  drag  your  partner  too  much  forward,  which  makes, 
her  look  ungraceful ;  in  the  next,  this  attitude  is  never  used  except  in 
casinos,  and  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  introduce  it  in  a  respectable  ball- 
room. 

Let  the  hand  which  clasps  your  partner's  fall  easily  by  your  side  in  a 
natural  position,  and  keep  it  there.  Your  partner's  left  hand  rests  on 
your  right  shoulder ;  her  right  arm  is  thrown  a  little  iurwards  towards 
your  left. 

The  Polka  is  danced  in  f  time.  There  are  three  steps  in  each  bar ;  the 
fourth  beat  is  always  a  rest. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  describe  in  words  the  step  of  the  Polka,  or 
of  any  circular  dance :  nothing  but  example  can  correctly  teach  it ;  and 
although  we  shall  do  our  best  to  be  as  clear  as  possible,  we  wouhl  ear- 
nestly reconuuend  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  excel  whether  in 
this  or  the  following  dances,  to  take  a  few  lessons  from  some  competent 
instructor. 

The  gentleman  starts  w^ith  his  left  foot,  the  lady  with  her  right.  We 
shall  describe  the  step  {is  danced  by  the  gentlenum ;  the  same  directions, 
reversing  the  order  of  the  feet,  will  apply  to  the  lady. 

1st  beat. — Spring  lightly  on  right  foot,  at  the  same  time  slide  left  foot 
forward. 

"Id  beat. — Bring  right  foot  forward  hy  glissade,  a.i  the  same  time  raising- 
left  foot. 

']d  beat. — Bring  left  foot  slightly  forward  and  fall  upon  it,  leaving  right 
foot  raised,  and  the  knee  slightly  bent,  ready  to  begin  the  step  at  the  first 
beat  of  the  next  bar. 

4ifh  beat. — Remain  on  left  foot.  Begin  next  bar  with  the  right  foot, 
and  repeat  the  step  to  the  end  of  third  beat.  Begin  the  following  bar 
with  left  foot,  and  so  on  j  connnencing  each  bar  with  right  or  left  foot 
alternately. 
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The  Polka  is  danced  with  a  circular  movement,  like  the  Valse  ;  in  oacli 
bar  you  half  turn,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  second  bar,  you  have  brought 
your  partner  completely  round. 

The  circular  movement  of  the  Polka  admits  of  two  directions — from 
right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right.  The  ordinary  direction  is  from  riglit 
to  left.  The  opposite  one  is  known  as  the  reverse  step.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  execute,  but  is  a  pleasant  change  for  skilled  dancers,  if  they  have 
become  giddy  from  turning  too  long  in  one  direction. 

In  dancing  the  Polka,  or  any  circular  dance  where  a  large  number  of 
couples  are  performing  at  the  same  time,  the  gentleman  must  be  careful 
to  steer  his  fair  burden  safely  through  the  mazes  of  the  crowded  ball- 
room.    A  little  watchfulness  can  almost  always  avoid  collisions,  and  a 
good  dan(!er  would  consider  liimself  disgraced  if  any  mishap  occurred  to 
a  lady  under  his  care.     Keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  avoid  crowded  corners. 
Should  so  many  couples  be  dancing  as  to  render  such  caution  im.possil^Je, 
stop  at  once  and  do  not  go  on  until  the  room  has  become  somewhat 
cleared.     In  a  few  minutes  others  will  have  paused  to  rest,  and  you  can 
then  continue.     Your  partner  will  be  grateful  that  your  consideration  has 
preserved  her  from  the  dismal  plight  in  which  we  have  seen  some  ladies 
emerge  from  this  dance — their  coiffures  disordered,  their  dresses  torn,  and 
their  cheeks  crimson  with  fatigue  and  mortification,  while  their  indignant 
glances  plaiidy  showed  the  anger  they  did  not  care  to  express  in  wonls, 
and   which  their  reckless  partner  had  fully  deserved.     A  torn  dress  is 
sometimes  not  the  heaviest  p'^nalty  incurred  :  we  have  known  more  than 
one  instance  where  ladies  have  been  lamed  for  weeks  through  the  culp- 
able cai'elcssness  of  their  partners ;  their  tender  feet  having  been  half 
crushed  beneath  some  heavy  boot  in  one  of  these  awkward  collisions. 
This  is  a  severe  price  to  pay  for  an  evening's  amusement,  and  gentlemen 
are  bound  to  be  cautious  how  they  inflict  it  or  anything  approaching  to 
it,  upon  their  fair  companions.     Ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  wiH  do  well  to 
remember  that  by  leanitig  heavily  upon  their  partnei''s  shoulder,  drajj^i^'ini,' 
back  from  his  encircling  arm,  or  otherwise  impeding  the  freedom  of  lii-* 
movements,  the\''  materially  add  to  his  labour  and  take  from  his  pleasinv 
in  the  dance.    They  should  endeavour  to  lean  as  lightly,  and  give  as  little 
trouble  as  possible ;  for,  however  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  nobler 
sex  may  be  the  idea  of  feminine  dependence,  we  question  whether  the 
reality,  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  weight  upon  their  aching  arms  throughout 
a  Polka  or  a  Valse  of  twenty  minutes'  duration,  would  be  acceptable  even 
to  the  most  chivalrous  among  them. 


THE  POLKA. 
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We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  instructions,  because  they  not  only 
apply  to  the  Polka,  but  equally  to  all  circular  dances  where  a  great  number 
stand  up  to  dance  at  the  same  time.    We  now  pass  on  to  the  Mazurka. 

The  time  of  the  Mazurka  is  |,  like  the  connnon  valse ;  but  it  should 
be  played  much  more  slowly ;  if  danced  quickly,  it  becomes  an  unniean- 
ing  succession  of  hops,  and  its  graceful  character  is  destroyed. 

We  describe  the  step  as  danced  by  the  latiy;  for  gentlemen  it  will  bo 

the  same?,  with  the  feet  rever.sed  ;  that  is,  for  right  foot  read  left,  and 

so  on. 

FIRST   STEP. 

Ls^  and  2nd  beats. — Spring  on  left  foot,  sliding  forward  right  foot  at  the 
same  time,  and  immediately  let  your  weight  re.st  on  the  forward  foot. 
This  occupies  two  beats. 

2rd  beat. — Spring  on  right  foot ;  this  ends  the  bar. 

2nd  bar,  1st  and  2nd  beats. — Spring  again  on  right  foot,  and  slide  for- 
ward left  at  same  time.  Rest  on  it  a  moment  as  before  during  second 
beat ;  at  third  beat  spring  on  it ;  which  ends  second  bar.  Continue  same 
step  throughout.  You  will  perceive  that,  at  the  first  and  third  beats  of 
the  time  you  hop  slightly,  resting,  during  the  second  beats,  on  the  fore- 
most foot. 

SECOND   STEP. 

Id  beat. — Spring  on  left  foot,  slightly  striking  both  heels  together. 

2)id  beat. — Slide  right  foot  to  the  right,  bending  the  knee. 

'inl  beat. — Bring  the  left  foot  up  to  the  right  foot  with  a  slight  spring, 
raising  right  foot ;  which  ends  the  first  bar. 

2nd  bar,  1st  beat. — Spring  again  on  left  foot,  striking  it  with  heel  of 
right. 

2)id  beat. — Slide  right  foot  to  the  right. 

'^)'(l  beat. — Fall  on  riglit  foot,  raising  left  foot  behind  it,  which  ends  the 
second  bar.  Reverse  the  step  by  springing  first  on  the  right  foot,  and 
sliding  tlie  left,  etc.  The  music  generally  imlicates  that  this  step  should 
be  repeated  three  times  to  the  right,  wliich  occupies  three  bars  then  rest 
during  the  fourth  bar,  and  return  with  reverse  step  to  the  left  during  the 
three  bars  which  follow,  resting  again  at  the  eighth  bar. 


THIRD  STEP. 


Ist  heat. — Spring  on  left  foot,  and  slide  right  foot  to  the  right. 

2nd  beat. — Rest  on  riffht  foot. 

3/'d  beat. — Spring  on  right  foot,  bringing  left  foot  up  behind  it. 


V 
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2nd  bar,  1st  beat. — Spring  on  right  foot,  sliding  left  foot  to  the  left. 

2nd  beat. — Rest  on  left  foot. 

3rd  beat. — Hop  on  left  foot,  bringing  right  behind  as  before.  Continue 
at  pleasure. 

The  first  of  these  three  steps  is  most  commonly  used  in  the  valse ;  but 
the  second  is  an  agreeable  change  for  those  who  may  have  grown  giddy 
or  weary  in  doing  the  figure  en  tournant  (circular  movement). 

Be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  slight  hop  at  the  first  and  third  beats 
of  each  bar ;  and  to  slide  the  foot  gracefully  forward,  not  merely  to  make 
a  step,  as  some  bad  dancers  do. 


THE  MAZUEKA  QUADEHLE. 

This  elegant  quadrille  has  five  figures,  and  can  be  performed  by  any 
even  number  of  couples.  The  music,  like  the  step,  is  that  of  the  Mazurka. 
The  couples  are  arranged  as  in  the  ordinary  quadrille. 

Join  hands  all  round ;  grand  rond  to  the  left  (four  bars),  then  back 
again  to  the  right  (four  bars),  employing  the  second  step  of  the  Mazurka. 
Each  couple  does  the  j^etit  tour  forwards  and  backwards,  still  using  the 
second  step,  and  repeating  it  three  times  to  the  right — then  resting  a  bar; 
three  times  to  the  left,  then  resting  another  bar ;  which  occupies  eight 
bars  of  the  music.     These  figures  may  be  considered  as  preliminary. 

1st  Figure. — Top  and  bottom  couples  right  and  left  (eight  bars),  with 
Redowa  step ;  then  they  advance,  the  ladies  cross  over,  the  gentlemen 
meanwhile  pass  quickly  round  each  other,  and  return  to  own  places  (four 
jDars) ;  ^:)e^i^  tour  forward  with  opposite  ladies  (four  bars) ;  right  and  left 
(eight  bars) ;  advance  again ;  the  ladies  return  to  own  places,  and  the 
gentlemen  pass  again  roimd  each  other  to  their  own  ladies  (four  bars); 
petit  tour  backward  (four  bars).     Side  couples  do  likewise. 

2nd  Figure. — (Eight  bars  rest.)  Top  and  bottom  couples  advance  and 
retire,  hands  joined  (four  bars).  All  cross  over  into  opposite  places,  each 
going  to  each  other's  left  (four  bars);  'petit  tour  forward  (four  bars); 
advance  and  retire  (four  bars),  and  I'eturn  to  places  (four  bars).  Petit 
tour  (four  bars).      Side  couples  do  likewise. 

Srd  Figure. — (Eight  bars  rest).  Top  and  bottom  ladies  cross  over  into 
opposite  places  (four  bars) ;  return,  presenting  left  hand  to  each  other,  and 
right  hand  to  partner,  as  in  La  Poule  (four  bars) ;  pass  round  with  part- 
ners into  opposite  places  {io\xv  haxa) ;  petit  tour  backward  (four  bars); 
vis-d-vis  couples  hands  across,  round  (six  bars) ;  retire   (two  bars) ;  top 


and  bottom  ladies  cross  over  (four  bars) ;  ladies  cross  again,  giving  e 
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other  lefi-.  liands,  and  right  to  partners  (four  bars).     All  pass  round  to  own 
nlacos  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour  backward  (four  bars), 

■i-th  Figure. — (Eight  bars  rest.)  Top  couple  lead  round  inside  the  figure 
(eight  bars) ;  j^^iH  tour  forward  and  backward  (eight  bars) ;  advance  to 
opposite  couple  ;  the  gentleman  turns  half  round  without  (putting  his 
partner,  and  gives  his  left  hand  to  opposite  lady ;  the  two  ladies  join 
hands  behind  gentleman  (four  bais)  ;  in  this  position  the  three  advance 
and  retire  (eight  bars).  The  gentleman  passes  under  the  ladies'  arms;  all 
three  pass  round  to  the  left,  with  second  step  of  Mazurka,  the  opposite 
lady  finishing  in  her  own  place  (four  bars).  The  top  couple  return  to 
places  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour  forward  (four  bars).  Opposite  couple  and 
side  couples  do  likewise. 

Mh  Figure. — (Eight  bars  rest.)  Top  and  bottom  couples  half  right  and 
left  (four  bars) ;  pe^if  tour  backward  (four  bars) ;  half  right  and  left  to 
places  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour  backward  (four  bars) ;  vis-d-vis  couple.s 
hands  round  to  opposite  places  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour  forward  (four  bars) ; 
hands  round  to  own  [)laces  (four  bars) ;  petit  tour  (four  bars) ;  right  a.nd 
left  (eight  bars). 
Side  couples  do  likewise. 

Finale. — Grand  round  all  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right  (sixteen 
hars) ;  giand  chain,  as  in  the  Lancers,  with  first  step  of  Mazurka  (sixteen 
l)ars).     But  if  there  are  more  than  eight  in  the  quadrille,  the  music  must 
be  continued  until  all  have  regained  their  places. 
N.B. — Music  continues  during  rests. 

THE  VALSE  A  DEUX  TEMPS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  mirth-loving  capital  of  Austria  for  this  brilliant 
Yalse. 

This  Valse  is  incorrect  in  time.  Two  steps  can  never  properly  be  made 
to  occupy  the  space  of  three  beats  in  the  music.  The  ear  requires  that 
each  beat  shall  have  its  step.  This  inaccuracy  in  the  measure  has  exposed 
the  Valse  a  Deux  Temps  to  the  just  censure  of  musicians,  but  has  never 
interfered  with  its  success  among  dancers.  We  must  caution  our  readers, 
however,  against  one  mistake  often  made  by  the  inexperienced.  They 
imagine  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  any  rule  of  time  in  this  dance, 
and  are  perfectly  careless  whether  they  begin  the  step  at  the  beginning, 
end,  or  middle  of  the  bar.  This  is  quite  inadmissible.  Every  bar  must 
contain  within  its  three  beats  two  steps.  These  steps  must  begin  and 
end  strictly  with  the  beginning  aad  end  of  each  bar  ;  otherwise  a  hopeless 
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confusion  of  the  measure  will  ensue.  Precision  in  this  matter  is  the  more 
requisite,  because  of  the  peculiarity  in  the  measure.  If  the  first  step  in 
each  bar  be  not  strongly  marked,  the  valse  measure  has  no  chance  of 
making  itself  apparent ;  and  the  dance  becomes  a  meaningless /y^^/o/). 

The  step  contains  two  movement;,  a  (jlissade  and  a  chasncz,  following 
each  other  (juickly  in  the  same  diiection.  Gentleman  begins  as  usual 
with  his  left  foot ;  lady  with  her  right. 

l.s^  heat. — Glissade  to  the  left  with  left  foot. 

2)id  and  ord  heats. — Chassez  in  the  same  direction  with  right  foot ;  do 
not  turn  in  this  first  bar. 

2nd  har,  1st  beat, — Slide  right  foot  backwards,  turning  half  round. 

2nd  and  Srd  heats. — Pass  left  foot  behind  right,  and  Chassez  forward 
with  it,  turning  half  round  to  complete  the  jig ure  en  tournant.  Finish 
v/ith  right  foot  in  front,  and  begin  over  again  with  left  foot. 

There  is  no  variation  in  this  step ;  but  you  can  vary  the  movement  by 
going  backward  or  forward  at  pleasure,  instead  of  continuing  the  rotary 
motion.  The  Valse  a  Deux  Temps,  like  the  Polka,  admits  of  a  reverse 
step ;  but  it  looks  awkward  unless  executed  to  perfection.  The  first  re- 
quisite in  this  Valse  is  to  avoid  all  jumping  movements.  The  feet  must 
glide  smoothly  and  swiftly  over  the  floor,  and  be  raised  from  it  as  little  as 
possible.  Being  so  very  quick  a  dance,  it  must  be  performed  quietly, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  become  ungraceful  and  vulgar.  The  steps  should 
be  short,  and  the  knees  slightly  bent. 

As  the  movement  is  necessarily  very  rapid,  the  danger  of  collision  is 
proportionately  increased ;  and  gentlemen  will  do  well  to  remember  and 
act  upon  this  hint. 

They  should  also  be  scrupulous  not  to  attempt  to  conduct  a  lady  through 
this  valse  until  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  step  and  well  practised 
i\iQJi[)ure  en  toicrnant.  Awkwardness  ov  inexperience  doubles  the  risk 
of  a  collision ;  which,  in  this  extremely  rapid  dance,  might  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences. 

The  Deux  Temps  is  a  somewhat  fatiguing  valse,  and  after  two  or  three 
turns  around  the  room,  the  gentleman  should  pause  to  allow  his  partner  to 
rest,  lie  should  be  careful  to  select  a  lady  wliose  height  does  not  present 
too  striking  a*  contrast  to  his  own ;  for  it  looks  ridiculous  to  see  a  tall 
man  dancing  with  a  short  woman  and  vice  versa.  This  observation  ap- 
plies to  all  round  dances,  but  especially  to  the  valse,  in  any  of  its  forms. 
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tht;  galop. 

The  Galop,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  quintescence  of  all  the  "  fast " 
(lancos.  At  the  time  of  the  Polka  mania  it  was  very  much  in  vogue,  and 
ahnost  as  great  a  favourite  as  the  Deux  Temps.  Although  its  popularity 
lias  greatly  declined  of  late,  it  generally  occurs  twice  or  thrice  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  every  ball-room ;  and  the  music  of  the  Galop  is,  like  the  dance 
itself,  so  gay  and  spirited,  that  we  should  regret  to  see  it  wholly  laid 
aside.  The  step  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Deux  Tenipn  Valse,  but  the  time 
is  ;',  and  as  quick  as  possible.  Two  chai^sez  steps  are  made  in  each  bar. 
The  figure  can  be  varied  by  taking  four  or  eight  stops  in  the  same 
(lirecticm,  or  by  turning  with  every  two  steps,  as  in- the  Deux  Temps. 
Like  all  round  dances,  it  admits  of  an  unlimited  number  of  couples. 
Being,  perhaps,  the  most  easy  of  any,  every  one  takes  part  in  it,  and  the 
room  is  generally  crowded  during  its  continuance.  A  special  amount  of 
care  is  therefore  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  to  protect  his 
partner  from  accidents. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  AND  A  VIRGINNY  REEL. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  or  the  Virginny  Reel  is  always  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  evening,  and  no  danco  could  be  so  well  fitted  to  send  tho 
guests  home  in  good  humour  with  each  other  and  with  their  hosts.  We 
describe  it  as  it  is  danced  in  the  present  day,  slightly  modernized  to  suit 
tlie  taste  of  our  present  time.  Like  the  quadrille,  it  can  be  danced  with 
equal  propriety  by  old  or  young,  and  is  so  easy  that  the  most  inexper- 
ienced dancer  may  fearlessly  venture  to  take  part  in  it. 

Form  in  two  parallel  lines  ;  ladies  on  the  left,  gentlemen  on  the  right, 
facing  their  partners.  All  advance  ;  retreat  (which  occupies  the  first  four 
bars) ;  cross  to  opposite  places  (four  bars  more)  ;  advance  and  retreat  (four 
bars) ;  recross  to  places  (four  bars).  * 

The  lady  who  stands  at  the  top  and  the  gentleman  who  stands  at  the 
liottotn,  of  each  line,  advance  towards  each  other,  courtesy  and  bow,  and 
retire  to  places.  The  gentleman  at  tho  top  and  the  lady  at  the  bottom 
do  the  same.  Top  lady  advances,  gives  right  hand  to  partner  opposite, 
and  passes  behind  the  two  gentlemen  standing  next  to  him.  T'hen 
through  the  line  and  across  it,  giving  left  hand  to  partner,  who  meets  her 
naif  way  between  the  two  lines,  having  in  the  meantime  passed  behind 
the  two  ladies  who  stood  next  his  partner.  Lady  then  passes  behind  the 
two  ladies  next  lowest  ;  gentleman  at  same  time  behind  the  two  gentle- 
men next  lowest ;  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.     At  the  bottom  lady  gives 
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left  hsind  to  her  partner,  and  they  promenade  back  to  place  at  the  top  of 
the  line.  (This  figure  is  frequently  omitted.)  Top  couple  advance,  cour- 
tesy and  how,  then  lady  turns  off  to  the  right,  gentlemen  to  the  left,  each 
followed  by  the  rest  of  her  or  his  line.  Top  couple  meet  at  the  bottom  of 
figure,  join  hands,  and  raising  their  arms,  let  all  the  other  couples  pass 
under  them  towards  the  top  of  the  line,  till  all  reach  their  own  places, 
except  the  top,  who  have  now  become  the  bottom  couple.  Figure  is  re- 
peated from  the  beginning,  until  the  top  couple  having  once  more  worked 
their  way  back  to  their  original  places  at  the  top  of  the  line. 


€tiquctti:  of  Courtship  anb  Jttardagc. 


FIEST  STEPS  IN  COURTSHIP. 

^(T  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages  to  grapple  with  a  sub- 
ject so  large  as  that  of  Love  in  its  various  phases  :  a  theme 
that  must  be  left  to  poets,  novelists,  and  moralists  to  dilate 
upon.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  this,  the  most  universal — the  most  powerful  - 
of  human  passions,  when  venturing  to  offer  our  counsel  and 
guidance  to  those  of  both  sexes  who,  under  its  ))romptings, 
have  resolved  to  become  votaries  of  Hymen,  but  who,  from 
imperfect  knowledge  of  conventional  usages,  are  naturally 
apprehensive  that  at  every  step  they  take  they  may  render  themselves 
liable  to  misconception,  ridicule,  or  censure. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  a  gentleman  has  in  one  way  or 
another  become  fascinated  by  a  fair  lady — possibly  a  recent  acquaintance 
— whom  he  is  most  anxious  to  know  more  particularly.  His  heart  already 
feels  "  the  inly  touch  of  love, '  and  his  most  ardent  wish  is  to  have  that 
love  returned. 

At  this  point  we  venture  to  give  him  a  word  of  serious  advice,  We 
urge  him,  before  he  ventures  to  take  any  step  towards  the  pursuit  of  this 
object,  to  consider  well  his  position  and  prospects  in  life,  and  reflect 
whether  they  are  such  as  to  justify  him  in  deliberately  seeking  to  win 
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the  young  huly'-s  affections,  witli  the  view  of  making  her  his  wife  at  no 
<listant  period.  Should  he,  after  such  a  review  of  his  affairs,  foci  satisfied 
that  he  can  proceed  hononrably,  he  nuiy  then  use  fair  opportunities  to 
ascertain  the  estimation  in  which  the  young  lady,  as  well  as  her  family,  is 
held  by  friends.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add,  that  all  possible  delicacy 
and  caution  must  be  observed  in  making  such  enquiries,  so  as  to  avoid 
compromising  the  lady  herself  in  the  slightest  degree.  When  he  has 
satisfied  himself  on  this  head,  and  found  no  insurmountalDle  impediment 
in  his  way,  his  next  endeavour  will  be,  through  the  mediation  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  to  procure  an  introduction  to  the  lady's  family.  Those  who 
undertake  such  an  oflice  incur  no  slight  responsibility,  and  are,  of  course, 
expected  to  be  scrupulously  careful  in  performing  it,  and  to  communicate 
all  they  happen  to  know  affecting  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual  they  introduce. 

We  will  now  reverse  the  picture,  and  see  how  matters  stand  on  the 
fair  one's  side. 

First,  let  us  hope  that  the  inclination  is  mutual ;  at  all  events  that  the 
lady  views  her  admirer  with  preference,  that  she  deems  him  not  unworthy 
of  her  favourable  regard,  and  that  his  attentions  are  agreeable  to  her. 
It  is  true  her  heart  may  not  yet  be  won  :  she  has  to  be  wooed  ;  and  what 
fair  daughter  of  Eve  has  not  hailed  with  rapture  that  brightest  day  in 
the  springtide  of  her  life  ?  She  has  probably  first  met  the  gentleman  at 
a  ball,  or  other  festive  occasion,  where  the  excitement  of  the  scene  has 
reflected  on  every  object  around  a  roseate  tint.  We  are  to  suppose,  of 
course,  that  in  looks,  manners,  and  address,  her  incipient  admirer  is  not 
below  her  ideal  standard  in  gentlemanly  attributes.  His  respectful  ap- 
proaches to  her — in  soliciting  her  hand  as  a  partner  in  the  dp  nee,  etc. — 
have  fii-st  awakened  on  her  part  a  slight  feeling  of  interest  towards  him* 
This  mutual  feeling  of  interest,  once  established,  soon  "  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on."  The  exaltation  of  the  whole  scene  favours  its  development, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  both  parties  leave  judgment  "out  in 
the  cold  "  while  enjoying  each  other's  society,  and  possibly  already  pleas- 
antly occupied  in  building  "  castles  in  the  air."  Whatever  may  eventu- 
ally come  of  it,  the  fair  one  is  conscious  for  the  nonce  of  being  unusually 
happy.  This  emotion  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  when  she  fin<ls  her- 
self the  object  of  general  attention — accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  little  Qn\y  among  rival  beauties — owing  to  the  assiduous  homage 
of  her  admirer.  At  length,  prudence  whispers  that  he  is  to  her,  as  yet,  a 
comparative  stranger  ;  and  with  a  modest  reserve  she  endeavours  to  retire 
from  his  observation,  so  as  not  to  seem  to  encourage  his  attentions.     The 
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geiitlenmn's  ardour,  liowever,  is  not  to  be  thus  checked;  he  again  solicits 
her  to  be  his  partner  in  a  dance.  She  finds  it  hard,  very  hard,  to  refuse 
hiin  ;  and  botli,  yielding  at  last  to  the  alluring  inthu^nces  by  whicli  they 
are  surrounded,  discover  at  the  moment  of  parting  that  a  now  and  de- 
lightful sensation  has  been  awakened  in  their  hearts. 

At  a  juncture  ho  critical  in  the  life  of  a  young,  inexperienced  woman  as 
that  when  she  begins  to  form  an  attuchmont  for  one  of  the  oj)posite  sex — 
at  a  moment  when  she  needs  tiie  very  best  advice,  accompanie<l  with  a 
considerable  regard  for  her  overwrought  feelings — the  very  best  course 
she  can  take  is  to  confide  the  secret  of  her  heart  to  that  truest  and  most 
loving  of  friends — her  mother.  Fortunate  is  the  daughter  who  has  not 
been  dejn-ived  of  that  wisest  and  tenderest  of  counsellors — whose  experi- 
ence of  life,  whose  prudence  and  sagacity,  whose  anxious  care  and  appre- 
ciation of  her  child's  sentiments,  and  whose  awakened  recollections  of  her 
own  trysting  days,  qualify  and  entitle  her,  above  all  other  beings,  to  coun- 
sel and  conifort  her  trusting  i^hild,  and  to  claim  her  confidence.  Let  the 
timid  girl  then  pour  forth  into  lier  motlier's  ear  the  flood  of  her  pent-up 
feelings.  Let  her  endeavour  to  ilistrust  her  own  judgment,  and  seek  hope. 
guidance,  and  support  from  one  who,  she  well  knows,  will  not  deceive  or 
mislead  her.  The  confidence  thus  established  will  be  i)roductive  of  the 
most  beneficial  results — by  securing  the  daughter's  obedience  to  her 
parent's  advice,' and  her  willing  adoption  of  the  observances  prescribed  by 
etiquette,  which,  as  the  courtship  progresses,  that  parent  will  not  fail  to 
recommend  as  strictly  essential  in  this  phase  of  life.  Where  a  young 
won.an  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  her  mother,  she  should 
at  s  ich  a  period  endeavour  to  find  her  next  best  counsellor  in  some  female 
relalive,  or  other  trustworthy  friend. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  favourable  opportunities  for  meeting  have  oc- 
curred, until,  by  and  by,  both  the  lady  and  her  admirer  have  come  to 
regard  each  other  with  such  warm  feelings  of  inclination  as  to  hsve  a 
constant  craving  for  each  other's  society.  Other  eyes  have  in  the  mean- 
time not  failed  to  notice  the  symptoms  of  a  growing  attachment ;  and 
some  "  kind  friends  "  have,  no  doubt,  even  set  them  down  as  already 
engaged. 

The  admirer  of  the  fair  one  is,  indeed,  so  much  enamoured  as  to  be  un- 
able longer  to  retain  his  secret  within  his  own  breast  ;  and  not  being 
without  hope  that  his  attachment  is  reciprocated,  resolves  on  seeking  an 
introduction  to  the  lady's  family  preparatory  to  his  making  a  formal  de- 
claration of  love. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  lover's  endeavours  to  procure  the  de- 
sired introduction  may  fail  of  succeas,  Hlthough  where  no  material  difl'er- 
ence  of  social  position  exists,  this  ditKoulty  will  be  found  to  occur  les» 
frequently  than  mi^dit  at  first  be  supposed.  He  nmst  then  discreetly 
adopt  measures  to  bring  himself,  in  some  degree,  under  the  fair  one's* 
notice  :  such,  for  instance,  as  att»inding  the  place  of  worship  which  she 
fre<iuents,  meeting  her,  so  often  as  to  be  manifestly  for  the  purpose,  in  the-' 
course  of  her  promenades,  etc.  He  will  thus  soon  be  able  to  judge — even 
without  speaking  to  the  lady — whether  hia  further  attentions  will  be 
distasteful  to  her.  The  signs  of  this  on  the  lady's  part,  though  of  the 
most  trifling  nature,  and  in  no  way  comj)romising  her,  will  be  unmistak- 
able ;  for,  as  the  poet  tells  us  in  speaking  of  the  sex  : — 

"  Ho  gavf  tbcm  but  one  tonj^ue  to  say  us  '  Nay,' 
And  two  fond  eyea  to  grant  !  " 

Should  her  denioauour  be  decidedly  discouraging,  any  perseverance  on 
his  part  would  be  ungentlemanly  and  highly  indecorous.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  a  timid  blush  intimate  doubt,  or  a  gentle  smile  lurk- 
ing in  the  half-dropped  eye  give  pleasing  challenge  to  further  parley,  when 
possible  he  may  venture  to  write — not  to  the  lady — that  would  be  the 
opening  of  a  clandestine  correspondence  ;  an  unworthy  course,  where 
every  act  should  be  open  and  straightforward,  as  tending  to  manly  and 
honourable  ends — but  to  the  fathei  or  guardian,  through  the  agency  of  a 
common  friend  where  feasible,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  the  party  at  whose 
residence  the  lady  may  be  staying.  In  his  letter  he  ought  first  to  state 
his  position  in  life  and  prospects,  as  well  as  mention  his  family  connec- 
tions ;  and  then  request  permission  to  visit  the  family,  as  a  preliminay 
step  to  paying  his  addresses  to  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

By  this  course  he  in  no  wise  compromises  either  himself  or  the  lady, 
but  leaves  open  to  both,  at  any  future  period,  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
from  the  position  of  courtship  taken  up  on  the  one  side,  and  of  receiving 
addresses  on  the  other,  without  laying  either  party  open  to  the  accusation 
of  fickleness  or  jilting. 

What  the  Lady  should  observe  during  Courtship. 

A  lady  should  be  particular  during  the  early  days  of  courtship — while 
still  retaining  some  clearness  of  mental  vision — to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  her  suitor  comports  himself  to  other  ladies.  If  he  behave  with 
ease  and  courtesy,  without  freedom  or  the  slightest  approach  to  license  in 
manner  or  conversation  ;  if  he  never  speak  slightingly  of  the  sex,  and 
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is  ever  reaily  to  honour  its  virtues  and  defend  its  weakness  ;  she  may- 
continue  to  incline  towards  him  a  willing  ear.  His  habits  and  his  eon- 
duet  must  awaken  her  vigilant  attention  before  it  be  too  late.  Should 
he  come  to  visit  her  at  ii-regular  hours  ;  should  he  e;.;hibit  a  vague  or 
wandering  attention — give  proofs  of  a  want  of  punctuality — show  disre- 
spect for  age — sneer  at  things  sacied,  or  absent  himself  from  regular  at- 
tendance at  divine  service — or  evince  an  inclination  to  expensive  pleas- 
ures beyond  his  means,  or  to  low  and  vulgar  amusements  ;  should  he  be 
foppish,  eccentric,  or  very  slovenly  in  his  dress  ;  or  display  a  frivolity  of 
mind,  and  an  absence  of  well-directed  energy  in  his  worldly  pursuits  ;  let 
the  young  Ik  ly,  we  say,  while  there  is  yet  time,  eschew  that  gentleman's 
acquaintance,  uud  allow  it  gently  to  drop.  The  effort,  at  whatever  cost 
to  her  feelings,  must  be  made,  if  i;he  have  any  regard  for  her  future  hap- 
piness and  self-respect.  The  proper  course  then  to  take  is  to  intimate  her 
•distaste,  and  the  causes  that  have  given  rise  to  it,  to  her  parents  or  guar- 
dian, who  will  be  pretty  sure  to  sympathize  with  her,  and  to  take  mea- 
sures for  facilitating  the  retirement  of  the  gentleman  from  his  pretensions. 

What  the  Gentleman  should  observe  during  Courtship. 

It  would  be  well  also  for  the  suitor,  on  his  part,  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  courtship,  carefully  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  young  lady 
in  her  own  family,  and  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  she  is  held  by 
them,  as  well  as  among  her  intimate  friends.  If  she  be  attentive  to  her 
duties ;  respectful  and  affectionate  to  her  parents  ;  kind  and  forbearing 
■to  her  brothers  and  sisters  ;  not  easily  ruffled  in  temper  ;  if  her  mind  be 
prone  to  cheerfulness  and  to  hopeful  aspiration,  instead  of  to  the  display 
of  a  morbid  anxiety  and  dread  of  coming  evil  ;  if  her  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments be  those  which  chiefly  centre  in  home  ;  if  her  words  be  charac- 
terized by  benevolence,  gooawiii,  and  charity  :  then  we  say,  lot  him  not 
hesitate,  but  hasten  to  ent  tirine  so  precious  a  gem  in  the  casket  of  his 
affections.  But  if,  on  tht  other  hand,  he  should  find  that  he  has  been 
attracted  by  the  tricksom  affectation  and  heartless  allurements  of  a  Hirt, 
ready  to  bestow  smiles  on  all,  but  with  a  heart  for  none  ;  if  she  who  has 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  fascinating  him  be  of  uneven  temper,  easily  pro- 
voked, and  slow  to  be  appeased  ;  fond  of  showy  dress,  and  eager  for  ad- 
miration ;  ecstatic  about  trifles,  frivolous  in  her  tastes,  and  weak  and 
wavering  in  performing  her  duties ;  if  her  religious  observances  are  mere- 
ly the  formality  of  lip-service  ;  if  she  be  petulant  to  her  friends,  pert  ami 
disrespectful  to  her  parents,  overbearing  to  her  inferiors  ;  if  pride,  vanity, 
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and  affectation  be  her  characteristics  ;  if  she  be  mconstant  in  her  friend- 
ships ;  gaudy  and  slovenly,  rather  than  neat  and  scrupulously  clean,  in 
attire  and  personal  habits  ;  then  we  counsel  the  gentleman  to  retire  as 
speedily,  but  as  politely,  as  possible  from  the  pursuit  of  an  object  un- 
worthy of  his  admiration  and  love  ;  nor  dread  that  the  lady's  friends — 
who  must  know  her  better  than  he  can  do — will  call  him  to  account  for 
withdrawing  from  the  field. 

But  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  all  goes  on  well ;  that  the  parties 
are,  on  sufficient  acquaintance,  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  eager  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  affectionate  regard  by  giving 
some  substantial  token  of  his  love  and  homage  to  the  fair  one.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  of 

Presents, 

a  point  on  which  certain  observances  of  etiquette  must  not  be  disregard- 
ed. A  lady,  for  instance,  cannot  with  propriety  accept  presents  from  a 
gentleman  lyreviovsly  to  his  having  made  proposals  of  marriage.  She 
would  by  so  doing  incur  an  obligation  at  once  embarrassing  and  unbe- 
coming. Should,  however,  the  gentleman  insist  on  making  her  a  present 
— as  some  trifling  object  of  jewellery,  etc. — there  must  be  no  secret  about 
it.  Let  the  young  lady  take  an  early  opportunity  of  saying  to  her  Pxi- 
mirer,  in  the  presence  of  her  father  or  mother,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  that  ring  (or  other  trinket,  as  the  case  may  be)  which  you  kindly 
ofl'ered  me  the  other  day,  and  which  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept,  if 
my  parents  do  not  object  ;  "  and  let  her  say  this  in  a  maimer  which, 
while  it  increases  the  obligation,  will  divest  it  altogether  of  improin-iety, 
from  having  been  conferred  under  the  sanction  of  her  parents. 

We  have  now  reached  that  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Courtship, 
where  budding  affection,  iiaving  developed  into  mature  growth,  encour- 
ages the  lover  to  make 

The  Proposal, 

When  about  to  take  this  step,  the  suitor's  first  difficulty  is  how  to  get 
a  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  next,  having  got  the  chance,  how  to  screw 
his  courage  up  to  give  utterance  to  the  "  declaration."  A  declaration  in 
writing  should  certainly  be  avoided  where  the  lover  can  by  any  possibil- 
ity get  at  the  lady's  ear.  But  there  are  cases  where  this  is  so  difficult 
that  an  impatient  lover  cannot  be  restrained  from  ado[>ting  the  agency  of  v 
a  hilld-doux  in  declaring  his  passion. 
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The  lady,  before  proposal,  is  generally  prepared  for  it.  It  is  seldom 
that  such  an  avowal  comes  without  some  previous  indications  of  look  and 
manner  on  the  pai't  of  the  admirer,  which  can  hardly  fail  of  being  under- 
stood. She  may  not,  indeed,  consider  lierself  engaged  ;  and  although 
nearly  certain  of  the  conquest  she  has  made,  may  yet  have  her  misgivings. 
Some  gentlemen  dread  to  ask,  lest  they  should  be  refused.  Many  pause 
just  at  the  point,  and  refrain  from  anything  like  ardour  in  their  profes- 
sions of  attachment,  until  they  feel  confident  that  they  may  bo  spared 
the  mortification  and  ridicule  that  is  suppo.scd  to  attach  to  being  rejected^ 
in  addition  to  the  pain  of  disappointed  hope.  This  hesitation  when  the 
mind  is  made  up  is  wrong  ;  but  it  does  often  occur,  and  we  suppose  ever 
will  do  so,  with  persons  of  great  timidity  of  character.  By  it  both  parties 
are  kept  needlessly  on  the  fret,  until  the  long-looked-for  opportunity  un- 
expectedly arrives,  when  the  Hood-gates  of  feeling  are  loosened,  and  the 
full  tide  of  mutual  affection  guslies  forth  uncontrolled.  It  is,  however, 
at  this  moment — the  agony-point  to  the  embarrassed  lover,  who  "  doats 
yet  doubts  " — whose  suppressed  feelings  rendered  him  morbidly  sensitive 
— that  a  lady  should  be  especially  careful  lest  any  show  of  either  prudery 
or  coquetry  on  her  pai't  should  lose  to  her  forever  the  object  of  her  choice. 
True  love  is  generally  delicate  and  timid,  and  may  easily  be  scared  by 
affected  indifference,  through  feelings  of  wounded  pride.  A  lover  needs 
very  little  to  assure  him  of  the  reciprocation  of  his  attachment :  a  glance, 
a  single  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  wdiispered  syllable,  on  the  part  of  the 
loved  one,  will  suffice  to  confirm  his  hopes. 

Eefusal  by  the  Youn^  Lady. 

When  a  lady  rejects  the  proposal  of  a  gentleman,  her  behaviour  should 
be  eharacterized  by  the  most  delicate  feeling  toward  one  who,  in  offering 
her  his  hand,  luis  proved  his  desire  to  confer  upon  her,  by  this  implied 
preference  for  her  above  all  other  women,  the  greatest  honour  it  is  in  his 
power  to  ofler.  Therefore,  if  she  have  no  love  for  him,  she  ought  at 
least  to  evince  a  tender  regard  for  his  feelings  ;  and  in  the  event  of  her 
being  previously  engaged,  should  at  once  acquaint  him  with  the  fact.  No 
right-minded  man  would  desire  to  persist  in  a  suit,  when  he  well  knew 
that  thci  object  of  his  admiration  had  already  disposed  of  her  heart. 
.  When  a  gentleman  makes  an  ofier  of  his  hand  by  letter,  the  letter  must 
be  answered,  and  certainly  not  returned,  should  the  answer  be  a  refusal ; 
unless,  indeed,  when  from  a  previous  repulse,  or  some  other  particular  ami 
special  circumstance,  such  an  offer  may  be  regarded  by  the  lady  or  lier 
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relatives  as  presumptuous  and  intrusive.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
letter  laay  be  placed  by  the  lady  in  the  hands  of  her  parents  or  guardian, 
to  be  u  alt  with  by  them  as  they  may  deem  most  advisable. 

No  woman  of  proper  feeling  would  )-egard  her  rejection  of  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  worthy  man  as  a  matter  of  triumph  ;  her  feeling  on  such 
an  occasion  should  be  one  of  regretful  sympathy  with  him  for  the  pain 
she  is  unavoidably  compelled  to  inflict.  Nor  should  such  a  rejection  be 
unaccompanied  with  some  degree  of  self-examination  on  her  part,  to 
discern  whether  any  lightness  of  demeanour  or  tendency  to  flirtation  may 
have  given  rise  to  a  false  hope  of  her  favouring  his  suit.  At  all  events, 
no  lady  should  ever  treat  the  man  who  has  so  honoured  her  with  the 
slightest  disrespect  or  frivolous  disregard,  nor  ever  unfeelingly  parade  a 
more  favoured  suitor  before  one  whom  she  has  refused. 
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Conduct  of  a  (rentleman  when  his  Addresses  are  Rejected. 

The  conduct  of  the  gentleman  under  such  distressing  circumstances 
should  be  characterized  by  extreme  delicacy  and  a  chivalrous  resolve  to 
avoid  occasioning  any  possible  annoyance  or  uneasiness  to  the  fair  author 
of  his  pain.  If,  however^  he  should  have  reason  to  suppose  that  his  rejec- 
tion has  resulted  from  more  indifference  to  his  suit,  he  need  not  altogether 
retire  from  the  field,  but  may  endeavour  to  kindle  a  feeling  of  regard  and 
sympathy  for  the  pateint  endurance  of  his  disappointment,  and  for  his 
continued  but  respectful  endeavours  to  please  the  lukewarm  fair  one. 
But  in  ca,se  of  avowed  or  evident  preference  for  another,  it  becomes  im- 

erative  upon  him,  as  a  gentleman,  to  withdraw  at  once,  and  so  relieve 
the  lady  of  any  obstacle,  that  his  presence  or  pretensions  may  occasion,  to 
the  furtherance  of  her  obvious  wishes.  A  pertinacious  continuance  of  his 
attentions,  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  been  distinctly  rejected,  is  an  in- 
sult deserving  of  the  severest  reprobation.  Although  the  weakness  of 
her  sex,  which  ought  to  be  her  protection,  frequently  prevents  a  woman 
from  forcibly  breaking  off' an  acquaintance  thus  annoy ingly  forced  upon 
her,  she  rarely  fails  to  resent  such  impertinence  by  that  sharpest  of 
woman's  weapons,  a  keen-edged  but  courteous  ridicule,  which  few  men 
can  bear  up  against. 

Refusal  by  the  Lady's  Parents  or  Guardians. 

It  may  happen  that  both  the  lady  and  her  suitor  are  willing,  but  that 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  former,  on  being  referred  to,  deem  the 
connection  unfitting,  and  refuse  their  consent.     In  this  state  of  matters, 
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the  first  thing  a  man  of  sense,  proper  feeling,  and  candour  should  do,  is  to 
endeavour  to  learn  the  objections  of  the  parents,  to  see  whether  they  can- 
not be  removed.  If  they  are  based  upon  his  present  insufficiency  of 
means,  a  lover  of  a  persevering  spirit  may  effect  much  in  removing  appre- 
hension on  that  score,  by  cheerfully  submitting  to  a  reasonable  time  of 
probation,  in  the  hope  of  amelioration  in  his  worldly  circumstances. 
Happiness  delayed  will  be  none  the  less  precious  when  love  has  stood  the 
test  of  constancy  and  the  trial  of  time.  Should  the  objection  be  founded 
on  inequality  of  social  position,  the  parties,  if  young,  may  wait  until 
matured  age  shall  ripen  their  judgment  and  place  the  future  more  at  their 
own  disposal.  A  clandestine  marriage  should  be  peremptorily  declined. 
In  too  many  cases  it  is  a  fraud  committed  by  an  elder  and  more  experi- 
enced party  upon  one  whose  ignorance  of  the  world's  ways,  and  whose 
confiding  tenderness  appeal  to  him  for  protection  even  against  himself. 
In  nearly  all  the  instances  we  have  known  of  such  marriages,  the  result 
proved  the  step  to  have  been  ill-judged,  imprudent,  and  highly  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  one  party,  and  in  the  long  run  detrimental  to  the 
happiness  of  both. 

Conduct  of  the  Engaged  Couple. 

The  conduct  of  the  bridegroom-elect  should  be  marked  by  a  gallant  and 
affectionate  assiduity  towards  his  lady-love — a  denouement  easily  felt 
and  understood,  but  not  so  easy  to  define.  That  of  the  lady  towards  him 
should  manifest  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  confidence  :  while  looking  for 
his  thorough  devotion  to  herself,  she  should  not  captiously  take  offence 
and  show  airs  at  his  showing  the  same  kind  of  attention  to  other  ladies 
as  she,  in  her  turn,  would  not  hesitate  to  receive  from  the  other  sex. 

In  the  behaviour  of  a  gentleman  towards  his  betrothed  in  public,  little 
difference  should  be  perceptible  from  his  demeanour  to  other  ladies,  except 
in  those  minute  attentions  which  none  but  those  who  love  can  properly 
understand  or  appreciate. 

In  private,  the  slightest  approach  to  indecorous  familiarity  must  be 
avoided  ;  indeed  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  resented  by  every  woman  who 
deserves  to  be  a  bride.  The  lady's  honour  is  now  in  her  lover's  hands, 
and  he  should  never  forget  in  his  demeanour  to  and  before  her  that  that 
lady  is  to  be  his  future  wife. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  betrothed  lover,  as  it  is  also  his  duty,  to  give 
advice  to  the  fair  one  who  now  implicitly  confides  in  him.  Should  he 
detect  a  fault,  should  he  observe  failings   which  he  would  wish  removed 
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or  amended,  let  him  avail  himself  of  this  season,  so  ffvvourable  for 
the  frank  interchange  of  thought  between  the  betrothed  pair,  to  urge  tlieir 
correction.  He  will  find  a  ready  listener ;  and  any  judicious  counsel 
urfered  ^o  her  by  him  will  now  be  gratefully  received,  and  remembered  in 
after  life.  After  marriage  it  may  be  too  late  ;  for  advice  on  trivial  pointa 
of  conduct  may  then  not  improbably  be  resented  by  the  wife  as  an  un- 
necessary interference  ;  now,  the  fair  and  loving  creature  is  disposed  like 
pliant  wax  in  his  hands  to  mould  herself  to  his  reasonable  wishes  in  all 


things. 


Conduct  of  the  Lady  during  her  Betrothal. 


A  lady  is  not  expected  to  keep  aloof  from  society  on  her  engagement, 
nor  to  debar  herself  from  the  customary  attentions  and  courtesies  of  her 
male  acquaintances  generally;  but  she  should,  while  accepting  them 
cheerfully,  maintain  such  a  prudent  reserve,  as  to  intimate  that  they  are 
viewed  by  her  as  mere  acts  of  ordinary  courtesy  and  friendship.  In  all 
places  of  public  amusement — at  balls,  the  opera,  etc, — for  a  lady  to  be 
seen  with  any  other  cavalier  than  her  avowed  lover,  in  close  attendance 
upon  her,  would  expose  her  to  the  imputation  of  flirtation.  She  will 
naturally  take  pains  at  such  a  period  to  observe  the  taste  of  Lcr  lover  in 
regard  to  her  costume,  and  strive  cai'efully  to  follow  it,  for  all  men  desire 
to  have  their  taste  and  wishes  on  such  apparent  trifles  gratified.  She 
should  at  the  same  time  observe  much  delicacy  in  regard  to  dress,  and  be  r 
careful  to  avoid  any  unseemly  display  of  her  charms  ;  lovers  are  naturally 
jealous  of  observation  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  a  mistake  not  sel- 
dom made  by  women,  to  suppose  their  suitors  will  be  pleased  by  the  glow- 
ing admiration  expressed  by  other  men  for  the  object  of  their  passion. 
Most  lovers,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe,  would  prefer  to  withdraw  their 
prize  from  general  observation  until  the  happy  moment  for  their  union 
has  arrived. 

Conduct  of  the  Gentleman  towards  the  Family  of  his  Betrothed. 

The  lover,  having  now  secured  his  position,  should  use  discretion  and 
tact  in  his  intercourse  with  the  lady's  family,  and  take  care  that  his  visits 
he  not  deemed  too  frequent — so  as  to  be  really  inconvenient  to  them.  He 
should  accommodate  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  theii"  habits  and  ways, 
and  be  ever  ready  and  attentive  to  consult  their  wishes.  Marked  atten- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  aflfectionate  kindness,  to  the  lady's  mother  ought  to 
he  shown  ;  such  respectable  homage  will  secure  for  him  many  advantages 
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in  his  present  position.  He  must  not,  however,  presume  to  take  his  stand 
yet  as  a  member  of  the  family,  nor  exhibit  an  obtrusive  famiHarity  in 
manner  and  conversation.  Sliould  a  disruption  of  the  engagement  from 
isome  unexi)eeted  cause  ensue,  it  is  obvious  that  any  such  premature  as- 
sumption would  lead  to  very  embarrassing  results.  In  short,  his  conduct 
should  be  such  as  to  win  for  himself  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  the 
family,  and  dispose  them  ever  to  welcome  and  desire  hi3  presence,  rather 
than  regard  him  as  an  intruder. 

Conduct  of  the  Lady  on  Eetiring  from  her  Engagement. 

Should  thitj  step  unhappily  be  found  necessary  on  the  lady's  part,  the 
truth  should  be  spoken,  and  the  reasons  frankly  given ;  there  must  be  no 
room  left  for  the  suspicion  of  its  having  originated  in  caprice  or  injus- 
tice. The  case  should  be  so  put  that  the  gentleman  himself  must  sec  and 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  painful  decision  arrived  at.  Incompatiole 
habits,  ungentlemanly  actions,  anything  tending  to  diminish  that  respect 
for  the  lover  which  should  be  felt  for  the  husband ;  inconstancy,  ill- 
governed  temper — all  of  which,  not  to  mention  other  obvious  objections- 
are  to  be  considered  as  sufficient  reasons  for  terminating  an  engagement. 
The  communication  should  be  made  as  tenderly  as  possible ;  room  may  be 
left  in  mere  venial  cases  for  reformation ;  but  all  that  is  done  must  be  so 
managed  that  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  fickleness  or  want  of  faith  may 
rest  u])on  the  character  of  the  lady.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  termination  of  an  engagement  by  a  lady  has  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing unchallenged  ;  a  lady  not  being  bound  to  declare  any  other  reason 
than  her  will.  Nevertheless  she  owes  it  to  her  own  reputation  that  her 
decision  should  rest  on  a  sufficient  foundation,  and  be  unmistakably  pro- 
nounced. 


Conduct  of  the  Gentleman  on  Eetu-ing  from  his  Engagement. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  approach  this  portion  of  our  subject.  Tlie 
reasons  must  be  strong  indeed  that  can  sufficiently  justify  a  man,  placed 
in  the  position  of  an  accepted  suitor,  in  severing  the  ties  by  which  he  has 
bound  himself  to  a  lady  with  the  avowed  intention  of  making  her  his 
wife.  His  reasons  for  breaking  off  his  engagement  must  be  such  as  will 
not  merely  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  but  will  justify  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  If  the  fault  be  on  the  lady's  side,  great  reserve  and  delicacy 
will  be  observed  by  any  man  of  honour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imper- 
ative force  of  circumstances,  such  as  loss  of  fortune,  or  some  other  unex- 
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|)octeil  cnlamity  to  himself,  may  be  the  cause,  tlien  must  tlie  reason  be 
clearly  ami  fully  explained,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  soothe  the  painful 
feolin<^s  which  such  a  result  must  necessarily  occasion  to  the  lady  end  her 
friends.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  obs>3rvin<' 
great  caution  in  all  that  relates  to  the  antecedents  of  an  eii<,'agement  that 
has  been  broken  oti";  espocially  the  return  on  either  side  of  presents  and 
of  all  letters  that  have  passed. 

This  last  allusion  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 

Correspondence. 

Letter-writing-  is  one  great  test  of  ability  and  cultivation,  as   lesjiects 
lioth  sexes.     The  imperfection  of  education  may  be  to  some  extent  con- 
cealed or  glossed  over  in   conversation,   but  cannot  fail  to  stand  out  con- 
spicuously in  a  letter.     An  ill- written  letter  infallibly  betrays  the  vulgar 
ity  and  ignorance  indicative  of  a  mean  social  ]>osition. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  i)e  guarded  against  than  even  bad  writ- 
ing and  worse  spelling  in  a  correspondence  :  Haying  foo  mack — writing 
that  kind  of  matter  which  will  not  bear  to  be  read  by  other  eyes  than 
those  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  That  this  is  too  frequently 
(lone  is  amply  proved  by  the  love  letters  often  read  in  a  court  of  law,  the 
tiKjst  aftecting  passages  fiom  which  occasion  "  roars  of  laughter  "  and  the 
derisive  connnents  of  merry-making  counsel.  Occurrences  of  this  kind 
piove  how  frequently  letters  are  not  returned  or  burned  when  an  affair  of 
the  heart  is  broken  oti'.  Correspondence  between  lovers  should  at  all 
events  be  tempered  with  discretion  ;  and  on  the  lady's  part  particularl^', 
her  affectionate  expressions  should  not  degenerate  into  a  sill^'  st^de  of  ^ 
fondness. 

It  is  as  well  to  remark  here,  that  in  correspondence  Itetween   a  couple 
nut  actually  engaged,  the  use  of  Christian  names  in  adilressing  each  other   ^ 
should  lie  avoided. 

Demeanour  of  the  Suitor  during  Courtship. 

The  manners  of  a  gentleman  are  ever  characterized  by  urbanit}'  and  a 
boconiing  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others,  and  by  a 
iciuliness  to  practise  self-denial.  But  the  ver}-  nature  of  courtship  re- 
quires the  fullest  exercise  of  these  excellent  qualities  on  his  part.  The 
lover  should  carefullv  accommodate  his  tone  and  bearing,  whether  cheer- 
fnl  or  serious,  to  the  mood  for  the  time  of  his  lady-love,  whose  slightest 
"W'ish  must  be  his  law.  In  his  a.ssiduities  to  her  he  mu.st  allow  of  no  .stint  j 
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though  liiriilered  hy  time,  (V.stance,  or  fatigue,  he  must  strive  to  make  liis 
professional  and  social  duties  bend  to  his  homage  at  the  shrine  of  love. 
All  this  can  be  done,  moreover,  by  a  man  of  excelktifc  sense  with  perfect 
propriety  Indeed,  the  world  will  not  oidy  commend  him  for  such  devoted 
gallantry,  but  will  be  pretty  sure  to  censure  him  for  any  short-coming  in 
liis  perfoimance  of  such  devoirs. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe  that  at  such  a  period  a  gentleman 
.should  be  scrupulously  neat,  without  appearing  particular,  in  his  attire. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  prci^cribe  what  he  should  wear,  as  that  must,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  times  of  the  day  vvlien  his  visits  are  paid,  and  other 
circum.stance.s,  such  as  meeting  a  party  of  friends,  going  to  the  theatre,  etc., 
with  the  lady. 

Should  the  Courtship  be  Short  or  Long  ? 

The  answtn-  to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  previous  acquaintance- 
ship, connection,  or  relation  of  the  parties',  as  well  as  on  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  position  of  their  parents.     In  case  of   rt-iationship  or 
old  acquaintanceship  subsisting  between  the  families,  when  the  courtship, 
declaration,   and  engagement  have  followed  each  other  rapidly,  a  short 
wooing  is  preferable  to  along  one,  should   other  circumstances  not   create 
an  obstacle.     Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  we  are  disposed  strongly  to  recom- 
mend a  short  courtship.     A  man  is  never  well   settled  in  the  saddle  of  his 
fortunes  until  he  be  married,     He  Avants  spring,  purpose,  and  aim  ;  and, 
above  all,  lie  wants  a  home  as  the  centre  of  his  efforts.     Some  portion  of 
inconveni  .nee,  therefore,  may  be  risked  to    obtain  this ;  in  fact,  it  often 
occurs  th.it  by  waiting  too  long  the  freshness  of  life  is  worn  off,  and  that 
the  generous  glow  of   early  feelings  becomes   tamed  down  to  lukewann- 
ness,  by  a  too  prudent  delaying ;  while  a  slight  sacrifice  of  ambition  or 
self-indulgence  on  the  pai't  of    the  gentleman,  and  a  little  descent  from 
pride  of  station  on  the  lady's  side,  might  have  insured  years  of  satisfied 
love  and  happy  wedded  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  recommend  a  long  courtshij)  as  advisable 
when — the  friends  on  both  sides  favouring  the  match — it  happens  that 
the  fortune  of  neither  party  will  prudently  allow  an  immediate  marriiiffe. 
The  gentleman,  we  will  suppose,  has  his  way  to  maife  in  his  profession  or 
business,  and  is  desirous  not  to  involve  th'^,  object  of  his  aflectioa  in  the 
distressing  inconvenience,  it  not  the  misery,  of  straightened  means.  He 
reflects  that  for  a  lady  it  is  an  actual  degradation,  however  love  may  en- 
noble the  motive  of  her  submissic  n,  to  descend  from  her  former  foe  ting  in 
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society,  lie  feels,  therefore,  that  this  risk  ou^^ht  not  to  be  inquired.  For, 
although  the  noble  and  loving  spirit  of  a  wife  nu<^ht  enable  her  to  bear 
up  cheorfully  against  misfortune,  and  by  her  endearments  soothe  the 
broken  f?pirit  of  her  husband ;  yet  the  lover  who  would  wilfully,  at  the 
outset  of  wedded  life,  expose  his  devoted  helpmate  to  the  ordeal  of  pov- 
erty, would  bo  deservedly  scouted  as  selfish  and  unworthy.  These,  then 
are  among  the  circumstances  which  warrant  a  lengthened  engagement,  and 
it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  the  lady's  friends  to  approve  such  cautious 
delay,  and  do  all  the}*  can  to  assist  the  lover  in  his  efforts  to  abridge  it. 
The  lady's  father  should  regard  the  lover  in  the  light  of  another  son 
added  to  the  family,  and  spare  no  pains  to  promote  his  interests  in  life, 
whilcj  the  lady's  mother  should  do  everything  in  her  power,  by  those 
small  attentions  which  a  mother  understands  so  well,  to  make  the  pro- 
tracted engagement  agieeablc  to  him,  and  as  endurable  as  possible  to  lier 
daiij.:hter. 

Preliminary  Etiquette  of  a  Wedding. 

Whether  the  term  of  courtship  ma}-^  hav3  been  long  or  short — accord- 
ing to  the  recpiii'cments  of  the  case — the  time  will  at  last  arrive  for 

Fixing  the  Day. 

While  it  is  the  gentleman's  province  to  press  for  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity,  it  is  the  lady's  privilege  to  name  the  happy  day ;  not  but 
that  the  bridegroom-elect  must,  after  all,  issue  the  fiat,  for  he  has  much  to 
consider  and  pre|)are  for  beforehand  :  for  instance,  to  settle  where  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  spend  the  honeymoon — a  point  which  must  depend 
on  the  season  of  the  year,  on  his  own  vocation,  and  other  circumstances. 
At  this  advanced  state  of  ufiairs,  we  mast  not  overlook  the  important 
question  of 

The  Bridal  Trousseau  and  the  Wedding  Presents. 

Wedding  presents  mu.^t  be  sent  always  to  the  bride,  never  to  the  bride- 
gi-oom,  though  they  be  given  by  the  friends  of  the  latter.  They  should 
be  .sent  dLuiug  the  week  previous  to  the  wedding  day,  as  it  is  customary 
to  display  them  before  the  ceremony. 

Two  cards  folded  in  the  invitation  in  the  envelope  are  sent  with  the 
wedding  invitation.  The  invitation  is  in  the  name  of  the  bride's  mother, 
or,  if  she  is  not  livinfj,  the  relative  or  friend  nearest  the  bride : 
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Mrs.  Thos.  Langtou 

AT  IIOMK, 
Tuesday,  Kovnnhrr  IS///, 

riioM  11  TILL  2  o'clock. 
No.  SG,  Church  Street. 

The  two  cards,  one  large  anrl   one  small,  are  folded  in  this  invitation. 
Upon  the  large  card  is  engraved : 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Blake. 


On  the  smaller  one : 


Miss  Maggie  Wallace. 


If  the  young  people  "  receive  "  after  their  return  from  the  bridal  tour, 
and  there  is  no  wedding-day  reception,  the  followL  ^^  card  is  sent  out : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Blake 

AT  HOMK, 
Thursday,  December  2Sih, 

FROM  11  till  2  o'clock. 

No.  oO  Isabella  Street. 
Or, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Blake 

AT  HOiV  iH, 

TJiursdays  in  December, 

FROM  11  TILL  2  o'clock. 

No.  50  Isabella  Street. 

The  bridal  calls  are  not  expected  to  be  returned  until  the  last  day  of 
reception. 

The  bridegroom  gives  to  the  first  groomsman  the  control  of  the  cere- 
mony and  money  for  the  necessary  expenses.  The  first  groomsman  pre- 
sents the  bouquet  for  the  bride,  leads  the  visitors  up  to  the  young  couple 
for  the  words  of  congratulation,  gives  the  clergyman  his  fee,  engages  the 
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carriiigea,  secures  tickets,  checks  baggage,  secures  pleasant  seats,  if  the 
hnppy  pair  start  l»y  rail  for  the  "moon";  and,  in  short,  makes  all  arrange- 
ments. 

If  the  wedding  takes  jilace  in  the  church,  the  front  seats  in  the  body  of 
the  church  are  reserved  for  the  relatives  of  the  young  couple.  The  bride 
must  not  be  kept  waiting.  The  clergyman  .should  be  within  the  rails,  the 
bridegroom  and  groomsmen  should  bo  in  tlie  vestry-room  by  the  time  the 
liride  is  due  at  the  church.  The  bridesmaids  should  receive  the  bride  ill 
tlie  vestibule. 

The  bridal  party  nu'cts  in  the  vestry-room.  Tiien  the  Itride,  leaning 
(lU  the  arm  of  her  father,  leads  the  procession;  the  bridegroom,  with  the 
Itride's  mother  upon  his  arm,  follows;  then  groomsmen  and  bridesmaid.^ 
in  couples  follow. 

At  the  altar  the  l^ridegroom  receives  the  bride,  and  the  ceremony  be- 
gins. The  ijroomsmen  stand  behind  the  bride/^room,  and  the  bridesmaids 
behind  the  bride.  In  some  churches,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  remove 
the  right-hand  glove ;  in  others  it  is  not  considered  essential.  The  bride 
stands  on  the  left  of  the  groom. 

AVhen  the  wedding  takes  place  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  the  bridal  party 

is  grouped  behind  folding  doors  or  curtains  ere  their  friends  see  them. 

If,  however,  this  is  not  convenient,  they  enter  in  the  same  order  as  in 

church. 
The  first  bridesmaid  removes  the  bride's  left-hand  glove  for  the  ring. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  bride  and  groom  go  in  tlie  same  carriage  from 
the  church  to  the  house,  or  from  the  house  to  the  railway  depot  or  boat. 

The  bride  does  not  change  her  dress  until  she  assumes  her  travelling 
dress.     Her  wedding  gown  is  worn  at  the  breakfast. 

Friends  of  the  family  should  call  upon  the  mother  of  the  bride  during  the 
two  weeks  after  the  wedding. 

Mourning  must  not  be  worn  at  a  wedding.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  wid- 
owed mother  to  either  of  the  happy  pair,  it  is  customary  to  wear  gray,  or 
some  neutral  tint. 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  at  a  wedding  or  wedding  reception  to  con- 
ijratulate  the  bride ;  it  is  the  bridegroom  who  receives  congratulations ; 
the  bride  wishes  for  her  future  happiness.     The  bride  is  spoken  to  first. 

The  day  being  fixed  for  the  wedding,  the  bride's  father  now  presents 
lior  with  a  sum  of  money  for  her  trousseau,  according  to  her  rank  in  life. 
A  few  days  previously  to  the  wedding,  presents  are  also  made  to  the  bride 
by  relations  and  intimate  friends,  varying  in  amount  and  value  according 
to  tlieir  various  degrees  of  relationship  and  friendship — such  as  plate,  fur- 
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niture,  jewellery,  and  articles  of  ornament  as  well  as  of  utility,  to  the 
newly-married  lady  in  her  future  station.  These,  together  with  her 
wedding  dresses,  etc.,  it  is  customary  to  exhibit  to  the  intimate  friends  of 


the  bride  a  day  or  two  before  her  marriage. 


•V 


Duty  of  a  Bridegroom-Elect. 

The  bridegroom-elect  has,  on  the  eve  of  matrimony,  no  little  business 
to  transact.  His  first  care  is  to  look  after  a  house  suitable  for  his  future 
home,  and  then,  assisted  by  the  taste  of  his  chosen  helpmate,  to  take  steps 
to  furnish  it  in  a  becoming  style.  He  must  also,  if  engaged  in  business, 
make  arrangements  for  a  month's  absence  ;  in  fact,  bring  together  all  mat- 
ters into  a  focus,  so  as  to  be  readily  manageable  when,  after  the  honey- 
moon, he  shall  take  the  reins  himself  He  will  do  well  to  burn  most  of 
V  his  bachelor  letters,  and  to  part  with,  it  may  be,  some  few  of  his  bachelor 
connections  ;  and  he  should  communicate,  in  an  easy,  informal  way,  to  his 
acquaintances  generally,  the  close  approach  of  so  important  a  change  in 
his  condition.  Not  to  do  this  might  hereafter  lead  to  inconvenience,  and 
cause  no  little  annoyance. 

We  must  now  speak  of 

Buying  the  Eing. 

It  is  the  gentleman's  business  to  buy  the  ring ;  and  let  him  take  spcchd 
care  not  to  forget  if,  for  such  an  awkward  mistake  lias  frequently  happened- 
The  ring  should  be,  we  need  scarcely  say,  of  the  very  purest  gold,  but  sul)- 
stantial.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this ;  first,  that  it  may  not  break — a 
/  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  young  wife  ;  secondly,  that  it  may  not  slip 
oft'  the  finger  without  being  missed — few  husbands  being  pleased  to  hear 
that  their  wives  have  lost  their  wedding  rings;  and  thirdly,  that  it  may 
last  out  the  lifetime  of  the  loving  recipient,  even  should  that  life  be  pro- 
tracted to  the  extreme  extent.  To  get  the  right  size  required  is  not  one 
of  the  least  interesting  of  the  delicate  mysteries  of  love.  A  not  unusual 
method  is  to  get  a  sister  of  the  fair  one  to  lend  one  of  the  lady's  rings  to 
enable  the  jeweller  to  selef^t  the  proper  size.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  too  large.  Some  audacious  suitors,  rendered  bold  by 
their  favoured  position,  have  been  even  known  pvesumptuously  to  try  the 
ring  on  the  patient  finger  of  the  bride-elect ;  and  it  has  rarely  happened  in 
such  cases  that  the  ring  has  been  refused,  or  sent  back  to  be  changed. 
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Who  shoula  be  asked  to  the  Wedding. 

The  wedding  should  take  place  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents  or 
guardians.  The  parties  who  ought  to  be  asked  are  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  gentleman,  the  brothers  and  sisters  (their  wives  and  husbands  also, 
if  married),  and  indeed  the  immediate  relations  and  favoured  friends  of 
both  parties.  Old  family  friends  on  the  bride's  side  should  also  receive 
invitations — the  rationale  or  original  intention  of  this  wedding  assemblage 
being  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  the  bride  is  leaving  her  paternal 
home  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  her  parents. 

On  this  occasion  the  bridegroom  has  the  privilege  of  asking  any  friends 
he  may  choose  to  the  wedding ;  but  no  friend  has  a  right  to  feel  affronted 
at  not  being  invited,  since,  were  all  the  friends  on  either  side  assembled, 
the  wedding  breakfast  would  l)e  an  inconveniently  crowded  reception 
rather  than  an  impressive  ceremonial.  It  is,  however,  considered  a  matter 
of  friendly  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  cannot  be  invited,  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony  in  the  church. 
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Who  should  be  Bridesmaids. 

The  bridesmaids  should  include  the  unmarried  sisters  of  the  bride ;  but 
it  is  considered  an  anomaly  for  an  elder  sister  to  perform  this  function. 
The  pleasing  novelty  for  several  years  past  of  an  addition  to  the  number 
of  bridesmaids,  varying  from  two  to  eight,  and  sometimes  more,  has  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  in  weddings,  the  bride  being  thus  enabled  to  diffuse 
a  portion  of  her  own  happiness  among  the  most  intimate  of  her  younger 
friends.  One  lady  is  always  appointed  principal  bridesmaid,  and  has  the 
bride  in  her  charge ;  it  is  also  her  djity  to  take  care  that  the  other  brides- 
maids have  the  wedding  favours  in  readiness.  On  the  second  bridesmaid 
devolves,  with  her  principal,  the  duty  of  sending  out  the  cards ;  and  on  the 
third  bridesmaid,  in  conjunction  with  the  remaining  beauties  of  her  choir, 
the  onerous  office  of  attending  to  certain  ministrations  and  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  wedding  cake. 

Of  the  Bridegroomsmen. 

It  behooves  a  bridegroom  to  be  exceedingly  particular  in  the  selection 
of  his  friends  who,  as  groomsmen,  are  to  be  hib  companions  and  assistants 
on  the  occasion  of  his  wedding.  Their  number  is  limited  to  that  of  the 
bridesmaids — one  for  each.  It  is  uimecessary  to  add  that  very  much  of 
the  social  pleasure  of  the  day  will  depend  on  their  proper  mating.     Young 
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and  unmarried  tliey  must  be,  handsome  they  should  be,  good-humoured 
v^  they  cannot  fail  to  be,  well-dressed  they  will  of  course  take  good  care  to 
be.  Let  the  bridegroom  diligently  con  over  his  circle  of  friends,  and  select 
the  comeliest  and  the  pleasantest  fellows  for  his  own  train.  The  principal 
bridegroomsman,  styled  his  "  best  man,"  has,  for  the  day,  the  special  charge 
of  the  bridegroom ;  and  the  last  warning  we  would  give  him  is,  to  take 
care  that,  when  the  bridegroom  puts  on  his  wedding  waistcoat,  he  does 
not  omii  to  put  the  wedding  ring  into  the  corner  of  the  left-hand  pocket. 
The  dress  of  a  groomsman  should  be  light  and  elegant  a  dress-coat,  for- 
merly considered  indispeni-iable,  is  no  longer  adopted. 

Etiquette  of  a  Wedding. 

The  parties  being  assembled  on  the  wedding  morning  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father  (unless,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  breakfast  is  spread  in  that  room),  the  happy  corthje  should  proceed  to 
the  church  in  the  following  order  : 

In  the  tirst  carriage,  the  bride's  mother  and  the  parents  of  the  bride- 
groom. 

In  the  second  and  third  carriages,  bridesmaids. 

Other  carriages  with  the  bride's  fi'iends. 

In  the  last  carriage,  the  bride  and  her  father. 

Oo'^tume  of  the  Bride. 
A  bride's  costume  should  be  white,  or  some  hue  as  close  as  possible  to  it. 


Costume  of  tht  BridegToom. 

Formerly  it  was  not  considered  to  be  in  good  taste  for  a  gentleman  to 
be  married  in  a  black  coat.  More  latitude  is  now  allowed  in  the  costume 
of  the  bridegroom,  the  style  now  adopted  being  what  is  termed  mornin<;' 
dress :  a  frock  coat,  light  trowsers,  white  waistcoat,  ornamental  tie,  and  white 
or  gray  gloves. 

The  Marriage  Ceremony. 

The  bridegroom  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  bride.  The  father  staii(l> 
just  behind  her,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  give  her  hand  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  the  bridegroom.  The  principal  bridesmaid  stands  on  the  left  of  the 
bride,  ready  to  take  off  the  bride's  glove,  which  she  keeps  as  a  perquisite  and 
prize  of  her  ottice. 


THi:  WKDDING  BREAKFAST. 
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The  Words  "I  Will" 

are  to  be  pronounced  distinctly  and  audibly  by  both  parties,  such  being  the 
all-important  part  of  the  ceremony  as  respects  themselves ;  the  public  de- 
livery, before  the  priest,  by  the  father  of  his  daughter  to  tlie  bridegroom, 
being  an  evidence  of  his  assent;  the  silence  which  follows  the  inquiry  for 
/'cause  or  just  impediment"  testifying  that  of  society  in  general;  and  the 
"I  will"  being  the  declaration  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  that  they  are 
voluntary  parties  to  their  holy  union  in  marriage. 

The  Words  "Honour  and  Obey" 

must  also  be  distinctly  spoken  by  the  bride.     They  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  obligation  and  contract  of  matrimony  on  her  part. 

After  the  Ceremony. 

the  clergyman  usually  shakes  hands  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
the  bride's  father  and  mother,  and  a  general  congratulation  ensues. 

The  Return  Home. 

The  bridegroom  now  loads  the  bride  out  of  the  church,  and  the  happy 
pair  return  homeward  in  the  first  carriage.  The  father  and  mother  follow 
in  the  next.  T-\e  rest  "stand  not  on  the  order  of  their  going,"  but  start 
off  in  such  wi.se  as  they  can  best  contrive. 

The  Wedding  Breakfast. 

Tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  together  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  in  front 
of  the  wedding  cake,  the  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony  taking 
his  jilace  opposite  t  j  them.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  table  are  occupied 
Ijy  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride.  The  principal  bridesmaid  sits  to 
the  left  of  the  bride,  and  the  principal  bridegroomsman  on  the  left  of  the 
biidegrooni.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
ladies  to  wear  their  bonnets  just  as  they  came  from  the  church.  The 
bridesnuiids  cut  the  cake  into  small  pieces,  which  are  not  <\aten  until  the 
health  of  the  bride  is  proposed.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  otiiciating 
clergyman,  or  by  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  the  family  of  the  bride- 
groom. The  bridegroom  returns  thanks  for  the  bride  and  for  himself. 
The  health  of  the  bride's  parents  is  then  proposed,  and  is  followed  by  those 
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of  the  principal  personages  present,  the  toast  of  the  bridesmaids  being 
generally  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  festal  ceremony.  After 
about  two  hours,  the  principal  bridesmaid  leads  the  bride  out  of  the  room 
as  quietly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  party  or  attract  attention. 
Shortly  after — it  may  be  in  about  ten  minutes — the  absence  of  the  brido 
being  noticed,  the  rest  of  the  ladies  retire.  Then  it  is  that  the  bridegroom 
has  a  few  melancholy  moments  to  bid  adieu  to  his  bachelor  friends,  and  he 
then  generally  receiv^es  some  hints  on  the  subject  in  a  short  address  from 
one  of  them,  to  which  he  is  of  course  expected  to  respond.  He  then  with- 
draws for  a  few  moments,  and  returns  after  having  made  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  his  toilet,  in  readiness  for  travelling. 


Departure  for  the  Honeymoon. 

The  young  bride,  divested  of  her  bridal  attire,  and  quietly  costumed 
for  the  journey,  now  bids  farewell  to  her  bridesmaids  and  lady  friends.  A 
few  tears  spring  to  her  gentle  eyes  as  she  takes  a  last  look  at  the  home 
she  is  now  leaving.  The  servants  venture  to  crowd  about  her  with  their 
humble  but  heartfelt  congratulations:  finally,  she  falls  weeping  on  her 
mother's  bosom.  A  short  cough  is  heard,  as  of  some  one  summoning  up 
resolution  to  hide  emotion.  It  is  her  father.  He  dares  nOt  trust  his  voice ; 
but  holds  out  his  hand,  gives  her  an  affectionate  kiss,  and  then  leads  her, 
half  turning  back,  down  the  stairs  and  through  the  hall,  to  the  door, 
whei'e  he  delivers  her  as  a  precious  charge  to  her  husband,  who  hands  her 
quickly  into  the  carriage,  springs  in  after  her,  waves  his  hand  to  the  party 
who  appear  crowding  at  the  window,  half  smiles  at  the  throng  about  the 
door,  then,  amidst  a  shower  of  old  slippers — missiles  of  good-luck  sent  fly- 
ing after  the  happy  pair — gives  the  word,  and  they  are  off,  and  started 
on  the  long-hoped-for  voyage  ! 


Wu  language  of  Jilolncv?. 
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OW  the  universal  heart  of  man  blesses  flowers  !  They  are 
wreathed  round  the  cradle,  the  marriage-altar,  and  the 
tomb.  The  Persian  in  the  far  East  delights  in  their  per- 
fume, and  writes  his  love  in  nosegays ;  while  the  Indian 
child  of  the  far  West  claps  his  hands  with  glee  as  he 
gathers  the  abundant  blossoms, — the  illuminated  scrip- 
tures of  the  prairies.  The  Cupid  of  the  ancient  Hindoos 
tipped  his  arrows  with  flowers,  and  orange-flowers  are  a 
bridal  crown  with  us,  a  nation  of  yesterday.  Flowers 
gai  landed  the  Grecian  altar,  and  hung  in  votive  wreath  before  the  Chris- 
tian shrine.  All  these  ai'e  appropriate  uses.  Flowers  should  deck  the 
brow  of  the  youthful  bride,  for  they  are  in  themselves  a  lovely  type  of 
marriage.  They  should  twine  round  the  tomb,  for  their  perpetually  re- 
newed beauty  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection.  They  should  festoon  the 
altar,  for  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty  ascend  in  perpetual  worship 
before  the  Most  High. 

Flowers  have  a  language  of  their  own,  and  it  is  this  bright  particular 
language  that  we  would  teach  our  readers.  How  charmingly  a  young 
gentleman  can  speak  to  a  young  lad^^  and  with  what  eloquent  silence  in 
this  delightful  language.  How  delicately  she  can  respond,  the  beautiful 
little  tiowers  telling  her  tale  in  perfumed  words  ;  what  a  delicate  story 
the  myrtle  or  the  rose  tells !  How  unhappy  that  which  bazil,  or  the 
yellow  rose  reveals,  while  ivv  is  the  most  faithful  of  all. 
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ALMOND— HOPE. 

The  hope,  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour, 
That  alights  upon  misery's  brow, 

Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond  tiovver, 
That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough. 

Abecedary Volubility. 

Abatina Fickleness 

-Acacia Friendship. 

Acacia,  Rose  or  White. .  .  Elegance. 

Acacia,  Yellow Secret  love 

Acanthus The    line    arts. 

Artifice. 
'^'^*"* Temperance 


Achillea  Millefolia War. 

Aconite  (Wolfsbane). .  .  .Misanthropy 

Aconite,  Crowfoot Lustre. 

Adonia,   Flos Painful      recol- 
lections. 

African  Marigold Vulgar  mind.s. 

Agnus  Castus Coldness.       In- 

diiference. 

Agrimony Thankfulness. 

Gratitude. 

Almond  (Common) Stupidity,      In- 
discretion. 

Almond  (Flowering) Hope. 

Almond,  Laurel Perfidy. 
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Allspice Compassion.  ' 

Aloe Grief.  Ueli;iiou8 

superstition,      j 
Althjt-a     Frutex    (Syrian 

Mallow) Persuasion. 

Alysaum  (Sweet) Worth     beyond 

beanty  | 

Amaranth  ((Jlobe) Immortality.         I 

Unfading  love. 
Amaranth  (Cockscomb)  ..Foppery.  Atl'tc- 

tarion. 
Amaryllis Pride.      Timid- 
ity.  Splendid 
beauty. 

Ambrosia Love   returned. 

American  Cowslip Divine  beauty. 

American  Kim Patriotism. 

American  Linden Matrimony. 

American  Starwort Welctmie    to 

stranger. 
4  Cheerfulness 

in  old  age. 

Amethyst , Admiration. 

Anemone  (ZephyrFlower)SicknesB.       Ex- 
pectation. 

Anemone  (Garden) Forsaken. 

Angelica Lispiration. 

Angrec Royalty. 

Apple Temptation. 

Apple  (Blossom) Preference. 

Fame  speaks 
him  great  and 
good. 

Apple,  Thorn   Deceitfulcharms 

Apocynuni  (Dog  Vane)  . . .  Deceit. 

Arbor  YiUf Unchanging 

friendship. 
Live  for  me. 
Arem  (Wake  Robin)   . .  .  .Ardour. 
Ash-leaved     Trumpet 

Fl<  iwer Separation. 

Ash  Tree (jrandeur. 

Aspen  Tree   Lamentation. 

Aster  (China) Variety.    After- 
thought. 
Asphodel My  regrets   fol- 
low _>  on  to  the 
urave. 

Auricula Painting. 

Auricula,  Scarlet Avarice.  ' 

Austurtium     Splendour. 

Azalea Temperance . 

Bachelor's  Buttons Celibacy. 

Balm Sympathy. 

Balm,  Gentle Pleasantry. 

£alm  of  Gilead Cure.     Relief. 


Balsam,  Red Touch   me   nut. 

Lnpatient  re- 
solves. 

Balsam,  Yellow Impatience. 

Barberry   Sourness  of  tem- 
per. 

Barberry  Tree Sharpness. 

Basil Hatred. 

Bay  Leaf 1  change  but  in 

death. 
Bay  ( Rose)  RhododendronDatiger.  Bewaro. 

Bay  Tree Glory. 

Bay  Wreath Reward  of  merit 

Bearded  Crepis Protection. 

Beech  Tree     Prosperitj-. 

Bee  Orchis Industry. 

Bee  Ophrys Error. 

Belladonna  Silence. 

Bell  Flower,  PyramidicalConstancj'. 
Bell  Flower  (small  white)Gratitude. 

Belvedere I  declare  against 

yon. 

Betony Surprise. 

Bilberry Treachery. 

Bindweed,  Great    Insinuation. 

Bindweed,  Small Humility. 

Birch Meeknets. 

Birdsfoot,  Trefoil Revenge. 

Bittersweet :  Nightshade. Truth. 

Black  Poplar    Courage. 

Blackthorn    Dilticulty. 

Bladder  Nut  Tree Frivolity.     .\iu- 

usemeut. 
Bluebottle  (Century)  . .  .  .Delicaey. 

Bluebell Constancy. 

Blue-flowered  Greek  Va- 
lerian   Rupture. 

Bonus  Henricus Goodness. 

Borage Bluritne.s.s. 

Box  Tree Stoicisjn. 

Bramble Lowliness.    En- 
vy.   Rejnorse. 

Branch  of  Cnrrants You  please  nil. 

Bi-anch  of  Thorns Severity.      H  g- 

our. 

Bridal  Rose Happy  lovo. 

Broom   Humility.  N>;iit- 

I  ness. 

Buckbean      Calm  repi'so. 

Bud  of  White  Rose Heart    ignorant 

of  love. 

Bugloss Falsehood. 

I   Bulrush Indiscnt  oil. 

j  Docility. 

Bundle    of    Reeds,    with 

their  Panicles Music. 

Burdock Impoitunity. 

I  Touch  me  iwt. 
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Buttercup  (Kingcup) Ingratitude. 

Chililishnesa. 

I'.iittcrtly  Orchia Gaiety. 

Huttertly  Weed  Let  me  go. 

Cal)bage    Profit. 

Cacalia Adulation. 

Cactus  Warmth. 

Calla  /Ethiopica Rlas^uificent. 

lieauty. 

f'alycanthus lii-nevolence. 

Camellia  Japonica,  Red. ..Unpretending 

excellence. 
Camellia  Japonica,  WhitePerfected  loveli- 
ness. 
Camomile Energy    in    ad- 
versity. 

Canarj". Grass  Perseverance. 

("aiulytuft Indiflerence. 

Crtuterbury  P.ell Acknowledj,'- 

ment. 

Ca;>e  Jasmine I'm  too  happy. 

Canlamine    Paternal  error. 

Carnation,  Deep  Red Alaa  !     for     my 

I>oor  heart. 

Carnation,  Striped Reiusal. 

Carnation,  V'ellow Disdain. 

Cardinal  Flower Distinction. 

Catdifly     Snare. 

Catcldly,  Red Youthful  love. 

Catclifly,  White  Retrayed. 

Cedar    Strength. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  Incorruptible. 

Ct'dar  Leaf  I  live  for  thee. 

Celandine  (Lesser) Joys  to  come. 

Century Delicacy. 

Cereus  (Creeping) Modest  genius. 

Champignon...   Suspicion. 

Chequered  Fritillary Persecution. 

Cherry  Tree Good  education. 

Cherry  Tree,  White Deception. 

Chestnut  Tree Do   me   justice. 

Luxury. 

Chick  weed    Rendezvous. 

Chicory Frugality. 

China  Aster Variety. 

China  Aster,  Double I    partake  your 

sentiments. 

China  Aster,  Single I  will  think  of  it. 

China  or  Indian  Pink Aversion. 

China  Rose Beauty     always 

new. 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum.  Cheerfulness  un- 
der adversity. 
Christmas  Rose Relieve  my  an- 
xiety. 
Chrysanthemum,    Red  ..  I  love. 
Chrysanthemum,  White. .Truth. 


Chrysanthemum,   Vellow. Slighted  love. 

Cinquefoil Maternal    affec- 
tion. 

Circjoa   Spell. 

Cistus,  or  Rock  Rose. .  .  .Popular  favour. 

Cistus,  Gum I    shall  die   to- 
morrow. 

Citron  Ill-natured 

beauty. 

Clematis Mental  beauty. 

Clematis,  Evergreen Poverty. 

Clt^bur Rudeness.    Per- 
tinacity. 

Cloves Dignity. 

Clover,  Four-leaved Be  mine. 

Clover,  Ri'd Induatr}-. 

Clover,  White ' Think  of  me. 

<  'lobrea Gossip. 

Cockscomb,  Am.iranth..  .Foppery.    AtVec- 

tation.  Singu- 
larity. 

Colchiciuu,    or     MeadowMy  beat  days  are 
SallVon past. 

Coltafoot Justice  shall  be 

(lone. 

C(duinbiue Folly. 

Columhine,  I'urp'e Resolved  to  win. 

Columbine,  Red Anxious     and 

trembling. 

Convolvulus Bond.s. 

Conv&lvulu3,Bhie (Minor) Repose.    Night. 

Convolvulus,  Major Extinguished 

hopes. 

Convolvulus,  Pink Worth  sustained 

by  judicious 
and  tender  af- 
fection, 

Corchorua Impatient  of  ab- 
sence. 

Coreopsis Always  cheerful. 

Coreopsis  Arkanaa Love   at   first 

sight. 

Corirnder Hidden  worth. 

Corn Riches. 

Corn,  Broken Quarrel. 

Corn  Straw Agreement. 

Corn  Bottle Delicacy. 

Corn  Cockle (ientility. 

Cornel  Tree Duration. 

Coronell.a Success  crown 

j  year  wishes. 

Cowslip Pensivene.ss. 

Winning  grace 

1  Cowslip,  American Divine  beauty. 

I  You    are    my 

divinity. 

I  Cranberry Cure  for  '\eart- 

I  ache. 
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Creeping  Cerus Horror. 

Cress Stability. 

Power. 

Crocus Abuse  not. 

Crocus,  Spring Youthful  glad- 
ness. 

Crocus,  Saflfron Mirth. 

Crown  Imperial Majesty.  Power 

Crowsbill Envy. 

Crowfoot Ingratitude. 

Crowfoot  (Aconiteleaved)Lustre. 

Cocoa  Plant Ardour. 

Cudweed,  American Unceasing  re- 
membrance. 

Currant Thy  frown  will 

kill  me. 

Cuscuta Meanness. 

Cyclamen Diffidence. 

Cypress Death.    Mourn- 
ing. 

DAFFODIL— REGARD. 

I. 

Fair  Daflodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
And  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon  ; 
Stay,  slay, 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  even  song, 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

II. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  ye, 

We  have  as  fleet  a  spring. 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you  or  anything  ; 
We  die 
As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew. 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Daffodil Regard. 

Dahlia Instability. 

Daisy Innocence. 

Daisy,  Garden I  share  your 

sentiments. 

Daisy,  Michaelmas Farewell. 

Daisy,  Party-coloured  . .  .Beauty. 

Daisy,  Wild 1  will  think  of  it. 

Damask  Rose Brilliant  com- 

ph^xion. 

V 


Dandelion Rustic  oracle. 

Daphne,  Odora Painting  the  lily 

Darnel  (Ray  (Jrass) Vice. 

Dead  Leaves Sadness. 

Dew  Plant A  serenade. 

Dittany  of  Crete Birth. 

Dittany  of  Crete,  White.. Passion. 

Dock Patience. 

Dodder  of  Thyme Baseness. 

Dogsbane Deceit.      False- 
hood. 

Dogwood Durability. 

Dragon  Plant Snare. 

Dragonwort  Horror. 

Dried  Flax Utility. 

Ebony  Tree Blackness. 

Eglantine  (Sweetbriar).  ...Poetry.  I  wound 

to  heal. 

Elder Zealousness. 

Elm Dignity. 

Enchanter'?,  Nightshade..  Witchcraft.  Sor- 
cery. 

Endive Frugality. 

Eupatorium  ..Delay. 

Everflowing  Candytuft.. ..Indifference. 

Evergreen  Clematis Poverty. 

Evergreen  Thorn Solace  in  adver- 
sity. 

Everlasting Never  ceasing 

remembrance 

Everlasting  Pea Lasting   plea- 
sure. 

Fennel Worthy  of  all 

praise. 
Strength. 

Fern Fascination. 

Ficoides,  Ice  Plant Your  looks 

freeze   me. 

Fig Argument. 

Fig  Marigold Idleness. 

Fig  Tree Prolific. 

Filbert Reconciliation, 

Fir Time. 

Fir  Tree Elevation. 

Flax Domestic  indus- 
try.    Fate.  I 
feel  your 
kindness. 

Flax-leaved  Goldy-locks.. Tardiness. 

Fleur-de-Lis Flame.    I  burn. 

Fleur-do-Luue Fire. 

Flowering  Fern    Reverie. 

Flowering  Reed Confidence  in 

Heaven. 

Flower-  of-  an-  Hour Delicate  beauty. 

Fly  Orchis    Error. 
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h  burn. 


Ice  in 

In. 
Ibeauty. 


Flytrap  Deceit. 

Fijol's  Parsley Silliness. 

Forget  Me  Not  True  love.  For- 
get me  not. 

Foxglove Insincerity. 

Foxtail  Grass  Sporting. 

French  Honeysnckle Rustic  beauty. 

French  Marigold Jealousy. 

French  Willow Bravery  and  hu- 
manity. 

Frog  Ophrys Disgust. 

FuUtr's  Teasel Misanthropy. 

Fmnitory Spleen. 

Fuchsia,  Scarlet Taste. 

Garden  Anemone    Forsaken. 

Garden  Chervil  Sincerity. 

Garden  Daisy I  partake  your 

sentiments. 

Garden  Marigold Uneasiness. 

Garden  Ranunculus You   are  rich  in 

attractions. 

Garden  S  vge     Esteem. 

Garland  of  Roses Reward  of  vir- 
tue. 

Germander  Speedwell     ..Facility. 

Geranium,  Dark Melancholy. 

Geranium,  Ivy Bridal  favour. 

Geranium,  Lemon  Unexpected 

meeting. 

Geranium,  Nutmeg Expected  meet- 
ing. 

Geranium,  Oak-leaved  ...True  friendship. 

Geranium,  Pencilled Ingenuity. 

Geranium,  Rose-scented . .  Preference. 

Geranium,  Scarlet  Comforting.Stu- 

pidity. 

Geranium,  Silver-leaved..  Reca'l. 

Geran'um,  Wild . .  .Steadtast  piety. 

Gilliflower  Bonds  of  affec- 
tion. 

Glory  Flower  Glorious  beauty. 

Goat's  Rue Reason, 

Golden  Hod Precaution. 

Gooseberry  An  ticipation. 

(Jourd   Extent.    Bulk 

Grape,  Wild Charity. 

Grass Submission.    U- 

tility. 

Guelder  Rose Winter.     Age. 

Hand  Flower  Tree Warning. 

Harebell  Submission. 

Grief 
Hawkweed Quicksighted- 

ness. 

Hawthorn Hope. 

Hazel Reconciliation. 


Heath Solitude. 

Helenium Tears. 

Heliotrope Devotion.  Faith- 
fulness. 

HeUebore Scandal.  Calum- 
ny. 

Helmet  Flower  (Monks- 
hood)    Xnight  errantry 

Hemlock You  will  be  my 

death. 

Hemp Fate. 

Henbane  Imperfection. 

Hepatica Confidence. 

Hibiscus Delicate  beauty. 

Holly Foresight. 

^oUy  Herb Enchantment. 

Hollyhock  Ambition.     Fe- 
cundity. 

Honesty  Honesty.     Fas 

cination. 

Honey  Flower Love,  sweet  and 

secret. 

Honeysuckle t~.  .Generous    and 

devoted  affec- 
tion. 

Honeysuckle  (Coral ) The  colour  of  my 

fate. 

Honeysuckle  (French). .. Rustic  beauty. 

Hop Injustice. 

Hornbeam Ornament, 

Horse  Chestnut Luxury. 

Hortensia You  are  cold. 

Houseleek Vivacity,    Dom- 
estic industry. 

Housetonia Content. 

Hoya  Sculpture. 

Humble  Plant Despondency. 

Hundred-leaved  Rose Dignity  of  mind 

Hyacinth Sport.       Game. 

Play. 

Hyacinth,  White Unobtrusive 

loveliness. 

Hydrangea  A    Boaster. 

Heartlessness, 
Hyssop  Cleanliness. 

Iceland  Moss  Health. 

Ice  Plant Your  looks 

freeze  me. 

Imperial  Montague Power. 

Indian  Cress   Warlike  trophy. 

Indian  Jasmine  (Ipomu;a)Attachment. 

Indian  Pink  (Double). .  .    Always  lovely. 

Indian  Plum Privation. 

I  ris  Message. 

Iris  German Flame. 

Ivy Fidelity.     Mar- 
riage. 
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J  vy,  Sprig  nf.with  toiulrilsAssiduona  to 

please. 

J  iic()b\s  LiuUler  Come  cIdwii, 

.lap;in  U'.se Beauty   is  yonr 

only  attraction. 

.lasmino  Amiability. 

.1  asmine,  Capo Tran.sport  of  j' >y 

JasmiiR',  Carolina  Separation. 

.Jasmine,   Indian 1    attach  myself 

to  yon. 

Jasmine,  Spani.sli Sensnalit y. 

Ja.smine,  Yellow tirace  anti  ele- 
gance. 

Jonquil T  desire  a  return 

of  affection. 

Judas  Tree Unbelief.  Be- 
trayal. 

J  unipor Succour.  Pro- 
tection. 

,1  uatioia The  perf  ectionof 

female  1  iveli- 
ness. 

Kennedia .  .Mental  beauty. 

Ivini^cups   Desire  of  riches. 

Laburnum  Forsaken.  Pen- 
sive beauty. 

Lady's  Slipper Capricious  beau- 
ty. Win  me 
and  wear  me. 

Lagerstnemia,  Indian Ebxpience. 

Lantana  Uigour. 

Jjarch  Audacity.  Bold- 
ness. 

Larkspur  Lightness.  Lev- 

.ity. 

Larkspur,  Pink  Fickleness. 

li'irkspur,  Purple Haughtiness. 

Laurel ...  Glory. 

Laurel,     Common.       in 
flower Perfidy. 

Laurel,  Ground  Perseverance. 

Laurel,  Mountain Ambition. 

Laurel-leaved  Magnolia.  .Dignity. 

Laurestina A  token.  I  die  if 

neglected. 

Lavender 73istru*t. 

Leaves  (dead) Melancholy. 

Lemon Zest. 

Lemon  Blossoms Fidelity  in  love. 

Lettuce Cold-hearted- 

ness. 

Lichen Dejection,  Soli- 
tude. 

Lilac,  Field Humility. 


Lilac,  I'lirple First     emotions 

of loVtf. 

Lilac,  White Youthful    inno- 
cence. 

Lily,  Day (!o(iuetry. 

Lily,  Imperial Majesty. 

Lily,  White I'urity.     Svveet- 

ness. 

Lily,  YeUow Falsehood,   (iai- 

ety. 

Lily  of  the  Yalley Return  of  hap- 
piness. 

Linden  or  Lime  Trees. .  ..Conjugal  love. 

Lint I  feel    my  obli- 
gation. 

Live  Oak liiberty. 

Liverwort Cimtidence. 

Iiic(jrice,  Wild I  declare  against 

you. 

Lobelia Malevolence. 

Locust  Tree Elegance. 

Locust  Tree  (green) Affection  beyond 

the  grave. 

London  Pride Frivolity. 

Lote  Tree Concord. 

Lotus Elo(juonce. 

Lotus  Flower Estranged  love. 

Lotus  Leaf Recantation. 

Love  in  a  mist Perplexity. 

Love  lies  Bleeding Hopeless,  not 

heartless. 

Lucern Life. 

Lupine Voraciousness. 

Imagination, 

Madder Calumny. 

Magnolia Love  of  nature. 

Magnolia,  Swamp Perseverance. 

Mallow Mildness. 

Mallow,  Marsh Jlenelicencc. 

Mallow,  Syrian Consumed  by 

love. 

Mallow,  Venetian Delicate  beauty. 

Manchineal  Tree Falsehood. 

Mandrake Horror. 

Maple Reserve. 

Marigold  <llrief. 

Marigold,  .African Vulgar  minds. 

Marigold,  French Jealousy. 

Marigold,  Prophetic Prediction. 

Marigold  and  C^'press. . . .  Despair. 

Marjoram Blushes. 

Marvel  of  Peru Timidity. 

]\Ieadow  Lychnis Wit. 

Meadow  Saffron My  best  days  are 

past. 

Meadowsweet Uselessness. 

Mercury Goodness. 
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Meserabryanthemum. .  .  .IdlfinosB. 

Mezoreon Uesire  to  please. 

Michaelmas  Daisy Afterthous|ht. 

Mignionetto Your  (jualities 

8uri)as8  your 
charms. 

Milfoil War. 

Milkvetch  Your  piesonco 

softens    my 
pains. 

Milkwort Hermitage. 

Mimosa  (Sensitive  I 'hint).  Sensitiveness. 

Mint Virtue. 

Mistletoe I  surmount  diiS- 

culties. 

Mock  Orange Counterfeit. 

Monkshood     (Helmet       Chivalry.    Kn't- 
Flower) errantry. 

Moon  wort Forgetfulness. 

Morning  Glory AH'ectation. 

Moscliatel Weakness. 

Moss Maternal  love. 

Mosses Ennui. 

Moaay  Saxifrage A  ffeetion. 

Motliorwort. Concealed   love. 

Mountain  Ash  ...  .' Prudence. 

Mourning  Bride Unfortunate  at- 
tachment. I 
have  lost  all. 

Mouse-eared  Chickwccd. .  Ingenious  sim- 
plicity. 

Mouse-eared  Scorpion 
(irass Forget  me  not. 

Moving  Plant Agitation. 

Mudw(jrt Tranquillity. 

Mugvvort Happiness. 

Mulberry  Tree  (Bli^ok). .  .1  shall  not  sur- 
vive you. 

Mulberry  Tree  (White)... Wisdom. 

Mushroom Suspicion. 

Musk  Plant Weakness. 

Mustard  Seed ...     IndiUerence. 

Myrobalan Privation. 

Myrrh Gladness. 

Myrtle Love. 

Narcissus Egotism. 

Nasturtium Patriotism. 

Nettle  Burning Slander. 

Nettle  Tree Concert. 

Night-blooming  Cereus... Transient  beau- 
ty- 
Night  Convolvulus Night. 

Nightshade Truth. 

Oak  Leaves Bravery. 

Oak  Tree Hospitality. 

Oak  (White) Independence. 

U 


Oata. 


The       witching 

soul  of  music. 

Oleander Beware. 

( >live Peace. 

Orange  blossoms Your    purity 

equals  your 
loveliness. 

Orange  Flowers Chastity.  Bridal 

festivities. 

Orange  Tree Generosity. 

( )rchi8 A  Belle. 

Osier Frankuesa. 

Osmunda Dreams. 

Ox  Eye . .  . .   .^ Patience. 

Palm Victory. 

Pansy Thoughts. 

Parsley Festivity. 

Pasque  Flower You     have     no 

claims. 

Passion  Flower Religious  super- 
stition. 

Patience  Dock Patience. 

Pea,  Everlasting An      appointed 

meeting.  Last- 
ing pleasures. 

Pea,  Sweet Departure. 

Peach Your    qualities, 

like     your 
charms,      are 
unequalled. 

Peach  Blossom I  am  your  cap- 
tive. 

Pear Affection. 

Pear  Tree Comfort. 

Pennyroyal Flee  away. 

Peony Shame.       Bash- 

fulneas. 

Peppermint Warmth  of  feel- 
ing. 

Periwinkle,  Blue Early  friendship 

Periwinkle,   White Pleasures  of  me- 
mory. 

I  Persicaria Restoration. 

I  Persimon Bury   me    amid 

j  Nature's  beau- 

I  ties. 

Peruvian  Heliotrope Devotion. 

Pheasant's  Eye Remembrance. 

Phlox Unanimity. 

Pigeon  Berry Indifference. 

Pimpernel Change.     Assig- 
nation. 

Pine Pity. 

Pine-apple You  are  perfect . 

Pine,  Pitch Philosophy. 

Pine,  Spruce Hope  in  adver- 
sity. 
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Pink Boldness. 

Pink,  Carnation Woman's  love. 

Pink,  Indian,  Double Always  lovely. 

Pink,  Indian,  Sin<;le  ....  Aversion. 

Pink,  Mountain. Aspiring. 

Pink,  Red,  Double Pure  and  ardent 

love. 

Pink,  Single Pure  love. 

Pink,  variegated. Refusal. 

Pink,  White Ingeniousness, 

Talent. 

Plane  Tree Genius. 

Plum,  Indian Privation. 

Plum  Tree Fidelity. 

Plum,  Wild Independence. 

Polyanthus Pride  of  riches. 

Polyanthus,  Crimson The  heart's  mys- 
tery. 

Polyanthus,  Lilac Confidence, 

Pomegranate Foolishness, 

Pomegranate  Flower Mature  elegance 

Poplar,  Black Courage. 

Poplar,  White T'me, 

Poppy,  Red Consolation, 

Poppy,  Scarlet Fantastic  extrtV 

vagance. 

Poppy,  White Sleep,  My  bane. 

My   antidote. 

Potato Benevolence. 

Pricl.Iy  Pear Satire. 

Pride  of  China Dissension. 

Primrose Early  youth. 

Primrose,  Advening Inconstancy. 

Primrose,  Rod Unpatronized 

merit. 

Privet Prohibition. 

Purple,  Clover Provident. 

Pyrus,  Japonica Fairies'  lire. 

Quaking-Grass Agitation. 

Quamoclit Busybody. 

Queen's  Rocket You     are      the 

Queen  of  co- 
(iuettes.  Fash- 
ion, 

Quince Temptation. 

Ra.gged  Robin Wit. 

Ranunculus You  are  radiant 

with  charms . 
Ranunculus,  Garden. ..  .Yo'i  are  rich  in 

attractions. 

Ranunculus,  Wild Ingratitude 

Raspb  ?rry Remorse. 

Ray  GnNss Vice. 

Red  Catchfly .Youthful  love. 

Reed .Complaisance. 

Music. 


Reed,  Split nidiscretion. 

Rhododendron  (Ro3ebay)Danger.  Beware 

Rhubarb Advice. 

Rocket Rivalry, 

Rose Love. 

Rose,  Austrian Thou  art  all  that 

is  lovely. 

Rose,  Bridal Happy  love. 

Rose,  Burgundy Unconscious 

beauty. 

Rose,  Cabbage Ambassador    of 

love. 

Rose,  Champion Only  deserve  my 

love. 

Rose,  Carolina Love  is  danger- 

m  ous. 

Rose,  China Beauty     always 

new. 

Rose,  Christmas Tranquillize  my 

anxiety. 

Rose,  Daily Thy  smile  [  as- 
pire to. 

Rose,  Damask. .    .   Brilliant      com- 
plexion. 

Rose,  Deep  Red Bashful  shanu  . 

Rose,  Dog Pleasure       and 

pain. 

Rose,  Guelder Winter.    Age. 

Rose,  Hiindred-loaved  ..Pride. 

Rose,  Japan Beauty  is   your 

only  attraction 

Rose,  Maiden  Blush If  you  love   me, 

you  will   find 
it  out. 

Rose,  Multiflora Grace. 

Rose,  Mundi Variety. 

Rose,  Musk ,  .  .Capricious  beau- 
ty. 

Rose,  Musk,   Cluster.  .  .  .Charming. 

Rose,  Single Simplicity. 

Ruse,  Thornless Early       attach- 
ment. 

Rose,  Unique Call      me     not 

beautiful. 

Rose,  White I  am  worthy  of 

you. 

Rose,  White  (withered)... Transient      im- 
pressions. 

Rose,  Yellow Decx-ease  of  love. 

Rose,   York  and  Lancas- 
ter   War.    Jealousy. 

Rose,  Full-blown,  placed 

over  two  Buds Secrecy. 

Rose,  White  and  Red  to- 
gether  Unity. 

Roses,  Crown  of Reward  of  vir- 
tue. 

Rosebud,  Red Pure  and  h)vcly. 
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Eoaebud,  White Girlhood, 

Rosebud,  Moss Confession       of 

love. 
Rosebay  (Rhododt'ndron)Beware.  Danger 

Rosemary, Remembrance. 

Riidbeckia Justice. 

Rue Disdain. 

Rush Docility. 

Rye  Grass Clvingeable  dis- 

jjosition. 

Sivrt'ron Beware  of  excess 

SaflVon  Crocus , . .  M'rth. 

Satfion,  Meadow . , My      happiest 

days  are  past. 

Sage Oomestic  virtue 

Sage,  Garden Esteem. 

Sainfoin Agitation. 

St.  John's    Wort Animosity.    Su- 
perstition. 

Sardony Irony . 

Saxifrage,  Mossy Affection. 

Scabious U  nf ortuuate 

lore. 

Scabious,   Sweet Widowhood. 

Scarlet  Lychnis Sunbeaining 

eyes, 

Schinus Religiousenthu- 

siaam. 

Scotch  Fir Elevation. 

Sensitive  Plant Sensibility.  De- 
licate feelings. 

Senvy Ind  itterence. 

Shamrock Light  -  hearted- 

ness. 

Snakesfoot Horror. 

Snaji'lragon Presumption. 

Snowball Bound. 

Snowdrop Hope. 

Sorrel Affection. 

Sorrel,  Wild Wit  ill-timed. 

Sdvrel,  Wood Joy. 

Southernwood Jest.  Bantering. 

Spanish  Jasmine Sensuality. 

Speirniii)t Warmth  of  sen- 
timent. 

Speedwell Female  fidelity. 

Speedwell,   Genaander... Facility. 

Speedwell,  Spiked Semblance. 

Spider  Ophrys Adroitness. 

Spiderwort  Esteem,  notlove. 

Spiked  Willow  Kerb Pretensi  n. 

Spindle  Tree Your  chai  lus  are 

engraven     on 
my  heart. 

^t&T  of  Bethlehotn Purity. 

Stai'wort Afterthought. 


Starwort,   American Cheerfulness  in 

old  age. 

Stock Lasting  beauty. 

Stock,  Ten  Week Promptness. 

St  onecrop Tranquillity. 

Straw,  Broken Rupture     of     a 

contract. 

Straw,  Whole Union. 

Strawberry  Tree Esteem  &  love. 

Sumach,  Venice Splendour.  In- 
tellectual ex- 
cellence. 

Sunflower,  Dwarf Adoration. 

Sunflower,  Tall Haughtiness 

Sallow-wort Cure  for  heart- 
ache. 

Sweet  Basil Good  wishes. 

Sweetbrier,  American Simplicity. 

Sweetbrier,  Europepu I  wound  to  heal. 

Sweetbrier,  Yellow Decrease  of  love. 

Sweet  Pea Delicate    pleas- 

lues. 

Sweet  Sultan Felicity. 

Sweet  William Gallantry. 

Sycamore Curiosity. 

Sy  ringa Memory. 

Syringa,   Carolina Disappointment 

Tamarisk Crime, 

Tansy  (Wild) I     declare     war 

against  you, 

Teasel .Misanthropy. 

Tendrils      of       Climbing 
Plants Ties. 

Thistle,  Common Austerity. 

Thistle,  Fuller's Misanthropy, 

Thistle,  Scotch Retaliation. 

Thorn,  Apple Deceitful  charm. 

Thorn,  Branch  of Severity. 

Thrift Sympathy. 

Thrnflwort '.  Neglected  beau- 
ty. 

Thyme Activity. 

Tiger  Flower For     once    may 

pride  befriend 
mo. 

Traveller's  Joy Safety. 

Tree  of  Life Old  age. 

Trefoil Revenge. 

Trouielia  Nestoc Resistance. 

Trillium  Pictum Modest  beauty. 

Trutiie Surprise. 

Trumpet  Flower Fame.       [sures. 

Tuberose Dangerous  plea- 
Tulip  Fatne. 

Tulip,  Red Declaration  o£ 

love. 
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Tulip,  Variegated Beautiful  eyes. 

Tulip,  Yellow Hopeless  love. 

Turnip ( charity. 

Tuasilage  (■Sweet-scentud)Justico  shall  be 

done  you. 

Valerian An  acconimodat- 

iri,'  disposition. 

Valerian,  Greek Rupture. 

Venice  Sumach Intellectual 

excellence. 
Splendour. 

Venus's  Car Fly  with  me. 

Venns's  Looking-glass Flattery. 

Venus's  Trap Deceit. 

Vernal  Grass Poor,  but  happy. 

Veronica. Fidelity. 

Vervain  Enchantment. 

Vine Intoxication. 

Violet,  Blue Faithfulness. 

Violet,  Dane Watchfulness. 

Violet,  Sweet Modesty. 

Violet,  Yellow Rural  happiness. 

Virginian  Spider  wort. .  .  .Momentary  hap- 
piness. 

Virgin's  Bower Filial  love. 

Volkamenia May  you  be 

happy. 

Walnut Intellect.  Strat- 
agem. 

Wall-flower Fidelity  in  ad- 
versity. 

Water  Lily Purity  of  heart. 

Water  Melon   .  .Bulkines.s. 

Wax  Plant Susceptibility. 


Wheat  Stalk Riches. 

Wldn A  nger. 

White  Jasmine. A  miableness. 

White  Lily Purity  and  mod- 
esty. 

White  Mullein Good  nature. 

White  Oak , Independence. 

White  Pink Talent, 

White  Poplar T  me. 

White  Rose  (dried) Death  preferable 

to  loss  of  iji 
nocence. 

Wortleberry Treason. 

Willow,  Creeping Love  forsaken. 

Willow,  Water Freedom. 

Willow,  Weeping Mourning. 

Willow-Herb Pretension. 

Willow,  French Bravery  and  hu- 
manity. 

Winter  Cherry Deception. 

W^itch  Hazel A  spell. 

Woodbine Fraternal  love. 

Wood  Sorrel Joy.      Maternal 

tenderness. 

Wormwood .  Absence. 

Xanthium Rudeness.  Per- 
tinacity. 

Xeranthemum Cheerfulnsssun- 

der  adversity. 

Yew Sorrow. 

* 

Zephyr  Flower Expectation. 

Zuinia Thoughts  of  ab- 
sent friends. 
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^f^cjVJLllY  position  in  life  demands  letter- writing.  A  letter 
is  the  great  link  between  parents  and  children,  betveen 
lovers,  between  friends ;  while  in  business  relations  it 
makes  fortunes,  or  mars  them.  A  good  letter  must, 
firstly,  be  absolutely  correct  in  every  mechanical  de- 
tail ;  then  style  comes  into  question ;  then  the  matter, 
which  must  be  intelligible  to  the  meanest  as  well  as 
the  highest  understanding.  The  great  art  of  letter- 
writing  is  to  be  able  to  write  gracefully  and  with 
ease,  and  no  letter  should  wear  the  appearance  of  having  been  laboriously 
studied. 

The  first  point  to  bo  observed  in  your  letter  is  that  you  write  in  a  clear, 
legible  hand,  a  hand  that  a^nybody  and  everybody  can  read.  You  may 
fill  your  pages  with  the  most  exquisite  and  sparkling  ideas,  but  if  they 
caunot  be  read  except  to  the  torture  of  the  peruser,  your  diamond 
thoughts  lose  all  their  glitter,  and  people  to  whom  you  write,  instead  of 
being  anxious  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  will  mentally  groan  at  the 
very  idea  of  its  receipt,  knowing  the  toil  and  trouble  that  awaits  them  in 
its  perusal. 

Be  patient,  then,  and  plod  on  steadily  until  you  write  a  bold,  clear, 
clean  hand,  and  never  let  a  scrap  of  your  writing  pass  from  you  that  is 
not  carefully  executed. 

Never  erase.  It  is  much  Vjctter,  though  wear3'ing  the  task,  to  com- 
mence all  over  again.     An  erasure  is  a  sore  to  the  eye. 

Orthography  is  next  to  be  considered.  Bad  spelling  is  disgraceful,  and 
many  p(!Oj)le  spell  badly  from  simple  carelessness.  Head  carefully  the 
works  of  the  best  authors.  Write  extracts  from  these  works,  and  you 
will  intuitively  spell  correctly.  Your  sense  will  become  otf'ended  at  a 
Hiisspelt  word.  Use  the  simplest  language.  Always  have  a  dictionary 
(pocket)  beside  you,  but  never  consult  it  unless  you  are  in  doubt.  Once 
consulted,  you  should  remember  the  word  ever  afterward.  Never  divide 
your  words  into  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  lines   unless  you   cannot  htlp 
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it.     If  you  have  space  for  the  first  syllable,  let  your  hyphen  be  bold 
Thus  : 

It  is  sometimes  a  great  con- 
solation to  me  that,  etc.,  ^Ic 

A  word  of  one  syllable  must  not  be  divided.  Bring  it  bodily  over  to 
the  next  line. 

Compound  words  must  be  divided  int )  the  simple  words  composing 
them.     Thus  :  War-whoo]),  not  warw-hoop  ;  In-ead-stuff,  not  breadst-uti". 

GRAMMAR. 

Place  your  verbs  correctly  at  all  hazards.  Never  use  the  adverb  for 
the  adjective,  or  the  adjective  for  the  adverb.  Never  take  liberties  with 
the  relative  pronouns,  or  mingle  in  dire  confusion  tense-s  and  moods.  A 
careful  study  of  the  admiraljle  grammar  in  this  cyciopetlia  will  keep  the 
letter  writer  in  the  straight  path. 

PUNCTUATION. 

In  order  to  have  the  meaning  of  words  readily  understood,  it  becoinos 
necessary  to  divide  those  words  into  paragraphs,  sentences  ai  d  clauses. 
by  means  of  ])unctuation.  As  an  instance  of  the  absence  of  pu."'tuati(jn 
and  the  farcical  result,  just  read  this  : 

Lost  on  King  Street  on  Thursday  evening  last  an  umbrella  liy  an 
elderly  gentleman  with  a  carved  ivory  head. 

Take  the  following  rules  ami  mark  tliem  well  : 

Put  a  comma  wlierever  you  would  make  a  trifling  pau.se,  were  you 
speaking  ;  as,  "  He  came,  he  .saw,  he  conquered." 

A  semicolon  makes  a  longer  pause,  and  an  incomplete  sentence  ;  as, 
"  Julia  is  handsome  ;  Agnes  is  beautiful."  The  semicolon  separates  the 
sentence  more  distinctly  than  the  comma. 

The  colon  marks  a  sentence  which  is  complete  in  itself,  but  is  f  )llo\veil 
by  some  additional  remark  ;  as,  "  Shun  vice  :  it  will  lead  to  ruin."  The 
colon  is  also  used  to  |)recede  a  quotation,  and  point  it  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  sentence ;  as,  Shake.s{)Gare  soys  :  "  Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it 
not." 

A  period  is  used  to  denote  that  a  sentence  is  complete  ;  as,  "  A  Ijird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

The  dash  is  used  to  denote  a  smlden  pause,  or  abrupt  change  of  .sense 
as,  "  I  have  loved  her  madly,  wildly — but  why  .speak  of  her  ?" 
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The  interrogation  point  is  used  only  after  a  question  ;  as,  "  Why  did 
you  say  80  ?  " 

The  interjection  point  is  used  only  to  denote  an  exclamntion  ;  as, 
"  Alas  !  all  my  joys  liave  flown  !  " 

The  parenthesis  is  used  to  enelose  a  portion  of  a  sentence  which  if  left 
out  wouM  not  destroy  the  sense  ;  as, "  1  value  tliis  llower  (a  faded  llower) 
very  highly." 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  the  possessive  case,  and  also  the  omis- 
sion of  a  letter  or  letters  in  a  word  ;  as,  "  Frederick's  hair  is  black,"  or, 
"Gen'l  Grant  is  getting  old." 

The  carat  is  used  to  mark  an  (emitted  word,  which  word  must  he  writ- 
ten immediately  above  it  ;  as, 

wet 
"  What  a  day  !  " 

A 

The  hyplien  is  used  to  connect  compound  words,  and  fit  the  end  of  a 
line  shows  that  more  syllables  are  carried  over  to  the  next  line. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  before  and  after  every  quotation,  to  separate 
and  dehne  it ;  as,  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen." 

CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

The  capital  letters  only  set  ajtart  the  sentences  and  paragraphs,  but 
\vliile  their  proper  use  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  an  episth;,  their  omis- 
sion or  impropei'  use  will  make  the  pages  present  a  po'i'eetly  absurd 
apjjearance. 

Jk'gin  every  paragraph  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  every  sentence  following  a  period  with  a  capital  lettei'. 

Begin  all  proper  names  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  titles,  as  Lieut.  Governors,  Vice-President,  General,  Doctor, 
or  Captain,  with  a  capital  letter. 

Bt!gin  all  names  of  places,  as  Montreal,  St.  (Catharines,  Niagara,  with  a 
cajtital  letter. 

Begin  the  words  North,  South,  East,  West,  and  their  compounds  and 
abbreviations,  as  North-east,  S.  W..  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  the  names  of  Deity  and  Heaven,  or  the  pronoun  used  for  the 
former,  as,  in  His  mercy— Thou,  Father,  with  a  capital  Ibttcr. 

Begin  all  adjectives  foiined  from  th.;  names  of  places  or  points  of  the 
compass,  as  L'  glish.  Northern,  with  a  capital  letter. 

'<egin  every  line  of  poetry  with  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  quotations  with  a  capital  letter. 
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Begin  all  titles  of  books,  and  usually  each  important  word  of  the  title, 
as,  Collins'  "  Life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald." 

Begin  the  name  of  any  historical  event,  as  the  Civil  War,  with  a  capi- 
tal letter. 

The  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  0  must  invariably  be  written  with 
a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  the  names  of  the  months,  as  June,  April,  v/ith  a  capital  letter. 

Begin  all  addresses,  as,  Dear  Sir — Dear  Madam,  with  a  capital  letter. 

Capital  letters  must  never  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  never, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

STYLE. 

You  cannot  blindly  follow  any  rules  as  regards  style,  as  your  style  will 
ever  be  your  own.  Quote  as  little  as  possible,  and  be  niggardly  with 
your  adjectives.  Avoi<l  long  sentences,  and  florid  language.  Parentheses 
should  be  carefully  punctuated  ;  as,  "  John  (who  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
confirmed  toper)  is  considerably  better." 

Be  very  careful  not  to  repeat  the  same  word.  Tautology  is  a  crime  in 
writing.     Read  this  and  see  how  you  like  it : 

"  Willie  has  come.     Johnny  will  come  to-morrow.     Will  you  come  and 
spend  a  day  with  us  ?     Make  Susie  come.     Summer  has  come  at  last." 
This  is  tautology.     Do  not  underline  unless  in  very  extreiric  cases. 
"  You  know,  darling,  how  intensely  I  love  you,"  is  perhaps  excusable. 
Never  abbreviate  except  i'    business.     Dates  should  be  given  in  figures, 
and  money,  in  parentheses,  thus  ($10,000).     Date  carefully. 
Begin  a  letter  this  way  : 

Winnipeg,  Man., 

June  1st,  1S8.S. 
or, 

Toronto,  Sept.  7th,  1883. 

Avoid  postscripts.  They  are  only  embarnissiug.  Take  your  envelope, 
and  having  neatly  folded  your  letter,  place  it  in  the  envelope,  close  the 
envelope  and  write  in  the  most  legible  manner : 
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REPLIES. 

There  is  nr>  greater  mark  of  good-breeding  and  politencs-i,  than  the 
prompt  reply  to  a  letter.     Never  lose  a  moment,  if  possible,  in  replying  to 
one.     If  the  reply  rec^uires  delay,  write  to  acknowledge   receipt  of  the 
letter.     Never  reply  by  proxy  if  you  are  able  to  wi'ite  yourself. 
Never  write  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper. 
Av(nd  pedantry. 

Never  wiite  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  mourning-paper,  even  if  you 
are  in  mourn inir. 

Never  try  to  patch  an  ill -formed  letter. 

If  you  add  your  own  address  to  a  letter,  put  it  under  your  signature , 
thus : 

Very  respectfully, 

RoiJEUT  K.  Wjiite, 

154  R St., 

London,  Ont. 

Never  write  an  anonymous  letter.     Treat  it  with  silent  contempt. 

Never  gossip.  Friendly  intelligence  if  you  arc  certain  it  is  t^iie,  may 
be  fommunicated.  * 

].)atc  every  letter  clearly  and  carefully.  It  is  often  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  know  when  a  letter  was  written. 

Hit  erect  when  writing,  as,  if  you  write  constantly,  a  stoop  v,'ill  surely 
injure  your  figure  and  your  health. 

Wo  give  examples  of  the  forms  of  letters  in  general  use.  These  will  act 
as  guides  to  the  inexperienced. 
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LETTEKS  OF  INTEODUCTION. 


Never  seal  a  letter  of  introduction.  Mention  the  business  in  which  the 
party  wlioni  you  are  introducing  is  or  was  ennraged.  Write  the  name  of 
the  party  introduced  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelojie  containiiii,' 
the  introduction.  'J'hus ;  you  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Charles  (J.  ]).  Roberts, 
of  Frcdoricton,  N.  B.,  to  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Toronto.  Direct  yoiu' 
letter  as  below : 


tly /t/iC{mr/  'tifl> 


If  you  want  to  be  stylish,  send  your  letter  of  introduction,  with  ymir 
card,  by  the  servant  at  the  private  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  you 
arc  introduced.  Send  a  letter  with  your  card  if  you  present  it  at  a  uiti- 
•chant's  ottice, 

INTRODUCING  ONE  LADY  TO  ANOTHER. 

uJ/it'.i    offfi     null    m/ioi/iit'f    iini     f/i/nl    /h'fiia    ^/Ad.    ■.//fyona-i    a^'idi^.  f'j 

i'l/wni   licit    /iiirf    /ifuic/  tut  d/ifok  ,ic>  iniicA,        of  /c((   aMiUfif   uittf   //lU    f>ifti'(nc/((»t 

4iit/f  /iliu'f  f'/  C'C>hUi/f\a/>/e  /i<fft,uiif  /o  /wui  </ ijihk 

<lSttiu    rif/ftih'on    ytii    d/iiin     inl     i/oli/ia    /tii    lidiu     tii    &vietifo    iw(f    (''   "j'- 

yiteeen/e.a    /n/ 

'y/<  if>  aijfrfii'iififf    Attiiif, 

'  J'i'/m    c//.    '^''»><i> 
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Introd  acing  a  Young  Lady  Seeking  Employ- 
ment. 

Brantkokii,  June  1,  1883. 
Dkar  Mr.  Joxes  : — 

The  yonnj^  liidy  whom  tluH  listter  will 
luiike  known  to  you  is  dosirous  of  obtiiin- 
in;,'  employment  in  your  city,  and  I  use 
(iiir  fiM  aciiuaintancoshij)  as  the  bridge  to 
your  good  oflioes  in  her  behalf.  She  has 
roceivefl  a  very  liberal  education  and 
would  prove  of  immense  value  to  a  family 
whoso  young  children  need  careful  and 
judicious  teaching.  She  is  gentle,  amia- 
ble, and  willing.  1  trust  you  may  be  able 
to  servo  her. 

I  am,  etc.. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones, 
Your  sincere  friend, 

K.  A.  Ajm'Lkton. 
Mk.  T.  F.  Jonks. 
Toronto. 

Introducing  a  Oentloman  seeking  a  position 
in  a  Counting-house. 

KixusTON,  June  1,  188;}. 

Mv  OKA.K  Sir  : — 

Ivecognising  your  well-merited  and  ex- 
tensive inlliienoe  in  the  commercial  cir- 
cIl'S  ill  your  city,  I  beg  to  introduce  to 
you  W.  James  Farms,  who  is  desirous  of 
(ihtiiining  a  clerkship  in  a  oountiijj;- house, 
lie  is  a  gentleman  of  capacity  and  ability. 
His  character  stands  A  1,  and  he  is  as  in- 
<histriou3  as  he  is  energetic.  He  considers 
Miiutreal  a  better  field  than  this  place, 
and  prefers  to  try  his  chances  there  to  re- 
maining here,  lie  can  refer  to  me.  Trust- 
ing tluit  you  will  lend  him  a  heli>ing  hand, 
I  am, 

Yours,  very  ttuiy, 

Jacob  Hill. 

JOSEI'II  RlIlOUT,  E8(]. 

Montreal. 
Introducing  a  Gentleman  to  a  Lady  Friend. 

Toronto,  Juno  1,  1883. 

Mv  DEAR  Miss  Buntivg  : — 

My  friend  Mr.  Robert  George  Brown 
by  whom  this  letter  will  be  presented,  is 
about  to  settle  in  Clifton.  As  your  hos- 
pitality is  proverbial,  laay  1  hope  for  a 
little  slice  of  it  for  him  /  And  I  look  for- 
ward to  good  reports  from  both  of  you  as 


to  the  ri[iening  of  a  friendship  the  seed  of 
whicli  is  jiow  so'Vn  by 

Your  very  sincere  friend, 

John  (ji.  Haxk. 


LETTERS  ON  BUSINESS. 

I       Letters  on  business  shouM  be  brief,  to 

i  the  point,  and  clearly  and  cleanly  written. 

i  No  nourishes  either  in  diction  or  jienman- 

I  ship.     1'hero  is  no  time  for  suchornanjen- 

I  tation  in  business. 

\   Ordering  a  supply  of  goods  for  a  store  in  the 
Country. 

Recmna,  N.W.T.,  Juno  1,  1883. 
Messrs  Fulton,  Michie  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

Gkntlemrx, — I  have  just  opened  a 
large  grocei-y  store  in  this  place,  ;»nd  the 
prospects  of  sucoess  seem  assured.  I 
should  be  happy  to  deal  with  yoiir  tirm. 
I  can  refer  you  to  Robinson  &  Charles,  of 
270  Front  Street,  1'oronto.  This  being 
our  lirst  tratisaction,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  Express  Co.  upon  delivery  of 
goods,  if  you  will  forward  me  your  ac. 
with  the  usual  cash  discount  by  a  previous 
mail. 

Enclosed  please  find  order,  which  I 
should  wish  tilled  as  promptly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  your  c  nvcnience. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  M.  Mai'akthv. 

i     Letter  offering  the  MS.  of  a  book  to  a  Pub- 
lisher. 

I  OriAWA,  April  2,  1883. 

Messrs.  Hunter',  Hose  ifc  Co., 
Publishers,  Toronto. 
Gentlemen,  —  I  have  just  written  a  so- 
ciety novel  of  the  pro.sent  day,  and  wish 
to  have  it  put  \ii)on  the  market  as  soon  as 
pi'acticable.  Please  ini\irm  me  if  you  are 
willing  to  i)ubl'sh  it,  and  at  what  terms. 

This  is  my  first  novel,  but  under  the 
name  of  "  Daisy  Davin  "  I  have  ontribu- 
ted  quite  a  number  of  short  stories  to  the 
la,tti  Caaadiaii  Muutlilii,  and  other  popular 
publications.  I  may  mention  that  my 
style  is  what  i?  tetmed  "  breezy,"  that  ii, 
bright  and  crisp. 

Awaiting  an  early  reply,  I  am,  gentle- 
men. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(aIrs.)  J.  F.  MuRR-iY. 
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Reply. 

25  WKLi,iN(iToN  St.,  ) 
ToKOXTO,  April  4,  1883.  j^ 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Murray. 

Dear  Madam, — Ha/itig  made  all  our 
arrangoments  for  publications  for  the  year, 
we  are  compelled  to  decline  tiie  oflur  of 
your  MS.,  and  trust  that  you  may  be  suc- 
cessful elsewhere. 

VVe  are,  dear  Madam, 
Your  obedient  servants, 
Hl>TER,  RoSi-f  &  Co., 

Ter  D.  A.  R. 

Reqiuesting  the  Settlement  of  an  Account. 

Barrik,  July  30,  1883. 

Mr.  T,  W.  Inuram. 

Dear  Sir, — As  we  have  a  large  payment 
to  make  at  the  end  of  next  week,  and  as 
your  account  remains  unsettled,  we  must 
beg  of  you  to  send  us  a  check  for  sanie  by 
Tuesday  next.  VVe  are  reluctant  to  press 
you,  but  we  are  pressed  ourselves. 
V^ery  reHpectfully, 

Smith  &  Brown. 

Requesting  Payment  of  Rent. 

27  Toronto  St.,  Toronto. 
March  27,  1883. 

Mr.  Patrick  K.  Chiselhurst. 

Dear  Sir, — I  must  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  although  your  agreement 
for  the  house  rented  by  you  from  me  stip- 
ulates monthly  payments  in  advance,  you 
have  failed  to  pay  for  three  months  and 
are  now  in  arrears  $100. 

If  you  fail  to  pay  the  account  within  six 
days  I  shall  be  reluctantly  compelled  to 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  law- 
yer for  collection. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Fraser. 

From  a  Lady  in  the  Country  ordering  Goods. 

Maida  Vale,  Inoersoll,  ) 
Jan.  18,  1882.  ] 

Messrs.  Robert  Walker  &  Co.  , 
King  St.  E. ,  Toronto. 

Gentlemen, — Please  send  me  by  Ex- 
press the  following  goods  ; 
12  yards  of  green  gauze. 
24  yards  of  gingham. 


2  pair  of  six-button  gloves,  lavender 
colour,  size  (>],  Dent's  make. 

G  pocket  handkerchiefs,  plain  white, 
with  oroad  hem-stitched  border. 

Also  please  send  pattern  of  black  satin 
of  a  good  ({uality,  price  nuirked. 

Tlie  goods  uuist  be  sent  to  Ingersoll  by 
rail,  and  to  Mr.  William  (Jibson,  who  will 
pav  C.  O.  D. 

Direct  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Wilson  Toft, 
Maida  Vale, 

IngtrsoH. 

To  the  Father  of  a  Young  Lady,  asking  her 
hand  in  Marriage. 

DuFFERiN  Avenue,  Ottawa,  \ 
Mar.  12,  '83.  \ 

Sir, — I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will 
call  all  your  friendly  feelings  to  my  assist- 
ance, in  considering  a  proposal  I  am  about 
to  lay  before  you,  in  which  my  happiness 
is  completely  concerned. 

For  a  long  time  past  your  daugliter, 
Ethe,  has  held  a  strong  hold  over  my  af- 
fections, and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  her.  My  po.sition 
is  such  as  to  warrant  my  belief  that  I  could 
support  her  in  the  style  of  comfort  vrhii;li 
she  so  well  deserves,  and  which  it  has 
been  your  constant  aim  to  provide  for 
your  children.  As  regards  my  character 
and  disposition,  I  trust  they  are  sufficient 
ly  V,  ell  knov/n  to  you  to  give  you  cotiti- 
dence  in  the  prospect  of  your  child's  hap- 
piness. 

I  have  not,  however,  ventured  on  any 
express  declaration  of  my  feelings,  with- 
out Hrst  consulting  jou  on  the  subject,  as 
I  feel  persuaded  that  the  straightforward 
course  i:i  always  the  best,  and  that  a  par- 
ent's sanction  will  never  be  wanting  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  justity  its 
being  accorded. 

Anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  your 
consideration  on  this  important  and  iutei- 
esting  subject, 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Edward  L.  Spri-W- 
To 

W.  Parsons,  Esq. 

Favourable^ 

Meadow  Bank,  March  13,  18815. 

My  dear  Edward  Spring  : 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  luanly 
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and  honourable  way  in  which  you  liave 
addressed  me  in  reference  to  my  dau;ih- 
ter's  hand.  I  have  long  since  jierceived 
that  your  attentions  to  her  were  of  a 
marked  cliaractor,  and  that  they  appeared 
to  give  her  much  pleasure.  I  know  v- 
reason  whatever  to  oppose  your  wishes, 
and,  if  I  may  jud^jo  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  received  the  communication 
from  myself,  ijuu  will  find  a  by  no  means 
unwilling  listener. 

Dine  with  us  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock, 
if  you  are  not  engaged,  and  you  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  pleading  your  own 
cau"e.  Meanwhile,  believe  me,  with  every 
cmitidence  in  your  integrity  and  good 
feeling, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

William  Pauson.s. 
To 

E.  L.  Spring,  Esq. 

Unfavourable. 
Meadow  Bank,  March  13,  1883. 

Dkau  Sir  : 

It  is  always  painful  to  return  an  unfa- 
vourable answer,  but  such  is  unfortunate- 
ly my  task  on  the  present  occasion. 

My  daughter  has  fi>r  a  long  time  been 
etiK'tged  to  a  gentleman  whose  character 
and  position  give  her  no  cause  to  regret 
the  engagement.  At  the  same  time  she 
duly  ajipreciates  the  compliment  implied 
by  your  preference,  and  unites  with  me  in 
the  sincere  wish  that,  as  an  esteemed 
friend,  you  may  meet  with  a  companion  in 
every  way  calculated  to  ensure  your  hap- 
piness. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

William  Pailsons. 
To 

E.  L.  Spuing,  Esq. 

To  a  Widow  from  a  Widower. 

St.  Catharine  St.,  Montreal, 
Nov.  ]y,  1883. 

Mv  DEAR  Madam  : 

I  am  emboldened  to  lay  open  to  you  the 
present  state  of  my  feelings,  being  so  con- 
vinced of  your  good  sense  and  amiable  dis- 
position, that  I  feel  assured  you  will  deal 
candidly  with  me  in  your  reply. 

Like  yourself,  1  have  been  deprived  of 
♦he  partner  of  my  early  life,  and  as  I  ap- 


proach the  middle  state  of  existence,  I 
feel  more  and  more  the  wnnt  of  some  kin- 
dred spirit  to  share  with  me  whatever 
years  are  reserved  to  me  by  Providence. 
My  fortune  is  such  as  to  enable  me  to  sup- 
port a  lady  in  the  manner  which  I  feel  to 
be  duo  to  your  accomplishments  and  posi- 
tion, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
think  carefully  over  my  proposal  ;  and,  if 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  share  my 
fortune  and  affections,  1  trust  that  no  ef- 
forts will  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  en- 
sure you  the  happiness  ytm  so  well  de- 
serve. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  an  early  answer, 

on  a  matter  so  nnich  connected  with  my 

future  happiness,  will  bo  a  great  favour  to. 

My  dear  madam. 

Your  devoted  friend  and  admirer. 

ARTII au  BohWELL, 

To 

Mu3.  Vankoughnrt, 


A  Young  Man  in  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  to 
his  Betrothed  in  Toronto. 

Prince  Arthuh'.s  LANniNo, 
Dec.  13,18—. 

Dearest  Elizaheth  ; 

Y'ou  have  doubt  less  teceived  letters  from 
me  lately,  describing  mj'  situation  here, 
and  stating  the  projects  that  I  had  uvJer 
consideration.  In  one  of  those  letters,  al- 
lusion is  made  to  a  speculation  in  land  in 
the  nei'.'hbourhood  of  thi&  place,  with  the 
remark  that,  if  it  were  succeaaful,  I  should 
be  able  to  make  good  my  promise,  and 
claim  you  as  tlie  partner  of  my  joys  and 
sorrows  for  life.  My  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations have  been  more  ihan  realized. 

Herewith  you  will  receive  a  draft  on  the 
Ontario  Bank,  in  your  city,  for  ^500,  of 
which  I  pray  you  to  make  use  in  provid- 
ing such  articles  as  may  be  necessary  to 
replenish  your  wardrobe,  in  anticipation 
of  our  speedy  marriage,  after  my  return 
home.  Pray  present  your  dear  mother 
with  my  afi'ectionate  regards,  and  say  that 
I  can  never  forget,  now  that  I  have  the 
power,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  assist  and 
cherish  her  declining  years.  I  also  fend 
some  few  trinkets,  made  of  Leadville  gold, 
which  you  will  please  present  on  my  be- 
half to  your  sisters,  as  tokens  of  my  bro- 
therly regard  ;  for  such  I  now  consider 
my  relations  toward  them. 

With  ray  kindest  respects  to  all,  and 
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trusting  that  I  may  soon  be  permitted  to 
embrace  my  dearest,  1  remain 

Her  devoted 

MiUK  Tapcky. 

On  a  Birthday. 

London,  June  1,  1883, 

My  DEAKE8T  Fannie  : 

How  sad  it  is  that  I  am  hindered  from 
being  with  you  on  this  dearest  of  all  days 
of  the  year. 

Accept,  dearest,  the  enclosed  portrait. 
I  feel  that  its  original  is  too  deeply  stamped 
on  your  heart  to  require  any  effigy  to  re- 
mind yo\i  of  him.  It  is,  however,  the 
most  appropriate  present  I  could  ofter  to 
the  cause  of  my  happiness  on  this  brightest 
of  all  days. 

God  grant  that    every  succeeding  year 
you  may  increase  in  all  tha'.  is  charming 
in  body  and  mind,  and  believe  me, 
My  dearest  Fannie, 

Your  own 

John. 


A  Complaint. 


Dear  Maudie 


July  10,  1883. 


It  is  with  pain  1  write  to  you  in  aught 
that  can  seem  like  a  strain  of  reproach, 
but  I  confess  that  your  conduct  last  night 
both  surprised  and  vexed  me.  You  re- 
ceived Mr.  Watson's  attentions  in  so 
marked  a  way  that  I  feel  it  due  to  your- 
self to  comment  on  your  conduct.  Be- 
lieve me,  lam  in  no  way  given  to  idle 
jealousy  ;  still  less  am  I  seitlsh  or  un- 
manly enough  to  wish  to  deprive  any  girl 
on  whom  I  have  so  firmly  fixed  my  afiec- 
tions  of  any  pleasure  to  be  obtained  in 
good  society.  But  my  peace  of  mind 
would  be  lost  for  ever,  did  I  believe  that 
I  had  lost  one  atom  of  your  affactiona. 

Pray  write  and  assure  me  that  you  still 
preserve  your  undivided  aiffection  for 
Your  devoted  but  grieved 

Fred. 

Seeking  a  Clerkship. 

Toronto,  May  4,  1883. 

Gentlemen  : — 

Perceiving  by  your  advertisement  in 
the  Globe  that  you  are  in  want  of  a  clerk, 
I  beg  to  inclose  testimonials,  and  venture 


to  hope  that  from  previous  experience  in 
the  line  of  business  you  pursue  I  should 
bo  of  some  use  in  your  establishment. 
My  habits  of  life  are  such  as  to  assure 
regularity  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties, 
and  I  can  only  assure  you  that,  should 
you  honour  me  with  your  confidence,  I 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  acquit  myself  to 
your  satisfaction. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Harry  Sanderson. 

To  Messrs.  Griffiths  &  Co. 
Application  I'or  Subscription  to  a  Charity. 

October  8,  1883. 

Sir  [or  Madam]  :— I  take  the  liberty  of 
inclosing  a  prosptctus  of  an  institution 
which  is  likely  to  have  some  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  the  poor  in  our  neighbourhood. 
[IJere  state  particulars.]  From  yt)ur  well- 
know  liberality,  I  trust  you  will  excuse 
this  appeal  from  a  stranger  in  furtherance 
of  an  act  of  benevolence,  and  remain, 
Sir  [or  MadamJ, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Julia  [or  JoiinJ  Smith. 

Declining. 

College  Avenue,  ToRo^To, 

2!)th  October,  1883. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones  regrets  exceedingly 
that  the  numerous  applications  for  kind- 
red purposes  near  home  render  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  comply  with  the  request 

contained  in  Mr.  [or  Mrs.] 's  letter  of 

the  18th  October. 

A  Friend  in  the  Country  Asking  a  City 
Friend  About  Board, 

Cornwall,  August  14,  1883. 

Dear  William— In  a  few  days  I  will 
have  occasion  to  >-i8it  Montreal,  and,  be- 
ing a  comparative  stranger,  I  wish  to  bo 
as  near  the  business  centre  as  pos.sibk', 
though  located  in  a  private  boardiiig- 
house,  as  I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  hottl 
life.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  you 
to  recommend  me  to  some  private  board- 
ing-house, and  to  engage  rooms  in  advance 
of  my  arrival,  so  that  I  may  proceed 
thither  at  once  on  landing  from  the  cars. 
Leaving  the  selection  entirely  to  yourself, 
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and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  re- 
main 

Yours  faithfully, 

Isaac  Jenkins. 

Application  for  a  Loan. 

Stratford,  July  27,  '83. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  temporarily  embar- 
rassed through  the  failure  of  my  Toronto 
correspondent  to  remit.  The  sum  of  $2,- 
000  would  relieve  my  present  necessities, 
but  [dislike  borrowing  moneyof  profession- 
al lenders,  and  would  rather  solicit  the  aid 
(if  some  one  of  my  numerous  friends.  My 
tirst  thought  was  of  yourself  ;  and,  there- 
fore, my  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  if  you 
can  spare  mo  the  required  sum  without 
ill  any  way  interfering  with  your  business 
arrangements  ?  You  may  rely  upon  it  re- 
turned to  you  on  the  loth  prox.,  and 
perhaps  beioro  that  time.  Pray  reply  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige 
Your  obedient  servant, 

George  White. 

To  Philip  Brown,  Esq. 

Reply  in  the  Afflrmative, 

YoNOE  St.,  Toronto, 

July  30,  '83. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  yestsrday  was 
duly  received,  and  it  gratifies  me  to  be 
able  to  say  that  you  can  have  the  loan 
asked  for.  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  check 
for  the  amount,  which  you  will  retani  at 
the  date  named  and  oblige, 

Y'ours,  very  sincerely, 

P.  Brown. 
To  Geo.  White,  Esq. 

Declining  to  Lend  Money. 

Quebec,  April  5th,  1883. 

My  Dear  Sir— I  have  always  made  it  a 
principle  in  life  never  to  borrow  or  lend 
money,  not  even  when  members  of  my 
own  family  have  been  concerned.  As 
iJhakespeare  says  : 

"  Noitlier  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be, 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend." 

I  therefore  trust  you  will  excuse  con- 
duct which  may  seem  harsh  and  uncor- 
teous  on  my  part,  but  which  I  have  ever 


found  to  be  the  safest,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  the  kindest  course  for  all  parties. 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Joseph  Johnson. 

To  Howard  Wells,  Esq. 
Soliciting  Renewal  of  a  Promissory  Note. 

Paris,  Ont.,  May  7,  '83. 

(Jentleaien — You  have  in  your  posses- 
sion my  note  for  §1,000,  payable  May  14, 
wVich  i  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  meet  at 
maturity,  owing  to  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances adverse  to  my  interests,  and 
not  anticipated.  If  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  renew  it  for  ninety  days,  with 
interest  added,  I  do  not  .doubt  my  ability 
to  redeem  it  when  due.  A  compliance 
with  this  request  will  confer  an  obligation 
upon,  and  oblige. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Moran. 

To  Messrs.  Sadlier  tt  Co., 
30  William  St.,  N.Y. 

Offering  a  Loan  of  Money  for  Business 
Purposes. 

Belleville,  Dec.  15,  '83. 

Dear  Robert — Rowing  that  you  are 
desirous  of  starting  in  business  for  your- 
self, I  write  to  say  thn.t  it  is  in  my  power 
to  offer  you  a  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars 
(§2,000)  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  my  own  business  expenditures.  I 
trust  that  you  will  let  me  have  a  friend's 
privilege,  and  accept  the  money  on  suoU 
terms  as  will  best  suit  j'ou. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
I  am  your  friend, 

Austin  Kemp. 

Robert  Rowr,  Esq. 

•'' 

Letters  of  condolence,  though  a  neces- 
sity between  friends,  are  very  diHictilt  to 
compose,  since  the  more  earnestly  and 
touchingly  they  are  written,  the  more 
deeply  will  they  probe  the  wounds  still 
bleeding  under  the  stab  of  affliction.  The 
shorter  such  letters  are,  the  better.  Lot 
them  be  short  and  sincere,  and  always 
wind  up  with  a  hope  that  Providence  will 
assuage  the  grief  with  v/hich  it  has  pleased 
Him  in  his  far-seeing  wisdom  to  afflict  your 
friend. 
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REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In  replying  to  advertisements  never 
omit  to  mention  the  name  of  the  paper  in 
wliicli  the  advertisement  appeared,  also 
its  date,  and  a  brief  allusion  to  the  matter 
in  the  advertisement. 

Be  as  concise  as  possible,  covering  the 
ground  in  a  few  well  chosen  sentences. 

Book-Keeper. 

128  IsAUKLLA  St.,  Touonto, 
October  20,  1883. 

To  Messrs.  Frank  Smith  &  Co.  : 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  adver- 
tificment  in  tliis  day's  'Jclegram  for  a  com- 
petent book-keeper,  I  respectfully  beg  to 
ofler  myself  as  candidate  for  that  position. 
I  have  been  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson,  in  this  ci'y,  the  large 
dry-goods  store — in  the  capaci-y  of  book- 
keeper for  the  last  three  years,  and  am 
about  to  leave  on  the  Ist  proximo,  as  Mr. 
Thompson  is  about  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  authorized  me  to 
refer  to  him  in  reference  to  character  and 
ability.  I  can  also  refer  to  Messrs.  Rode 
«fc  Thorn,  Equity  Chambers,  with  whom 
I  clerked  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Hoping  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  suit 
your  requirements, 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Respectfully, 

Jo.SEI'H   ROBIN.SON. 

General  Employment. 

Prescott,  11th  Sept., '33. 

Sir— I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Montreal  Star  of  to-day. 
I  am  most  desirous  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment, and  would  not  consider  present  em- 
olument so  much  an  object  as  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  and  respectable  situation. 

I  am  a  young  man  (age  21),  and  single. 
1  have  received  a  good  conmiercial  educa- 
tion, and  am  versed  in  book-keeping  and.^. 
accounts  generally.  In  other  respects  I 
am  willing  to  render  myself  generally 
useful,  and,  although  I  have  not  hitherto 
filled  a  situation,  I  doubt  not  but  that  in 
a  short  time  1  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  any 
duties  assigned  to  me. 

In  the  event  of  your  doing  me  the 
honour  to  solect  me  for  the  proferred  em- 


ployment, I  could  furnish  you  with  satis- 
factory testimonials  as  to  character,  and 
could,  if  necessary,  provide  guarantees  for 
fidelity. 

Trusting  that  I  may  have  the  honour  of 
hearing  from  you  in  reply, 
I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JO.SEPFi  L'E.STKANOE. 

To 

W.  Henry  Morcmn, 

20  St.  James  St. 


From  a  Young  Man  to  a  Friend  Soliciting  a 
Situation. 

St.  John,  N.  B., 

March  28,  1883. 
Dear  Edward  : 

When  you  left  Halifax,  you  w^re  kind 
enough  to  proi.iise  that  should  it  be  in 
your  power  to  forward  my  interest  In  any 
manner  you  would  feel  a  pleasure  in  so 
doing.  I  am  now  in  want  of  a  position, 
my  former  employer  having  sold  his  busi- 
ness, and  his  successor  Iiaving,  as  he  in- 
forms me,  a  sufficient  number  of  hands 
fi>r  all  the  work  ho  is  likely  to  have.  If, 
therefore,  you  should  hear  of  any  situation 
or  employment  which  you  consider  likely 
to  suit  me,  either  in  my  own  bisinesss, 
that  of  a  clerk,  or  in  any  other  in  which 
I  can  make  myself  useful,  your  recom- 
mendation would  greatly  oblige,  and  be 
of  material  service  to, 

Dear  Edward, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  James. 

Asking  Permission  to  Refer  to  a  Persoa 

Newcastle,  July  7,  '83. 
Dear  Sir  : 

As  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  you  for  some  years,  during 
which  period  I  trust  my  conduct  has  im- 
pressed you  favourably,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  soliciting  at  your  hand  the  following 
favour : 

Messrs.  Sibthorp,  of  Beaver  Street,  New 
York,  are  in  want  of  a  correspondent  at 
London,  and  as  I  am  about  to  proceed 
there  on  some  aflfairs  of  my  own,  and  shall 
probably  take  up  my  residence  in  that 
capital  for  some  years,  L  am  anxious  to 
secure  a  post  which  appears  to  me  in  everj 
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way  eligible,  and  accords  with  my  views 
exactly. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Messrs.  Sibthorp 
desire  testimonials  as  to  my  capacity  and 
integrity,  and  as  you  are  in  a  position  to 
speak  positively  on  these  points,  I  have 
written  to  ask  you  whether  I  may  so  far 
trespass  on  your  kindness  aa  to  mention 
your  name  by  way  of  reference. 

Should  you  kindly  grant  this  request, 
I  need  scarcely  assure  you  that  my  endea- 
vour will  be  to  prove  both  to  Messrs.  Sib- 
thorp and  yourself  that  you  have  not  been 
mistaken  in  your  opinion  of  me,  while  I 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  this  further  in- 
stance of  the  interest  evinced  by  you  in 
the  welfare  of 

Your  truly  obliged, 
Waltek  Mott. 
To 

Mr.  GsoRGE  Lewls,  M.P. 
Ottawa. 

Clerk. 

29  Grove  St.,  Quebec. 
November  16,  1883. 

Mr.  Isaac  Waters. 

Sir, — I  see  by  this  day's  Chronicle  that 
you  are  in  want  of  a  competent  clerk,  and 
1  respectfully  beg  to  apply  for  the  posi- 
tion. Owing  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  my  late  employers,  Messrs.  Kendrick 
&  Worts,  with  whom  I  was  clerk  for  eight 
years,  I  am  out  of  employment.  I  can 
refer  to  either  of  these  gentlemen  for  a 
testimonial  as  to  my  industry,  good  con- 
duct and  ability.  I  may  add  that  I  am  a 
total  abstainer. 

Hoping  to  receive  a  favourable  reply, 
I  am, 

Respectfully, 

John  Collins. 

Cook. 

100  West  28th  St.,  New  York, 
March  18,  1883. 

Mrs.  William  Howard. 

Respected  Madam, — Having  seen  your 
advertisemeh",  for  a  plain  Cook  in  this 
day's  iVurld,  1  respectfully  apply  for  the 
place. 

I  can  cook  plain  joints  and  do  all  man- 
ner of  plain  cooking,  as  my  present  em- 
ployer, Mrs.  James  Boswell,  is  willing  to 
testify.  As  Mrs.  Boswell  is  going  to  Eu- 
V 


rope  on  the  1st  of  April,  I  will  be  out  of 
place  on  that  day.  A  line  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well will  satisfy  all  iiifjuiries  in  regard  to 
my  charucter  and  capacity. 

Respectfully, 

Jane  Matthews. 

Governess. 

Beverley  St.,  Toronto, 
July  27,  '83. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Jarvis. 

Madam, — In  reply  to  your  advertise- 
ment in  to-day's  Mail  for  a  Governess  to 
teach  three  little  girls  French,  German 
and  English,  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that 
I  am  graduate  of  Pickering  College  ;  that 
I  have  resided  one  year  in  Paris  and  five 
months  in  Vienna,  sojourning  in  both 
capitals  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my 
knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

I  have  been  Governess  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  George  F.  Witmore,  but  owing  to  the 
death  of  my  dear  little  pupil,  their  only 
daughter,  Ada,  I  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment.  In  addition  to  my  College 
and  Academy  testimonials,  I  beg  to  refer 
to  Mrs.  Witmore,  Holly  Park,  Montreal, 
and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  St.  Mat- 
thew's Church. 

H  oping  to  be  favoured  by  your  selec- 
tion, 

I  am,  madam, 

Yours  respectfully, 
Miriam  J.  Packard. 

A  few  Lines  Accomp'uiylng  a  Gift. 

A  wedding  gift. 

200  Bloor  St.,  Yorkville, 
June  18,  1883. 

Nelly  Shuter  sends  her  best  love,  and 
best  wishes,  to  Susie  Lorimer,  and  a  little 
bracelet  as  a  souvenir  of  an  event  that 
Nelly  trusts  will  ever  prove  as  happy  and 
auspicious  as  she  wishes  it  to  be. 

Christening  Gift. 

Heath  House, 
June  18,  '83. 

God-papa  sends  little  Mamie  a  coral,  to 
enable  her  to  cut  her  teeth,  but  not  the 
acquaintance  of 

Joseph  Chambers. 
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Flowers. 

15  Spadina  Avenuk, 
19  July. 

Roses  become  Miss  Irwin  ao  much,  that 
Mr.  Barnett  earnestly  hopes  to  see  the 
accompanying  bunch  in  Miss  Irwin's  cor- 
sage this  evening  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House. 


Music. 

13  Chestnut  St.,  Hamilton, 
28th  November,  '83. 

Mr.  John  Strachan  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Delaraore  and  beys  to 
send  her  a  few  selections  from  the  operas, 
her  singing  last  night  at  Mr,  Hamlyn'a 
having  reminded  him  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted prima  donnas. 


VAEIOUS  FOEMS  OF  INVITATIONS. 
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Wednesdays,        \ 
Nov.  ibth  and 30th,  \  from  8  to  ji  P.M. 
Dec.  14th  and  28th. ) 


C^fr^i. 


^€l■n.ee. 


P0L1T!CAI_ 


J\£t.  Charles  (Pratt 

requests  the  pleasure  of  yoior  oompany 

at  JTo.  2,82,  Sherhoume  Street, 

on  Thursday  Evening,  J[£aroh  16th,  at 

9.30  o'olooh,  to  meet 

Hon.    Olzver  JJEouudt 

immediately  oyfter  his  address  at  the  Opera 

House. 
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Ir.  und  iflirs.  Saims 


request    the  pleasure    of  your   oompany    at 


"  The    Castle,"  Montreal,   on    Thursday,  JTo- 


vemher    15th,  1888,  'at   9  p.^n.,   to    celebrate 


the    2,5th   yinniversary    of   their    marriage 


and  his  50th      ^i-^thday.    Jilso    to    meet  Mf- 


and  Mts.  James  ydllan,  Jr. 


Jlrtluir  ®.  Charlton, 

JiieJi  i|(ixnc  istlj,  1883. 

AT  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL., 

Jlgcb  15  Dears  anb  5  #\onths. 

Brampton,  June  i6th,  tSSj. 


t 
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QllxG  (^anozng  Class 
requeat  the   pleasure    of  your  coT/zpany 

Wednesday  eve-n.ing, 1& 

at    Eight    o'cloo'h,    at    the    residenoe    of 

M 
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li.S.V.P. 
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SPEECH  should  bo  short  and  to  the  point.  Remember 
that  brevity  is  the  soul  of — a  speech.  A  long  speech, 
J^  iniless  the  speaker  be  exceptionally  elo(iuont,  or  the  oc- 
iT'jK^  casion  exceptionally  mandatory,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
s^Kr)  possible  intiictions.  Some  men  love  to  hear  themselves 
^- '  talk,  and,  quite  oblivious  of  the  feelings  of  their  listeners, 
continue  to  drone  out  laboured  sentences  and  weary  pla- 
titudes until  politely  coughed  or  buzzed  down.  These 
men  ought  to  be  indicted  as  nuisances. 
The  specimen  speeches  which  we  present  in  this  Cj^clopredia  are  merely 
meant  to  act  as  guides.  They  show  the  foun  of  speech  most  popular,  and 
give  the  length  that  is  likely  to  be  received  with  approval.  Of  course 
there  are  occasions  when  a  long  speech  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  toasts 
and  sentiments  embrace  all  subjects,  and  are  suited  to  occasions  of  a 
festive  character. 


A  Public  Officer,  on  retiring,  is  Presented  with  a  Souver^ir. 

Sir, — Yovir  friends — and  their  name  is  legion — cannot  permit  you  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life  without  a  direct  expression  of  tiieir  esteem  and  regard.    I  am  desired  on  their 

part  to  [resent  you  with  the  accompanying as  a  very  slight  token  indeed  of 

their  appreciation  of  so  admirable  an  otticer,  so  good  a  citizen,  and  so  perfect  a  gentle- 
man. 

Reply. 

Sir, — To  have  won  your  approval,  and  that  of  th*»  friends  you  so  kindly  represent, 
is  indeed  sweeter  to  me  than  anything  else  that  life,  with  all  its  prizes,  could  offer.  I 
am  bold  enough  to  say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  win  the  good-will  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  all  grades  and  classes,  but  I  am  modest  enough  to  assure  you  this  gracious, 
superb,  and  totally  unexpected  offering  so  completely  affects  me,  as  to  leave  me  poor  in 
speech,  but  rich  in  thankfulness  and  gratitude.  My  children  and  children's  cliildren 
shall  treasure  this  souvenir,  as  the  prize  won  in  the  big  fight  by  at  least  the  honest 

eflforts  of  their  sire. 

Tlie  Ladies. 

Where  is  the  man  who,  upon  one  occasion  or  another,  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  *'  The  Ladies  ?"  The  following  will  enable  the  bashful  youth 
to  train  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  to  prepare  him  with  a  reply  when  the 
mine  shall  have  been  sprung  upon  him.     A  ready  response  to  this  most  popular  of  all 
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toasis  is  aa  necessary  as  it  is  graceful  and  manly;  so  let  there  be  no  henmiing  or  hawing, 
DO  hesitations,  stutterings  or  stamniorings,  but  atari  to  your  feet  at  once  and  dash  into 
the  subject  as  though  you  vero  enchanted  at  the  privilege  : 

Mk.  Chaikman  and  Gestlkmkn — 

The  high,  the  glorious  privilege  has  been  accorded  nie  of  replying  to  the  toast  of 
"  The  Ladies."  You  could  not  have  selected  a  better  man.  Impossible  !  This  you  will 
say  is  rather  cheeky  of  me  ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  there  breathes  not  a  man  who 
reveres,  loves,  and  adores  the  se.\  so  much  as  I  do,  I  ask  you  in  all  honesty,  could  the 
chance  of  replying  to  the  toast  have  fjvUcn  upon  more  deserving  shoulders  I  Tiie  ladies, 
(Jod  bless  them  !  what  would  we  do  without  them — that  nearer,  clearer,  dearer  heaven 
uf  stars  !  In  their  smiles  lie  our  sunshine,  in  their  tears  our  anguish,  in  their  beauty 
our  hea»"tncho8.  To  the  ladies  we  owe  all  the  refining  iiiHuencos  of  our  Uvea.  They 
are  the  bright  Howers  by  the  wayside,  the  quite  too  tenderly  utter  beings,  who  nuike, 
jiiar,  aiK'.  marry  us. 

Then  here,  gentlemen,  is  my  response  to  the  toast  of  The  Ladies.  May  they  ever 
sliiiio  like  stars  in  our  tirmament,  never  cease  to  captivate  us,  and,  when  we  desire  it, 
of  rewarding  us.     The  ladies,  God  bless  them  ! 

Another  Reply. 

The  toast  to  which  I  have  the  honour  of  responding  is  one  that  awakes  in  the  manly 
heart  the  latent  chivalry  of  manhood.  Tlie  toast  of  The  Ladies  embraces  womanhood, 
the  uiotlier,  the  wife,  the  daughter,  the  sister,  nnd  if  you  will,  gentlemen,  tiio  cousins 
and  the  aunts.     Sir  Walter  .Scott  has  beautifully  written  : 

"  O  woman  I  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Unun'tiiin,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  varial)lu  as  tlie  Mharie 
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Wlii'n  i);iin  and  anf,'iiisli  rack  thu  brow, 
A  iiiini.sterin^'  aiij,'t'l  t'u'm  !  " 

Wliat  an  admirable  delineation  of  woman's  character  I  In  our  hours  of  ease,  on  the 
stoop,  or  by  the  stove,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  gentlemen,  that  siie  is  uncertain,  extrt- 
mely  coy,  and  infernally  hard  to  please — I  mean  at  times — while  aa  for  her  variability, 
she  is  as  whirly  giggy  as  a  weather-cock  on  a  windy  March  morning.  Hut  here  is  the 
other  side  of  the  shield,  the  silver  one.  Have  any  of  you  ever  been  ill  t  Have  any  of 
you  ever  been  smitten  to  the  earth  by  grief  or  misfortune  /  I  hope  not  ;  but  if  aucii 
has  been  your  bitter  experience,  turn  back  t)Qyour  memories  for  the  tender  sympathy, 
the  unfailing  devotion,  the  ceaseless  graciousness  of  woman.  (Jeiitlemen,  this  ia  a 
theme  upon  which,  like  the  brook,  I  could  "  run  on  for  ever  ;"  yet,  delightful  as  it  if, 
time  Hies,  and  perhaps  the  time  that  I  am  spending  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  The  Ladies, 
coidd  bo  far  better  spent  in  their  company.  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  my  most  heart- 
felt thanks  for  being  called  upon  by  you  to  reply  to  audi  an  important  and  gracious 
toast. 

Presentation  of  a  Piece  of  Plate  to  a  Public  OCaclal, 

^'"i — It  allorda  me  intense  pleasure  to  represent  a  committee,  who  in  turn  represent 
your  numerous  friends  and  admirers,  and  on  their  behalf  to  present  you  with  this 
"8  a  very  slight  token  of  their  appreciation  of  the  admirable  and  praiseworthy 
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manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the  onerous  and  responaiblp  duties  appertaining 
to  your  position.  Y(jur  high  character,  iategrily,  and  zeal  have  notonly  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  your  friends,  and  of  those  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  you, 
but  have  radiated  far  and  wide,  so  tliat  you  have  reached  the  position — one  that  in  not 
only  a  credit  to  yourself  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

That  yon  may  long  continue  in  the  service  which  you  so  admirably  adorn  is  the  wish 
of  the  many  to  whom  your  virtues  are  as  household  words.  With  this  souvenir  let  me, 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  I  represent,  wish  you  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 


Mr. 


AND  Gentlemen 


Reply. 


1  need  hardly  say  with  what  gratitude  I  accept  this  splendid  gift — a  gift  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  "gold  of  Ind,"  since  it  comes  from  a  set  of  friends  whose 
endorsement  on  a  bad  bill  no  amount  of  treasure  could  purchase. 

Gentlemen,  my  aim  in  life  has  been  to  do  what  is  right,  to  labour  with  earnestnesg, 
to  win  on  the  merits.  My  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  in  this  superb 
souvenir,  I  recognise  my  crown  of  victory. 

Gentlemen,  your  too  tlattering  recognition  will  but  serve  as  a  greater  impetus  to 
exertion,  and,  rest  assured  that  no  effort  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  repay  in  the 
fullest  measure  of  my  capacity  the  compliment  it  has  pleased  you  this  day  to  bestow 
upon  me. 

Presentation  to  a  Teacher  by  the  Young  Lady  Pupils. 

Dear  Teacher  : 

It  devolves  upon  me  to  offer  you,  in  the  name  of  the  young  ladies  of  this  school,  a 
slight  token  of  our  esteem  and  regard.  To  myself  it  is  a  source  of  immense  pleasure  to 
be  made  their  mouthpiece  on  this  occasion,  since  my  sincere  delight  may  make  some 
amends  for  my  many  shortcomings.  I  am  not  now  addressing  you  as  our  teacher,  but 
as  our  friend,  our  dear,  tr"sted,  and  very  much  tried  friend  ;  for  how  often  have  we 
not  tried  your  temper  and  your  forbearance  !  Dear  Teacher,  we  will  ever  keep  your 
image  enshrined  in  our  hearts,  and  shall  look  back  to  the  school,  not  as  an  abode  of 
penance,  but  rather  of  pleasure,  since  your  kindness  and  your  amiability  have  so  rend- 
ered it — our  studies  having  been  illuminated  by  your  patient  graciousnesa.  The  little 
gift  we  offer  you  is  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  it  is  rich  in  love,  and  gratitude,  and  res- 
pect. Please  accept  it,  and  with  it  our  united  hopes  that  your  lif  i  will  ever  be  as  hiijipy 

as  you  have  made  ours. 

Reply. 
My  Dear  Pupils  : 

1  find  that  my  heart  is  so  anxious  to  speak  that  it  has  almost  paralyzed  my  lips.  Yes, 
it  it,  indeed  my  heart  that  returns  thanks  to  yours,  for  I  know  how  pure,  gentle,  gener- 
ous, stroiig,  and  true  your  hearts  are,  and  my  heart  says  to  yours,  "  Oh,  how  deeply 
grateful  I  am  for  this  tender  mark  of  your  affection  !  "  My  dear  pupils,  if  you  have 
been  a  little  inclined  to — what  shall  I  call  it  f  not  idleness — no,  no — well,  a  word  from 
me  ever  brought  you  back  from  the  plucking  of  the  flowers  of  fancy,  and  a  rebuke  was 
but  a  reminder  that  you  should  tiead  the  path  of  study  for  yet  a  little  while.  My  life 
has  been  rendered  doubly  pleasant  in  the  sunshine  of  your  youth,  and  that  1  shall  huU 
a  place  in  your  esteem  and  affection  is  indeed  a  delightful  reward.  That  I  thank  you 
for  your  gift  it  is  needless  to  say,  Ah  !  woulu  that  one  spark  of  eloquence  of  some  of 
the  masters  over  wh(»m  we  have  studied  together  were  given  to  me  now,  to  let  you 
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know  what  I  feel  on  this  occasion,  which  shall  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  bright- 
est resting-places  in  my  journey  through  life. 

A  Bachelor. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  seems  rather  hard  that  I,  an  unfortunate  bachelor,  should  be  singled  out  to  reply 
to  this  toast.  Surely  the  misfortune  of  being  unable  to  meet  a  fair  ono  to  share  my  lot 
ought  to  have  won  your  sympathy,  ana  to  have  left  me  unnoticed,  s?ve  by  whac  the 
poets  are  pleased  to  term  the  "  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh." 

Ladies,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  am  unmated.  I  detest,  abhor,  loathe  bachelor- 
hood— would  that  I  could  find  stronger  terms  of  detestation — and  if  Fate,  Kismet^ 
Destiny,  call  it  what  you  will,  were  to  place  some  charming  blushing  maiden,  such  as  I 
see  around  this  board  to-night,  in  my  path,  I  would  consider  myself  the  most  blessed  of 
human  mortals.  What  more  contemptible  being  than  the  old  bachelor  !  who  so  lonely, 
who  so  uncared  for,  who  so  infamously  selfish  !  Of  course,  ladies,  I  allude  to  those 
cravens  who  have  feared  to  risk  their  fate  on  that  sweet  small  word,  "  Yes."  I  must 
myself  confess  to  a  certain  cowardice,  and,  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  exclaim,  "  Fain 
would  I  climb  but  that  I  fear  to  fall."  Oh,  if  some  fair  lady  would  but  say,  "  If  thy 
heart  fail  thee  do  not  climb  at  all !  "  That  I  live  in  hope,  white  blossomed  Hope,  I  do 
not  deny,  and  whatever  be  my  fate  now,  in  the  presence  of  such  charming  and  beauti- 
ful witnesses,  1  denounce  bachelorhood  and  despise  the  bachelor. 

The  Host 
Gentlemen  : 

Fill  your  glasses  till  the  beaded  bubbles  at  the  brim  topple  over.   This  is  a  toast  that 

to  honour  is  a  sacred  duty.     I  give  you  the  health  of  our  host — God  bless  him! 

Reply. 

GEXTr.RMEN  : 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  drank  the  toaat  of  my 
health.  1  assure  you  from  my  heart  that  I  never  feel  so  happy  as  when  I  see  myself 
surrounded  by  my  friends,  and  to  behold  one's  friends  enjoying  themselves  is  a  sight 
tit  for  the  gods. 

In  the  battle  of  life,  which  we  are  all  compelled  to  fight,  it  becomes  necessary  to  halt 
occasionally,  stop  by  the  wayside,  and  refresh.  This  brief  snatching  of  pleasure  at  its. 
best,  makes  us  all  feel  that  there  is  something  worth  living  for,  and  that  life  without 
friends  would  indeed  be  but  a  dismal  blank.  I  again  thank  you  for  your  gracious  good 
fellowship,  and  promise  you  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  enable  you  ta 
propose  the  same  toast,  under  the  same  circumstances,  agsvin,  again,  and  yet  again. 

A  Distinguished  Quest. 
Ge.ntlemkn: 

A  duty,  au'i  a  most  pleasant  one,  devolves  upon  me  of  proposing  the  health  of  a  very 

distiuguishefi  gentleman,  who  has  honoured  us  with  his  presenee  this  evening.  Mr. 

has  dune  us  the  very  great  favour  of  joining  our  circle,  and  we  feel  the  most  intense 

pleasure  in  doing  honour  to  a  citizen  who  has  so  justly  elevated  himself  in  the  opinions 

and  good  wishes  of  his  fellow-countrymen.    Were  Mr. absent  I  could  talk  about 

him  for  "  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  ch)ck,"  but  as  he  is  present  I  will  endeavour  to 

spare  his  blushes,  and  come  at  once  to  the  drinking  of  h's  health  in  a  bumper.   Gentle- 

lueii,  long  life,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  our  distinguished  guest,  Mr.  — — .     Three 

times  three  and  a  tiger  i    Take  the  time  from  me  !    Hip,  etc. 
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Reply. 
Mr.  Chaiuman  a?,d  Gentlemen: 

Our  worthy  host  intimated  that  he  wished  to  spare  rny  blur»hes.  Now  it  is  so  loii;:^ 
since  1  blushed,  that  I  fori,'et  the  sensation,  but  I  declare  that  I  could  find  this  no  occa- 
sion -o  blush,  save  for  very  pleasure,  since  to  be  thi's  introduced,  and  thus  toasted  is 
indeed  an  occasion  so  pleasurable  to  me,  that  it  shall  ever  remain  impressed  on  the 
tablets  of  both  my  memory  and  my  heart. 

It  is  indeed  a  source  of  intense  gratification  to  me  to  find  thp  my  liUle  efforts,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  are  appreciated,  and  by  gentlemen  such  i  j  I  see  around  this 
board.  True  it  is  that  I  have  done  but  little  ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  my  object 
is  to  do  a  great  deal,  and  failing  in  that,  I  have  but  done  my  share.  If,  however,  I  am 
to  do  my  share  in  this  evening's  bout,  I  am  extremely  gratetul  to  our  respected  chair- 
man, for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  so  carbj  in  the  evening,  as  later  un- 
well, least  said  sooner  mended. 

Wedding-day  Anniversary. 

This  is  indeed  an  occasion  where  a  speech  is  utterly  unnecessary,  for  the  fact  of  our 
being  here  speaks  so  eloquently,  that  the  words  even  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero 
would  fall  fiat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  just  cast  a  glance  at  that  happy  man,  our  host,  and  that  beau- 
tiful lady,  our  hostess.  See  the  "  heavenly  assenting  smile"  that  speaks  of  the  tend- 
erest  devotion,  of  a  happiness  those  who  wed  whom  they  love,  alone  can  know.  The 
sunshine  of  unalloyed  felicity  is  a  nimbus  to  their  lives,  and  it  is  well  that,  as  the  clock 
strikes  another  year  upon  their  wedded  bliss,  we  should  be  here  to  congratulate  and 
say,  God  bless  them  both. 

That  their  journey  of  life  will  be  always  as  smooth  as  it  is  now,  and  that  they  may 
ever  be  protected  from  storm  and  strait,  is  the  sentiment  I  would  couple  with  the 
health  of  our  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  on  this  the  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding. 

Eeply. 
My  very  dear  Friends  : 

As  a  rule,  no  husband  is  perfectly  safe  in  replying  for  his  wife,  since  that  much-to- 
be  respected  party  is  usually  so  capable  of  replying  for  herself,  and  as  on  too  frequent 
occasions,  her  sentiments  difl'er  a  little  from  his.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  reply 
for  my  dear  wife,  knowing  that  every  word  I  say  will  be  endorsed  by  her,  and  that 
every  beat  of  her  heart  is  in  accord  with  mine. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  joyous  anniversary.     It  recalls  the  delicious  rapture  of  the 

moment  when  I  first  could  call  my  cherished  partner  by  that  sacred  and  endearing 

term  of  wife.   It  recalls  the  moment  when  she  placed  hor  happiness  in  my  hands  ;  and, 

my  dear  friends,  I  ask  of  you  if  that  smile  which  puckers  round  her  mouth  now,  does 

not  do  wit;  infinite  justice  I     If  1  have  not  been  disappointed  in  her,  I  trust  in  God  she 

has  not  been  disappointed  in  me,  and  as  years  pass  around,  and.  Darby  and  Joan  like, 

we  descend  the  hill,  may  this  anniversary  ever  prove  a  resting-place  for  happy  retros- 

l)ectic  n. 

Crystal  Wedding. 

In  this  age  of  transparency,  when  glass  has  arrived  at  such  perfection,  it  behooves 
us  upon  this,  the  anniversary  of  the  crystal  wedding  of  our  dear  friends,  to  "  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,'' and  let  thim  view  themselves  in  the  glass  we  now  place  before 
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them.     The  lady  smiles,  as  well  she  may,  for  Time's  glass  has  not  shaken  out  a  single 

sand,  and  the  fifteen  years  that  have  passed  since  she  made  our  host  the  happiest  o£ 

men,  have  left  scarce  a  trace  upon  her  pellucid  brow. 

The  crystals  which  we  present  our  dear  friends  upon  this  auspicious  and  delightful 

occasion,  are  but  a  type  of  the  transparency  and  brightness  of  their  lives.     May  they 

never  look  on  life  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly."  May  the  goblets  which  stand  upon  the 

festive  board  ever  brim  with  the  nectar  distilled  from  love  and  harmony,  and  may 

these  fc.ass  pitchers,  and  bowls,  and  decanters  serve  as  crucibles  through  which  their 

silver  and  golden  anniversaries  may  yet  be  passed,  and  in  this  joyous  and  sympathetic 

company. 

Reply. 
Dkar  Fkiends  : 

True  it  is  that  we  have  been  married  fifteen  long  years,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 

is  just  as  young,  just  as  fresh,  just  as  lovely  a^  when,  on  this  day  fifteen  years  ago,  1 
took  her  for  better  or  for  worse.  Yet,  dear  friends,  I  like  this  celebration.  It  reminds 
us  that  we  have  reached  one  of  the  great  resting-places  on  the  line,  and  that,  whilst  we 
look  back  with  intense  pleiosure  upon  our  journey,  we  also  anticipate  a  great  deal  more 
farther  on  the  road.  It  is  indeed  a  source  of  intense  gratification  to  us  to  find  that, 
after  fifteen  years,  so  many  friends  came  to  visit  us  as  we  rest  by  the  wayside,  bring- 
ing gifts  and  bidding  us  to  be  of  good  eheer.  These  anniversaries  are  a  sacred  insti- 
tution, and  as  you  were  good  enough  to  express  a  hope  that  these  beautiful  goblets 
might  prove  crucibles,  let  me  now  engage  each  and  every  one  of  you,  not  only  to  our 
silver  and  gold,  but  to  our  diamond  weddings,  I  now  drink  your  healths,  thanking 
you  for  my  fifteen-year  partner  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Silver  Wedding. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

On  a  certain  day,  just  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  certain  lady  and  gentleman  entered 
for  the  race  of  life,  and  they  have,  I  am  delighted  to  declare,  won  the  plate.  Behold 
it  I  [Points  to  gifts.]  They  have,  to  continue  the  parlance  of  the  turf,  run  neck  and 
neck,  and  come  in  to  this  the  winning-post  in  the  easiest  of  possible  canters.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the  winners,  and  let  us  earnestly  hope  that  they  may 
be  matched  for  the  gold  plate,  and  that  we  may  be  present  when  the  "  little  event  " 
comes  olf. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  need  we  say  how  deeply  we  congratulate  our  dear  friends  ? 
is  not  this  occasion  a  lesson  to  m'iids  and  bachelors  ?  Never  were  there  words  more 
applicable,  *'  Go  and  do  likewise."  x  shall  conclude,  for  I  see  that  you  are  all  eager  tO' 
do  honour  to  my  toast,  by  quoting  Sheridan : 

"  Ah,  sure  a  pair  were  never  seen 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature." 

Their  healths— God  bless  them  ! 

Golden  Wedding. 

This  is  indeed  a  grand  occasion,  and  one  which,  while  it  brings  joy  and  thankfulness 
to  our  hearts,  bears  with  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  lessons  in  the  book 

of  Ufe. 

Our  respected  and  venerable  friends  have  indeed  reached  the  golden  age  of  maturity. 
Hand  in  hand  have  they  ascended  the  hill,  hand  in  hi»nd  are  they  descending  into  the 
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valley,  a  valley  lighted  with  the  undying  and  unshifting  lamp  of  faithfulness,  love  and 
devotion.  What  a  privilege  for  us  to  bo  here  to  witness  this  beautiful  sight,  to  see  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  of  to-day  in  soul,  in  heart,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  of  this  day 
half  a  century  ago  ! 

Time  has  sown  fresh  flowers  in  their  dear  old  hearts  ;  time  has  garlanded  their  brows 
with  choicest  flowers  ;  time  has  but  mellowed  their  affections  which,  like  good  wine, 
have  but  improved  with  age. 

We  have  come  here  to  felicitate  them  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 
to  wish  them  many  a  long  year  yet  before  they  snap  the  golden  link  that  bound  them 
together ;  that  their  bark  may  sail  upon  a  golden  sea,  and  that  their  sunset  may  be 
jiolden,  in  our  united  sentiment. 

Congratulating  a  Candidate. 

Sir, — It  it  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,  but,  what  is  better,  they  ahould 
endeavour  to  deserve  it.  You  have  been  successful  because  you  have  deserved  it,  and 
we  come  to  exchange  congratulations,  since  whilst  we  rejoice  for  you,  you  undoubtedly 
rejoice  with  us.  We  have  won  a  proud  victory,  but  much  of  the  glory  is  due  to  our 
standard-bearer.  That  you  will  conscientiously  and  worthily  fill  the  office  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  you  is  beyond  the  region  of  doubt. 

We  have  done  honour  to  ourselves  by  proposing  so  clear-headed  aud  able  a  candidate, 
and  you,  sir,  will  do  honour  to  us  by  pursuing  in  your  new  position  that  pure  and 
unsullied  line  of  conduct  which  has  this  day  led  us  to  nominate  you  for  election. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  exult  over  the  defeated  candidate.  We  can  afford  to  bo  magna- 
nimous, and  since  we  are  now  so  worthily  represented,  we  feel  assured  that  the  enemy 
will  regard  you  as  the  exponent  of  their  opinions,  as  much  as  we  shall.  Sir,  we  cor- 
dially congratulate  you  on  a  well  merited  success,  and  we  congratulate  you,  and  con- 
gratulate the  good  cause. 

Reply. 
Gentlemen  : 

Deeds,  not  words,  is  my  motto.  That  I  thank  you,  and  the  energetic  workers  in  the 
good  cause  which  has  led  to  this  triumph,  a  triumph  in  which  I  am  personally  inter- 
ested, need  scarcely  be  said.  I  am  as  yet  an  untried  man,  but  it  is  my  purpose  t'i  prove 
to  you  that  your  votes  of  to-day  have  not  been  thrown  away,  and  that  you  have 
honoured  an  individual,  who  will  at  least  endeavour  to  prove  his  gratitude  by  head, 
heart,  and  unflagging  work.  The  good  cause  has  indeed  triumphed,  and  I  pledge  my- 
self that  the  trust  you  have  this  day  reposed  in  me  shall  lose  nothing  from  being 
placed  in  my  hands.  I  shall  endeavour  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability  to  walk  in  the 
straight  path,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  appertaining  to  my  office  without  fear  or 
favour.    Ouce  more  1  thank  you  for  the  high  honour  you  have  done  me. 
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OKGMIZING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

'HEN  it  is  advisable  to  form  a  society,  club,  or  other  asso- 
ciation for  any  specific  purpose,  tliose  who  agree  in 
regard  to  its  formation  may  meet  upon  private  notice 
or  public  call.  The  mode  of  organizing  the  meeting  is 
similar  to  that  of  any  other. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  has  been  organized,  and  the 
chairman  announces  that  it  is  ready  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, some  one  of  the  originators,  previously  agreed 
upon,  should  rise,  and  advocate  the  formation  of  the 
club  or  society  required  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  call,  and  end  by 
movin<T  the  appointment  of  a  conunittce  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws. This  committee  should  be  instructed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
A  convenient  time  of  adjournment  Is  fixed  on,  and  if  there  be  no  further 
liusiness,  the  meeting  adjourns. 

When  the  time  for  the  second  meeting  arrives,  the  same  officers  con- 
tinue, without  any  new  motion.  If  either  be  absent,  his  place  is  supplied, 
on  motion,  by  some  other.  The  Cimimittee  on  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws reports.  If  the  constitution  is  not  accepted,  those  present  suggest 
anienihnents.  As  soon  as  it  has  taken  the  required  shape,  it  is  adopted, 
and  signed  by  those  present.   The  by-laws  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  society  is  now  formed,  but  not  fully  organized.  The  officers  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution  have  now  to  be  elected.  This  may  be  done 
nt  that  meeting,  or  the  society  may  be  adjourned  over  for  that  purpose. 
Ho  soon  as  it  has  been  done,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  gives  way  to  the 
newly-elected  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  a  vice-president ;  the  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting  vacates  las  .seat,  which  is  taken  by  the  newly  elected 
secretary  or  secretaries,  and  thus  the  organization  of  the  new  body  is 
complete. 
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FOEMS  OF  CONSTITUTIONS. 

A  constitution  is  tlio  formal  written  agreement,  makinj,' the  fuiidainental 
law  which  binds  the  parties  who  associate.  In  preparation  of  this,  useless 
words  should  be  avoided. 

The  constitution,  after  having  been  adopted,  should  be  engrossed  in  a 
blank  book,  and  signed  by  the  members.  Amendments  or  alterations 
should  be  entered  in  the  same  book,  with  the  date  of"  their  adoption,  in  the 
shape  of  a  copy  for  the  minutes ;  and  a  side-note  inserted  in  tlie  margin 
of  the  constitution,  opposite  the  article  amended,  showing  on  what  page 
the  amendment  may  be  found. 


LYCEUMS   OR   INSTITUTIONS. 

Preamble. — Whereas,  experience  has  shown  that  knowledge  can  be 
more  readily  acquired  by  combination  of  eifort  than  singly,  we,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  annexed,  have  agreed  to  form  an  association,  to  bo 
known  as  [here  insert  title],  and  for  its  better  government,  do  hereby  estab- 
lish the  following  constitution: 

Article  I. — The  name,  style,  and  title  of  this  association  shall  be  [here 
insert  name],  and  its  objects  shall  be  the  increase  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  its  members. 

Article  II. — 1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  a  librarian,  and  a  curator,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  on 
[ftere  insert  time  of  election  and  mode,  tuhether  by  open  voice  or  by  ballot]. 

2.  The  said  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall 
have  been  elected ;  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  similar  to  tliose 
of  like  offices  in  like  associations. 

Article  III. — There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president,  immediately 
after  his  election,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  association,  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees,  to  consist  of  five  members  each,  namely:  on 
finance,  library,  museum,  lectures,  and  printing,  who  shall  perform  such 
duties  and  take  charge  of  such  business  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
vote  of  the  association. 

Article  IV. — 1.  Any  person  residing  within  [here  state  limits],  who  is 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  may  become  a  resident  member  of  this 
association,  by  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any  stated 
meeting  succeeding  the  one  at  which  his  name  shau  have  been  proposed; 
any  person  residing  within   the  limits  aforesaid   may  be  chosen^in  like 
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manner,  a  corresponding  member;  and  any  person  vho  is  eminent  in  sci- 
ence or  literature,  may  be  elected  an  honorary  member. 

2.  Each  and  every  resident  member,  upon  his  election,  shall  sign  this 
constitution,  and  pay  over  to  the  recording  secretary  the  sum  of  [here  in- 
sert the  auTri],  and  shall  pay  the  like  sum  annually  in  advance  ;  but  no 
dues  or  contributions  shall  be  demanded  of  corresponding  or  honorary 
members. 

Article  V. — 1.  This  association  shall  be  divided  into  the  folio winir 
sections,  namely :  1.  Natural  Science  ;  2.  Arts  ;  3.  History  ;  4.  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture  ;  5.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  6.  General 
Literature  ;  to  each  of  which  sections  shall  be  referred  all  papers  or  busi- 
nese  appropriate  to  its  department ;  and  to  one  or  more  of  these  sections 
tach  member,  immediately  after  his  election,  shall  attach  himself. 

2.  Each  section  shall  report,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  business  in- 
trusted to  it,  as  this  association  shall  direct. 

Article  VI. — This  association  shall  meet  monthly  [here  insert  time], 
and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  be  called  upon  by  the  president,  upon 
the  v/ritten  request  of  six  members;  of  each  of  which  meetings  due  notice 
shall  bo  given,  and  at  each  and  all  of  these  meetings,  six  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  VII. — The  rules  of  order  embraced  in  "  The  Rules  of  Debate 
and  Chairman's  Assistant,"  shall  govern  the  deliberations  of  this  associa- 
tion so  far  as  the  same  may  apply ;  and  the  order  of  business  therein  laid 
down  shall  be  followed,  unless  suspended  or  transposed  by  a  two-third 
vote. 

Article  VIII. — Any  member  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  public,  feloni- 
ous offence  against  the  law,  or  who  shall  persevere  in  a  course  of  conduct 
degrading  of  itself  or  calculated  to  bring  this  association  into  odium,  may 
he  expelled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  stated 
meeting;  and  any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  his  dues  for 
more  than  one  year,  shall  thereby  cease  to  be  a  member  of  this  association  ; 
hut  no  member  shall  be  expelled  until  due  notice  shall  be  given  him  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  until  he  shall  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  confronted  with  his  accu.sers,  and  of  being  heard  in  his 
own  defence. 

'Article  IX. — This  constitution  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  abrogated, 
at  any  stated  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present ; 
provided,  that  written  notice  of  said  alteration,  amendment,  or  abrogation, 
shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous  stated  meeting. 
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RULES  OF  ORDER. 
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QUORUM. 

1.  A  quorum  is  a  sufficient  number  to  legally  transact  business.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  any  as.sociiition  constitutes  a  natural  (luoruin  ; 
but  a  smaller  number  is  usually  made  a  quorum  by  a  provision  to  that 
effect  in  the  constitution  or  by-laws,  through  motives  of  convenience. 

2.  If  there  bo  a  quorum  present  at  the  hour  named  for  the  meeting,  or 
within  thirty  minutes  thereafter,  the  presiding  officer  takes  the  chair,  and 
calls  the  association  to  order  ;  if  not,  he  waits  a  reasonable  time,  and  from 
the  chair  announces  that  no  ((uorum  is  present.  Thereupon  no  furtlier 
business  is  in  order,  except  to  adjourn  for  want  of  a  (juorum.  But  it  will  be 
in  order  to  call  the  roll  of  members,  and  to  make  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
presence  of  enough  to  form  the  (juorum. 

3.  During  the  transaction  of  business,  should  it  be  observed  that  no 
quorum  is  present,  the  chair  may  announce  the  fact,  or  any  member  nmy 
call  for  a  count.  If,  on  counting,  it  be  found  that  there  is  no  quorum, 
business  is  suspended  until  a  quorum  be  found.  If  not  to  be  had,  the 
meeting  must  be  adjourned. 

4.  If,  on  calling  the  ayes  and  noes,  or  on  a  division,  a  quorum  be  not 
found,  the  vote  is  null,  and  at  the  next  meeting  the  unfinished  business  is 
in  the  exact  state  it  was  when  the  absence  of  a  quorum  was  discovered. 


CALL. 


1.  On  a  call  of  the  body,  each  member  rises  as  he  is  called,  and  answers 
to  his  name,  and  the  absentees  are  noted.  In  a  small  body  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rise. 

MINUTES. 

1.  The  presiding  officer  having  taken  the  chair,  and  a  quorum  being 
present,  the  minutes  are  read.  If  there  be  any  mistakes  in  the  reconi, 
these  are  amended,  and  then  the  minutes  are  adopted.  If,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances requiring  haste,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  journal,  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  be  suspended,  they  may  be  either  read  and  adopted  at  ano- 
ther stage  of  the  proceedings,  or  at  the  next  succeeding  meeting.  Never- 
theless, the  minutes  being  a  record  of  facts,  any  error  subsequently  dis- 
covered may  be  amended  at  any  time.  This  may  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent ;  or,  if  objection  be  made,  then  any  member  who  voted  in  the 
affirmative  on  their  adoption,  can  move  a  reconsideration  of  the  motion  to 
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adopt.  This  last  motion  prevailing,  the  minutes  are  open  to  amendment ; 
and  after  being  amended,  the  motion  on  their  adoption  as  amended  is  put. 

2.  The  rule  of  record  in  ordinary  associations  is  somewhat  different  from 
tliat  in  legislative  bodies.  The  minutes  of  the  former  stand  in  lieu  of  tlio 
journals  of  the  latter.  The  former  never  contain  a  cpiestiou  which  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  vote  to  adjourn,  or  to  proceed  to  the  order  of  the  day  ;  the 
tiie  latter  always  do.  Even  propositions  withdrawn,  or  ruled  out  of  order, 
may  be  entered,  as  so  treated.  The  minutes  are  to  be  full  and  explicit, 
and  a  true  record  of  all  that  was  done,  but  not  of  all  that  was  said,  unless 
the  latter  bo  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  business. 

8.  Proceedings  in  committee  of  the  whole  are,  of  course,  not  entered  on 
the  minutes — the  entry  merely  that  the  committee  rose  and  reported  thu.s, 
and  so,  and  what  was  done  thereon  by  the  association. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  or  in  case  he  declines,  the  vice-president 
takes  the  chair.  If  there  be  more  than  one  vice-president,  then  they  take 
it  in  their  numerical  order,  unless  the  association,  by  vote,  designate  a  par- 
ticular one.  If  neither  president  nor  vice-president  be  present  some  mem- 
ber is  called  to  act  temporarily  as  chairman,  on  motion  put  by  the  mover 

thereof. 

RECORDING   OFFICER. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  or,  if  more  than  one,  in  the  absence  of 
all,  a  temporary  secretary  must  be  appointed  on  motion. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF  BUSINESS. 

This,  in  a.ssociations,  is  usually  provided  for  in  the  by-laws.  If  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  it  is  as  follows  : — 1.  Reading  the  minutes  ;  2.  Reports 
of  standing  committees ;  3.  Reports  of  .special  committees  ;  4.  Special 
orders ;  5.  Unfinished  business ;  6.  New  business.  The  election  of  new 
members,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  is  always  in  order;  and  the  election  of 
officers  ranks  as  a  special  order ;  but  an  election  of  members  is  not  in 
order  while  other  business  is  pending,  or  while  a  member  has  the  floor. 

ORDERS. 


There  is  only  one  case  where  a  member  has  a  right  to  insist  on  anything, 
and  that  is  where  he  calls  for  the  execution  of  an  existing  order.  No  de- 
bate nor  delay  can  be  had  on  it ;  but  where  it  is  for  an  order  of  the  day, 
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fixing  some  particular  business  to  bo  taken  up,  then  the  president,  on  cnll 

of  a  member,  puts  the  question  whether  tlio  association  will  proceed  to 

the  order  of  the  day.     If  it  is  decided  in  the  negative,  that  is,  in  etiect,  a 

reversal  of  the  former  order,  and  tlie  as.sociation  decides  to  proceed  to  other 

business. 

COMMITTEES. 

1.  Standing  committees  are  appointed  under  the  constitution  or  by- 
laws of  the  association,  or  by  resolution,  and  sit  permanently,  while  special 
committees  are  usually  appointed  by  resolution  to  attend  to  some  particu- 
lar business,  which  being  done,  they  are  usually  disch.irged. 

2.  The  tirst-namod  ])erson  acts  as  chairman  of  any  committee.  It  is 
true  that  the  committee  possesses  the  inherent  power  to  choose  its  own 
chainnan ;  but  custom  i)revents  this  i)ower  from  being  used.  Should  a 
committee  select  some  other  than  the  first-named  as  chairman,  it  would 
be  considered  a  wanton  insult. 

3.  It  is  always  proper  to  place  the  mover  of  a  successful  motion  on  any 
committee  arising  through  his  resolution,  and  to  name  him  first ;  but  if  the 
committee  is  upon  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  or  where  its  deliberation 
concerns  himself  personally,  or  his  manifest  interest,  the  rule  is  not 
followed. 

4.  As  near  as  they  will  apply,  the  rules  of  order  of  the  main  body  govern 
the  deliberations  of  committees. 

5.  A  committee  to  whom  a  resolution  or  affirmative  proposition  is  com- 
mitted should  always  have  a  majority  of  members,  if  they  can  be  had, 
favourable  to  such  resolution  or  proposition. 

C.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  chair  appoints  all  committees. 

7.  When  there  is  a  standing  connuittee  on  any  subject,  anything  refer- 
ring to  such  subject  should  be  referred  to  that  committee  alone  ;  but  it 
may  be  given  to  a  special  committee,  if  the  association  think  proper. 

8.  Standing  committees  require  no  order  to  report.  They  are  always 
in  session,  and  should  report  at  every  meeting,  if  only  to  report  progress. 

9.  A  committee  cannot  sit  while  the  main  body  is  in  session,  unless  sc 
ordered  to  do. 

10.  A  majority  of  a  committee  must  concur  in  a  report ;  but  the  min- 
ority are  never  refused  leave  to  bring  in  a  counter  report. 

11.  Sometimes  a  majority  cannot  be  found,  when  the  committee  should 
report  the  fact  of  their  disagreement,  and  ask  leave  to  be  discharged; 
they  are  then  to  be  discharged,  and  either  a  new  committee  raised,  or  the 
subject  brought  before  a  committee  of  the  whole,  or  before  the  main  body. 
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12.  Persons  appointeil  upon  a  couimittoe  should  join  that  coinniittec  so 
soon  as  they  are  notified  of  their  appointment,  tuiless  they  are  excused  ; 
ns  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tirst-nauied  uieniher  of  tlie  conunittee  to  call  his 
fi'llows  together  as  soon  as  possible. 
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1 .  If  it  he  necessary  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  society,  either  for  a 
general  or  specific  purpose,  it  is  doTie  by  motion,  when  the  chairman  va- 
cates the  chair,  and  calls  some  member  to  it  to  act  as  chairman  ;  though  the 
cDnunittee  of  the  whole,  if  it  chooses,  can  select  another  chairman  like  any 
other  connnittee.     This  it  never  does. 

The  quorum  of  the  committee  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  main  body.  If 
a  quorum  be  found  wanting,  the  committee  has  to  rise,  the  regular  chair- 
man takes  his  seat,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  informs  him  that 
the  committee  rises  for  want  of  a  quorum.  Then  the  usual  course  in 
taken  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

2.  If  any  communication  be  made  to  the  main  body  while  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  the  committee  cannot  receive  it.  If  its  receptioii  be  neces- 
sary, the  committee  have  to  rise. 

3.  If  there  be  confusion  or  disturbance  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the 
president  may  take  the  chair,  declare  the  committee  dissolved,  and  reduce 
the  body  to  order.  In  that  case  it  requires  another  motion  for  that,  com- 
mittee to  sit  again. 

4.  A  committee  of  the  whole  cannot  adjourn,  but  it  must  rise.  It  can- 
not take  the  previous  question,  nor  take  the  ayes  and  noes. 

0.  If  the  business  before  the  committee  of  the  whole  be  unfinished,  it 
rises  on  motion,  the  regular  presiding  ofiicer  takes  the  chair,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  reports  that  the  committee  of  the  whole  have,  ac- 
cording to  order,  considered  the  business  assigned  to  them,  and  have  made 
progress  therein,  but,  not  having  time  to  conclude  the  same,  ask  leave  to 
sit  again.  Leave  is  then  granted  on  motion.  If  the  subject  be  a  special 
one,  and  it  is  concluded,  the  motion  is  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
proceedings ;  then,  when  the  president  takes  the  chair,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  reports  that  the  committee  have  gone  through  the  business  re- 
terred  to  them,  and  ask  leave  to  report.  Leave  is  then  given  to  report 
then,  or  at  some  other  time,  either  by  motion,  or,  should  ^there  be  no  ob- 
jection, on  the  call  of  some  member. 

6.  In  com.mittee,  members  may  speak  oftener  than  once  on  the  same 
subject,  and  are  not  confined  strictly  to  the  subject-matter.     With  theue 
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and  tlie  foregoing  exceptions,  the  same  rules  of  order  govern  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  as  govern  the  main  body. 

7.  A  motion  to  rise  and  report  progress  is  in  order  at  anj'  stage  of  the 
business,  and  is  to  be  decided  without  debate.  When  they  have  rei)ortcd, 
they  may  be  discharged  on  motion,  which  brings  the  matter  laid  before 
them  direetl}'  before  the  association  itself. 


m^ 


COMMITMENT. 

1.  If  it  be  desired  to  refer  a  resolution,  address  or  other  matter  to  a  com- 
mittee, it  is  done  on  motion.  If  to  a  special  committee,  the  chair  names 
the  committee.  Any  member  |)resent  may  suggest  one  member  on  that 
committee,  and  if  the  main  body  do  not  object  the  chair  will  name  him, 
since  the  silence  of  members  in  that  case  is  equivalent  to  adii-oct  appoint- 
ment of  that  person  by  the  association.  But  such  a  course  is  unusual,  and 
erenerally  improper. 

2.  Though  the  majority  on  a  committee  should  be  favourable  to  a  mea- 
sure, the  minority  may  be  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  in  some  particu- 
lars. But  those  totally  opposed  to  it  should  never  be  appointed ;  and  if 
any  one  of  that  view  be  named,  he  should  rise  and  state  the  fact,  when  the 
main  body  will  excuse  him  from  serving. 

3.  If  it  be  a  written  matter  which  is  referred;  the  secretary  delivers  it 
to  the  first  named  of  the  committee. 

4.  A  committee  meets  when  and  where  it  pleases,  unless  the  time  and 
place  is  fixed  for  it.  But  it  cannot  act  unless  its  members  assemble  to- 
gether. 

5.  The  committee  cannot  change  the  title  or  subject  of  the  matter  before 
it,  but  otherwise  have  full  power  over  it. 

G.  If  it  be  a  written  matter  before  it,  if  it  originate  with  the  committee, 
the  writing  must  be  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  the  question 
put  on  each.  After  each  paragraph  is  approved  or  amended,  it  is  thei) 
considered  as  a  whole.  If  it  has  been  referred,  the  committee  only  repoit 
the  amendments  they  recommend  separately ;  as  they  have  no  right  to 
amend  a  paper  belonging  to  the  mair.  body. 

7.  When  the  committee  is  through,  some  member  moves  that  it  rise,  and 

report  the  matter  to  the  main  body,  with  or  without  amendments,  as  the 

case  may  be. 

RErORTS   OF  COMMITTEES. 

Thi;  chairman  of  the  committee,  standing  in  his  place,  informs  the  asso- 
ciation that  the  committee  to  which  was  intrusted  such  a  matter,  naming 
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it,  have  directed  him  to  report  thereon,  and  moves  that  the  report  l)e  re- 
ceived. The  cry  of  "  Receive  !  "  or  "  Report !  "  or  "  Read  it !  "  from  any 
one,  generally  dispenses  with  the  formality  of  a  (]nestion.  He  then  reads 
the  report,  whatever  it  may  he,  and  <lelivei-s  the  written  report  to  the 
secretary.  Then  it  lies  on  the  table  until  called  up  by  a  motion.  The 
conunittee  is  dissolved,  and  can  act  no  more  unless  reconstituted  for  the 
purpose  by  a  vote. 

MOTIONS. 

1.  Amotion  is  a  proposition  by  two  members;  consequently,  if  not 
seconded,  it  is  not  to  be  entertained.  This  is  different,  liowever,  in  the 
case  of  an  appeal,  where  the  question  may  be  put  on  the  demand  of  one 
member. 

2.  A  motion  must  be  put  in  writini^,  if  any  member  desires  it,  and  read, 
when  required  for  information.  But  if  the  demand  for  the  reading  be  re- 
peated, so  as  to  show  itself  a  mere  pretext  for  delay,  the  association  may 
order  it  to  be  read  no  more. 

3.  A  motion  for  adjournment  cannot  be  made  while  one  member  is 
.speaking;  because  it  is  a  breach  of  order  for  one  to  speak  when  another 
has  the  tioor,  except  to  a  point  of  order ;  consetpiently,  oven  a  privileged 
motion  cannot  be  entertained.  And  even  on  a  call  to  order,  decided 
against  him,  he  must  still  be  allowed  to  go  on,  provided  he  does  not  persist 
ill  the  same  violation  of  order  in  his  reuiarks. 


AMENDMENTS. 

1.  An  amendment  takes  the  place  of  the  question  it  is  proposed  to  amend, 
and  must  bo  decided  first.  So  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  must  bo 
decided  before  the  first  amendment. 

2.  But  amendments  cannot  be  piled  one  on  the  other  ;  that  is,  while  you 
can  amend  an  amendment,  you  cannot  amend  the  second  amendment. 

3.  For  example :  it  is  moved  to  give  the  thanks  of  the  association  for 
his  kind  gift  of  fifty  volumes  to  the  society.  It  is  moved  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  word  "  kind  "  and  inserting  "  generous."  This  is  an  amend- 
ment. It  is  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "  generous  "  and  insert 
that  of  "  liberal."  This  is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment.  It  is  then 
I'voposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "  liberal,"  and  insert  that  of  "  inuniHcont." 
This  third  amendment  is  out  of  order. 

4.  Nor  can  amendments  be  made  to  certain  privileged  questions.  Thus, 
an  amendment  to  a  motion  to  adjourn,  for  the  previous  question,  a  call  of 
the  house,  or  to  lay  on  the  table. 
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5.  But  an  amendment,  though  inconsistent  with  one  previously  adopt- 
ed, is  still  in  order.  It  is  for  the  association  alone  to  decide  whether,  by 
the  passage  of  the  second  amendment,  it  will  recede  from  its  former  action. 

G.  On  an  amendment  being  moved,  a  member  who  has  spoken  to  the 
main  question,  may  speak  to  the  amendment. 

7.  If  it  be  proposed  to  amend  by  leaving  out  certain  words,  it  may  be 
moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  leaving  out  a  part  of  the  words  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  e(|uivalent  to  letting  those  words  remain. 

8.  For  example  :  the  original  words  being  "  Resolved  that  we  have  heard 
with  feelings  of  lively  satisfaction  that  the  authorities  of  our  town  propose 
to  tax  dogs,  and  approve  their  action,"  it  is  moved  to  amend  by  striking 
out  the  words  "  with  feelings  of  lively  satisfaction."  If  it  be  moved  to 
amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  with  feelings  of  satis- 
faction," the  question  would  be :  Shall  those  words  stand  as  part  of  the 
resolution  ?  If  carried,  the  word  "  lively  "  is  struck  out,  and  the  rest  re- 
mains.    The  question  then  recurs  on  the  resolution  as  amended. 

9.  When  it  is  proposed  to  amend  by  inserting  a  paragraph,  or  part  of 
one,  t.'ie  friends  of  this  should  make  it  perfect  by  amendments ;  because  if 
it  be  inserted  it  cannot  be  amended,  since  it  has  been  agreed  to  in  that 
form.  So  if  proposed  to  amend  by  striking  out  a  paragraph,  the  friends 
of  the  paragraph  should  also  make  it  as  perfect,  by  amendments,  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  if  the  striking  out  be  negatived,  that  is  equivalent  to  agreeing 
to  it  in  that  form,  and  amendments  are  not  admissible. 

10.  When  it  is  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  certain  words  and  in- 
serting others,  the  manner  of  stating  the  question  is,  first  to  read  the  whole 
passage  to  be  amended,  as  it  stands  at  present ;  then  the  words  proposed 
to  be  struck  out ;  next  those  to  be  inserted  ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  passage 
as  it  will  be  when  amended.  And  the  question,  if  desired,  is  then  to  be 
divided,  a,nd  put  first  on  striking  out.  If  carried,  it  is  next  on  inserting 
the  words  proposed.     If  that  be  lost,  it  may  be  moved  to  insert  others. 

11.  A  motion  is  made  to  amend  by  striking  out  certain  wordo  and  in- 
serting others  in  their  place,  which  is  negatived.  Then  it  is  moved  to 
strike  out  the  same  words,  and  to  insert  others  of  a  tenor  entirely  different 
from  those  fii-st  proposed,  which  is  negatived.  Then  it  is  moved  to  strike 
out  the  same  words  and  insert  nothinof,  which  is  aj;reed  to.  All  this  is  in 
order ;  because  to  strike  out  A  and  insert  B,  is  one  proposition.  To  strike 
out  A  and  insert  C  is  another  proposition.  To  strike  out  A  and  insert 
nothin::  is  another  proposition.  The  rejection  of  either  proposition  does 
not  preclude  the  offering  of  a  nev  one.  But  a  motion  to  strike  out  alone 
being  voted  down,  is  equivalent  to  voting  that  the  words  should  stand. 
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and  amendments  are  not  in  order.  Jefferson  thinks  that  even  if  the  ques- 
tion be  divided,  and  taken  first  on  the  striking  out,  and  that  fiiils,  amend- 
ments are  in  order,  because  the  proposition  is  only  half  put.  There  is  force 
in  this,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  practice. 

12.  After  the  paragraph  is  amended,  it  nevertheless  may  be  further 
amended  by  striking  it  entirely  out. 


PRIVILEOKD   QUESTIONS. 

1.  "  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be  received  but  to 
a<ljourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  day 
certain,  to  commit,  or  to  amend  ;  which  several  motions  shall  have  prece- 
dence in  the  order  they  stand  arranged  ;  and  the  motion  to  ailjourn  shall 
be  always  in  order,  and  sliall  be  decided  without  debate." 

2.  These  privileged  questions  shall  not  only  be  entertained  while  the 
main  question  is  pending,  but  will  be  put  before  it. 

3.  A  motion  to  adjourn  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  because  otherwise 
the  body  might  be  kept  sitting  against  its  will,  and  indefinitely.  Yet  even 
this  question  cannot  be  entertained  after  another  question  is  actually  put, 
and  while  members  are  voting  upon  it. 

4.  An  order  of  the  day — that  is,  a  question  which  has  previously  been 
set  down  to  be  argued  or  determined  on  that  day — takes  precedence  of  all 
(juestions  except  adjournment.  If,  for  instance,  a  matter  be  set  down  for 
seven  o'clock,  then  at  that  hour,  although  another  question  may  be  before 
the  body,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  take  up  the  order  of  the  day  must  be 
received  by  the  chair. 

5.  These  privileged  questions  sometimes  conflict  with  each  other,  but  are 
reconciled  under  known  rules. 

G.  If  the  previous  question  be  first  moved,  it  is  first  put.  This  cuts  off 
all  the  others.  The  society,  having  decided  to  take  the  question,  must 
vote  on  it  as  it  stands — postponement,  commitment,  and  amendment  being 
out  of  order. 

1.  If  postponement  be  carried,  of  course  the  question  cannot  be  either 
committed,  amended,  nor  the  previous  (question  be  carried,  for  the  subject 
is  not  before  the  body. 

8.  If  committed,  the  same  rules  and  reasons  follow. 

0.  If  amendment  is  first  moved,  the  (piestion  on  that  must  be  determin- 
ed before  the  previous  question. 

10.  If  amendment  and  postponement  are  proposed,  the  latter  is  put 
first.  The  reason  is,  that  the  amendment  is  not  suppressed,  but  comes  up 
again  in  its  order  whenever  the  main  question  is  again  considered. 
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11.  If  a  motion  for  amendinent  be  followed  by  one  for  conunitment,  the 
latter  shall  be  put  first. 

12.  The  previous  question  eannot  be  put  on  the  motion  to  postpone, 
commit,  or  amend  the  main  question. 

I'S.  The  motion  for  the  previous  question,  or  for  commitment  or  amend- 
ment, cannot  be  postponed. 

14.  A  motion  made  for  reading  papers  relative  to  the  question  discussed, 
must  be  put  before  the  main  question. 

15.  A  motion  made  and  seconded  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  leave, 
though,  if  no  member  object,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  question. 

10.  When  different  sums  or  dates  are  used  in  filling  blanks,  the  question 
shall  first  be  put  on  the  largest  sum  and  the  longe.st  time. 

17.  In  commitment,  the  motions  to  commit  are  privileged  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  1,  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  2.  Standing  Committee;  3.  Spe- 
cial Connnitteo. 

18.  A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  must  be  put  before  either  postpone- 
ment, commitment,  or  amendment,  although  neither  of  thes  j  last  can  he 
laid  on  the  table. 

19.  A  postponement  can  be  amended  as  to  time,  and  an  amendment 
can  be  amended  ;  but  if  it  be  proposed  to  amend  by  inserting  anything,  a 
motion  to  amend  or  perfect  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  must  be 
put  to  a  vote  before  the  question  to  insert.  The  same  rule  follows  in  re- 
gard to  striking  out. 

20.  A  question  of  privilege,  such  as  a  quarrel  between  members,  or  af- 
fecting the  character  of  members,  or  the  main  body,  must  be  disposed  of 
before  the  original  question  be  disposed  of. 

21.  Questions  on  leave  to  withdraw  motions,  or  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  chair,  have  a  precedence  over  the  main  question. 


PREVIOUS   QUESTION. 

1.  When  any  question  is  before  the  .associiition,  any  member  may  move 
that  the  main  question  be  put ;  and  this  is  termed  moving  the  ])revi(nis 
<juestion.  If  the  motion  pass  in  the  affirmative,  the  main  question  is  put 
immediately^  and  no  further  debate  is  allowed  upon  the  matter  at  issue. 

2.  This  is  frequently  styled  "  the  gag  law,"  because  its  adoption  cuts  otl 
all  debate.  When  a  subject  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  has  been  ex- 
hausted, or  when  personalities  have  been  introduced,  and  disorders  are 
threatened,  it  is  a  very  proper  and  wise  thing  ;  but  it  should  not  generally 
be  brought  to  bear  so  long  as  members  who  desire  to  speak  are  unheard. 
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DIVISION   OF   THE  QUESTION. 

1.  A  question  which  contains  more  parts  than  one  may  be  divided,  on 
tlie  demand  of  a  member,  provided  the  main  body  concur.  If  tlie  fiuestion 
contain  parts  which  are  evidently  incompatible,  the  presiding  oHicer  may 
divide  them  of  his  own  will,  unless  the  body  deny  him  the  power. 

2.  When  a  question  is  divided,  after  the  question  has  been  taken  on  the 
first  member  of  it,  the  second  member  is  still  open  to  amendment  and  de- 
bate, unless  the  previous  question  be  taken  upon  it. 

COEXISTING   QUESTIONS. 

1.  Occasionally  there  are  two  questions  up  at  tlie  same  time — one  prim- 
arily, and  the  other  secondarily.     Are  both  subject  to  debate  ? 

2.  When  it  has  been  moved  to  commit  a  question,  the  main  question  is 
debatable  under  that  motion  ;  but  no  amendment  can  be  entertained,  be- 
cause the  question  of  commitment  will  be  first  put. 

EQUIVALENT    QUESTIONS. 

Where  questions  are  equivalent,  so  that  the  rejection  of  one  is  the  af- 
fiiming  of  the  other,  that  necessarily  determines  the  latter.  Thus,  a  vote 
against  striking  out  is  virtually  the  same  as  a  vote  to  agree ;  a  vote  to 
reject  is  equivalent  to  a  ote  to  adopt ;  but,  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  A 
and  insert  B  being  decided  in  the  negative,  this  does  not  preclude  the 
motion  to  strike  out  A  and  insert  C,  these  being  separate  questions. 


THE  QUESTION. 

1.  The  question  is  first  to  be  put  on  the  afiirmative,  and  then  on  the 
negative  side. 

2.  After  the  question  has  l)een  put,  debate  uponjt  is  out  of  order;  but 
after  the  presiding  officer  has  put  the  affirmative,  any  member  who  has 
not  spoken  before  on  the  question  may  si)eak  before  the  negative  be  put, 
for  it  is  not  a  full  question  until  the  negative  be  put. 

3.  But  on  trifling  matters,  such  as  leave  to  bring  in  reports  of  commit- 
tees, withdrawing  motions,  reading  papers,  and  such  like,  the  consent  of 
the  main  body  will  be  supposed  without  the  formality  of  a  question, 
unless  some  one  should  object,  for  the  absence  of  an  objection  in  such 
cases  testifies  to  unanimous  consent. 
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1.  The  affirmative  and  negative  voices  having  been  heard  upon  a  ques- 
tion, the  presiding  officer  declai'es  by  the  sound  what  is  the  result.  If  lie 
have  doubts  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  yeas  and  nays,  or  if  any  member 
demands  it,  before  other  business  has  been  gone  into,  then  a  division  i<; 
ordered. 

2.  The  mode  of  dividing  is  for  those  in  the  affirmative  to  rise,  when  tin- 
presiding  officer  counts  those,  and  announces  the  number.  These  sit,  and 
those  in  the  negative  arise,  to  be  counted  in  like  manner. 

3.  One-fifth  of  the  members  present  may  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
each  member's  name  being  called,  and  his  answer  entered  by  the  secre- 
tary. 

In  case  of  any  disorder  during  a  division  or  calling  of  the  yeas  and 
nays,  the  [)residing  officer  decides  the  question  of  order ;  and  the  decision 
is  not  the  subject  of  appeal  at  this  time,  although  it  may  be  revised  aftei- 
the  division  or  call  is  over.     (See  Rule  XXXIII.) 


RECONSIDERATION. 

1.  A  question  which  has  been  decided  either  in  the  affirmative  oi-  in 
the  negative,  may  be  reconsidered  upon  the  motion  of  a  member  who  has 
voted  with  the  majority.  But  this  motion  for  reconsideration  will  not 
be  in  order,  unless  made  during  the  meeting  whereat  the  question  was 
decided. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  to  place  the 
question  in  the  position  it  occupied  before  the  vote  on  its  adoption  or  re- 
jection was  taken  ;  consequently  it  is  as  open  to  amendment,  postpone- 
ment, commitment,  or  iayiiig  on  the  table,  as  it  was  at  that  time. 


APPEALS. 

1.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair  is  a  matter  of  right,  ami 
brings  under  review  and  opens  to  debate  the  grounds  of  such  decision. 

2.  The  presiding  officer,  by  usage  and  courtesy,  has  the  right  to  assign 
his  reasons  for  his  decision  before  the  question  is  put  on  the  appeal. 

3.  The  question  on  an  appeal  is,  whether  the  decision  of  the  presiding 
officer  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  body  itself.  If  a  majority  vote 
in  the  affirmative,  the  decision  stands  ;  if  not,  it  is  reversed. 

4.  An  appeal  cannot  be  put  on  an  appeal ;  that  is,  a  second  appeal  can- 
not be  entertained  while  the  first  remains  undisposed  of. 
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5,  A  mere  opinion  of  the  chair,  drawn  out  by  an  interrogation  on  points 
of  order,  is  not  subject  to  an  appeal.  To  be  appealed  from,  it  must  be  an 
actual  decision  on  a  question  coming  up  legitimately  in  the  progress  of 
business. 

PAPERS. 

1.  When  papers  have  been  laid  before  the  main  body,  or  referred  to  a 
committee,  every  member  has  a  right  to  hear  them  once  read  at  the  secre- 
tary's table,  before  ho  can  be  compelled  to  vote  on  them. 

2.  But  he  has  not  a  right,  therefoni,  to  have  papers  read  independently  of 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues.  If  the  reading  be  demanded 
purely  for  information,  and  not  for  delay,  and  no  one  objects,  the  chair- 
man will  direct  it  to  be  done,  without  putting  it  to  the  question.  But 
should  any  one  object  the  question  must  be  put. 

3.  Nor  can  any  member  have  a  right,  without  a  question  first  put,  to 
liave  any  thing  read,  which  is  not  before  the  body, 

4.  Nor  can  a  member  have  a  right  to  read  a  paper,  in  his  place,  not 
even  his  own  speech,  if  it  be  objected  to  without  the  leave  of  the  body. 
But  this  rule  is  not  usually  enforced,  unless  there  be  a  gross  or  inten- 
tional abuse  of  the  time  and  patience  of  the  body. 

COMMUN  ICATION.S. 

When  a  communication  addressed  to  the  main  body  is  presented,  the 
<lue.stion  is  to  be  put  whether  it  shall  be  received.  But  a  general  cry  of 
"Receive!"  or,  even  if  there  be  no  objection,  the  silence  of  the  body,  is 
sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  formality  of  the  question.  Ii  that  ca.se,  or 
in  case  the  vote  on  its  reception  be  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  to  be  read  un- 
less otherwise  disposed  of. 

THING.S   ON   THE  TABLE. 

1.  Matters  which  have  been  laid  on  the  table  can  only  be  called  up 
when  the  cla.ss  of  business  to  which  they  belong  is  in  order. 

2.  If  laid  on  the  table  by  a  motion,  they  can  only  be  lift  ad  from  it  by 
a  motion.  If  laid  there  under  rules,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  can  be 
called  up  by  any  member  as  a  matter  of  right,  when  the  business  to  which 
they  belong  is  reached  in  its  regular  order. 

3.  But  it  is  deemed  discourteous,  when  the  matter  lies  on  the  table,  to 
call  it  up  in  the  absence  of  the  mover,  or  against  his  wishes,  if  present, 
provided  it  refers  to  a  matter  of  local  or  private  concern,  in  the  mover's 
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special  charge  ;  and  provided  further,  that  it  is  not  designed  or  calculated 
to  delay  final  action  on  any  measure  or  proposition  before  the  body,  or 
impede  the  progress  of  business. 


RESOLUTIONS, 

All  resolutions  must  be  committed  to  writing,  if  demanded,  and  the 
name  of  the  mover  should  be  signed  thereto. 

RIGHTS  OF  MKMBERS. 

1.  It  is  the  right  of  a  member  to  have  the  question  put  on  his  motion, 
and  a  refusal  to  do  this  is  a  breach  of  order  on  the  part  of  the  chair. 

2.  It  is  the  right  of  a   member  to  insist  on  the  execution  of  a  standing 
order  of  the  body. 

And  it  is  the  right  of  a  member,  if  lie   observe  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  during  the  transaction  of  business,  to  call  for  a  count. 


(^Ii$ccllancou9  "(Eablcs  for  licfcrcncc. 


Herschel's  Weather  Table. 

FOR    FORETELLING   THE    WEATHER    THROUCIHOUT    ALL    THE    LUNATIONS    OF    EACH     YEAR,   FOREVER, 

This  table  is  the  result  of  many  years'  actual  observation,  the  whole  being  constructed  on  a  due 
consideration  of  the  attraction  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  their  several  positions  res|)ecting  the  Earth, 
an(l  will,  by  simple  inspection,  show  the  observer  what  kind  of  weather  will  most  probably  follow 
the  entrance  of  the  Moon  into  any  of  its  <iuarters. 


IN  &UMMER. 


IN  WISTER. 


If  the  iVeic  Moon,  first  Quarter,  FuU\ 
Moon,  or  Lant  Quarttr,  happens—    | 

Between  midnight  and  2  o'clock.   Fair Frost  unless  wind  south-west, 


2  and  4  moiuing Cold  and  showers, 


4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

2 

4 

G 

8 

10 


() 

8  "  ... 
10  "  .. 
12        "       .. 

2  afternoon. 

4 

6 

8 
10 


midnight |  Fair. 


Rain 

Wind  and  rain 

l.'hangeable 

Frecjuent  showers 

Very  rainy , . , 

Changeable 

Fair 

Fair  if  wind  north-west. 
Rainy  if  south  or  S.  W. . 


Snow  and  stormy. 

Ruin. 

Stormy. 

Cold  rain  if  wind  west,  snow  if  east 

Cold  and  high  wind. 

Snow  or  rain. 

Fair  and  mild. 

Fair, 

Fair  and  frosty  if  wind  N,  or  N.E. 

Rain  or  snow  if  south  or  south-west, 

Fair  and  frosty. 
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Foreign  Governmeuts. 


C(  CNTRY. 


CAPITAL. 


Ahvuslnia Ma);ilala .lohanncs  I 


NAME  or  KDLEii, 


Afi{htniHtan 

Aimin  (Cuchin-Chiiit), 

Aiuli>rra 

Aru'cntine  Republic. , 

Austria |  Vienna. 

Heljfiiim  jBruH^els 

RolcMichistan Kelat 


Caiulahar I  Yakoub  Khan . 

Kctoho iTu  Due. 


TITLB. 


Klnir. 

Shah . . 

Klntf. 


Monchoboo. 
Santiaj^o  ... 


Berlin . 


Hrn/.il 

lidliha'a 

Bolivia 

Borneo 

iuirman  Empire 

Chili 

(^hnia jPekin 

Viisia.  Uica 8an  Juse . . . 

Da!iMni>^y  |  Dahomey. . . 

Uciiiimrk jCopenhagen 

Kirypt I  Cairo 

Euailor jliuito 

Kiji  lalaiids 

France 

(iermaii  Empire \ 

Prussia !■ 

Saxony  anil  States ) 

Luliei  k ■»    ., 

HamhurK L^"^^* 

Bremui.  ...j'""'"^- 

Bavaria \  t» 

Wurteraber^' |  o 

Baden V  2 

He.'ise-DarmstaUt L  3_ 

Alsace  Lorraine )  "< 

Great  Britain 

Greer   

Guatemala 

Hayti 

Honduras 

Italy  

.lapan 

Kliokan 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

.\le.\ico 

Montenegro 

Mosquito 

Morocco 

Muscat 

Netherlands 

New  Granada '  Bogota 

Nicaratfua  |Manaj,'ua 

Norway :Ohrisiiaaia  . . 

Orange  Free  States 1  Bloemfontein. 

ParuKuay i Asuncion  .... 


Andorra A.  Querada list  Syndic. 

Buenos  Ayres. . .  jsenor  Avellameda ,.  ..  jPremdeiit. . 

Kmperor .  . 

Kintf 

Khan 

Kmperor  .. 

Khan  

President.. 

Sultan 

King 

PreHident . . 

Emperor... 


Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Bokhara 

La  Paz 


Francis  Joseph  I 

Leopold  II 

.Mir  Nasa  Khan  

Pedro  II 

Mozaff'ireil  di 

Adolpho  Ballivian  

Abdul  .Munein 

Mendooiimen. . .  .• 

Errazuriz   

Tsaetcen 

J.  M.  Uuardia President 

Adahoonzon K'ng. 

Christian  I.\ Kin(f 

Ismail  Pasha Khedive.. 

Doi\  Antonio  Borreio Presideiil. 

Uvalan   jCeded  to  Great  Britain King 

Paris Jules  Grevy President 


I  tVilliau) :  Em))eror . 


Munich  . . . 
Stuttji^art  . . 
rarlsruhe  . 
Darmstadt. 


Ludwig  II Kinff 

Charles  I KhiK 

Frederic iO.  Duke.. . 

Louis  III !a.  Duke... 


Lort^on . 
Athens, 


Victoria Uueen 

Goorffe  I King 

Guatemala I  Don  I.  Kuflno  Barrios Preiident . . 

Port  au  Prince . .  Gen.  B.  Canal I  President  . 


Comayaik'ue 

Home 

Tokio 

Khokan 


Gen.  J.  M.  Medina President 

Humbert  I King 

Mut.suhito Emperor.. 

,Kban..  .. 

Monrovia IJas.  S.  Payne President' 

Tananarivo Kamavolo  U t^ueen  .  ..* 

Mexico Gen.  PorHria  Diaz President- 

Cetijfue 

Blewflelds  . . 
Fez 


Persia 

Peru  '. ] 

Portugal 

Kouniania 

Rus.sia '.,. 

Sarawak  

Sandwich  Islands 

San  Salvador 

Servia  

Siani 

Spiin \  __ 

Switzerland  .... 

S  Aeden 

St.  Domingo..'./ „„,.   „>,^...^,. 

}^'m ConsUntinopl 

}J™«^a.v  Montevideo 

^^Rezuela Caracaa.... 


Nicholas  I Hospodar  .. 

Tamaso  King 

Mulai  Hassan Sultan 

MiHcat iSeyyed  Toorkee  bin  Said..  ..  'Imaum 

Amsterdam i  VViliiam  III j  King .   

Don  Santiago  Perez :  | President  ... 

Don  Vincente  Cuadra President.  .. 

Oscar  II.  (f  Sweden I 

1.  H.  Brand President.  . . 

John   B.  Gill PresideLt  . . 

Naasir  ed  Din   Shah 

Senor  Manuel  Prado j  President . . , 

Luis  I I  King 

Charles |  Hospodar. ., 

Alexander  III i Emperor 


40,tX)0,000: 

7,000,000] 

21,000,010 

20,0001 

1, "77,6001 

38,000,0001 

.'i,2.'it,S2r 

2,000,000: 

ll.OtiO.OOOl 

2,00(1,000 

2,(K)0,000 

l,7.'iO,000 

8,000,000 

2,a.i0,000' 

415,C00000 

185,000 

300,000 

1,!»«8,5U0! 

5,800,00t)i 

1,146,0001 

250,00ol 

3fl,lH)6,788 

ih  194,172 

27,2!)  1,007 

2,070.220 

«3,.571 

4.5t,041 

156,229 

6,2?1,516 

I,!t70,l32 

1,670,689 

»3it,»44 

1,571,971 

2!),3j7,1I)» 

1  700,000 

1,200.000 

9(i0,0C0 

360,000 

27,4S2,174 

34,338,400 

1,000,(00 

718,000 

3,000,000 

9,400,0001 

286,0001 


Teheran 

Lima  ...  

Lisbon 

Bucharest 

St.  Petersburg.. 

Kuching 

Honolulu 

San  Salvador.... 

Belgrade 

Bang  Kok 

Matlr'id 

Berne 

Stockholm  

San   Domingo... 
"e., 


Charles  Brooke  Santiago 

David  Kalakaua 

Senor  Andres  V.ille 

Milan  Obrenovitoh 

Chau  Fa  Cbule  Long  Korn. 

Don  Alfonso  XII 

M.  Scherer  

Oscar  II 

Gen.  Ig.  Gonz.al'  z 

Abdul  Hamid  II 

Don  Jose  Elian  ri I  President 

A.  Quzman  Blanco |  President 


Rajah . 

King 

President. . 

King 

King 

Kmg 

President. . 

King 

President  . 
Sultan  . 


7,000,000 
1,500,0001 
4,000,0001 
3,000,000; 

300.0001 
1,807,000 
60,000 
1,400,000 
8,000,0X1 
3,374,000 
4,436,0001 
6,400,000 
80,586,014 

200,000- 
73,000| 

600,000 1 
1,5>K),0J0 
5,700,000 
16,835,.')06l 
2  900  000 
4,530,000 

250.000 
45,000,000 

450,0001 
1,800,000 1 


Area 

Sipiare 
M.U's. 

17.5,000 

30(1,000 

60(),()0<> 

190 

1,000,000 

268,000 

12,.'i00 

I60,0(K> 

3,000,000 
235.000 
318,000 
300 ,(  OO 
20t,3OO 
144,000 

5,300.000 
16,260 

i4,6ift 
175,800 
300,0u0 

204,825 

135,80»J 

746,042 

5,77i> 

5.21 

4  76 

7.44 

2fi,5i'0 

7,600 

.5,712 

13,964 

2r),7f(^ 

121.115 

19,05'J 

16,000 

11,7)8 

47  003 

98,154 

266,500 


2'.'5,lliJO 

346,615 

450.000 

34,001 

25,000 

17(i.(X)() 

12,685 

333,000 

111. 000 

121,000 

70  000 

86,000 

648,000- 

558.0U0 

•i4,491 

27,500 

7,710,882 

""o.RW 

•      7,, 500 

12600 

260,000 

19;),fi(W 

15,991 

128,776 

18  00O 

2,210i(KK) 

75,000 

420  000 


ii 
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Populations  of  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  Old  World. 


Population, 

London.  Ki.kIimkI :5,88'.'.0!»'2 

Fooiliow,  China   '2.0(M),00() 

I'aris,  Franco 'J.OOO.OOO 

I'ekin,  Cliiniv 1,04H,814 

Jeddo,  Japim 1, ">.")♦, 848 

Canton,  CliinR l,'2M,m) 

('onHt'inoiik',  Turkey. .1,07 :">, 000 

Boniliiiy,  India (Md.ti.'tt) 

Culiuttu,  Int'ia (;iti,24',) 

Berlin,  Frunrtia 828,013 

GlasKow,  Scotland. .  . .     477,144 

Vienna,  Au.stria til 7,")! 4 

St.  l'etersl)ur(,',  J^UMHJa.  ti80,(M)0 
Jtio  dc  Janeiro,  15ni7,il.  420,000 
Liverpool,  England. . .  4'.i;{,.S4() 
BirnnuKliani,  Kni,'lHnd.  ;(4;{,(;!l(i 
Manchester,  Knudaiid..  .'dri,()(;.5 
Edinburgli,  Si.otland. .     1!N;,500 


Population. 

Lyonn,  France 32.5,000 

Dul.lin,    Inland 245,722 

Madrid,  Spain 23r),0(M) 

LeedH,  England 209,201 

Sheffield,     "      23IMM7 

Hristol,        "      182..524 

Belfast,  Ireland 174,;V.)4 

AinHterdam,  Holland.  .   21.'i,(J00 

Cairo,  Egypt .Sl.^.SHH 

Lisbon,  Portugal 224,003 

Handjurg,  (Jernianv. ...  337,040 
BruHHels,  Belgium..". . .  .   172,000 

Dresden,  Sa.xonv 177,005 

Munich,  P.avaiia I'.tO.OOO 

Xaples,  Italy 448,74:} 

Rome,        "     244,484 

(Senoft,        "     l:iO,2()!» 

Palermo,    "     21»,3'J8 


Population, 

Venice,  Italy 128,001 

Turin        "    207,770 

Florence,  "     Iti7,0!»:{ 

Milan.       "     200,000 

Copenhngen,  Denmark  181,201 
Stockholm,  Sweden. ...   llJo.OOO 

Antwerj),  Belgium 127,000 

Ghent,  "        121,4()!> 

Damascus,  Syria 120,000 

Smyrna,  Turkey 1.50,000 

Prague,  Bohemia 157,275 

Ale.\andria.  Egypt 2:W,888 

Marseilles,  France 30:"),000 

Bordeaux,         *'        I'.Mi.OOO 

Lille,  "       ....   l.-)(i,000 

Melhinirne,  Australia..  25(!,501 
Sydney, Aus.,*  suburbs  20(1,000 
Auckland,  N.  Zealand..    :il,400 


Kumber  of  Plants  per  Acre, 

Number  of  Plants  on  Treks  that  can  bk  Planted  on  an  Acre  ok  (Jround  at  the  Followinu 

DisTANoKH  Apart. 


Feet  apart. 


A' umber  oj     Sumberof 
I'lanls.        Feet  apart. 


1    by  1 43,5(10 

-■    '•  li Ifl.WO 

"  1 21,-hO 

"  a 10,.S!)0 

"  2* (J,1»I19 

"  1      14,fi-J0 

"  2 7,'.'()0 

•'  3 4,H40 

"  3i 3,r)".'i 

"  1 10,biH) 

"  2 .'J,445 

«'  3 3.(i;t'1 

"4 2,722 

"  4i 2,1,S1 

"  1 8,712 


2 

2i 

3 

3 

3 

8J 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4i 
6 


Kumber  o/  |  Number  of 
flants.       Fei^t  apart. 


X umber  of 
Ptanlt. 


r.  by 

.■>  *• 

5  " 

5  " 

6  " 
6i 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


2 4,3.^0  '  15  by  1.5. 


•?,i)04  IH 
.2,178  I  17 
.1,742  j  IS 
.1,417  I  19 
.1,210  .  20 
.1.031  1  24 


7   888  I  2,1 


8  . 

9  . 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


How  to  Estimate  Crops  per  Acre. 

Frame  together  four  light  8tick.s  e.xactly 
a  foot  scjuare  inside,  and  with  this  in  hand 
walk  into  the  field  and  select  a  spot  of 
fair  average  yield,  and  lower  the  frame 
square  over  as  many  heads  as  it  will  en- 
close. Shell  out  the  heads  thus  enclosed 
carefully,  and  weigh  the  grain.  It  is  fair 
to  i)re8nme  that  the  proiluct  will  he  the 
43,'  COth  part  of  an  acre's  produce.  To 
prove  it,  go  through  the  field  and  make 
ten  or  twenty  similar  calculations,  and 
estimate  by  the  mean  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  results.  It  will  certainly  enable  a 
farmer  to  make  a  closer  calculation  of  what 
a  field  will  produce  than  he  can  do  by 
guessing. 


680  i 

.0:J7  j 
4-!5  1 
360  I 
S02 
2.57 
222 


16.. 
"  17., 
"  18.. 
"  It).. 
"  20.. 
"  24.. 
"  2,-... 
"  27.. 
"  30. 
"  40.. 
"  50.. 
"  60 
"66.. 


163 

170 

1,W 

I:i4 

120 

lOH 

7.5 

09 

5» 

48 

27 

17 

12 

10 


A  Mile  Measure. 

A  standard  English  mile,  which  is  the 
measure  that  we  use,  is  5,280  feet  in 
length,  1,700  yards,  or  320  rods.  A  strip 
one  rod  wide  and  one  mile  long,  is  two 
acres.  By  this  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  land  taken  up  by  roads,  and 
also  how  much  is  waited  by  fences. 

The  Creeds  of  the  World. 

Christians 380,000,000 

Buddhists 300,000,000 

Other  Asiatic  Religions 2()9.000,000 

Mohammedans 105,000,000 

.lews  7,000,000 

Pagans  200,000,000 


193 
170 
150 

i:!4 
120 
lOli 
75 
69 
59 
48 
27 
17 
.  12 
.  10 


13  the 
feet  in 
A  strip 

is  two 
late  the 
ids,  anJ 


looo.ooo 

1000,000 
1000,000 

looo.ooo 


1000 


OOO 


looo.ooo 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Ai 

Ai 

A 

Ai 

A 

Ai 

Ar 

A I 

Au 
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Table— Showing  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  Worid,  their  Population, 

Eeligion,  and  Government. 


NAm  or  CouNTRT. 


China 

RniUh  Kmlpire  

KuHHla    

United  SUtca  

France    

AustrlA  and  HiiDKary  .... 

Japan  

Great  llrltaln  and  Ireland. 

Gtrinivn  Empire 

Prussia  

Turkey  

lUly   

Spain 

Brazil 

Mexico   

Sweden 

Persia 

Belgium 

Bavaria 

Portugal 

Netherlands 

Colombia  

Chill    

Switzerland 

Peru   

Bolivia  

Norway 

Argentine  Republic   

W'urteniburn    

Oeinnark   

Venezuela 

Greeee    

Guatemala  

Ecuador 

Paraguay  

liiheria  

San  Salvador  

Hayti 

Nicaraj{ua 

Uruituay    

San  Uomingo   

Costa  Rica 

Sandwich  Islands   


Population. 


Capital. 


Form  o(  Oovemment. 


45^0OO,00<)  Pckin   Duddhist   Monarchy 

22fl,Sl7, 108  London    Protestant Monarchy 

85,68,1,04.^  St.  PcterHburt'  ..  Greek  Church  ....Monarchy 

BO,  15'2,5.'>9  Washington    Protestant Republic    

30,102,921  Paris Roman  Cathidic  . .  Rtpublic    

35,904,436, Vienna Roman  Catholic  ..  Monarchy 

32,7!)4,81)7|Vcddo Shinto iMonarchy 

81,028,3.18  London   Protestant Monarchy  ..% 

42,72(l,844|llorlln  Protestant Ilmperial Confederation. 

2.S,772,r>(i2, Berlin Protestant IMonarchy 

"22,0()0,0O0iCim8tantinople  ..'Mohammedan  ....'.Monarchy 

20,801,154  Rome   Roman  Cathidic  ..  [Monarchy 

l«,tJ42,000| Madrid | Roman  Catholic  . . '  Monarchy 

0,448,233|  Rio  Janeiro Roman  Catholic  ..  iMonarchy 

9,173,000,  Mexico .Roman  Catholic  ..Republic    

4,383,291  Stockholm Protestant i  Monarchy 

4,400,000  Teheran  Mohammedan  ....  [Monarchy 

6,2.')3,»>2 1  j Brussels  Roman  Catholic  . .  iMonarchy 

6,024,832, Munich     i Roman  Catholic  ..IMonarchy 

3,996,152  Lisbon ,  Roman  Catholic  ..Monarchy 

3,809,527 JThe  HaKuo ProtcsUnt 'Monarchy 


2,913,343;  Boffoto Roman  Cathullc 

2,00i,447, Santiago iRoman  Catholic 

2,600,147  Berne  {Protestant 

3,199,000|Lima    'Roman  Catholic 

1,987, 852, Chuqulsaca [Roman  Cathollo 

l,817,237JChri8tiana  Protestant. 


1,730,922  Buenos  Ayros....  Roman  Catholic  .. 

1,881, 505;  Stuttgart    Protestant 

l,&74,000|Copoiiha!;;en   ....Protestant.. 

1,784,194  Carraccaa    ! Roman  Catholic  .. 

1,500,631 1 Atlien.s lOrcek  Church  .... 

l,030,000|Guatomala Iloman  Catholic  .. 

tl,800,000'(iulto    Roman  Catholic  ... 

221,079  Asuncion  Roman  Catholic  . 

718,000  Monrovia 1  Protestant 

434.520!«iati  Salvador. ...  |Roman  Catholic  .. 
t672,O0O  Port  au  Prince  . .  IRoman  Catholic  . . 

85U,0OOl Managua jRomau  Catholic  . . 

4.50,000;  Monte  Video  ....  Roman  Catholic  .. 
t250,0Oo]San  Domingo..  ..; Roman  Catholic  .. 

105,000:San  Jose Roman  Catholic  . 


t71, 000  Honolulu    Protestant. 


Ropubiic 
Republic   , 
Republic    . 
Republic    , 
Republic    . 
Monarchy  . 
Republic 
Monarchy 
.Monarchy  , 
Republic    , 
Monarchy 
Republic    , 
Republic   , 
Rorablic   , 
[".dpublic  . 
Republic 
Republic 
Ropubiic 
Republic 
Republic 
Republic 
Republic 


Data  o( 

Ceniu*. 


X871 
1871 
1871 
1880 
1878 
1860 
1875 
1871 
1875 
1876 

1871 
1870 
1872 
1874 
1876 
1870 
1873 
1876 
1868 
1876 
1871 
187S 
1870 
1871 
1861 
1875 
1869 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1870 
1866 

1873 

1871 
1870 

1876 
1873 

1870 


Estimated  since  Peace  of  1878. 


t  Estimated. 


Names  and  their  Signification. 


Aaron,  Hthrew,  a  mountain. 

Abel,  Hebrew,  vanity. 

Abrahmn,  Hehrew,  the  father  of  many. 

Adolphus,  Saxon,  happiness  and  help. 

Albert,  Saxon,  all  bri}{ht. 

Alex.ander,  ih-cek,  a  helper  of  men. 

Alfred,  Saxon,  all  peace. 

Ambrose,  Greek,  immortal. 

Amos,  Hebrew,  a  burden. 

Andrew,  Greek,  courageous. 

Anthony,  Latin,  flourishing. 

Archibald,  German,  a  bold  observer. 

Arnold,  German,  a  maintainer  of  honour. 

Arthur,  British,  a  strong  man. 

Augustin,'  }  •^'*''"'  venerable,  grand. 
X 


Baldwin,  German,  a  bold  winner. 
Bardulph,  German,  a  famous  helper. 
Barnaby,  Hebrew,  a  prophet's  son. 
Bartholomew,  Hebrew,   the  son   of   him   who 

made  the  ■  voters  rise. 
Beaumont,  French,  a  pretty  mount. 
Bede,  Saxon,  prayer. 

Benjamin,  Hebrew,  the  son  of  a  right  hand. 
Bennet,  Latin,  Idessed. 
Bernard,  German,  bear's  heart. 
Bertram,  German,  fair  illustrious. 
Bon. face,  Latin,  a  well-doer. 
Brian,  French,  having  a  thundering  voice. 
Cadwallader,  British,  valiant  in  war. 
Cffiaar,  Latin,  adorned  with  hair. 
Caleb,  Hebrew,  a  dog. 
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Cecil,  Latin,  dim-flighted. 

Charles,  Oerman,  noble-spirited, 

Christopher,  Greek,  beariug  Christ. 

Clement,  Latin,  niild-tempered. 

Conrad,  (lerman,  able  counsel. 

Constantine,  Latin,  resolute. 

Crispin,  Latin,  having  curled  locks. 

Cuthbert,  Saxon,  known  famously. 

Daniel,  Hebrew,  God  is  judge. 

David,  Hebrew,  well-belov  id. 

Denis,  Greek,  belonging  to  the  god  of  wine. 

Dunstan,  Saxon,  most  high. 

Edgar,  Saxon,  happy  honour. 

Edmund,  Saxon,  happy  peace. 

Edward,  Saxon,  hajjpy  keeper. 

Eilwin,  Saxon,  happy  conqueror. 

Egbert,  Saxon,  ever  bright. 

Elijah,  Hebrew,  God,  the  Ijord. 

P^lisha,  Hebrew,  the  salvation  of  God. 

Ephraim,  Hebrew,  fruitfuL 

Erasmus,  Greek,  lovely,  Avorthy  to  be  loved. 

Ernest,  Greek,  earnest,  serious. 

Evan  or  Ivon,  Britinh,  the  same  as  John. 

Everard,  German,  well  reported. 

Eugene,  Greek,  nobly  descended. 

Eustace,  Greek,  standing  firm. 

Ezekiel,  Hebrew,  the  strength  of  God, 

Felix,  Latin,  happy. 

Ferdinand,  German,  pure  peace. 

Francis,  German,  free. 

Frederic,  German,  rich  i)eace. 

Gabriel,  Hebrew,  the  strength  of  God. 

Geoifery,  German,  joyful. 

George,  Greek,  a  husbandman. 

Gerard,  Saxon,  all  towardliness. 

Gideon,  Hebreiv,  a  breaker. 

Gilbert,  Saxon,  bright  as  gold, 

Giles,  Greek,  a  little  goat. 

Godard,  German,  a  godly  disposition. 

Godfrey,  Gei'inan,  CJod's  peace. 

Godwin,  German,  victorious  in  God. 

Griffith,  British,  having  great  faith. 

Guy,  French,  the  mistletoe  shrub. 

Hannibal,  Punic,  a  gracious  lord. 

Harold,  Saxon,  a  champion. 

Hector,  Greek,  a  stout  defender. 

Henry,  German,  a  rich  lord. 

Herbert,  German,  a  bright  lord. 

Hercules,  Greek,  the  glory  of  Hera  or  Juno. 

Hezekiah,  Hebrew,  cleaving  to  the  liord. 

Horatio,  Italian,  worthy  to  be  beheld. 

Howel,  British,  sound  or  whole. 

Hubert,  German,  a  bright  colour. 

Hugh,  Dutch,  high,  lofty. 

Humphrey,  German,  domestic  peace, 

Ingram,  Gcrinan,  of  angelic  purity, 

Isaac,  Hebrew,  laughter. 

Jacob,  Hebrew,  a  supplanter. 

James  or  Jac<|ues,  beguiling. 

Joab,  Hebreiv,  fatherhood. 

Job,  Hebrew,  sorrowing. 

Joel,  Hebrew,  ao(iuiescing. 

John,  Hebrew,  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 

Jonah,  Hebrew,  a  dove. 

Jonathan,  Hebrew,  the  gift  of  the  Lord, 

Joscelin,  German,  just. 

Joseph,  Hebrew,  addition. 

Josias,  Hebreiv,  the  tire  of  the  Lord, 

Joshua,  Hebrew,  a  Saviour. 

Lambert,  Saxon,  a  fair  lamb. 


Lancelot,  Spanish,  a  little  lance. 

Laurence,  Latin,  crowned  with  laurels. 

Lazarus,  Hebrew,  destitute  of  help. 

Leonard,  German,  like  a  lion. 

Leopold,  Gciinan,  defending  the  people. 

Lewellin,  British,  like  a  lion. 

Lewis,  French,  the  defender  of  the  people, 

Lionel,  Latin,  a  little  lion. 

Lucius,  Latin,  shining. 

Luke,  Greek,  a  wood  or  grove. 

Mark,  Latin,  a  hammer- 
Martin,  Latin,  martial. 

Mathew,  Hebrew,  a  gift  or  present. 

Maurice,  Latin,  sprung  of  a  Moor. 

Meredith,  British,  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

Michael,  Hebrew,  who  is  like  God  ? 

Morgan,  British,  a  mariner. 

Moses,  Hebrew,  drawn  out. 

Nathaniel,  Hebrew,  the  gift  of  God. 

Neal,  French,  somewhat  black. 

Nicolas,  Greek,  victorious  over  the  people. 

Noel,  French,  belonging  to  one's  nativity. 

Norman,  French,  one  born  in  Normandy. 

Obadiah,  Hebrew,  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 

Oliver,  Latin,  an  olive. 

Orlando,  Italian,  counsel  for  the  land. 

Osmund,  Saxon,  house  peace. 

Oswald,  Saxon,  ruler  of  a  house. 

Owen,  British,  well  descended. 

Patrick,  Latin,  a  nobleman. 

Paul,  Latin,  avaall,  little. 
Percival,  French,  a  place  in  France. 
Peregrine,  Latin,  outlandish. 

Peter,  Greek,  a  rock  or  stone. 

Philip,  Greek,  a  lover  of  horses. 

Phineas,  Hebrew,  of  bold  countenance. 

Ilalph,  contracted  from  Radolph,  or 

Randal,  or  Kanulph,  Saxon,  pure  help. 

Raymund,  Genuan,  quiet  peace. 

Reuben,  Hebrew,  the  son  of  vision. 

Reynold,  German,  a  lover  of  purity. 

Richard,  Saxon,  powerful. 

Robert,  German,  famous  in  counsel. 

Roger,  German,  strong  counsel. 

Rowland,  German,  counsel  for  the  land, 

Rufus,  Latin,  reddish. 

Solomon,  Hebreiv,  peaceable. 

Samson,  Hebrew,  a  little  son. 

Samuel,  Hebreiv,  heard  by  God. 

Saul,  Hebrew,  desired. 

Sebastian,  Greek,  to  be  reverenced. 

Simeon,  Hebrew,  bearing. 

Simon,  Hebrew,  obedient. 

Stephen,  Greek,  a  crown  or  garland. 

Swithin,  Saxon,  very  high. 

Theobald,  Saxon,  bold  over  the  people. 

Theodore,  Greek,  the  gift  of  God. 

Theodosius,  Greek,  given  of  God. 

Theophilus,  Greek,  a  lover  of  God. 

Thomas,  Hebrew,  a  twin. 

Timothy,  Greek,  a  fearer  of  God. 

Toby  or  Tobias,  Hebrew,  the  goodness  ■.)f  th» 

Lord. 
Valentine,  Latin,  powerful. 
Vincent,  Latin,  conquermg. 
Vivian,  Latin,  living. 
Walter,  German,  a  wood  master. 
Walwin,  German,  a  conqueror. 
William,  German,  defending  many. 
Zaccheus,  Sj/riac,  innocent. 
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Zachary,  flebrew.  romembering  the  Lord. 
Zi'beilec,  Siiriar,  having  an  inheritance. 
Zeilokiah,  Hebrew,  the  justice  of  the  Lord. 


le. 

y- 

)rd. 


AileHne,  derman,  a  princes? 

Agatha,  (rreek,  good. 

Agnes,  (ferman,  chaste. 

AluUiea,  Greek,  the  truth. 

Althea,  (Ireek,  hunting. 

Alice,  Alicia,  German,  noble. 

Amy,  Amelia,  French,  a,  beloved. 

Anna,  Anne,  or  Hannah,  Hebreiv,  gracious. 

Arabella,  Lrdiii,  a  fair  altar. 

Aureola,  Latin,  like  goM. 

Barbara,  Latin,  foreign  or  str.tnge. 

Bfiitrice,  Latin,  making  happy. 

Benedicta,  Latin,  blessed. 

Bernice,  Greek,  bringiiig  victory. 

Tiertha,  Greek,  bright  or  famous. 

Blanche,  French,  fair. 

Bona,  Latin,  good. 

Bridget,  Irish,  shinini?  bright. 

Cassandra,  Greek,  a  reformer  of  men. 

Catharine,  Greek,  i)ure  or  clean. 

(  harity,  Greek,  love  '  ounty. 

(-Charlotte,  French,  all  noVde. 

Caroline,  feminine  of  Carolus ;    the  Latin  of 

CharJc»,  noble-si>irited. 
Chloe,  Greek,  a  green  herb. 
Cliristiana,  Greek,  belonging  to  Christ. 
Cecilia,  Latin,  from  Cecil. 
Cicely,  a  corruplinn  of  Cecilia. 
Clara,  Latin,  clear  or  bright. 
Constance,  Latin,  constant, 
Deborah,  Hebrew,  a  bee. 
Diana,  Greek,  Jupiter's  d.augh*"T. 
Dorcas,  Greek,  a  wdd  roe. 
Dorothy,  Greek,  the  gift  of  God. 
Eadith,  Saxon,  happine.s.s, 
Eleanor,  Sa.con,  all  fruitful. 
Eliza,  Elizabeth,  Hebrew,  the  oath  of  God. 
Emily,  corrupted  from  Amelia. 
Emma,  German,  a  nurse. 
Esther,  llesther,  Hebrew,  secret. 
Eve,  Hebrew,  causing  life. 
Eunic;',  Greek,  fair  victory. 
Eudoia,  Greek,  jirospering  in  the  way. 
Frances,  Girman,  free. 
(Jertrude,  German,  all  truth. 
Crace,  Latin,  favour. 
Hagar,  Ifebreiv,  a  stranger. 
Helena,  Greek,  alluring. 
Isabella,  Spaniiih,  fair  Eliza. 
Jane,  softened  from  Joan;  or, 
Jeanne,  the  feminine  of  John. 
Janet,  Jeannette,  little  Jane. 
Jiiyei'.  French,  pleasant. 
.Tuditli,  Hebrew,  praising. 
Julia,  Juliana,  feminine  of  JitUtu. 
Letitia,  Latin,  joy  or  gladness. 
Eois,  Greek,  better. 

Eucietia.  Latin,  a  chaste  Roman  lady. 
Eucy,  Liiiin,  feminine  of  Lucius. 
Lydia,  (/reck,  descended  from  iLud. 
Miibel,  Latin,  lovely. 

Magdalene,  Maudlin,  Syrific,  magnificent. 
Margaret,  German,  a  pearl. 
Martha,  Hebreio,  bitterness, 
alary,  Hebrew,  bitter. 


Maud,  Matilda,  Greek,  a  lady  of  honour. 
Mercy,  Eu'ilish,  compassion. 
Mildred,  Saxon,  speaking  mild. 
Nest,  British,  the  same  as  Aqnes. 
Nicola,  Greek,  the  feminine  of  Nicholas. 
Olympia,  Greek,  heavenly. 
Orabilis,  Latin,  to  be  entreated. 
Piirnell,  or  Petronella,  little  Peter. 
Patience,  Latin,  bearing  patiently. 
Paulina.  Latin,  feminine  of  Panlinus.. 
Penelope,  (freek,  a  turkey. 
Persis,  Greek,  destroying. 
Philadelphia,  Greek,  brotherly  love. 
Philippa,  Greek,  feminitte  of  Philip. 
Phdibe,  Greek,  the  light  of  Iffe. 
Phyllis,  (Hreek,  a  green  bough. 
Priscilla,  Latin,  somewhat  old. 
Prudence,  Latin,  discretion. 
Psyche,  Greek,  the  sold. 
Rachel,  Hebrew,  a  lamb. 
Rebecca,  Hebrew,  fat  or  plump. 
Rhode,  Greek,  a  rose. 
Rosamund,  Saxon,  rose  of  peace. 
Ro  a,  Latin,  a  rose, 
Rosecleer,  English,  a  fair  rose. 
Rosabella,  Italian,  a  fair  rose. 
Ruth,  Hebrew,  trembling. 
Sabina,  Latin,  sprung  from  the  Sabine. 
Salome,  Hebrew,  perfect. 
Sapphira,  Greek,  like  a  sapphire  stone. 
Sarah,  Hebrew,  a  princess. 
Sibylla,  Greek,  the  counsel  of  God. 
Sophia,  Greek,  wisdom. 
Sophronia,  Greek,  of  a  sound  nnnd. 
Susan,  Susanna,  Hebrew,  a  lily. 
Tabitha,  Syriac,  a  roe. 
Temperance,  Latin,  moderation. 
Theodosia,  Greek,  given  by  God. 
Tryphosa,  Greek,  delicious. 
Tryphcna,  Greek,  delicate. 
Vida,  Erse,  feminine  of  Darid, 
Ursula,  Latin,  a  female  bear. 
Wiilburg,  Saxon,  gracious.^ 
Winifred,  Saxon,  winning  peace. 
Zenobia,  Greek,  the  life  of  Jupiter. 

Facts  about  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  c.mtaina  G6  books,  1,180 
chapters,  31,17o  verses,  7715,092  words, 
and  3,580,48!)  letters.  The  word  "  and" 
occurs  40, '277  times  ;  the  word  "  Lord  " 
1,855  times;  "Revkrknd"  but  once  ; 
"  (jIrl  "  but  once,  in  3rJ  chapter  and  3rd 
veise  of  Joel.  The  words  "  Evkrlast- 
iNo  Punishment"  but  once,  and  "  Ever- 
lasting FiRK  "  but  twice.  The  middle 
verse  is  the  8th  verse  of  the  118th  Psalm. 
The  '2l8t  verso  of  tlie  7th  chapter  of  Ezra 
contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ex- 
cept the  letter  J.  The  finest  chapter  to 
read  is  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Acts  cf  the 
Apostles.  The  lUth  chapter  of  Second 
Kings  and  the  37th  chapter  of  Isaiah  are 
alike.  The  longest  verse  is  the  9th  verse 
of  the  8th  chapter  of  Esther.  The  shortpst 
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is  the  35th  verse  of  the  llth  chapter  of 
St.  John,  viz.:  "Jeans  wept.''  The  8th, 
loth,  2l8t,  and  Slst  verses  of  the  ]07th 
Psalm  are  alike.  Eacli  verse  of  the  13Gth 
Psalm  ends  alike.  There  are  no  words  of 
more  length  than  six  syllables. 

Height  of  Noted  Monuments  and 
Buildings. 

Monument  or  Building   Where  Locatal.    Height. 

Pyramid  of  Cheops Ei,'ypt    54.3  feet. 

Antwerp t'atlieih-al. . .  .Belgium 47o  " 

StriiJisburK  Cathedral.  .Germany 474  " 

St   Martin's  Church,  1  ^        .     ^gg  „ 

IjandMhut J 

Pyramid  of  Cephrene.s..  Egypt 456  " 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  .Home 448  " 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. . . London  404  " 

Salisbury  Cathedral.  ..England 400  " 

Cathedral  of  Florence.. Italy 384  " 

Cathedral  of  Cremona..  Italy 37'2  " 

Church  at  Fribourg Germany 370  " 

C'athedral  of  Seville. .  Spain StiO  " 

Cathedral  of  Milan ludy 355  '< 

Cathedral  of  Utrecht . .  Holland 3oG  " 

Pyramid  of  Sakkarah. .  Egypt 356  " 

Cathedral  of  MuLich. .  Bavaria 348  " 

Cathedral  of  StMark,  )  Tf„i„ 


H.  M. 

A  chine  of  pork 2  0 

A  neck  of  mutton 1  30 

A  haunch  of  venison about  3  30 


Venice 


.328 


.314 


Apinelli  Tower,  Bu-  )  jf -jy 

logna   )        ^ 

Capitol  at  Washington.  United  States,  300 

'^' Ymk  ^^''!"''^.'  ^':^.  \  ^"ite'l 'States,  .84 
Column  at  Delia India 2G2 

''Xlkin,..':'::^:}^^"- 248 

''t^':\^:L''.':'''^^^^^^^ 232 

Bunker  Hill    Monu- 1  xt„u„  na*o<.„„  ooa 

ment,  (^harlestown  P"'*^'^^***^^'  220 

Leaning  Tower,  Pi.-ia.  .Italy 202 

"^rStirillrriVit-i^ed  States,  183 

VendomeColumn,  Paris  France ISi 

Trajan's  Column Kome •. .  151 


Time  Eequired  to  Eoast  Various 
Articles  of  Food. 

H.     M. 

A  small  capon,  fowl,  or  chicken  requires..  20 

A  large  fowl    4,5 

A  capon,  full  size 35 

A  goose 1    0 

Wild  ducks  and  grouse 15 

Pheasants  and  turkey  poults 20 

A  moderate  sized  turkey,  stuffed I  15 

Partridges    25 

t^lail   10 

A  hare  or  rabbit about  1    0 

Beef,  ten  pounds    2  ."^O 

Leg  of  pork,  J  hour  for  each  pound,  and  )  „,^ 

above  that  allowance j 


Time  Eequired  to  Boil  Various 
Articles  of  Food. 

H.  M. 

A  ham,  20  lbs.  weight,  rerpiires 6  30 

A  tongue  (if  dry)  after  -soaking 4  0 

A  tongue  out  of  pickle 2J^  to  3  0 

A  neck  of  mutton 1  30 

A  chicken 20 

A  large  fowl 45 

A  pigeon l.*) 

A  capon 35 


Capacity  of  Noted  Churches  &  Halls. 


Name  of  Building. 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral. 
Cathedral  of  Milan. . . 
St.  Paul's  tUmrch.... 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. . 
Church  of  St.  Petronio. 
Cathedral  of  Florence.. 
Cathedral  of  Antwerp.. 
Mosque  of  St-  Sophia. . 
St.  John's  Lateran. . . . 
Cathedral    of    Notre  ) 

Dame ) 

Cathedral  of  Pisa 

Church  of  St.  Stephen. 
Church  of  St.  Dominic. 
Church  of  St.  Peter.... 
Cathedral  of  Vienna. . . 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark . 

Gilmore's  Garden 

Stadt  Theatre 

Academy  of  Music 

Theatre  Carlo  Felice  . . 

Boston  'J'heatre 

Co  vent  Garden 

Academy  of  Music 

Mu.sic  Hi.ll 

Alexander  Theatre 

Opera  House 

San  Carlos  Theatre 

Imperial  Theatre 

Grand  Opera 

La  Scala 

St.  Charles  Theatre  . . . 

Opera  House 

Grand  Opera  House. . 

Booth's  Theatre 

McVicar's  Theatre 

Ford's  t)pera  House. . , 
Opera  House 


Location.         Contain 

Rome 54,000 

Milan    37,000 

Kome 32,000 

London 25,000 

Bologna '^4,000 

Florence 24,000 

Antwerp 24,000 

Constantinople .  .23,000 
Kome 2'-',000 

Paris 21,000 

Pisa l.'i.OOO 

Vienna V.Um 

Bologna I'.'.OOO 

Bologna 11,400 

Vienna 11,000 

Venice 7,.")00 

New  York 8,4;W 

New  York 3,000 

Philadeli)hia  ....  2,865 

Genoa 2,.'>»i0 

Boston 2,<t72 

liondon 2,0M4 

New  York '2J)26 

Boston 2,.")»5 

St.  Peter«burg. . .  2,3.T2 

Munich 2,.S07 

Naples 2,'240 

.St.  Petersburg...  '-MtK) 

,  Paris '2,m 

.Milan 2,lKi 

New  Orleans ....  2,178 
New  Orleans....  2,052 

.New  York h^'i 

.New  York 1,807 

Chicago 1,790 

.Baltimore 1,720 

Berlin 1,(>*5 


Velocity  of  Sound  and  Light. 

Sound  moves  about  thirteen  miles  in  » 
minute.  So  that  if  we  hear  a  clap  of 
thunder  half  a  minute  after  the  Hash,  wd 
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may  calculate  that  the  charge  of  electric- 
ity is  six  and  a  half  miles  otf. 

In  one  second  of  time — in  one  beat  of 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock — light  travels 
over  192,000  miles.  Were  a  Ciinnon  ball 
shot  toward  the  sun,  and  it  were  to  main- 
tain full  speed,  it  would  be  twenty  years 
in  reaching  it — and  yet  light  travels 
through  this  space  in  seven  or  eight  min- 
utes. 

Oceans,  Seas,  Bays  and  Lakes. 
Oceans.  Scj.  Miles. 

Pacitic,  about 80,000,000 

Atlantic,    "   40,000,000 

Indian,       " 20,000,000 

Southern,  " .10,000,000 

Arctic,        "     .6,000,000 

Nom.— The  BOM,  ba.vn,  eutfs,  etc.,  ciiinectcd  with 
each  ocean,  are  includeil  in  the  fore^ointr  usthnate.  It 
may  he  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  the  exact 
eupcrfloial  extent  of  the  several  oceann  i»  not  known 
with  certainty,  nor  the  cxivct  proiwrlion  of  land  and 
water. 

SeM.                             Length  in  Miles. 
Mediterranean,  about 2,000 


Caribbean " 

China " 

lied " 

Japan " 

Black " 

Caspian " 

Baltic " 

Okhotsk " 

White " 

Aral " 

Bays.  Ijengtb  in  Miles 

Hudson's,  about 1,200 

Baffin's,  •'  600 

Chesapeake," 250 

Lakes  Length.         Widt'a. 

Milea.  Miles. 


.1,800 
.1,700 
.1,400 
.1,000 
.  932 
.  040 
.  600 
.  600 
.  460 
.    2o0 


Superior .*. 380. 

Baikal 360.. 

Michigan 330. , 

Creat  Slave 300. 

Huron 250, 

Winnipeg 240. 

Erie 270. 

Athabasca 200., 

Ontario 180., 

Maracaybo 150. 

Great  Bear 150. 

Ladoga 125. 

Champlain 123. 

Nicarngua 120 

lake  of  the  Woods 70 26 

Geneva 60. 

Constance 45. 

Cayuga 36. 

George 36. 


.120 
.  35 
.  60 
.  45 
.  90 
.  40 
.  50 
.  20 
.  40 
.  60 
.  40 
.  75 
.  12 
40 


10 

10 

4 

3 


Value  of  Foreign  Money. 

Pound  Sterling,  of  England §4.81 

Sovereign,  "         4.84 

Guinea,  "         5.05 

Cr-wn.  "         1.21 

Shilling,  "         22 

Louis  d'Or,  of  France 4.52 

Napoleon,  '     3.84 

Five  Francs,  "     93 

Franc,  "      18^ 

Frederic  d'Or,  of  Prussia 3.95 

Thaler,  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  etc 68 

Florin,  of  Prussia,  Netherlands,  etc.     .40 

Ducat  of  Austria 2.28 

Rix  Dollar,    "     97 

Guilder,  "     48^ 

Doubloon,  of  Spain  (1800) 15.54 

Pistareen,         "       19^ 

ileal,  "       06 

Five  Rubles,  of  Russia 3.95 

Ruble,  "         75 

Johannes,  of  Bra2il 17.04 

Moidore,  "     6.56 

Franc,  of  Belgium 18^ 

Ducat,  of  Bavaria 2.27 

Ryder,  of  Holland 6.04 

Marc  Banco,  of  Hamburg 35 

Franc,  of  Switzerland 18^ 

Rix  Dollar,  of  Saxony 69 

Ducat,  of  Naples 80 

Scudoof  Rome 1.00^ 

Lira,  of  Lombardy 16 

Crown,  of  Tuscany 1.05 

Livre,  of  Genoa. 18J^ 

Pezzo,  of  Leghorn 91 

Lira,  of  Sardinia 18 J 

Milrea,  of  Portugal 1.12 

Two  Rigsdaler,  of  Denmark 1.11 

Doubloon,  of  Mexico 15.53 

Tale,  of  China 1.48 

Rupee,  of  India 44^ 

Ecu,  of  Egypt 1.10 

Itzebu,  of  Japan 37 

How  to  Make  a  Barometer  or  Weather-QIasB. 

Take  a  long  narrow  bottle,  such  as  an 
old  fashioned  Eau-de-Cologue  bottle,  and 
put  into  it  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  cam- 
phor and  eleven  drachms  of  spirits  of 
wine  ;  when  the  camphor  is  dissolved, 
which  it  will  readily  do  by  slight  agitation, 
add  the  following  mixture  ;— Take  water, 
nine  drachms  ;  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpe- 
tre), thirty-eight  grains  ;  muriate  of  am- 
monia (sal  ammoniac)  thirty-eight  grains. 
Dissolve  these  salts  in  the  water  prior  to 
mixing  with  the  camphorated  spirit ;  then 
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shake  the  whole  well  together.  Cork  the 
bottle  well,  and  wax  the  top,  but  after- 
wards make  a  very  small  aperture  in  the 
cork  with  a  red-hot  needle.  The  bottle 
may  then  be  hung  up,  or  placed  in  any 
stationary  position.  By  observing  the 
different  appearances  which  the  materials 
assume,  as  the  weather  changes,  it  be- 
comes an  excellent  prognosticator  of  a 
coming  storm  or  of  a  sunny  SKy.  In  fair 
weather  the  mixture  will  remain  clear. 
On  the  approach  of  a  storm  it  will  become 
cloudy,  and  feathery  particles  floating 
about  in  it. 

Origin  of  Plants. 

Madder  came  from  the  East. 
Celery  originated  in  Germany. 
The  chestnut  came  from  Italy. 
The  onion  originated  in  Egypt. 
Tobacco  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 
The  nettle  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
The  citron  is  a  native  of  Greece. 
The  pine  ie  a  native  of  America. 


Oats  originated  in  North  Africa. 

The  poppy  originated  in  the  East. 

Rye  came,  originally,  from  Siberia. 

Parsley  was  first  known  in  Sardinia. 

The  pear  and  apple  are  from  Europe. 

Spinach  was  first  cultivated  in  Arabia. 

The  sunflower  was  brought  from  Peru. 

The  mulberry  tree  originated  in  Persia. 

The  gourd  is  probably  an  Eastern  plant. 

The  walnut  and  peach  ca^ae  from  Persia. 

The  horse-chestnut  is  a  native  of  Thibet. 

The  cucumber  came  from  the  East  In- 
dies. 

The  quince  came  from  the  island  of 
Crete. 

The  radish  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan. 

Peas  are  supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian 
origin. 

The  garden  cress  is  from  Egypt  and  the 
East. 

Horse-radish  came  from  the  South  of 
Europe. 

The  Zealand  flax  shows  its  origin  by  its 
name. 
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introbiiction. 


DID  hesitate  at  first  in  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the 
publishers  of  this  work,  when  asked  to  make  up  the  agri- 
cultural part  thereof,  because  I  had  never  done  any  com- 
piling, and  particularly  did  not  care  for  that  kind  of  work, 
but  I  never  doubted  the  importance  of  the  materials,  and 
feelinj;  how  much  we  want  a  succinct  and  full  manual  of 
agriculture  in  these  days,  and  willing  t<9  help  in  any  sound 
education,  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  this  to  the 
Canadian  farmer,  I  can  do  so  quite  freely,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  as  the  greater  part  of  these  pages  is  not  mine,  my  opinion 
'•annot  be  charged  with  egotism,  nor  with  mercenary  motives,  having  no 
business  interest  in  its  sale. 

Where  can  I  get  a  firet-class  work  on  farming  up  to  date  in  everything  ? 
is  the  question  asked  of  me  by  many  every  year,  and  my  reply  has  always 
been,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  in  view  to  meet  this  want 
shortly,  by  the  issue  of  a  series  of  Text  Books,  each  to  be  confined  to  a 
special  subject,  under  titles  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  by  me  in  these 
chapters.  Until  this  is  done,  I  do  not  think  that  our  young  men,  farmers, 
and  the  public  will  be  satisfied.  How  well  pleased  Ontario  would  be  were 
she  to  lead  the  world  in  this  matter  ! 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  manual  is  either  an  exhaust  or  an  Encyclope- 
dia. The  space  allowed  precluded  this,  and  made,  as  most  writers  know, 
the  boiling  down  much  more  difficult  than  actual  original  material. 

But  it  is  a  sound  manual  on  agriculture,  scientific  and  practical.  There 
is  no  spurious  matter  in  it,  and  it  is  right  up  to  date.  The  1883  ranche, 
the  silo,  and  the  relation  of  trees  to  farming,  for  example,  are,  brought 
under  review.  There  is  also  reference  to  some  other  modern  phases  of 
rural  economy.  The  remarkable  changes  by  present  day  transportation, 
the  keen  chemical  enquiry  and  practical  experiments  on  foot ;  implement 
revolutions  and  educational  work ;  the  flow  of  wealth  and  learning  into 
land  productions,  and  particularly  the  live  stock  interest  receives  a  good 
share  of  the  allotted  space. 
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The  form  and  matter  will  be  found  very  handy  for  general  reference 
and  will  not  weary  even  the  lawyer  or  member  of  parliament.  Then  spe- 
cially, it  is  North  American — the  science  and  practice  being  weeded  to  ap- 
ply to  Canada  and  the  Northern  States. 

The  following  works  have  been  freely  used  in  the  compilation  :  "  The 
Crops  of  the  Farm  ; "  "  The  Live  Stock  of  the  Farm  ; "  "  The  Complete 
Grazier  ; "  "  American  Farm  Book  ;  "  "  Wrightson's  Hand  Book  of  Agricul- 
ture ; "  Balfour's  Botany ; "  "  Henderson's  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  and 
America ; "  "  The  Soil  of  the  Farm  "  ;  and  Morton  on  Landed  Property. 
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AGRICULTURE : 
ITS    SCIEl^CE    AND    PRACTICE, 


WITH  SPECIAL  REFEEENCE  TO  CANADA. 


"Ihc  (^gdcultuvc  of  the  |3iUit 


lid  be 


know  how  the  nations  of 


interesting 
tilled,  and  sowed,  and  reaped  ;  what  crops  they  cultivated, 
and  by  what  method  they  converted  them  into  food  and  rai- 
ment.    Records  are  meagre. 

Every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  familiar  with  its  frequent 
references  to  Egypt  as  a  land  so  rich  in  grain,  that  it  not 
only  produced  abundance  for  its  own  dense  population,  but 
yielded  supplies  for  exportation  to  neighbouring  countries. 
Profane  history  corroborates  these  statements.  Diodorus 
Siculus  beai-s  explicit  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  farmers  of  an- 
cient Egypt.  He  informs  us  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  were  skilful  in  adapting  these  to  the  soil  and  to 
the  seasons.  The  ordinary  annual  supply  of  grain  furnished  to  Rome  has 
been  estimated  at  20,000^000  of  bushels.  From  the  same  author,  we  also 
learn,  that  they  fed  their  cattle  with  hay  during  the  annual  inundation, 
and  at  oth  r  times  tethered  them  in  the  meadows  on  green  clover.  Their 
flocks  were  shorn  twice  annually  (a  practice  common  in  several  Asiatic 
countries),  and  their  ewes  yeaned  twice  a  year.  For  religious  as  well  as 
economical  reasons,  they  were  great  rearers  of  poultry,  and  practised  arti- 
ficial hatching,  as  at  the  present  day.  The  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the 
harvests  in  Egypt  depended  chiefly  upon  the  height  of  the  annual  inun- 
dation.   If  too  low,  much  of  the  land  could  not  be  sown,  and  scarcity  or 
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famine  ensued.  On  the  other  hand,  great  calamities  befell  the  country 
when  the  river  rose  much  above  the  average  level.  Cattle  were  drowned, 
villages  destroyed,  and  the  crops  necessarily  nmch  diminished ;  as  in  such 
cases,  many  of  the  fields  were  still  under  water  at  the  |)roper  .seed-time. 

An  Egyptian  villa  comprised  all  the  conveniences  of  a  European  one  of 
the  present  day.  Besides  a  mansion  with  numerous  apartments,  there 
were  gardens,  orchards,  fish-ponds,  and  preserves  for  game.  Attached  to 
it  was  a  farm-yard,  with  sheds  for  cattle  and  stables  for  carriage  horses, 
A  .steward  directed  the  tillage  operations,  superintended  the  labourers,  and 
kepl<  account  of  the  produce  and  expenditure.  The  grain  was  stored  in 
vaulted  chambers  furnished  with  an  opening  at  the  top,  reached  by  steps, 
into  which  it  was  emptied  from  sacks,  and  with  an  aperture  below  for  re- 
moving it  when  required.  Hand-querns,  similar  to  our  own,  were  used  for 
grinding  grain  ;  but  they  had  also  a  larger  kind  worked  by  oxen.  In  one 
painting  in  which  the  sowing  of  the  grain  is  represented,  a  plough  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  oxen  goes  first ;  next  comes  the  sower  scattering  the  seed  from 
a  basket ;  he  is  followed  by  another  plough  ;  whilst  a  roller,  drawn  by  two 
horses  yoked  abreast,  completes  the  operation.  The  steward  stands  by 
superintending  the  whole. 

The  Nomades  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  like  the  Tartar,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  Moorish  tribes  of  our  own,  whilst  mainly  dependent  upon  their 
flocks  and  herds,  practised  also  agriculture  proper.  The  vast  tracts  over 
which  they  roamed  were  in  ordinary  circumstances  common  to  all  shep- 
herds alike.  During  summer  they  frequented  the  mountainous  districts, 
and  retired  to  the  valleys  to  winter.  Vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  of  goats 
constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Nomades,  although  they  also  possessed 
animals  of  the  ox  kind.  When  these  last  were  possessed  in  abundance,  it 
.seems  to  be  an  indication  that  tillage  was  practised.  We  learn  that  Job, 
whose  time  is  by  the  best  authorities  fixed  as  about  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  Abraham,  besides  immense  possessions  in  docks  and  herds,  had  500 
yoke  of  oxen,  which  he  employed  in  ploughing,  and  a  "  very  greac  hus- 
bandry," Isaac,  too,  conjoined  tillage  with  pastoral  husbandry,  and  that 
with  success,  for  we  read  that  he  sowed  in  the  land  Gerar,  and  reaped  an 
hundred  fold — a  return  which,  it  would  appear,  in  some  favoured  regions, 
occasionally  rewarded  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  In  the  Parable  of 
the  Sower,  our  Lord  (grafting  his  instructions  upon  the  habits,  scenery, 
and  productions  of  Palestine)  mentions  an  increase  of  thirty,  sixty,  and  an 
hundred  fold.  Such  increase,  although  far  above  the  average  rate,  was 
sometimes  even  greatly  exceeded,  if  we  take  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 
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Along  with  the  Babylonians,  Egyptians  and  Romans,  the  Israelites  are 
classed  as  one  of  the  great  agricultural  nations  of  anticiuity.     Their  farms 
were  small,  and  cultivated  with  great  care.     They  were  favoured  with  a 
soil  extremely  fertile,  which  their  skill  and  diligence  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion.    The  stones  were  carefully  cleared  from  the  fields,  which  were  also 
watered  from  canals  and  conduits,  communicating  with  the  brooks  and 
streams  with  which  the  couiitry  "  was  well  watered  everywhere,"  and  en- 
riched by  the  application  of  manures.    The  sevejith  year's  fallow  prevented 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  which  was  further  enriched  by  the  burning  of 
the  weeds  and  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Sabbatical  year.     The  crops 
chiefly  cultivated  were  wheat,  millet,  barley,  beans,  and  lentiles  ;  to  which 
it  is  supposed,  on  grounds  not  improbable,  may  be  added  rice  and  cotton. 
The  ox  and  the  ass  were  used  for  labour.     The  word  "  oxen,"  which  occurs 
in  our  version  of  the   Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
denotes  tlie  .species  rather  than  the  sex.    As  the  Hebrews  did  not  mutilate 
any  of  their  animals,  bulls  were  in  common  use.     The  quantity  of  land 
jiloughcd  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  one  day,  was  called  a  yoke  or  acre. 

The  unrivalled  literature  of  Greece  afibrds  us  little  information  rojjard- 
ing  the  practical  details  of  her  husbandry.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
districts,  such  as  Bfuotia,  the  country  was  naturally  unfavourable  to  agri- 
culture. When  we  find,  however,  that  valleys  were  freed  from  lakes  and 
morasses  by  drainage,  that  rocky  surfaces  were  sometimes  covered  with 
transported  soil,  and  that  they  possessed  excellent  breeds  of  the  domesti- 
cated animals,  which  were  reared  in  vast  numbers,  we  infer  that  airricul- 
ture  was  better  understood,  and  more  carefully  practised,  than  the  allusion.s 
to  it  in  their  literature  would  seem  to  warrant. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  agriculture  was  highly  esteemed,  and 
pursued  with  earnest  love  and  devoted  attention.  The  words  which  Cicero 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  give  a  fine  picture  of  the  ancient  Roman  en- 
thusiiism  in  agriculture.  "  I  come  now  to  the  pleasures  of  husbandry,  in 
which  I  vastly  delight.  They  are  not  interrupted  by  old  age,  and  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  pursuits  in  which  a  wise  man's  life  should  be  sj)ent.  The 
earth  does  not  rebel  against  authority;  it  never  gives  back  but  with  usury 
what  it  receives.  The  gains  of  husbandry  are  not  what  exclusively  com- 
mend it.  I  am  charmed  with  the  nature  and  productive  virtues  of  the 
soil.  Can  those  old  men  be  called  unhappy  who  delight  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ?  In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  happier  life,  not  only  because 
the  tillage  of  the  earth  is  salutary  to  all,  but  from  the  pleasure  it  yields. 
The  whole  establishment  of  a  good  and  assiduous  husbandman  is  stored 
with  wealth  j  it  abounds  in  pigs,  in  kids,  in  lambs,  in  poultry,  in  milk,  in 
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cheese,  in  honey.     Nothing  can  bo  more  profitable,  nothing  more  beautiful, 
than  a  wdl-cultivatcd  farm." 

In  a  i  Rome,  each  citizen  received,  at  first,  an  allotment  of  about 

two  En^  .sh  acres.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  this  allotment  was 
increased  to  about  six  acres.  These  small  inheritances  must,  of  course, 
have  been  cultivated  by  hand  labour.  On  the  increa.se  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, the  allotment  was  increased  to  fifty,  and  afterwards  even  to 
five  hundred  acres.  Many  glimpses  into  their  methods  of  cultivation 
are  found  in  those  works  of  Roman  authors  whicli  have  survived  the 
ravages  of  time.  Cato  speaks  of  irrigation,  frequent  tillage,  and  ma- 
nuring, as  means  of  fertilizing  the  soil.  Mr.  Hoskyn,  from  whose 
valuable  contribution  to  the  History  of  Agriculture  we  have  drawn 
freely  in  this  historic  summary,  quotes  the  following  interesting  pas- 
sage from  Pliny,  commenting  on  Virgil:  —  "Our  poet  is  of  opinion 
that  aV  mte  fallows  should  be  made,  and  that  the  land  should  rest 
entirel  vy  .second  year.     And  this  is,  indeed,  both  true  and  profit- 

able, prov.aed  a  man  have  land  enough  to  give  the  soil  this  repo.se.  But 
how,  if  his  extent  be  not  suHicient  ?  Let  him,  in  that  case  help  him- 
self thus.  Let  him  sow  next  year's  wheat-crop  on  the  field  where  he  has 
just  gathered  his  '  ^  ns,  vetches,  or  lupines,  or  such  other  crop  as  enriches 
the  ground.  For,  indeed,  it  is  worth  notice  that  some  crops  are  sown  for 
no  other  purpose  but  as  food  for  others,  a  poor  practice,  in  my  estima- 
tion." 

The  same  Cato  being  asked  what  was  the  most  assured  profit  riung  out 
of  land,  made  this  answer :  "  To  feed  stock  well."  Beincj  aske  1  ajTfain, 
"  what  was  the  best,"  he  answered,  "  I'o  feed  with  moderation."  By  which 
answer  he  would  seem  to  conclude  that  the  most  certain  and  sure  revenue 
was  a  low  coaf  of  'production. 

It  is  curious,  says  Mr.  Hoskyn,  to  read  such  passages  as  these,  and  to 
find  the  very  same  subjects  stil!  handled,  week  after  week,  in  fresh  and 
eager  controver.sy  in  the  agricultuial  writings  and  periodicals  of  the  pre- 
sent day — eighteen  centuries  after  these  opinions  were  written. 

Under  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarian  conquerors,  arigculture 
in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  seems  to  have  sunk  into  the  lowest 
condition  of  neglect  and  contempt.  We  owe  its  revival,  like  that  of  other 
arts  and  sciences,  to  the  Saracens  ol  Spain,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  conquered  territory,  with  hereditary  love  for  the  occu- 
pation, and  with  the  skilful  application  of  the  experience  which  they  had 
gathered  in  other  lands  in  which  they  had  established  their  power.  By 
them,  and  their  successors,  the  Moors,  agriculture  was  carried  in  Spain  to 
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a  height  which  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  P]urope.  It  is  said, 
that  so  early  as  tho  tenth  century,  tho  revenue  of  Saracenic  Spain  alone 
amounted  to  £0,000,000  sterling — probably  as  much  as  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  at  that  time.  The  ruins  of  their  noble  works  for  the  irri- 
gation of  the  soil,  still  attest  their  skill  and  industry,  and  put  to  shame 
the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  their  successors.  Tho  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America.  In  the  ancient  empire  of 
Peru,  agriculture  seems  to  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Tho 
ruins  of  basins  and  canals,  frequently  carried  through  tunnels,  prove  their 
industry  and  skill  in  irrigation.  One  of  their  aqueducts  is  said  by  Mr. 
Prescott  to  have  been  traced  by  its  ruins  for  nearly  500  miles.  They 
cultivated  the  sides  of  mountains,  by  means  of  terraces  which  retained 
forced  pcil,  and  were  skilled  in  the  application  of  manure.  That  on  wliich 
they  chielly  depended  was  guano,  and  their  Incas  protected  the  penguins, 
by  which  it  was  deposited,  by  strict  laws,  which  made  it  highly  penal  to 
kill  one  of  these  birds,  or  to  set  foot  on  the  islands  at  breeding  time.  Tho 
Spaniards  thus  obtained  possession  of  two  good  patiimonies,  and  have 
wasted  them  both. 

The  agriculture  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe  has 
made  very  great  progress  since.  In  Flanders,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  there  are  certain  limited  districts  which,  in  general 
management,  rival,  and  in  particular  points  excel,  our  own.  In  nothing  is 
this  more  apparent  than  in  their  scrupulous  economy  of  manure,  both  as 
regards  its  preparation  and  application.  In  Flanders,  not  only  the  con- 
tents of  privies,  but  soap-suds,  scullery-water,  and  slops  of  every  kind 
containing  fertilizing  matters,  are  carefully  preserved  in  suitable  recepta- 
cles, by  the  town's  folk  and  villages,  from  whom  they  are  purchased  by 
regular  manure  dealers,  who  come  steadily  round  with  their  tub-carts  to 
collect  this  sewage,  store  it  in  tanks,  and  in  due  time  retail  it  to  the  farm- 
ers. The  latter  invariably  have  tanks  of  their  own,  in  which  the  urine 
of  their  cattle  and  similar  matters  are  collected.  This  liquid  manure  is 
frequently  enriched  by  the  addition  of  night-soil  and  rape-dust,  and  is  al- 
ways stored  for  several  months  before  being  applied  to  the  land.  In 
South-West  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland,  the  same  attention  is 
paid  to  the  preparation  of  liquid  manure,  by  mingling  the  dung  and  urine 
of  the  cattle  with  water,  fermenting  it  in  tanks,  and  then  in  distributing 
it  over  green  crops  by  means  of  barrel-carts.  The  follov/ing  might  stand 
for  a  description  of  Myre  Mill,  or  Tiptree,  but  for  the  want  of  the  steam- 
engine,  force-pump,  and  underground  pipes:  "The  cows  often  lie  on 
smooth  bricks,  which  are  washed  clean  twice  a  day,  for  which  purpose  a 
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pump  is  an  essential  appendage  to  a  cow-house.  There  is  generally  a  deep 
gutter  along  the  wall  behind  the  cows,  into  which  the  water  and  urine 
drain,  the  ground  sloping  gently  towards  it.  The  tank  is  either  immedi- 
ately  under  the  stable,  well  vaulted  over,  or  it  is  so  near  that  all  the  li- 
quid readily  runs  into  it  through  a  covered  drain.  The  heads  of  the  cows 
are  towards  the  middle  of  th(>  stable,  and  their  tails  over  the  gutter  along 
the  wall.  The  width  of  the  building  admits  of  two  rows  of  cows  facinff 
each  other,  with  a  space  between  them  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  small 
cart  to  bring  the  food  to  them.  This  is  universally  the  form  of  a  cow- 
house in  Holland.  The  liquid  in  the  tant  is  allowed  to  go  through  '^o 
first  stages  of  fermentation,  during  which  the  caustic  portion  of  the  urine 
is  rendered  mild,  and  the  liquid  is  better  fitted  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
fibres  of-  the  roots.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  regular  succession  of 
liquid  in  a  proper  state  for  use,  there  are  partitions  iu  the  tanks,  and  by 
raeans  0;i:  small  flood-gates  in  the  drain  which  leads  to  it,  the  fresh  accum- 
ulation may  be  directed  to  any  one  of  the  pits  thus  formed,  while  the  ripe 
liquor  may  be  pumped  up  into  tubs  or  barrels  set  on  wheels,  to  be  convey- 
ed to  the  land.  There  are  means  of  accelerating  or  retarding  the  fermen- 
tation, according  to  the  time  when  the  liquor  is  wanted.  Stirring  and 
admitting  the  air  assist  the  process,  while  the  addition  of  earth,  peat,  or 
ashes,  and  keeping  out  the  air  retard  it.  The  efficacy  of  the  liquid  is 
much  increased  by  adding  rape-cake,  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
This  is  usually  done  a  short  time  before  it  is  put  on  the  land,  as  it  would 
otherwise  ferment  too  much." 

But  it  is  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  that  a 
style  of  farming  is  to  be  found  admirable  in  itself,  and  especially  fitted  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  American  farmer.  For  not  only  do  we  find  there 
the  oldest,  the  most  extensive,  but  the  most  thoroughly  elaborate  system 
of  irrigation  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

Of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion  we  have 
no  certain  record.  Originally  savages — subsisting  upon  chance  products 
of  the  field  or  the  forest,  the  roots  and  the  nuts,  and  the  fiesh  of  ani- 
mals— what  little  they  knew  of  agriculture  during  a  period  of  a  century 
or  so  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion  was  probably  imparted  to  them  by 
those  who,  emigrating,  as  tradition  hath  it,  from  Gaul,  established  colonies 
on  the  British  sea-coast,  and  brought  with  them  some  knowledge  of  farm 
produce. 

Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  used 
subterranean  apartments  in  which  they  kept  their  grain,  these  being  con- 
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r.tructed  of  stones  rudely  placed  together.     Strabo  even  writes  of  their 
Hocks  and  herds  ;  and  Csesar  notes  that  tlie  cattle  were  in  abundance. 

That  most  of  the  pastures  of  England  have,  in  former  times,  been  under 
tillage,  will  be  seen  by  eveiy  one  practised  in  agriculture  who  examines 
the  ridges,  fun-ows,  banks,  roadways,  lauLdmarks,  cuttings,  &c.,  still  to  be 
found  upon  them.  In  many  instances,  the  carefully  rounded  lands,  the 
highly  raised  headlands,  the  large  amount  of  soil  worked  from  higher  to 
lower  ground,  and  the  marks  of  cultivation  terminating  at  points  where 
occasional  floods  limited  the  application  of  the  ground  to  the  growth  of 
grain,  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  plough  having  for  ages  been  at 
work,  and  the  former  application  of  the  land  to  growing  grain. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  whatever  improvement  agriculture  had  made  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  improvement  was  not  sustained  dui'ing  the  period 
when  the  conquerors  held  the  sway.  Fond  of  the  chase,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
despised  the  arts  of  tillage,  and  deemed  them  at  best  the  fitting  employ- 
ment of  slaves  and  women.  The  Britons  gradually  sunk,  therefore,  into 
a  depressed  condition ;  and  with  it  came  the  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing, as  taught  them  by,  or  obtained  chiefly  from,  an  intercourse  with  the 
Romans.  Some  idea  of  their  wretched  condition  may  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  associations  were  formed  to  enable  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  plough 
to  be  kept  for  the  united  benefit  of  the  membei's.  At  this  period  it  was 
enacted  that  "  no  man  should  undertake  to  guide  a  plough  who  could  not 
make  one ;  and  that  the  driver  should  make  the  ropes  of  tw  .:ited  willows 
with  which  it  was  drawn. 

Nor  was  the  state  of  matters  improved,  and  the  condition  of  the  hus- 
bandman much  ameliorated,  by  the  change  of  masters  which  took  place 
in  the  Norman  Invasion  and  Conquest ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  ren- 
dered much  worse.  Large  tracts  of  land  which  bore  comparatively  good 
crops  of  grain,  were  on  various  pretences  laid  waste,  and  converted  into 
forests  and  hunting  grounds. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Normans  brought  with  them  no- 
thing but  the  art  of  oppression,  and  the  love  of  war  and  the  chase.  Many 
of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  farming,  and  had  brought  with  them 
the  knowledge  of  its  practice. 

Large  tracts  of  tidal  lands  were  reclaimed  under  their  superintendence; 
moors  and  marshy  lands  were  taken  in  by  them  ;  and  while  the  soil,  thus 
wrested  from  barrenness,  was  made  to  yield  its  produce,  that  of  the  culti- 
vated lands  of  old  was  greatly  increased  by  their  painstaking  care. 
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Of  the  system  of  culture  in  use,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  true  conception. 
Farm-yard  dung  was  the  main  manure  used,  although  marl  seemed  to 
have  been  in  repute.  Summer  fallowing  for  wheat  was  also  practised  ; 
and  the  operations  of  harrowing,  rea[)ing,  and  threshing,  closely  resembled 
our  own. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
peace  fortunately  prevailed  in  England  ;  and  although  much  progress  was 
not  made  in  agriculture,  still  it  displayed,  in  common  with  other  arts,  the 
advantage  of  the  peace.  The  art  of  printing  gave  to  agriculture,  as  it  also 
gave  to  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  a  wonderful  impetus.  Works  began 
to  be  published  containing  records  of  farm  practice,  and  rules  for  its  guid- 
ance, as  well  as  epitomes  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  ancient  nations. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  agriculture  greatly  flourished;  large  tracts 
of  forest  and  common  land  were  taken  under  the  plough,  and  those  which 
had  been  under  cultivation  were  improved. 

It  was  towards  the  middle,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  towards  the  end, 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  value  of  the  alternate  mode  of  hus- 
bandr}'^  began  to  be  appreciated,  in  which   alternate  crops  of  cereals  and 
grain  crops  were  taken  from  the  land,  the  latter  enabling  larger  supplies 
of  cattle  to  be  maintained,  and,  by  consequence,  larger  supplies  of  manure 
to  make  up  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  by  the  cereal  or  grain  crops. 
Drainage  also  began  to  be  practised  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  more  scientific 
principles.     Several  new  crops  were  added  to  the  list  of  those  formerly  at 
the  service  of  the  farmer,  as,  for  instance,  the  potato  (about  1750) — pre- 
viously cultivated  in  gardens — the   Swede  turnip  (about  1790),  the  m.in- 
gold-wurzel,  and   the   spring   variety  of   wheat  (about  1795).      In  17G0 
Bakewell  began  his  celebrated  experiments  on  the  improvement  of  stock, 
which  resulted  in  completely  changing  their  character — more  especially 
that  of  sheep — and  rendering  them  of  far  greater  value  for  breeding  and 
feeding  purposes.     In  1777  the  "  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  "  was 
instituted,  having  for  its  special  purpose  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
In  1784  the  institution  of  the  Highland  Society  followed  ;  and  in  17913  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  formed  by  the  legislature,  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Of  the  condition  of  Scottish  agriculture  in  very  early  times,  history  has 
left  little  or  no  record.  But  as  in  England,  so  in  Scofland,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  owed  much  to  the  exertions  of  the  monks  and  the  religious 
communities.  Of  the  progress  agriculture,  in  Scotland,  made  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  have  no  correct  means  of  knowing.  Ray,  who 
visited  its  eastern  coast  in  IGGO,  mentions  that  he  saw  little  or  no  fallow 
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ground ;  some  layland  he  noticed,  which  was  manured  with  sea-weed 
barley  and  oats  he  saw,  but  little  wheat  and  rye  ;  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  and  of  their  industrious  habits,  he  seemed  to  have  formed 
a  low  opinion. 

Although  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Scotland,  in  early  times,  was 
very  depressed,  judging  from  some  enactments  of  the  parliament  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  still  some  idea  of  correct  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  have  been 
prevalent,  from  the  enactment  of  a  severe  law  against  those  who  allowed 
a  iiernicious  vjeecl  io  grow  in  their  fields.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  oats  and  barley  were  the  principal  crops  grown,  although  wheat 
.seems  to  have  been  cultivated  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  One 
authority  states  that  at  this  period  "  the  peasants  neither  enclosed  nor 
planted,  nor  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the  sterility  of  the  soil." 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  agriculture  was  in  very  low  condition 
in  Scotland,  so  much  so  that  many  farms  were  unoccupied,  and  landowners 
were  as  eager  to  get  tenants  as  the  tenants  now  are  to  get  landowners  to 
let  them  their  farms.  The  union  of  Scotland  with  England  gave  rise  to  a 
gradual  and  steady  improvement.  In  1723  the  Society  for  Improvement 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland  was  established ;  and  in 
East  Lothian  great  exertions  were  made  by  patriotic  gentlemen  there  re- 
sident to  improve  the  state  of  cultivation.  "  The  practice  of  drainage,  en- 
closing, summer  fallowing,  sowing  flax,  hemp,  rape,  turnip,  and  grass 
seeds ;  planting  cabbages  after,  and  potatoes  with,  the  plough,  in  fields  of 
great  extent,  is  introduced."  Summer  fallowing,  mentioned  in  the  above 
extract,  was  not  introduced  in  Scotland  till  about  this  period,  although  in 
use  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  From  this 
period  agriculture  rapidly  improved,  till  the  farming  of  Scotland  took  that 
remarkably  high  position  for  which  it  is  now  so  famous. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  early  history  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  ;  for 
little  information,  save  of  a  purely  conjectural  character,  is  at  hand.  From 
the  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  which  is  humid,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
a  rich  loam  upon  limestone,  Ireland  has  chiefiy  been  a  pastoral  and  grazing 
country,  tillage  or  husbandry  has,  therefore,  been  little  attended  to  up  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  And  what  husbandry  has  been  practised 
was  of  the  highest  order,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  small-farm  system, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  rule  for  many  years,  if  it  is  not  even 
still  the  rule. 
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UR  position  in  the  world's  main  industry  is  assuming  seve- 
ral marked  features.     In  the  first  place  we  are  no  longer  a 
dismembered  country,  and  imbound  by  modern  highways ; 
the  great  civilizer  of  all  nations,  the  railway,  has  brought 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  within  six  days  of  each  other,  so 
that  produce  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  can  fairly 
compete  with  that  at  Victoria,  B.  Columbia,  at  Chicago, 
Montreal,  and  at  Halifax.     Of  all  revolutions,  this  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  far-reaching  in  commercial  significance. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  application  of  machinery.     What  will  follow 
the  self -reaper  and  binder,  imagination  can  hardly  picture,  but  this  of  it- 
self is  destined  to  place  our  sons  at  least  on  such  independent  ground  as  even 
the  manufacturers  fail  to  estimate.     It  is  not  to  be  a  Dalrymple  farm  only 
that  shall  command  their  service,  but  even  the  ordinary  farmer  of  Ontario 
will  walk  out  in  the  morning  and  return  in  the  evening  of  one  day,  after 
having  cut  and  bound  his  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  with  one  man  and  two 
horses.   What  a  great  cause  there  is  in  this  for  extensive  possession  of  landed 
property  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  possibly  with  the  tendency  to  a 
lazier,  a  less  systematic,  and  a  less  remunerative  system  of  cropping. 

Then,  again,  we  are  gradually  drifting  into  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
agriculture  as  a  part  of  national  education.  Its  absence  until  recently  in 
nearly  all  systems  of  public  education,  anywhere,  has  been  a  curious  in- 
consistency, difficult  to  explain  by  men  outside,  and  yet  simple  when  put 
to  the  men  most  interested.  In  conjunction  with  improved  machinery, 
and  special  lines  of  produce,  the  education  of  the  farm  will  hold  the  lead- 
ing men  of  advanced  nations,  as  it  did  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Thus,  then,  another  phase  of  to-day  farming  is  the  keen  scientific  en- 
quiry into  things  either  not  yet  known,  or  so  simple  in  themselves  as  to 
bear  doubt,  and  consequently  requiring  investigation.  Fertilizers  and 
animal  foods  are  examples  of  these ;  their  simplicity  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  practical  farmer,  their  complicated  workings  with  the  scientist,  who  is 
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not  siitisfied  with  bare  facts,  and  his  indications  must  follow  the  other's 
every  day  lessons,  wliich  are  so  varledby  climate,  soil,  plants  and  manage- 
ment, that  the  association  of  science  and  practice  must  continue  one  of 
unending  interest  and  practical  value. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  denounce  the  multiplication  of  agri- 
cultural exhibitions.  Were  they  made  less  sectional  than  they  are  now, 
the  under-average  farmer  would  be  the  longer  in  rising,  and  tlie  country 
correspondingly  kept  back.  Kxhil.ition  lessons  are  not  necessarily  imme- 
diate in  their  etlect,  nor  are  they  always  remunerative  for  the  time  being. 
Educational  work  otherwise  for  the  farm  is  jirecisely  of  the  same  character 
with  exhibitions,  and  nobody  will  deny  that  the  school,  the  college,  the 
press,  and  books,  are  too  plentiful.  P]xhibitions  arc  a  peculiar  feature  of 
Cana<lian  agriculture,  and  it  is  vvcl)  we  should  think  twice  ere  denouncing 
their  multiplication. 

The  se(pience  of  the  preceding  paragraph  should  be  first  class  agricultu- 
ral literature  as  another  mark  of  the  times,  but  it  is  not  so,  and  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  We  are  too  young,  not  wealthy  enough,  and  still  too 
busy,  to  employ'  the  best  talent  in  agricultural  literature.  The  Americans 
are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  as  they  are  actually  of  Britain  in  some 
lines  of  the  profession. 

Neither  are  we  on  a  par  with  our  neighbours  in  associations  for  diftu- 
sion  of  agi'icultural  knowledge.  The  origination  of  Societies,  Clubs,  and 
Associations  is  peculiarly  American  in  its  diffuseness,  but  when  the  day 
comes  that  we  take  the  lesson,  let  us  add  continuance  to  the  virtue. 

And  again,  one  of  the  great  agricultural  phenomena  of  to-day  with  us, 
is  prttrliirchal  grazing  of  cattle.  Under  all  the  irregular  and  overheated 
speculation  of  the  pioneers  in  this  trade,  our  North-West  ranches  will  come 
out  refined  and  well  marked.  If  winter  conditions  are  unfavourable  to 
continuous  occupation,  the  summer  by  itself  will  sutfice  to  make  rich,  and 
tlio  coming  and  going  that  may  be  necessaiy  will  add  to  employment 
and  a  stricter  system  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  we  are  of  opinion  mutton 
and  wool  will  take  a  large  place. 

Finally,  in  those  confined  notes,  the  prominent  agriculture  of  to-day 
in  North  America  is  making  more  prominent  the  unapprehended  resources 
of  the  country.  Not  only  in  arable  culture,  but  certainly  in  actual  let- 
ting alone  of  nature's  gifts  in  the  form  of  grass,  are  wo  loosing  ourselves  : 
has  it  not  been  so  in  Manitoba,  is  it  not  so  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  and 
are  we  taking  all  we  should  take  at  our  own  doors  in  Ontario  ?  The 
greed  for  land  is  well  in  respect  of  domination,  but  unwise  as  regards  stern 
bottom,  worth  and  solidity. 
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Physical 

TION. 


N  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  soils  tlioroughly,  soino 
knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  physics- 
is  necessary.  Geology  and  mineralogy  teach  the  origin, 
chemistry  and  physics,  the  composition  and  functions  of 
soils ;  and  when  these  aspects  have  been  studied,  climate 
and  all  surrounding  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account 
before  we  can  be  in  possession  of  full  information. 

The  subject  may  be  usefully  divided  into  the  following 
sections :  (1)  Origin,  (2)  FoiiMATioN,  (3)  Distribution,  (4) 
Properties  and  Surrounding  Conditions,  (5)  Cl.\.ssifica- 

1.  Origin  of  Soils. 


As  a  primary  f«ct,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  entire  mineral  matter  of 
soils  has  been  derived  from  the  gradual  decay  or  disintegration  of  rocks. 
It  is  usual  to  state  that  soils  are  derived  from  the  decay  of  the  crystalline 
(primitive)  rocks,  because  from  them  all  intermediate  and  newer  rocks 
have  been  derived. 

This  decay  has  been  effected  during  the  lapse  of  long  ages,  by  means  of 
natural  forces  still  in  active  operation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  crumbling 
of  building  stones,  and  that  "  weathering  "  which  gradually  changes  the 
liardest  rock  into  a  powdery  mass.  Changes  of  temperature,  operating 
with  ^uater,  in  the  many  forms  assumed  by  that  element,  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  vegetation,  are  the  chief  causes  of  decay ;  and  to  these  may 
be  added  volcanic  action,  which,  as  i'^  well  known,  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
formation  of  new  and  fertile  lava  soils. 

In  dry  climates,  where  rain  seldom  falls,  inscriptions  upon  stones  retain 
their  freshness  for  thousands  of  years,  thereby  proving  the  extreme  dura- 
bility of  certain  rocks  when  favourably  situated.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  humid  atmosphere,  decay  progresses  much  faster,  as  may  be  noticed  in 
the  crumbling  condition  of  ruins,  and  even  more  recent  buildings.  Dur- 
ing certain  geological  epochs,  the  surface  of  our  planet  has  been  exposed 
to  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  highly  favourable  to  the  decay  of  rocks  ; 
and  under  those  conditions,  thick  beds  of  granite,  yielding  to  the  in- 
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Alienees  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  have  been  converte  I  into  san  1  and 
clay. 

2.    FoRMATIOX  OF  SOILS. 
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Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  aheady  ailvanced  with  reference  to  the 
general  origin  of  soils,  we  have  next  to  inquire  somewliat  more  minutely 
into  the  processes  which  liave  at  length  resulted  in  their  formation.  The 
first  destructive  or  disintegrating  element  which  operates  upon  a  rock  is 
THK  Atmospfiere,  wliich  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  rocky 
particles  through  the  agency  of  moisture,  in  the  form  of  snow,  rain,  dew 
or  mist.  Through  one  or  all  of  these  forms  of  water,  carbon  dioxide  is  dis- 
solved from  the  air  which  contains  it,  in  the  proportion  of  4  in  10,000 
parts.  Thus  the  rock  is  brought  into  constant  contact  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  in  water.  The  action  of  this  solution  is  slow,  but 
irresistible  when  allowed  to  proceed  through  long  periods  of  time ;  and 
imder  its  action  the  hardest  rocks,  such  as  granite  for  example,  yield  up 
their  alkalies  and  some  silica,  the  felspar  loses  its  cohesion  and  falls  into 
a  soft  powder  (clay),  while  the  quartzose  constituents  are  left  in  the  form 
of  sand. 

Changes  of  Temperature. — The  foregoing  effect  is  further  expedited 
l>y  changes  of  temperature,  and  especially  by  frost.  Water  expands  as  it 
freezes,  and  when  water  lodges  in  the  interstices  or  pores  of  a  porous  rock, 
it  suddenly  expands  as  it  congeals,  and  the  consequence  is  a  disruption  of 
particles  that  speedily  .shows  itself  in  the  crumbling  character  of  the  rocky 
•surface. 

Vegetation. — As  these  forces  proceed,  a  superficial  layer  of  variable 
thickness  is  produced,  and  at  an  eai'ly  stage  vegetation  exerts  its  sway. 
Lichens  are  seen  growing  upon  walls  and  the  faces  of  quarries,  and  mosses 
and  grasses  follow  at  a  later  stage,  and  occupy  the  most  unpromising  situ- 
ations. The  efl'ect  is  to  inci'ea.se  moisture  and  to  accumulate  vegetable 
matter  or  humus,  which  again  gives  rise  to  carbonic  dioxide,  and  rendere 
the  rain  still  more  potent  in  its  dissolving  and  disintegrating  action.  The 
loots  of  plants  also,  no  doubt,  themselves  exert  a  di.ssolving  effect.  Thus 
gradually  a  soil  is  formed,  and  it  will  be  noticed  tiiat,  in  this  case,  it  is 
formed  in  sltti,  or  upon  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived. 

The  forces  still  to  notice  differ  from  those  already  enumerated  in  their 
transporting  effects,  which,  when  added  to  their  disintegrating  action, 
render  them  not  only  accountable  for  the  oi'igin,"but  the  present  position 
of  many  soils. 
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Acriox  OF  RiJNNi.va  Water.— Particles  of  sand  or  clay  once  detnclied 
from  the  parent  rock  ar3  (juickly  carried  away  l)y  the  action  of  runnin;,' 
Wilier,  and  as  tliese  runnels  gain  strength  and  converge  into  mountain 
streams  and  torrents,  a  new  manifestation  of  the  power  of  water  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  wearing  and  undermining  action  which  they  invariably  dis- 
play. The  attention  of  tourists  on  the  Alps  is  often  called  to  deep  gorges, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  heard  the  gurgling  of  the  stream.  The  wearing 
or  cutting  action  is  to  be  unmistakably  traced  through  tlie  compact  rock 
from  the  top  to  the  bot.tom  of  this  gorge,  in  the  water- wo'-n  hollows  where 
the  stream  has  evidently  eddied  and  whirled  at  some  remote  period,  sixty 
or  eighty  feet  above  ii,s  present  beil. 

Action  of  IIiveiis. —  Mountain  streams  converge  into  rivers,  which  cany 
with  them  the  mineral  dehvis  of  the  mountains,  and  distribute  it  over  the 
})lains  beneath.  All  large  rivers  flow,  during  a  portion  of  their  course, 
through  fertile  alluviil  plains;  and  further  study  shows  that  these  plains 
have  been  deposited  oy  the  river  itself,  and  are  in  fact  composed  of  the 
mud  brought  from  the  liigher  grounds  to  be  deposited  at  a  lower  level.  As 
rivers  widen  to  waul}  their  estuaries,  they  often  deposit  still  more  exten- 
sive tracts  of  "  alluvium,"  or  mud. 

The  Ganges  in  India,  and  the  Mississippi  in  North  America,  both  affonl 
remarkable  instances  of  the  jiower  exercised  by  rivers  in  altering  the  dis- 
tribution of  sea  antl  land.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mud,  vegetable  matter, 
and  timber,  brougho  down  and  deposited  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
is  rapidly  filling  up  tlie  Gulf  of  Orleans.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  aition  of  the  sea  and  the  action  of  the  river  in  many 
of  these  cases,  but  both  agents  act  in  determining  the  direction  of  ile- 
})Osition. 

Action  of  the  Ocean. — Almost  at  any  part  of  the  coast  traces  of  the 
perpetual  struggle  between  sea  and  land  may  be  seen. 

Action  of  Ice. — The  expansive  force  of  freezing  water  as  a  means  of 
breaking  down  roiks  has  been  already  noticed.  Ice  and  frost  also  play 
an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  soils  upon  a  large  scale.  The  grind- 
ing action  of  glaciers  upon  the  sides  of  the  ravines  through  which  they 
slowly  descend — for  a  glacier  is  not  stationary',  but  is  actually  a  river  ot 
ice — results  in  glacial  mud,  which,  as  the  ice  melts  at  the  lower  extremity, 
is  carried  down  by  the  stream  that  perpetually  runs  from  the  glacier.  These 
streams  are  renderet'.  milky  or  turbid  by  suspended  matter,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  reach  the  level  land  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  that  they  de- 
posit their  burden  in  the  form  of  alluvial,  soil.     In  many  cases  it  is  carried 
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into  a  lake,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom,  continues  a  process  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  will  gnulually  convert  tlie  lake  itself  into  an  alluvial 
tract. 

Volcanic  Action, — It  is  well  known  that  lava  slowly  crumbles  into  a 
tine  lertiie  clay.  The  flanks  of  Vesuvius  and  /Etna  are  clothed  with  vine- 
yards and  olive  gardens,  and  the  etl'ects  of  volcanic  action  are  observable 
in  certain  parts  of  our  own  country,  where  the  active  cause  has  long 
ceased  to  operate.  The  formation  of  a  soil  from  lava  is  efiecte<l,  first  by 
the  rapid  cooling  of  the  surface  of  the  molten  stream,  which  speedily 
crack.*>  into  a  cindery  or  scoriaceous  ])orous  mass,  and  this  gradually  yields 
to  the  infhiences  of  moisture  and  changes  of  temperature,  and  forms  a 
.soil. 

I'kat. — There  still  remains  a  process  by  which  a  considerable  class  of 
soils  has  been  formed,  differing  very  widely  from  those  which  have  been 
doscrilied.  It  is  that  oi  vegetation  o;  growth.  All  |»eats  have  grown. 
and  their  history  is  sometimes  traceable  from  its  counnencement.  Peat 
soils  occur  only  in  moderate  and  high  latitudes,  but  form  an  important  class 
of  cultivated  soils  in  some  countries,  a  very  large  proportion  of  Ireland — 
that  countiy  containing  :^,S()(),()0()  acres  of  peat, — and  largo  tracts  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  all  north  European  countries.  Peats  fre- 
([uently  rest  upon  clay,  and  the  liistory  of  their  formation  will  be  usually 
found  to  have  been  a  modification  of  the  following  typical  account. 

A  forest  or  tract  of  brushwood  is  ovei'blown  or  levelled  by  some  severe 
wind  or  flood.  The  conseiiuencc  is  an  interruption  of  the  natural  drain- 
age (.f  the  locality,  and  the  inducement  of  a  wet  and  spongy  condition  of 
soil  favourable  to  tlie  growth  of  many  species  of  iij)}i(i.(/niim.  These  plants 
have  the  property  of  throwing  uj)  new  .shoots  while  the  lower  extremities 
are  decaying.  Peaty  matter  also  appears  to  be  pi-ecipitated  from  water 
at  the  freezing  point,  when  organic  mattei-  held  in  .solution  falls  to  the 
bottom, 

Indioknous  (Sedentary)  ano  Tkaxsported  Soils. — We  are  now  able 
to  divide  all  soils  into  two  great  cla,sse.s.  First,  those  which  may  be  .said 
to  be  ill  situ,  or  to  remain  in  the  position  where  they  were  originall\- 
fornic'd.  As  an  example,  take  the  thin  white  soils  of  the  Upper  Chalk 
which  correspond  closely  in  character  with  the  compact  chalk  rock  be- 
neath. They  are  white,  abound  in  flint  stones,  and  evidently  belong  to 
the  Chalk,  and  are  properly  termed  chalk  soils.  So  also  the  clays  of  the 
bias,  of  the  Weald,  and  of  the  Oxford  clay,  the  red  soils  of  the  New  and 
Old  lied  Sandstone,  and  the  "  brashy  "  light  soils  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  all 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  underlying  rock,  and  are  distinctly  influenced 
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by  it.  A  largo  [U'oportion  of  tlie  soils  of  Great  Britain  are  tlsus  INDIQEN'OU!* 
or  SEDENTAiiv,  and  rest  upon  the  parent  rock.  Hence  an  important  connec- 
tion Is  at  once  evident  between  the  geology  and  the  agriculture  of  that 
country.  The  student  is  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  predicate  the  general 
character  of  a  soil  when  lie  knows  the  main  geological  features  of  the 
district. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  over  large  tracts  the 
surface  soil  does  not  present  any  similarity  of  appearance  or  character 
when  compared  with  the  underlying  rock.  Here  the  surface  soil  has  been 
TKA.NSPORTED  from  a  distance.  Sometimes  it  is  superior  in  quality  to 
what  we  might  have  expected,  and  in  that  case  it  is  probably  alluvial  mat- 
ter deposited  by  some  river  in  its  course  or  at  its  estuary ;  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  river  that  deposited  those  fertile  plains  has  long  ceased 
to  flow.  Or  we  may  be  standing  upon  an  old  lava  field  which  covers 
and  renders  fertile  an  area  that  would  otherwise  have  been  comparatively 
barren. 

At  other  times  the  soil  is  of  lower  quality  than  we  thought  to  find,  and 
in  such  cases  its  poverty  may  be  due  to  the  growth  of  peat  or  the  accu- 
mulation of  "  drift."  "  Drifted  "  material  masks,  or  covers,  many  localities 
in  Ontario  and  otlier  countries,  giving  a  poorer  .soil  than  the  underlying 
and  ma.sked  rock  would  have  yielded. 

There  are  then  two  great  classes  of  soils,  the  first  baaring  the  stamp  of 
its  origin,  and  exhibiting  a  close  relationship  to  the  underlying  rock,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  was  formed.  In  studying  these  soily,  the  main  geologi- 
cal features  of  the  country  are  exceedingly  useful  guides. 

The  second  class  comprises  all  alluvial,  drifted,  lava,  and  peaty  soils, 
which,  having  been  deposited,  spread,  or,  in  the  last  case,  produced  upon 
the  spot  at  a  later  period,  do  not  exhibit  any  correspondence  with  the 
main  geological  features  of  the  district  in  which  they  occur.  In  Jiese, 
minute  geological  study  is  requisite  if  we  wish  to  trace  their  origin. 

3,  Distribution  of  Soils. 

The  bearings  of  geology  upon  agriculture  are  abundantly  illustrated  in 
the  distribution  of  soils.  It  would  be  i  -relevant  to  our  subject  to  enter 
into  the  geological  aspect  of  this  subject  at  great  length.  The  student 
who  wishes  to  do  so  will  find  it  necessary  to  study  geology.  It  will,  how- 
ever, greatly  assist  him  to  grasp  the  plan  of  soil  distribution  if  he  keeps 
in  memory  the  order  of  succession  of  the  main  beds  or  formations  which 
constitute  the  explored  crust  of  the  earth. 
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The  importanco  of  this  fact  to  tho  agriculturist  is  at  once  apparent, 
wht'n  we  find  that  each  Htratiini  in  turn  occupies  the  surf  nee  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  tho  constant  order  of  succession  vvliich  makes  the  arran<^emont 
of  tho  various  formations  of  practical  use  to  the  land-valuer  or  the  agri- 
culturist. 

Sonic  geological  formations  yield  soils  of  high  average  fertility,  while 
others  yield  inferior  soils.  Some  are  stiff  and  expensive  to  work,  while 
others  are  generally  free  working.  It  must,  however,  he  remembercil  that 
geological  knowledge,  although  useful,  is  not  entirely  to  be  relied  upon. 
On  all  formations,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  soils  are  no  doubt  to  be  met 
with,  The  mingling  of  formations  together  at  their  edges,  accumulation 
of  drifted  matter,  the  occurrence  of  less  important  strata,  unnoticed  per- 
liaps  in  tho  geological  chart,  and  other  reasons,  create  numerous  excep- 
tions to  any  rule  which  may  be  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  soils  of  a 
certain  geological  formation.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  deserves, 
a  lunger  notice  than  we  can  lv^  present  afford  it. 

4.  Physical  Propertiks  of  Soils,  and  Surroundixg  Conditions. 


The  Proximate  Constituents  of  Soils. — Soils  differ  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  pliysical  properties.  Some  are  wet  and  consequently  cold  ; 
others  are  warm  and  dry  ;  some  are  easily  worked,  while  others  are 
exceedingly  tough;  .some  are  easily  burnt  up  by  drought,  while  others 
maintain  a  thriving  herbage  through  the  most  trying  seasons.  The  phy- 
sical nature  of  a  soil  depends  upon  the  proportion  in  which  its  proximate 
constituents  are  blended.  All  soils  are  composed  of  five  i)roximate  ingre- 
dients ;  namely :  (1)  Sand,  (2)  Clay,  (3)  Lime,  (4)  Vegetable  matter,  (o) 
Mineral  fragments  (^stones).  Whether  derived  from  the  decay  of  chalk  or 
sandstone,  it  will  be  found  that  all  fertile  soils  are  thus  constituted,  and 
tho  kind  and  quality  of  the  soil  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  pro- 
])ortion  in  which  these  materials  are  mixed  together.  A  short  account  of 
the.se  familiar  substances  becomes  therefore  very  necessary  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  rofjardiritj  the  nature  of  soils. 

Sand  may  be  either  calcar?ous,  micaceous,  or  silicious.  A  calcareous 
sand  simply  means  a  sand  in  which  particles  of  lime,  it  may  be  shells  or 
chalk,  abound.  Many  sea  sands  are  of  this  nature  and  may  be  applied  to 
liind  as  a  source  of  lime.  Pure  sand  is,  however,  free  from  lime,  and  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  small  grains  of  silicic  acid  (quartz).  It  is  seen 
in  its  purest  form  as  silver  sand,  and  is  accumulated  in  quantities  wher- 
ever it  is  separated  from  earthy  matter  by  the  action  of  water.     It  is 
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insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and  fuses  into  a  vitreous  mass  when  sub- 
jected to  a  white  heat. 

Sand  quickly  dries,  and  possesses  no  power  to  absorb  moisture  from  a 
damp  atmosphere.  A  cubic  foot  of  sand  has  been  found  able  to  hold  27 
lbs.  of  water  as  a  sponge,  i.e.,  without  dripping.  Its  retentive  power  to- 
"•  vards  heat  renders  it  useful  in  the  chemical  laboratory  as  a  " sand  bath,' 
when  it  is  required  to  keep  up  a  uniform  dry  heat.  Its  insoluble,  intract- 
able and  simple  or  elementary  characters  render  it  unfit  to  support  plant 
life.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  a  plant  food,  but  it  acts  as  a 
divider  or  opener  of  the  land.  It  facilitates  the  percolation  of  water 
through  the  soil ;  renders  the  })assage  of  roots  in  search  of  food  more 
easy  ;  confers  a  degree  of  warmth  on  soils  first  by  drying  them,  an.i 
secondly  from  its  inherent  power  of  retaining  warmth ;  and  renders  the 
>.oil  easy  of  tillage.  All  soils  contain  sand,  and  its  greater  or  less  predom- 
inance is  used  as  a  means  of  classifying  them. 

Clay. — The  purest  forms  are  china  or  ]iorcelain  and  pipe  clays.  In  the 
first  forms  it  is  found  in  vast  (juantities,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  white  wares.  It  is  plastic  in  its  chr'.racter,  anil 
to  this  property  it  owes  its  value  as  a  material  for  making  bricks  ami 
pott-^iy.  The  minute  particles  which  form  clay  have  been  observed  to  be 
crystalline  in  structure. 

When  dry  it  may  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  When  moist- 
ened it  emits  the  characteristic  argillaceous  odoui',  and  becomes  h.igbly 
])lastic.  When  subjected  to  a  low  red  heat  it  loses  its  plasticity,  and  be- 
'.•omes  peiunanently  hard  and  brittle — a  fact  of  great  importance  not  only 
in  the  arts  but  in  agriculture.  Clay  is  naturally  colder  than  sand.  In 
cliemical  language  clay  i.s  hydrated  aluminium  silicate,  but  in  nature  it 
is  almost  invariably  associated  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  ferric  oxide,  mag- 
nesia, and  carbon  dioxide. 

These  impurities  render  clay  much  more  valuable  as  a  constituent  of 
^'oils  than  if  it  were  pure.  It  is  in  consequence  of  their  presence  that  a 
clay  soil  is  very  often  rich,  and  that  clay  ranks  among  the  most  import- 
ant constituents  of  soils.  Pure  clay  would  be  as  little  able  to  su[)port 
vegetation  as  pure  sand,  but  when  associated  with  sand,  native  or  impure 
clay  3'ieldH,  a  fertile  soil.  The  special  functions  it  performs  in  a  soil  are, 
first,  the  mai'^tenance  of  fertility  by  the  introduction  of  valuable  mineral 
food  constituents ;  secondly,  clay  gives  "  body  "  to  a  soil,  by  which  is 
meant  a  certain  consistency  favourable  to  the  retention  of  moisture  ;  ami 
coolness  which  enables  a  soil  to  resist  drought. 
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Lime  is  widely  distributed,  and  occurs  in  vast  quantities.  The  chalk 
liills  which  sweep  through  England  are  almost  puio  lime.  The  Lower 
Oolite  consists  largely  of  lime,  and  the  magnesian  and  mountain  lime- 
stones occupy  large  areas  of  several  counties.  Lime  is  also  found  in  tlie 
form  of  marls  and  marbles  in  many  other  geological  formations,  so  that  it 
is  available  for  agricultural  purposes  in  nearly  all  localitie'^  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  manure  in  the  forms  of  chalk,  marl,  and  burnt  lime,  and  its 
application  and  uses  will  occupy  us  when  we  consider  the  subject  of  man- 
ures. At  present  it  appears  before  us  as  a  constituent  part  of  all  fertile 
soils,  and  its  wide  distribution  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  invariably 
occurs  in  such  soils  in  greater  or  less  proportions.  Although  spoken  of 
as  "  lime  "  by  the  farmer,  it  is  more  correctly  described  as  calcium  car- 
bonate (carbonate  of  lime).  The  carbon  dioxide  is  readily  displaced,  and 
flies  ofiF  with  brisk  efFervesence  when  any  stronger  acid  is  applied.  Pure 
calcium  carbonate  is  found  in  nature  in  the  forms  of  Iceland  spar,  white 
marble,  and  chalk.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat  it  parts  with  its  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  and  when  cool  it  is  found  to  be  porous  in  texture,  and 
to  exhibit  an  avidity  for  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  renders  it 
caustic.  It  reabsorbs  the  water,  and  to  a  limited  extent  the  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  atmosphere,  and  as  it  does  so  "  slakes  "  or  "  falls  "  into  a  mild 
powdery  mass.  If  water  is  poured  over  the  calcined  lime,  the  slaking  is 
more  rapid,  and  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  much  sensible  heat.  The 
characteristic  colour  of  lime  is  white — that  of  the  Magnesian,  such  as  that 
at  Guelph,  Ontario,  having  a  ybilow  tinge.  It  is  intermediate  between 
sand  and  clay  in  tenacity  and  in  its  power  of  holding  water. 

Lime  is  an  important  constituent  of  all  fertile  soils.  It  is  in  itself  a 
plant  food,  and  a  valuable  manure.  It  exerts  a  strong  effect  upon  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter  by  accelerating  its  resolution  into  carbon  dioxide, 
ammonia,  and  water ;  it  also  combines  with  vegetable  acids,  and  form.** 
with  them  neutral  lime-salts,  no  longer  injurious  to  vegetation.  It  plays 
an  important  part  towards  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  by  decomposing 
the  silicates  and  setting  free  their  alkalies.  Lime  acts  mechanically  by 
improving  the  texture  of  clay  soils,  and  being  of  intermediate  tenacity,  it 
is  also  able  to  confer  a  higher  degree  of  consistency  upon  light  soils.  Like 
clay,  lime  owes  its  agricultural  value  in  a  great  degree  to  its  impurities. 
Magnesian  limestone,  as  its  name  implies,  contains  from  36  to  40  per 
cent,  of  magnesium  carbonate,  and  about,  or  above,  50  per  cent,  of  calcium 
carbonate.  The  limestones  which  form  the  Chalk,  and  the  formations  of 
mountain  and  oolitic  limestones,  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  latter  salt ; 
but  associated  with  it  there  occur  ferric  oxide,  phosphorus  pentoxide,  cal- 
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■cium  sulphate,  silicia,  water,  and  a  trace  of  organic  matter.  Thus  clay 
and  native  limestone  will  be  seen  to  contain  most  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  plants. 

Vegetable  Matter  has  accumulated  in  all  cultivated  soils,  and  in  the 
form  of  peat  it  sometimes  composes  the  entire  mass.     It  is  to  the  pre- 
sence of  humus  or  vegetable  matter  that  the  rich  brown  colour  of  good 
land  is  due,     It  may  be   described  as  a  dark-brown,  soft,  porous,  sub- 
stance, seen  in  the  greatest  purity  in  the  form  of  well-rotted  wood  or  leaf- 
mould.     It  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  decay  or  slow  combustion,  which  is 
never  completely  arrested  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  pure  car- 
bon.    The  earlier  agricultural  chemists  attributed  a  greater  importance 
to  this  constituent  of  soils  than  is  at  pn  -ent  assigned  to  it.     It  was  ob- 
served that  all  garden  soils  and  fertile  loams  were  rich  in  vegetation  mat- 
ter, and  the  inference  was  drawn  that  it  was  the  cause  of  fertility.     The 
late  Baron  Liebig,  in  his  work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  published  in  1840, 
demolished  this  theory  by  showing  that  humus  was  .»ot  the  cause,  but 
rather  an  inevitable  consequence  of  richnes.s.    A  rich  soil,  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  plants,  cannot  fail  to  accumulate  vegetable  matter  by  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  and  the  death  of  root  fibres,     A  soil  may  be  rich  without  hu- 
mus, as  is  proved  by  the  fertility  of  lava  soils.     The  more  a  soil  produces, 
the  greater  will  be  its  stock  of  humus,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
crop  of  mangel  or  swedes,  or  in  the  case  of  a  hay  or  straw  crop,  the  accu- 
mulation of  roots  in  the  soil  leaves  it  positively  richer  in  humus  than  it 
originally  was,  in  spite  of  the  many  tons  per  acre  of  produce  removed  in 
the  root  crops.     Land  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber  will  yield  many 
tons  per  acre  of  wood  in  the  course  of  years,  and  yet  the  soil  will  be  posi- 
tively better  stored  with  organic  matter  or  humus  at  the  end  of  the  period 
than  it  was  at  the  commencement.     This  can  only  be  explained  on  tb? 
ground  that  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  Avhich  constitute  humus, 
are  derived  from  the  air  and  not  from  the  soil.     Although  useful,  it  is 
therefore  seen  to  be  less  essential  than  any  of  the  proximate  constituents 
yet  noticed. 

Humus  is  not  assimilated  directly  by  flowering  plants.  It  is  valuable 
as  a  perpetual  source  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  a  less  degree  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen.  The  gradual  decay  of  humus  maintains  the  interstitial  atmos- 
phere, rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  impregnates  the  rain  which  penetrates 
the  soil  with  the  same  ingredient.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  humus  be- 
comes useful  in  the  nutrition  of  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  assists  in 
that  slow  digestion  which  liberates  insoluble  matter  from  the  soil,  anJ 
renders  it  fit  for  the  use  of  the  plant.     Humus  is  also  highly  valuable  i" 
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modifying  the  texture  of  land.  Without  it  a  soil  would  be  light  in  colour 
— powdery, dry,  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  With  it  it  becomes  brown  in  colour, 
cool,  moist,  and  mellow,  and  in  every  way  better  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
[dants. 

Mineral  Fr.ujmlnts  (Stones). — Although  stones  might  at  first  sight 
appear  rather  as  intruders  than  as  legitimate  constituents  of   a  soil,  their 
constant  occurrence  and  important  uses  lead  us  to  consider  them  in  the 
latter  light.     Their  precise  nature  will  depend  upon  the  origin  of  the  soil. 
Thus  in  an  alluvial  deposit  or  drifted  soil  we  expect  to  find  water- worn 
round  pebbles  ;    in  an  oolitic  limestone,  irregular  fragments  ploughed  up 
from  the  rock  beneath,  and  in  a  chalk  soil  we  expect  to  find  flints.    They 
always  modify  the  character  of  land  when  they  occur  in  large  numbers. 
Many  soils  now  worked  as  light  land  would  be   unworkable  clays  were 
they  not  lightened  up  and  divided   by  countless  stones.     It  is  also  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  tliat  stones  may  be  regarded  as  undecayed  frag- 
ments of  the  original  rock  from  which  the  soil  itself  was  derived.     Thev 
arc  of  all  sizes,  down  to  minute  chips  and  particles,  and  especially  must 
these  smaller  particles  yield  up  fresh  mineral  food  iov  plants  under  the  in- 
fluences of  frost,  warmth,  and  moisture.  A  time  must  come  in  which  even 
the  largest  will  crumble  down,  and  hence  we  may  regard   the  mineral 
fragments  as  a  magazine  of  mineral  plant  food. 

A  soil  is  then  no  mere  mass  of  "powdered  rock,  but  a  complex  substance 
the  product  of  various  forces,  acting  through  long  cycles,  and  modified  by 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  the  decay  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
Soils  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  graveyard  of  countless  generations  of  ani- 
mated nature  ;  as  stocked  with  plant  food  at  once  available,  and  fortified 
with  further  as  yet  unprepared  material,  forthcoming  when  required. 

In  the  language  of  a  respected  authority,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  labo- 
ratory, in  which  beneficial  changes  are  ever  taking  place,  a  vehicle  by 
which  plant  food  finds  its  way  to  the  root  fibres  of  growing  vegetation, 
and  a  storehouse  of  present  and  future  plant  food. 

The  physical  properties  of  soils  will  be  modified  according  to  the  propor- 
tions in  which  sand,  clay,  lime,  vegetable  matters,  and  mineral  fragments 
enter  into  their  composition. 

In  order  to  possess  fertility  in  the  highest  degree,  a  soil  must  afford  easy 
access  and  egress  to  superfluous  water,  but  at  the  same  time  must  |)osses8 
.sufficient  retentive  power  to  guard  against  protracted  drought ;  its  texture 
must  be  at  once  firm  and  yielding,  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  root  fibres, 
while  it  allows  of  their  free  passage  in  search  of  nutriment;  it  should  be 
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well  stocked  with  available  plant  food  ;  and  so  situated  with  reference  to 
subsoil  and  climate  as  to  insure  the  realization  of  the  .above  good  qualities. 

Porosity. — A  fertile  soil  must  be  porous,  i.e.,  the  particles  which  com- 
pose it  must  not  be  too  near  together,  but  allow  I'oom  for  an  interstitial 
atmosphere,  the  free  percolation  and  retention  of  water,  and  for  the  con- 
densation of  valuable  fertilising  matters  upon  the  interstitial  siu-faces. 

The  porosity  of  soils  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject.     It  occupied 
the  attention  of  Jethro  Tull  early  in   the  last  century,  and  it  aftbrded  a 
fertile  theme  for  investigation  to  the  late  Sir  H.  Thomjison,  of  Kirby,  and 
subsequently  to  the  late  Baron  Liebig,  Professors  Way  and  Voelcker,  Sir 
J.  B.  Lawes,  and  other  chemists.     The  porosity  of  a  soil  may  be  measured 
by  the  fineness  of  its  particles.     A  coarse-grained  sand,  although  more 
open  in  its  texture,  is  in  reality  less  porous  than  a  finely  grained  clay.    It 
has /ewe?*  pores.     Every  time  we  break   a  fragment  of  any  substance  we 
increase  the  extent  of  its  superficies,  and  this  is  practically  true  ad  injini- 
turn;  so  that  an  impalpable  powder  presents  the  largest  possible  surface, 
and  is  in  a  condition  of  maximum  porosity.     Our  most  porous  soils  are 
therefore  our  clays,  a  statement  that  is  capable  of  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion, although  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  connection  would  scarcelv  be 
accepted  by  agriculturists,  who  speak  of  sands  as  porous,  in  opposition  to 
clays,  which  are  spoken  of  as  retentive  soils. 

The  porosity  of  soils  explains  some  of  their  most  interesting  physicjvl 
functions.  It  is  owing  to  this  property  that  they  are  able  to  retain  sutti- 
cient  moisture  for  the  use  of  growing  vegetables.  It  is  also  owing  to  the 
same  property,  assisted  by  others,  that  soils  are  able  to  appropriate  and 
hold  certain  valuable  fertilizing  matters  with  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
come the  tendency  of  the  rainfall  to  wash  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
plants.  That  these  important  functions  are  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree by  clay  soils,  is  sufficient  proof  that  these  soils  possess  the  highest 
degree  of  porosity. 

Capillarity, — This  property  also  depends  upon  porosity.  It  is  observ- 
able that  when  a  fluid  is  admitted  between  very  closely  contiguous  sur- 
faces, such  as  two  plates  of  glass  held  almost  touching,  and  dipped  into 
water,  the  fluid  will  be  seen  to  rise  between  the  plates  to  a  considerably 
higher  level  than  its  own.  Lump-sugar  and  blotting-paper  dipped  into 
water  are  familiar  examples  of  the  same  force ;  and  a  lump  of  clay,  if  ii»- 
mersed  in  a  saucer  of  water,  will  become  wet  to  its  summit  from  the  same 
cause.  The  finer  the  interstitial  spaces,  the  higher  will  the  fluid  ascend; 
and  hence  we  find  that  a  column  of  finely-powdered  clay  will  become  wet 
thirty-six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water  into  which  its  base  i;^ 
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dipped.  Sand  very  quickly  causes  water  to  rise,  but  not  liigher  than 
about  twenty  to  twenty-three  inches.  Loamy  soils  will  lift  water  by  ca- 
pillary attraction  thirty -five  or  thirty-six  inches  ;  and  lastly,  clay  broken 
into  fragments  as  large  as  split-peas,  only  raises  water  i).7,  9.5,  and  12 
inches  liigh. 

Capillarity  is  constantly  exerted  by  soils,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
tinued from  the  deeper  layers  towards  the  sui-faco  during  frost,  accounts 
for  the  plashy  condition  of  paths  and  roads  when  the  thaw  sets  in.  This 
subject  will  once  more  occupy  us  when  we  consider  land  drainage. 

Influenck  of  l^OROsrrY  upon  Fertility.— The  influence  of  porosity 
upon  the  fertility  of  soils  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  soil  possesses  strong  deodorising  power,  and  it  can  easily  be 
shown  to  decolourise  solutions  and  to  transmit  a  colourless  and  odourless 
filtrate.  Liquid*  manure,  when  filtered  through  a  certain  depth  of  earth, 
becomes  thoroughly  purified.  It  is  this  property  of  soil  which  makes  it 
avaihible  for  the  purification  of  sewage,  and  in  this  case  it  is  assisted  by 
the  oxidising  influence  of  the  air.  After  running  over  and  through  a  suf- 
ficient area  and  section  of  land,  sewage  will  be  found  to  be  })crfectly 
colourless,  and  to  have  lo.st  its  offensive  odour. 

Further,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Way  and  others,  that 
watery  solutions  of  ammonia,  potash,  salts  and  soluble  phosphates,  when 
filtered  through  ordinary  soils,  are  robbed  of  almost  the  whole  of  these 
substances.  They  arc  held  back  by  the  soil  in  a  state  of  physical  or  phy- 
sico-chemical combination  ;  and  although  capable  of  being  once  more  par- 
tially detached  by  the  copious  use  of  pure  water,  they  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent permanentl}'^  I'ctained  by  the  soil. 

Thus  the  three  most  ijnportant  fertilizers  are  found  to  be  specially  at- 
tracted to  ami  held  by  the  soil,  a  fact  which  boars  upon  the  best  means 
of  applying  such  substances  to  the  land. 

This  peculiar  power  seems  to  be  due  to  a  .somewhat  obscure  adhesiv(^ 
force.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  decolourising  action  of  animal  char- 
coal upon  sugar,  and  also  to  the  curious  manifestation  of  adhesion  or  sur- 
face-attraction seen  in  dyeing.  In  this  process  particles  of  colouring  mat- 
.ter  are  removed  from  solution  or  suspension,  and  become  firmly  fixed  to 
the  fabric,  a  common  but  not  easily  explainable  phenomenon.  In  some 
«uch  way  the  soil  seems  to  remove  colouring  matter,  smell,  and  even  salts 
m  solution  from  water,  and  to  fi.x  them  in  its  jiores  or  interstices. 

It  is  also  now  certain  that,  as  the  forces  already  noticed  detach  fresh 
particles  in  a  soluble  form  from  the  intractable  and  insoluble  mass  of  the 
soil,  that  these  particles  will  be  fixed  at  once  by  the  surface-attraction 
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under  consideration,  and  held  safely  for  the  use  of  plants.  Thus  avail- 
able plant  food  accumulates  in  a  faiiovv  field  or  permanent  pasture,  and 
the  ground  becomes  richer  by  rest. 

Active  and  Dormant  Constituents  of  Soils. — The  preceding  section 
will  have  shown  that  in  every  soil  the  material  from  which  the  tissues  of 
plants  may  eventually  be  elaborated,  exists  in  two  physical  conditions. 
First,  there  is  the  mass  of  earthy  matter  which  has  already  been  seen  to 
consist  of  sand,  clay,  lime,  vegetable  matter,  and  stones  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  lime  none  of  these  substances  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
But  associated  with  them  in  much  smaller  quantities  are  a  number  of 
substances  which  constitute  the  active  ingredients  of  a  soil.  Of  these  last 
a  small  portion  is  already  soluble  and  available,  and  a  larger  quantity  is 
insoluble,  and  therefore  for  the  present  unavailable. 

The  mass  of  soil  may  be  regarded  as  the  hunting-groand  in  which  the 
roots  of  plants  ramify  and  search  for  food ;  also  as  a  suitable  material  for 
preserving  proper  conditions  relating  to  moisture  and  to  temperature.  It 
is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  the  general  mass  of  the  soil  which  feeds  it.  The  entire  mass  may 
thus  divided  :  Fii'st,  the  part  compiising  potential,  or  possible  (futun 
plant  food  as  yet  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids.  The  second,  the  por- 
tion soluble  in  water,  or  dilute  acid,  representing  the  active  or  available 
plant  food  of  the  soil. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  these  changes  which  are  for  ever  talviiiff 
place  in  a  soil  ? 

By  the  removal  of  crops  the  available  plant  food  becomes  exhausted, 
and  the  field  ceases  to  be  productive.  But  alter  a  fev/  years  of  rest  fer- 
tility is  found  to  be  restored.  During  the  interval  of  rest  the  soil  lias 
been  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture, 
and  it  may  be  to  vegetative  force  in  the  action  of  roots  of  plants  which 
have  taken  possession  of  the  surface.  The  consequence  is,  that  under  the 
combined  influences  of  these  forces,  fragments  of  quartz,  felspar,  apatite, 
phosphorite,  gypsum,  and  otlier  mineral  substances,  become  "  weathored.' 
They  part  with  small  quantities  of  their  suljstance,  which  pass  over  into 
the  soluble  and  available  condition,  and  thus  a  store  of  plant  food  once 
more  accumulates. 

This  mineral  matter  rendered  soluble  will  not  be  suffered  to  wash 
through  the  staple  of  the  soil,  but  will  be  only  carried  a  very  short  dis- 
tance before  it  is  seized  upon  and  appropriated  by  that  singular  force  of 
surface-attraction  already  noticed ;  and  hence  we  see  a  satisfactory  rea- 
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son why  "  rest"  restores  land,  and  a  clear  difference  between  the  active 
and  the  as  yet  dormant  constituents  of  a  soil. 

Tenacity. — A  decree  of  tenacity  is  essential  to  a  soil.  Where  it  does 
not  exist  in  sufficient  strength,  the  entire  ma.ss  is  liable  to  be  gradually 
l)lown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  too  great  a  tenacity  causes  a  soil  to  b& 
expensive  and  critical  to  cultivate,  and  unfits  it  for  the  growth  of  turnips, 
mangel,  and  other  crops  suitable  for  the  winter  feeding  of  stock.  The 
tenacity  of  a  soil  is  due  to  the  presence  of  clay. 

Slope  or  inclination. — The  slope  of  land  is  well  known  to  ini'vience 
its  productive  power,  and  that  in  more  than  one  way.  Slope  to  a  great 
extent  controls  the  drainage  of  water,  and  this  alone  must  be  allowed  to 
he  of  first  importance.  It  also  admits  of  a  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
light  and  heat  upon  a  given  area  of  the  surface. 

It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  north  side  of  valleys,  or  those  which  enjoy 
a  sunny  or  southern  slope,  are  the  most  productive.  It  is  upon  such  slopes 
that  the  finest  wine  is  grown. 

CoLOUii. — Even  colour  infiuences  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  although  to  only 
a  slight  degree.  A  white  soil,  like  white  cloth,  snow,  or  any  other  white 
sulistance,  throws  off  the  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  dark-coloured  sub- 
stances absorb  it. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  snow  immediately 
underlying  a  piece  of  black  cloth  soon  melts,  while  the  surrounding 
snow,  protected  by  its  own  whiteness,  remains  unaffected  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Subsoil. — A  soil  may  be  well  stocked  with  plant  food,  and  be  of  good 
physical  character,  but  before  it  can  be  productive  it  must  be  provided 
with  a  proper  subsoil.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  upon  the  sub.soil 
depends  the  drainage  of  the  suiface  soil.  A  tenacious  clay  subsoil  is  by 
no  moans  to  be  considered  bad,  but  it  will  generally  require  to  be  thor- 
oughly drained  by  artificial  means  before  the  superficial  soil  can  grow 
i'.bundant  crops.  A  light  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil  sccm-es  the  natural 
drainpge  of  the  surface,  but  is  likely  to  cause  it  to  burn  or  scorch  in 
droughty  weather.  The  effect  of  a  rocky  subsoil  upon  the  cultivated  sur- 
face depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock.  A  fissured  dry  rock  like  chalk 
is  apt  to  give  too  dry  a  soil,  while  a  cool  porous  stone,  like  that  of  the 
Old  or  New  Red  Sandstone,  exerts  an  opposite  effect.  A  rocky  subsoil 
argues  a  thin  soil  and  a  low  standard  uf  fertility. 

The  term  subsoil  may  be  used  to  express  the  stratum  which  underlies 
the  sui)erficial  earthy  covering,  irrespective  of  its  depth  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  in  this  case  we  might  speak  of  a  soil  six  feet  thick  underlaid  by 
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a  subsoil  of  rock  or  clay.  It  is  preferred  at  present  to  limit  the  term  soil 
to  the  cultivated  section.  Subsoil  is  then  made  to  express  the  section  or 
zone  w\ich  immediately  underlies  the  plough-sole.  By  this  use  of 
the  word,  the  term  subsoil  harmonises  with  the  operation  of  subsoilinf, 
which  always  refers  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  section  immediately  under 
that  usually  cultivated. 

Calcareous  Pan. — Cases  are  on  record  in  which,  after  a  long  period  of 
shallow  cultivation,  a  lime,  or  calcareous  pan  is  formed.  It  is  well  known 
that  lime  tends  to  sink  through  the  land,  and  this  tendency  is  most  likely 
to  be  favoured  by  shallow  cultivation.  When  a  lime  pan  has  formed,  it 
must  be  broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  which  will  in  all 
cases  be  greatly  benefited,  while  the  drainage  of  the  field  will  be  rend- 
ered more  perfect. 

Induhated  Pan. — The  constant  treading  of  horses  and  the  passage  of 
the  plough-sole  at  one  depth  gradually  indurates  the  bottom  of  the  furrow- 
to  p  mischievous  extent,  and  foi.ns  a  hard,  beaten  track,  or  pan,  best 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  deep  cultivation,  either  by  means  of  steam  or 
horses. 

Good  cultivation  is  found  to  react  upon  the  subsoil,  and  improve  its 
texture  and  physical  character.  Thus  liberal  manuring,  thorough  drain- 
age, and  deep  ploughing  allow  the  access  of  air,  and  effect  the  pulverisation 
and  aeration  of  the  subsoil.  It  changes  in  colour  from  a  blue  or  black 
to  a  red,  from  the  same  cause  as  converts  the  dark  venous  blood  into  the 
bright  arterial  stream — the  action  of  oxygen  upon  iron.  This  is  followed 
by  a  true  .sweetening  of  the  subsoil,  caused  by  the  complete  decay  of  effete 
vegetable  matter,  and  when  this  has  taken  place,  the  roots  of  plants  strike 
deeper  into  the  subsoil,  and  the  consequence  is  a  deepening  of  the  staple 
and  an  improvem::nt  of  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 

Subsoils  which  exert  a  Beneficial  Effect  on  the  Surface  Soil 
— In  alluvial  soils,  and  where  from  any  cause  the  subsoil  is  of  similar 
character  with  the  cultivated  surface  soil,  deep  village  produces  excellent 
results.  To  break  up  or  disturb  the  subsoil  is  not  by  any  means  an  oper- 
a4on  to  be  promiscuously  recommended,  but  in  this  case  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed without  hesitation. 

A  light- topped  soil,  resting  upon  a  retentive  substratum,  is  on  the  whole 
to  be  considered  a  happy  combination,  although  artificial  drainage  may 
be  required  to  facilitate  the  percolation  of  water.  In  some  cases  the  clay 
or  marly  s  ibsoil  may  be  dug  up  and  spread  upon  the  surface  with  good 
effect.     A  c.'ay  resting  upon  sand  or  gravel,  if  not  of  too  open  a  character, 
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is  a  good  combination,  as  such  soils  are  naturally  drained.      Here  also 
mixing  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil  may  be  attended  with  good  effects. 

Subsoils  which  exert  an  Injurious  Effect  on  thk  Surface  Soil. 
— All  "pans"  from  whatever  cause  are  injurious  and  require  to  be 
In'oken  up.  Open  gravelly,  or  rubbly  subsoils  are  apt  to  allow  fertiliz- 
ing UKitter  applied  to  the  land  to  work  through  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  roots  of  plants.  They  are  also  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  in  hot 
seasons.  Such  land  should  never  be  manured  in  the  autumn,  but  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  period  of  active  vegetsition. 

A  rocky  subsoil  is  usually  objectionable,  as  preventing  deep  cultivation, 
and  facilitating  the  escape  of  moisture  too  rapidly.  Soils  resting  on  the 
rock  seldom  carry  heavy  crops,  but  they  are  well  adapted  for  sheep,  and 
are  usually  farmed  with  a  view  to  f(jlding  sheep  in  winter  in  temperate 
climates,  and  for  growing  barley. 


IS  of  steam  or 


5.  Classification  of  Soils. 

Sinking  for  a  time  the  important  consideration  of  chemical  composition, 
the  relative  fertility  of  soils  is  largely  due  to  the  proportion  in  which  the 
already  described  proximate  constituents  are  combined.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  agriculturists  classify  soils,  speaking  of  them  as  argillace- 
ous, silicious,  calcareous,  or  vegetable,  according  to  the  predominance  of 
one  or  other  of  these  substances. 

The  following  classification  was  proposed  nearly  forty  yeai's  ago  by 
Schlibler,  and  may  be  adopted  as  giving  a  method  of  distinguishing  the 
various  kinds  of  land.  The  terms  usually  employed  by  farmers  in  de- 
scribing different  soils  are  numerous,  but  unfortunately  either  local  in 
their  significance,  or  the  same  term  is  made  to  convey  a  very  different 
meaning  in  districts  remote  from  each  other. 

Schlibler  followed  the  method  adopted  by  naturalists  in  dividing  soils 
into  classes,  orders,  species,  and  varieties.  He  recognised  eight  clas.ses, 
based  upon  the  predominating  element  of  each. 

First,  the  argillaceous  or  clay  group,  containing  always  above  50  per 
cent,  of  clay — real  or  so  called,  for  chemically  pure  clay  has  since  been 
found  to  be  much  less,  than  by  this  chemist. 

This  class  he  divided  into  clays  without  lime,  and  clays  with  from  "5 
to  5  per  cent,  of  lime  ;  and  these  were  again  divided  into  poor,  inter- 
mediate, and  rich.  Hence  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  sorts  of  argilla- 
ceous soils  :  Poor,  intermediate,  and  ridi,  with  but  little  or  no  lime,  and 
poor,  intermediate,  and  rich,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  lime. 
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The  Second  Class  is  called  "  Loamy  Soils,"  and  contains  from  30  to 
50  per  cent,  of  clay.  Similarly  these  arc  divided  into  loams  containing 
little  or  no  lime,  and  those  containing  from  '5  to  5  per  cent,  of  lime, 
which  again  are  each  divided  into  ,pooi',  intermediate,  and  rich,  making 
six  sorts  of  loamy  soils. 

The  Third  Class  is  composed  of  Sandy  Loams,  containing  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  is  divided  into  sandy  loams  with  little  or  no 
lime,  and  sandy  loams  with  from  "o  to  5  per  cent,  of  that  constituent. 
Here,  as  in  the  former  classes,  poor,  intermediate,  and  rich  soils  are  re- 
cognised with  and  without  lime. 

The  Fourth  Class,  designated  Loamy  Sands,  contains  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  clay,  and  is  divided  into  six  species  exactly  on  the  principle 
just  explained. 

The  Fifth  Class  or  Sandy  Soils  contains  under  10  per  cent,  of  clay, 
and  is  also  divided  as  above. 

The  Sixth  Class  comprises  all  the  marly  soils.  This  term  is  only  ap- 
plied to  soils  which  contain  more  than  5  but  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  lime. 
Marls  may  be  either  argillaceous,  loamy,  of  the  nature  of  sandy  loams, 
loamy  sands,  or  of  vegetable  character,  according  as  they  coincide  in  v.heir 
proportions  of  clay  and  sands  with  the  previous  groups.  Thus  an  argil- 
laceous marl  must  have  over  50  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  from  5  to  20  per 
cent,  of  lime  ;  and  a  loamy  marl  must  contain  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay, 
besides  the  requisite  amount  of  lime. 

The  Seventh  Class  is  termed  Calcareous,  and  contains  above  20  per 
ceat.  of  lime.  This  class  again  is  divided  into  argillaceous,  loamj-,  of  the 
nature  of  sandy  loam,  loamy  sand,  or  of  vegetable  character,  as  in  the  last 
case,  and  each  of  them  is  again  divided  into  poor,  intermediate,  and  rich. 

In  this  class,  therefore  we  find  poor,  calcareous  clays,  poor  calcareous 
loams,  and  poor  calcareous  sands,  or  it  may  be  intermediate  or  rich  soils 
of  each  kind. 

There  are  also  pure  calcareous  soils,  containing  94  to  98  per  cent,  of 
lime,  and  vegetable  calcareous  soils,  divided  into  clayey,  loamy,  and 
sandy. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Class  deals  with  vegetable  soils,  or  those  which 
contain  from  5  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  humus,  which  are  treated  of  as 
clayey,  loamy,  or  sandy  vegetable  soils,  according  to  the  j)redonii nance  of 
each  of  these  elements.  They  are  further  divided  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matter  which  rendei-s  this  class  highly  complicated. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  division  in  each  case  into  j^oor,  inter- 
mediate, and  rich-     The  test  as  to  comparative  richness  was  uniform 
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throughout,  and  consisted  in  the  proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  A  poor 
soil  of  any  class  was  a  soil  which  contained  from  0  to  ' 'i  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter;  an  intermediate  soil  must  contain  from  o  to  1"5  of  vegetable  matter  ; 
and  a  rich  soil  must  have  from  1*5  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  same.  Any  pro- 
portion of  humus  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  caused  a  transference  of  the  soil 
into  the  class  of  humus  or  vegetable  moulds. 
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ijl  N  studying  the  actual  composition  of  soils,  it  must  be  remem- 
bei-ed  that  the  subject  has  a  distinctly  mechanical,  or  phy- 
sical, as  well  as  a  chemical  aspect.  Chemical  analysis 
teaches  us  the  proportion  in  which  the  various  constituents 
composing  it  are  present.  But  how  little  light  does  this 
throw  upon  the  agriciUtaral  character  of  a  soil !  We  must 
know  something  of  the  texture,  and  the  many  important 
surrounding  conditions  already  enumerated,  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  composition  ;  and  hence  iaspection  and  a  mechani- 
cal analysis  should  precede  the  more  elaborate  processes  of  the  labora- 
tory. The  proportion  of  stones,  gravel,  gravelly  sand,  coarse  sand,  fine 
sand,  clay,  organic  matter,  and  moisture,  are  ascertained  by  simple,  but 
well-contrived,  means.  To  thoroughly  understand  the  texture  or  me- 
chanical nature  of  soils,  their  relations  to  heat  and  water  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  purely  chemical  analysis  is 
rendered  much  more  useful. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  principal  minerals  composing  the  cry- 
stalline rocks  will  naturally  be  found  in  all  sedimentary  rocks,  although 
in  widely  differing  proportions ;  and  they  will  also  be  found  to  occur  in 
all  soils.  The  precise  composition  can  only  be  discovered  by  analysis,  but 
we  may  always  infer  that  the  leading  constituent  of  a  soil  will  be  the  same 
as  that  which  gave  character  to  the  rock  from  which  it  was  derived.  Thus 
the  silicious  element  will  predominate  in  sandstone  soils,  the  calcareous  in 
chalks  and  limestones,  and  the  argillacieous  in  soils  derived  from  the  great 
clav  formations. 
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The  only  material  of  importance  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  constituents 
already  referred  to  is  organic  matter,  which  is  present  in  all  soils  as  the 
result  of  the  growth  and  death  of  plants.  It  is  through  the  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matter  in  soils  tl  it  they  become  rich  in  nitrogen  in  a  state  of 
combination  available  as  i)lant  food.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
air  is  the  ultimate  source  from  which  soils  have  derived  their  organic  mat- 
ter and  nitrogen,  and  the  process  of  slow  combustion  known  as  decay, 
steadily  returns  these  materials  back  again  to  the  air,  or  converts  them 
into  water  and  nitric  acid. 

A  broad  distinction  is  therefore  di'awn  between  the  fixed  or  "  inorganic  " 
constituents  of  soils,  and  the  organic  substances  which  are  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  change.  Leaving  the  further  consideration  of  humus,  we  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  soils,  which  are  also  the 
constituents  of  the  ash  of  plants. 

The  following  substances  occur  in  all  soils,  and  in  the  ashes  of  all  cul- 
tivated plants,  and  are  also  found  to  exist  in  the  crystalline  rocks. 


Volcanic  Rock, 

Soil. 

Ash. 

Constituents. 

CONSTITL'ENTS. 

Constituents. 

Potash. 

Potash. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Soda. 

Soda. 

Magnesia. 

Magnesia. 

Magnesia. 

I^ime. 

Lime. 

Lime. 

Phosphorus. 

Phosi)horus  pendoxide. 

Phosphorus  pentoxide. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur  teroxide. 

Sulphur  teroxide. 

Silica. 

Silica. 

Silica. 

Chlorine. 

Chlorine. 

Ferrous  oxide. 

Ferric  oxide. 

Iron. 

Alumina. 

Alumina. 

Fluorine  and  manganese  are  also  found  to  occin-  in  many  soils,  in  very 
small  quantities. 

The  fertility  of  a  soil  must  depend,  among  other  things,  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  every  constituent  required  by  plants,  and  so  completely  is  this  th& 
case  that  the  absence  of  even,  what  might  appear,  th  least  important  sub- 
stance, renders  a  soil  unable  to  ripen  crops. 

In  the  above  list  those  constituents  which  occur  in  least  quantities  in 
the  soil  are  generally  those  which  the  ash  contains  in  largest  proportion, 
and  are  therefore  most  required  by  plants,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
potash  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  are  highly  valued  as  applications  for 
land. 

The  constituents  of  soils  occur  in  various  conditions.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  that  a  soil  contains  all  the  requisite  materials  for  supplying  ash 
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constituents  to  plants,  but  we  roust  know  the  state  in  which  they  exist. 
Hence  a  complete  analysis  of  a  soil  should  inform  us  as  to  the  proportion 
!)f  substances  mluhle  in  ivater,  soluble  in  acids,  and  insoluble  in  acids.  A 
soil,  from  which  all  pebbles  and  considerable  fragments  have  been  sifted, 
should  be  insoluble  in  acids,  and  therefoie  unavailable  for  present  use, 
is  itself  a  striking  fact.  Equally  strange  does  it  appear  that  "1  to  -3  per 
cent,  should  represent  the  amount  we  may  suppose  to  be  readily  available 
for  solution.  But  although  the  percentage  is  small  relatively,  it  is  very 
considerable  positively,  amounting  to  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre  of 
ten  inches  in  depth. 

The  insoluble  portion  of  soils  nmst  not  be  looker'  upon  as  useless.  Not 
only  is  it  the  medium  by  which  nourishment  finds  its  way  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  but  owing  to  the  continued  action  of  the  forces  already  noticed,  a 
further  disintegration  is  constantly  taking  place — a  weathering  action 
whereby  fresh  portions  or  particles  of  insoluble  matter  pass  over  into  a 
soluble  and  available  condition.  The  entire  mass  of  soil  may  then  be 
divided  into  ACTIVE  and  dormant  constituents,  the  former  class  being 
constantly,  although  slowly,  recruited  from  the  latter.  A  soil  which  ha.s 
borne  successive  crops  of  grain  becomes  exhausted  of  the  active  or  imme- 
diately available  ash  constituents.  A  field  exhausted  in  this  .sense,  if 
allowed  a  period  of  rest,  will  be  found  to  have  regained  its  fertility,  simply 
because  fresh  portions  of  mineral  matter  have  been  digested  and  reduced 
to  a  soluble  condition.  These  considerations,  therefore,  show  clearly  that 
the  large  proportion  of  material  in  a  soil,  insoluble  in  acids,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  nvigazine  of  mineral  plant  food,  which  will  become  available 
in  the  distant  future. 

The  actual  percentage  composition  of  the  soil  is  shown  in  the  following 
analyses  made  by  various  eminent  chemists.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a 
thorough  analysis  is  made  of  all  the  divisions, — soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  acids,  and  insoluble  in  acids.  In  the  following  examples  the  insoluble 
matter  is  lumped  together  as  insoluble  silicious  matter.  The  table  shows 
the  composition  of  a  fertile  alluvial  soil  from  near  the  Zuidei'  Zee,  in  Hol- 
land, analysed  by  Baumhauer. 
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Table  showing  the  Composition  of  a  Fertile  Alluvial  Soil  from  near 
the  Zuider  Zee,  in  Holland,  analysed  by  Baumhauer. 


InBoluble  pilica,  quartz 

Soluble  silica 

Alumina 

Surface. 

15  in.  deep. 

30  in.  deep. 

57  646 
2-340 
1-830 
9  039 
0-350 
0-288 
4-092 
0-130 
1-026 
1  -972 
0-060 
0-466 
0-896 
6  085 
1  -:'40 
2-798 
0-771 
0-107 

8-324 

0-540 

51-706 
2-496 
2-900 

10-305 
0-663 
0-3.54 
5-096 
0-140 
1430 
2-069 
0-078 
0-324 
1-104 
6-940 
1-302 
3-901 
0-731 
0-160 

7-700 

0-611 

55-372 
2-286 
2-888 

11-864 
0-200 
0-284 
2-480 
0-1-28 
1-521 
1-937 
0-075 
0-478 
0-576 
4-775 
1-418 
3-428 
0-037 
0-152 

9-348 

0-753 

Ferric  oxide 

Ferrous  oxide 

Maganese  oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia    

Phosphorus  pentoxide 

Sulphur  teroxlde, 

Carbon  dioxide 

Chlorine 

Humjc  acid, 

Crenic  acid 

Apocrenic  acid 

Other  organic  matters  and  ) 

combined  water  (nitrates  ?)  f 

Loss  in  analysis ...    

100  009 

100-000 

100-000 

The  proportion  of  plf^t  food  present  in  soils  is  very  small,  even  -"vhen 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  surface  soil  (first  9  inches)  of  a  pasture 
may  contain  when  dry  0-25  of  nitrogen  per  cent.,  -while  soil  of  the  same 
depth  from  a  good  arable  field  may  yield  O'lo  per  cent.,  and  a  clay  sub- 
soil O-Oo  per  cent.  A  goo(,^  surface  soil  may  contain  0-20  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  acid,  or  not  unfrequently  a  smaller  quantity.  Potasn  ^  aries 
much,  rising  to  I'O  per  cent.,  or  more  in  some  clay  soils,  but  being  gene- 
rally much  smalle". 

The -weight  of  soil  on  an  acre  of  land  is,  howo^er,  so  enormous,  that 
«mall  proportions  of  plant  food  may  amount  to  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Nine  inches'  depth  of  arable  soil  T-iay  or  loam)  will  -weigh,  when 
perfectly  dry,  about  3,000,000  or  3,500,000  lbs.  A  pasture  soil  will  he 
lighter,  the  first  nine  inches  weighing  when  dried  and  the  roots  remove*! 
about  2,250,000  lbs.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  dry  soil  to  contain  0-10  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  or  potash,  the  quantity  in  nine  inclies 
of  soil  will  be  from  2250  lbs.  to  3500  lbs.  per  acre. 

A  large  part  of  the  elements  of  plant  food  contained  in  soils  is  pi-csent 
in  'uch  a  condition  that  plants  are  unaok  to  make  use  of  it.  A  soil  may 
contain  many  thousand  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  nitrogen,  and  yet 
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be  in  a  poor  condition  ;  while  a  small  dressing  of  readily  available  food, 
as  superphosphate  or  nitrate  or  sodium,  may  greatly  increase  the  fertility. 

The  nitrogen  contained  in  humus  is  not  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  a 
general  plant  food  ;  cereal  crops  are  apparently  unable  to  appropriate  it ; 
leguminous  crops,  however,  possibly  assimilate  sonic  humic  matters.  By 
the  action  of  a  minute  Bacterium  present  in  all  soils,  In  aus  and  ammo- 
nia are  oxidised,  and  their  nitrogen  converted  into  nitric  acid.  Nitrifica- 
tion only  takes  place  in  moist  soil,  sufficiently  porous  to  .idmit  air.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  some  base  should  be  present  with  which  the  nitric 
acid  may  combine  :  this  condition  is  usually  fulfilled  by  the  ju'esonce  of 
carbonate  of  calcium.  Nitrification  is  most  active  at  summer  tempera- 
tures ;  it  ceases  apparently  near  the  freezing  point. 

The  fragments  of  rock  present  in  soil,  as  stones,  srvavcl,  and  sand,  are 
as  a  rule  of  little  value  to  a  plant,  the  elements  of  plant  food  which  they 
contain  being  in  too  insoluble  a  condition  to  be  attacked  by  the  roots. 
These  fragments  of  rock  may  however  be  slowly  d  "omposed  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  frost,  and  by  the  chemical  action  of  watar,  and  their 
contents  thus  gradually  made  available  to  the  plant.  The  solvent  power 
of  the  water  in  a  soil  is  greatly  increased  by  tlie  carbonic  acid,  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  humic  acid  it  holds  in  solution.  Water  containing  car- 
bonate of  calciu      Li  solution  is  especially  capable  of  attacking  silicates. 

If  wate'  is  allowed  to  drain  through  a  soil  it  carries  with  it  a  part  of 
the  readily  soluble  matter  which  a  soil  contains.  The  substances  chiefly 
removed  by  the  water  will  be  the  nitrates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  of  cal- 
cium and  sodium.  When  heavy  rain  falls  these  substances  are  washed 
into  the  subsoil,  and  partly  escape  by  the  nearest  outfall  into  the  springs, 
brooks,  and  rivers.  The  loss  of  nitrates  from  hiffhlv  manured  land  during 
a  wet  season  is  very  considerable.  When  dry  weather  sets  in  evaporation 
takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  water  of  the  subsoil  is  slowly 
brought  again  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction,  and  the  salts  it  con- 
tains are  concentraucd  once  more  in  the  upper  soil,  forming  in  .some  rare 
instances  a  white  crust  of  salt  upon  the  surface.  Capillary  attraction  has 
little  influence  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils. 

Of  these  readily  soluble  salts  the  nitrates  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  plant  foo<i.  The  quantity  of  nitrates  in  a  surface  soil  will  vary  greatly, 
depending  on  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  nitrogen,  the  previous  condition.s 
as  to  temperature  and  moisture,  the  extent  of  recent  washing  by  rain,  and 
on  v.-hether  the  soil  is  or  is  not  under  crop.  Where  a  crop  is  growing  tha 
nitrates  will  be  kept  nearer  the  surface,  the  evapora*:ion  of  water  from  a 
growing  crop  being  far  greater  than  from  a  bart.  soil.    The  nitrates  will 
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also  be  constantly  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  employed  as  plant  food. 
The  loss  of  nitrates  by  drainage  is  thus  far  loss  when  the  land  is  under 
crop  than  in  the  case  of  a  bai'e  fallow. 

Phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  ammonia  arc  very  rarely  found  in  drain- 
age water.  If  a  solution  containing  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  or  ammonia 
is  poured  on  a  sufficiently  laige  quantity  of  fertile  soil,  the  water  whicli 
filters  through  will  be  found  destitute  of  these  .substances.  This  retentive 
power  of  soil  for  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  &c.,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  agriculture.  The  action  is  a  complex  one.  All  salts  are  doubtless  re- 
tained to  some  extent  bv  soil  through  mere  mechanical  adhesion  ;  salts, 
thus  feebly  retained,  as  nitrates  and  clilorides,  can  be  easily  removed  by 
washing  with  water.  Other  substances  are,  on  the  contrary,  retained  by 
chemical  aflinity  ;  these  are  not  removed  by  washing,  or  but  to  a  small 
extent.  The  ingredients  of  the  soil  which  exercise  a  chemical  retention 
power  are  the  hydrates  of  ferric  oxide  and  aiuminia,  the  hydrous  silicates 
of  aluminium,  and  humus. 

Ferric  oxide  is  a  common  ingredient  of  soils  ;  to  it  the  red  colour  of 
many  soils  is  owing.  To  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide  the  retention  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  chiefly  due,  an  insoluble  basic  phosphate  of  iron  being 
produced.  Aiuminia  acts  in  the  .same  manner.  Ferric  oxide  and  aiuminia 
have  also  a  retentive  power  for  ammonia  and  potash,  but  the  compounds 
formed  are  more  or  less  decomposed  by  water.  To  the  hydrous  silicates 
the  permanent  retention  of  potash  and  other  bases  is  probably  chiefly 
due.  Humus  has  a  great  absoi'bent  power  for  ammcnia.  Other  bases,  as 
magnesia  and  lime  are  also  retained  by  soil,  but  m  a  less  powerful  man- 
ner than  are  potash  and  ammonia. 

Soils  destitute  of  carbonate  of  calcium  take  up  very  little  potash  oi 
ammonia  when  the.se  are  applied  as  salts  of  powerful  acids,  as  for  instance, 
the  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  sulphates.  When  carbonate  of  calcium  is  pre- 
.sent  the  potassium  or  ammonium  salt  is  decomposed,  the  base  is  retained 
by  the  soil,  while  the  acid  escapes  into  the  drainage-water  united  with 
calcium.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  calcium  may  thus  greatly  incroasa 
the  retentive  power  of  a  soil  for  bases. 

The  fertility  of  a  soil  is  nearly  connected  with  its  power  of  retainin^^ 
plant  food.  Sandy  soils,  from  their  small  chemical  retentive  power,  anJ 
free  drainage,  are  of  small  natural  fertility,  and  dependent  on  immediate 
supplies  of  manure. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plant  food  contained  in  soil  which  is 
capable  of  being  taken  up  by  roots,  exists  either  in  solution,  or  in  the 
states  of  combination  just  referred  to — that  is  in  union  with  ferric  oxiJe, 
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hydrous  silicates,  and  humus.     Different  crops  have  very  difTcrcnt  powers 
of  attacking  tliese  various  forms  of  plant  food. 

The  operations  of  tillage  an<l  drainage  serve  in  several  ways  to  increase 
the  amount  of  plant  food  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  crop. 

By  tillage  the  surface  soil  is  kept  in  an  open  porous  condition,  favour- 
able  for  the  distribution  of   roots.     By  this  means  also  capillary  attrac- 
tion   is    diminished,    and    the    land  consequently     suffers    less    from 
drought  ;  the  water-holding  power  of  the  surface  soil  is  also  increased. 
A  more  important  result  of  tillage  is  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  air.     Soils  containing  humus  or  day  will  absorb 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  increase  their  store  of  nitrogen. 
The  organic  remains  of  former  crops  and  manuring  arc  also  oxidised,  the 
nitrogen  being  converted  into  nitric  acid.     The  rocky  fragments  which  a 
soil  contains,  as  fragments  of  silicates  or  limestone,  will  at  the  same  time 
be  more  or  less  disintegrated  by  the  combined  action  of  water  and  air, 
assisted  by  the  carbonic  and  humic  acids  arising  from  the  oxidation  of 
vegetable  mattei",  and  a  portion  of  the  insoluble  plant  food  be  thus  brought 
into  a  state  suited  for  assimilation  by  the  roots  of  crops.     In  winter  time 
the  disintegration  of  the  various  ingredients  of  the  soil  is  greatly  assisted 
by  frost.     Water  in  freezing  expands,  and  thus  rends  asunder  the  sub- 
stance frozen.     Of  the  various  results  brought  about  b}'  tillage,  the  in- 
creased production  of  nitrates    must   be  ranked    among   the  most  im- 
portant. 

13y  drainage  the  various  chemical  actions  we  have  just  mentioned  are 
carried  down  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  subsoil,  lot  as  the  water 
level  is  lowered  the  air  enters  from  above  to  fill  the  cavities  in  the  soil. 
By  drainage  also  the  depth  to  which  roots  will  penetrate  is  increased,  for 
roots  will  not  grow  in  t)ie  absence  of  oxygen,  and  rot  as  soon  as  they 
reach  a  permanent  water  level.  In  a  water-logged  soil  deoxidation  is 
active,  the  nitrates  present  are  destroyed,  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  being 
evolved  as  gas ;  the  soil  may  thus  sutler  a  considerable  loss  of  plant 
ibod. 

Burning  is  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  avail- 
able plant  food,  and  improving  the  texture  of  a  heavy  soil.  The  soil  ii 
hurnt  in  heaps,  which  are  then  s})read  over  the  land.  If  the  soil  con- 
tains limestone  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  phosphates  of  the  limestone  may 
become  more  available  by  the  complete  disintegration  which  attends  the 
cor  ..-rsion  into  lime.  The  lime  will  also  attack  the  silicates  of  the  soil  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  liberate  a  part  of  the  potash  from  its  insoluble 
combinations.     To  produce  the  best  results  it  Is  o.ssential  that  the  burning 
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should  take  place  at  a  low  temperature.     This  treatment  by  Inirning  is  a 

very  extreme  one,  and  can  be  recommended  only  in  few  cases ;    it  must 

always  be  attended  with  an  entire  loss  of  the  nitroj^en  in  the  soil  burnt. 

The  ploujfhing  in  of  biu-nt  clay  is  of  use  in  improving  the  texture  of 

heavy  land. 

THE  CHKMTSTIIY   OP  CROPS. 

To  understand  the  chemistry  of  crops  we  must  first  inquire  as  to  their 
composition.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  composition  of  onli- 
naiy  farm  crops.  The  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  present 
are  omitted,  also  some  of  the  smaller  Jish  constituents.  By  "  pure  ash  " 
is  understood  the  ash  minus  sand,  charcoal,  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  composition  of  gi'ain  and  of  all  seeds,  is  tolerably  constant ;  but  the 
composition  of  straw,  leaves,  roots,  and  tubers,  will  vary  very  consi«lerably 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  manure,  and  season. 
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THE  WEIGHT  AND  AVER.\GE  (.'OMPOHITION  OF  ORDINARY  CROPS  INT 

POirNDH  PER  ACHE, 


Weight  of 

crop. 

^1 

P. 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

1 

lb: 
0-9 

2.t> 

3.4 

i 

a 
1 

0 

1) 

•n 

M 
0 

H 

K 
lb. 
1800 
3158 

4'J58 

O 

"lb. 
1530 
2(153 

4183 

3 

Whkat,  grain,  30bu?h. . 
**      straw 

Ib. 
31 

1.58 

18!) 

lb. 
33 
12 

45 

lb. 
27 
5-1 

7-8 

lb. 
97 

18-2 

27-9 

11). 
1-0 
9-2 

10-2 

11). 
3-7 

4-0 

77 

lb. 
14-3 

8-4 

lb. 
0-2 
17 

1-9 

lb. 
0-.'> 
110-6 

Total  croj) 

227 

111-1 

Baki.ky,  j;i'aiii,tO  1)iih)i.  . 
' '      straw 

2080 
2417 

4527 

1747 
2080 

3827 

40 
IW 

140 

.35      2-9 
12;      3-2 

47      01 

9  8 
210 

314 

10 

4-2 

1-.3       4  0 
8  5       2-5 

10  2 
4-4 

20  0 

0-4 
3-2 

3  0 

12-0 
51 -R 

Total  ( rop 

5. 

9.8 

0-5 

03.5 

Oats,  K'''ti".  'If)  Ijiish 

lH!\o 
2H3.-. 

4725 

lti2.'-. 
2353 

3'J78 

~S4 
140 

194 

38 
14 

52 

3  2 

4-8 

8-5 
20-6 

1-4|     2-0 
5-9      9  8 

3-9 

5-3 

9.2 

11-8 
7-1 

18-9 

.5-5 
5.5 

24-8 
69 -IJ^ 

Total  crop 

8-Oi    38-1 

1 

7-3 

118 
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Mkadow  JIay,  li  toil. . . 

;i3t;o 

2H22 

208 

49 

57 

50-3 

11-9 

28-1 1    10-i 

127 

l(i-2 

i:7-5 

liKDCl.OVKK  llAY.'iton. 

4180 

37(i;{ 

255 

102 

9-4|    87-4      4-1 

80-1 

1 

30  9 

25-1 

9-4 

0-8 

15KANS,  t,'ra!ii,;30  bush. . . 
' '      straw 

2210 
4100 

1013 
1848 

57 
187 

77 
22 

99 

4-4 
4-9 

9.3 

230|     0-8 
58 -l!     4-9 

2-9 
.30-2 

33-1 

3-8 
10-3 

14-1 

22-'J 
"i)-2 

31-5 

1-5      0-8 
181       0  9 

81-1 

Total  crop 

3401 

57 

19-0 

77 

TliiNii'.s,  root,  17  tou 

If.if 

:i.soH()  ;<i2ti 

11424    1531 

4'jr>04,  4657 

1 

218 
140 

304 

71 1    15 '2 

491     57 

1 

108  0 
40-2 

1488 

17-0 
(  6 

24-5 

25-5 
48-5 

1 

;.--7 

3-8 
9-0 

22 -41 
107 

33  1 

10-9 
11-2 

22-1 

2-() 
5-1 

Total  crop 

120 

201) 

74-0 

7-7 

S\VKiiE.H,  riMit,  11  ton 

"        loaf         "     .... 

;{i;;()0 

4704 
3(i0(;4 

;<;it',i 

706 
1055 

103 
75 

238 

74 

28 

102 

14-0 
3-2 

17-8* 

03-3 
10-4 

797 

22-8 
9-2 

197 

227 

0-8 
2-4 

9-2 

10i» 
4-8 

217 

ti.8 
8-3 

31 
3-6 

Total  crop  

32-0    42-4 

15-1 

1 

67 

kAN(iEL8,  root,  22  ton. .  1 
"        leaf 

41t2H() 
182;!3 

G7513 

.5028, 
1054 

410 
280 

690 

90      4-9  I'.tll     754 
51|     91|   71-4     05.2 

24-2 
29  1 

53-3 

197 

27 '2 

46  9 

31 -0 
15-1 

40  0     10-4 

49  8;      9-2 

Total  crop 

7282 

147     14 -01202 '5 

140-6 

49 -ll 

1 

90-4|   25-6 

l'uTAT()i;s,  tuliers,  (J  ton. 
haulm*    

l;i440 
4274 

17714 

331  iO| 
<J54 

120 
50 

47 1 
20 

07 

27 
2-1 

4-8 

75-4 
1-1 

2  0 
20: 

2.!) 
22- 7 1 

25-(i; 

1 

57 
12-4 

24  1, 

27| 

3' 5 
1-9 

2  9 
21 

Total  crop 

4314 

170 

70-51 
1 

4  0. 

18-1 

26-8 

5-4 

5  0 

•  Calculated  from  a  single  analysin  only. 

Cereal  Crops. — Tlicse  contain  much  less  nitrogen  than  e'*uer  the 
leguminous  or  root  crops  ;  about  three  quarters  of  the  nitrogen  Is  in  the 
grain,  and  only  one  quarter  in  the  straw.  The  amount  of  pliosphoric  acid 
IS  not  very  different  from  that  found  in  other  crops  ;  this  ingredient  is,  in 
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fact,  the  most  constant  of  all  the  constituents  of  crops ;  it  is  chiefly  con- 
centrated in  the  grain.  Potash  and  lime  are  present  in  much  smaller 
quantity  than  in  other  crops  ;  they  are  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  straw. 

The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  silica  is  characteristic  of  the  cereal 
crops ;  they  possess  apparently  a  capacity  for  feeding  on  silicates  not  en- 
joyed by  other  crops.  The  base  of  the  silicate  is  made  use  of  by  the 
plant,  while  the  silica  itself  is  excreted  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and 
straw.  It  has  been  shown  that  silica  is  by  no  means  essential  for  the 
gi-owth  of  cereals  ;  they  take  it  up  freely,  but  can  also  do  without  it. 

The  fall  sown  cereals  (wheat  and  rye)  have  both  deeper  roots,  and  a 
longer  period  of  growth,  than  the  spring  sown  cereals,  and  are  better  ablu 
than  the  latter  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary  ash  constituents 
from  the  soil.  Barley  possesses  a  considerable  development  of  root  near 
the  surface,  and  is  apparently  more  capable  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the 
soil  than  wheat. 

Cereal  crops  derive  their  nitrogen  almost  exclusively  from  nitrates ;  the 
form  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  soil  is  un- 
suitable for  them.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  small  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  cereal  crops,  they  rank  among  those  most  benefited 
by  nitrogenous  manures.  Phosphates,  though  of  little  use  by  themselves, 
are  also  beneficial  (especially  in  the  case  of  spring  crops)  when  applied  with 
nitrogenous  manure.  A  nitrogenous  guano,  or  an  application  of  nitrate  of 
sodium  and  superphosphate,  is  generally  the  most  effective  manuring  for 
a  cereal  crop. 

Meadow  Hay. — T)ie  grasses  which  form  the  main  bulk  of  hay  belong 
to  the  same  family  of  plants  as  the  cereal  crops ;  the  seed,  however,  in 
grass  bears  such  a  small  proportion  to  tha  stem  and  leaf  that  meadow  hay 
may  be  regarded  as  a  straw  crop.  In  accordance  with  this  character  hay 
is  found  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  potash  and  lime  than 
cereal  crops  ;  and  a  much  smaller  amount  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  roots  of  grass  being  far  shorter  than  those  of  the  cereals  are  less 
able  to  collect  ash  constituents  from  the  soil ;  if  therefore  grass  is  mown 
for  ha}^,  manures  containing  potash,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  will  gen- 
erally be  required.  Like  the  cereal  crops  grass  is  greatly  increased  in 
luxuriance  by  the  application  of  soluble  nitrogenous  manures. 

Farmyard  manure,  or  the  feeding  of  cake,  grain,  or  roots  on  the  land,  ii 
the  most  appropriate  manuring  for  permanent  pasture,  if  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  of  produce  is  considered.  Large  crops  of  hay  may  be  obtained 
by  manuring  with  nitrate  of  sodium,  together   with   kainit  and  super- 
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phosphate ;   but  a  continuanco  of  such  treatment  promotes  a  coarse  herb- 


age. 


The  natural  clovers  of  a  meadow  are  destroyed  by  the  continued 
applieation  of  liighty  nitrogenous  manures,  a  liay  consisting  almost  exclu- 
siv((lv  of  grass  being  produced.  The  clovers  are  developed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  nianures  supplying  potash  and  lime,  and  by  pasturing  instead  of 


mow  nig. 


The  perennial  character  of  grass,  and  the  abundance  of  humus  in  a 
pasture  soil,  present  favourable  conditions  for  the  collection  of  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere  ;  this  takes  place  to  a  greater  extent  on  pasture  land 
than  with  most  other  crops. 

Leguminous  Cuors. — Some  of  these  are  grain  cro})s,  as  beans  and  peas; 
others  are  fodder  crops,  as  red  clover,  sainfoin  and  lucerne.  A  striking 
characteristic  of  all  these  crops  is  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  which 
they  contain,  the  quantity  being  about  twice  as  great  as  that  found  in 
cereal  crops.  The  (quantity  of  potash  and  lime  in  leguminous  crops  is  also 
very  large.  The  relative  proportion  of  these  two  bases  varies  nmch  in 
crops  grown  on  different  soils ;  upon  a  calcareous  soil  lime  will  prepon- 
(leiate  in  the  crop,  but  on  a  clay  soil  potash.  The  lime  is  found  chieily  in 
the  leaf.     Silica  is  nearly  absant  in  leguminous  crops. 

Tho  nutrition  of  leguminous  crops  is  not  at  present  perfectly  under- 
stood. A  good  crop  of  red  clover,  v/hen  cut  for  hay,  removes  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  lana,  but  it  nevertheless  leaves  the  surface 
soil  actual! V  richer  in  nitrogen  than  it  was  before  from  the  residue  of 
roots  and  stubble  left  in  the  soil.  From  whence  is  this  large  (quantity  of 
nitrogen  obtained  ?  It  must  bo  procured  either  from  the  subsoil,  or  the 
atinospliere.  The  former  seems  the  more  probable,  as  experiments  have 
luthort^j  failed  to  prove  that  leguminous  plants  have  any  special  power  of 
ohtaining  nitrogen  fi'om  the  air.  The  (question  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  nitrogenous  manures  generally  produce  but  little  effect  upon 
lef,'uminous  crops.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  leguminous  crops  possess 
to  some  extent  a  distinct  source  of  nitrofjen  ;  they  are  probably  capable 
of  feeding  on  some  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  which  are  compar- 
tivcly  useless  to  other  crops,  and  hence  the  facility  with  which  they  acquire 
nitrogen  from  the  soil.  A  deeply  rooted  crop  like  red  clover  collects 
nitrogenous  compounds  from  tl>e  subsoil,  and  accumulates  nitrogen  at  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  crop. 

The  particular  food  supply  of  a  leguminous  crop  becomes  exhausted  by 
repeated  cropping,  and  the  land  in  said  to  be  "  clover  "  or  "  bean  sick  ; " 
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no  means  of  remedying  this  condition  is  known  save  by  the  growth  of 
other  crops  for  a  series  of  years. 

Potash  manures  have  generally  a  veiy  beneficial  effect  upon  leguminous 
crops  ;  they  fail,  however,  to  cure  clover  sickness.  Gy^um  is  also  valuable, 
though  to  a  less  extent. 

Root  Crops. — All  these  crops  contain  a  large  amount  both  of  nitrogen 
and  ash  constituents  ;  among  the  latter  potash  greatly  preponderates.  Tur- 
nips contain  more  sulphur  than  any  other  farm  crop. 

The  turnip  and  mangel  crop  differ  in  several  respects.  Turnips  and 
swedes  dravv  their  food  chiefly  from  the  sui-faco  soil.  Their  power  of 
taking  up  nitrogen  from  the  soil  is  distinctly  greater  than  that  of  tho 
cereal  crops.  Turnips  are  also  well  able  to  supply  themselves  with  potash 
when  growing  in  a  fertile  soil,  but  they  have  singularly  little  power  of 
appropriating  the  combined  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil ;  fresh  applicatioas 
of  phosphatic  manures  thus  always  produce  a  marked  effect  on  this  crop. 

Mangels  have  far  deeper  roots  than  turnips,  and  also  a  longer  period  of 
growth.  They  have  a  great  capacity  for  drawing  food  from  the  soil,  in- 
cluding both  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  When  removed  off 
the  land  they  are  probably  the  most  exhaustive  a  crop  a  farmer  can  grow. 
As  mangels  have  not  the  same  difficulty  that  turnips  have  of  attacking 
the  combined  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  phosphatic  manures  are,  in  their 
case,  of  much  less  importance.  Purely  nitrogenous  manures,  as  nitrate  of 
sodium,  when  applied  alone  to  mangels,  generally  produce  a  great  effect 
on  the  crop  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  turnips,  which  require  phosphates 
as  well  as  nitrogen  in  their  manure. 

As  both  turnips  and  mangels  consume  extremely  large  amounts  of  plant 
food,  a  liberal  general  manuring  with  farmyard  manure  is  in  most  caso^ 
essential  for  the  production  of  a  full  crop  ;  but  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  manure  for  turnips  should  be  phosphatic,  and  of  that  for  mangels 
nitrogenous. 

Potatoes  are  surface  feeders,  and  require  a  liberal  general  manuring  to 
ensure  an  abundant  crop. 

As  both  root  crops  and  potatoes  require  large  supplies  of  potash,  kainit 
will  be  found  of  service  on  land  naturally  poor  in  that  ingredient.  It  will 
be  chiefly  required  when  the  crops  are  raised  with  artificial  manures  only, 
as  farmj'^ard  manure  will  always  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  potash. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  these  times  in  our  Provincial  history  that  the 
growth  of  forest  timber  is  far  less  exhaustive  to  the  soil  than  ordinary 
farm  culture.  The  demand  on  the  soil  becomes,  however,  considerably 
greater  if  the  trees  are  cut  wlien  young — young  timber  and  small  branches 
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bein<T  far  richer  both  in  nitrogen  and  ash  constituents  than  the  mature 
wood. 

The  Adaptation  of  Manures  to  Crops. — The  true  economy  of  manure 
can  be  understood  only  when  we  are  acquainted  with  tlie  special  charac- 
ters of  the  crops  we  cultivate.  The  composition  of  a  crop  is  no  sufficient 
guide  to  the  character  of  the  manure  appropriate  to  it,  even  when  we  possess 
in  addition  the  composition  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  grown.  It  is  not 
only  the  materials  required  to  form  a  crop,  but  the  power  of  the  crop  to 
assimilate  these  materials  which  must  form  the  basis  of  our  judgment. 
This  fact  has  been  much  overlookeil  by  many  scientific  writers,  who  have 
counselled  farmers  to  manure  their  land  in  every  case  with  all  the  consti- 
tuents required  by  the  crop,  a  proceeding  both  impracticable  and  unneces- 
sary. In  the  case  of  a  barren  sand  it  may  imleed  be  requisite  to  supply 
all  the  constituents  of  plant  food  before  a  crop  can  be  grown,  but  such  a 
case  is  far  from  the  circumstances  of  ordinary  agriculture. 

When  land  is  in  a  fertile  condition  the  total  amount  of  plant  food  avail- 
able fcT  crops  is  very  considerable,  and  luxuriant  growth  may  be  obtained 
by  supplementing  the  stores  of  the  soil  with  the  few  particular  elements  of 
food  which  the  crop  it  is  wished  to  grow  has  most  difficulty  in  obtaining. 
Thus,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  sodium  and 
superphosphate  will  ensure  a  full  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  and  in 
many  cases  nitrate  of  sodium  alone  will  prove  very  effective.  These  cereal 
crops  generally  find  the  supply  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  insufficient  for  their 
full  growth,  and  the  supply  of  phosphates  more  or  less  inadequate ;  but 
in  a  majority  of  cases  they  are  well  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
potash,  and  other  essential  elements  of  food.  We  are  thus  able,  by  sup- 
plying one  or  tv/o  constituents  of  the  crop,  to  ob.;ain  a  luxuriant  harvest. 
In  the  same  way  nitrate  of  sodium  employed  alone  will,  in  most  eases, 
produce  a  large  crop  of  mangels ;  superphosphate  alone,  a  large  crop  of 
turnips ;  while  potassium  sp.lts  alone  may  be  strikingly  efibctive  with  pas- 
ture and  clovers. 

This  special  manuring  for  each  crop  is  no  strain  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil  if  a  rotation  of  crops  be  followed.  If  superphosphate  is  applied 
for  the  turnips,  potash  for  the  seeds,  and  a  nitrogenous  manure  for  the 
cereal  crops,  the  more  important  elements  of  plant  food  contained  in  the 
sod  will  not  be  diminished  at  the  end  of  the  rotation.  At  the  same  timo 
the  most  economic  result  will  have  been  obtained  from  the  manures  em- 
ployed, for  each  manure  will  have  been  supplied  to  that  particular  crop 
with  which  it  yields   the  most  remunerative  result. 
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It  is  doubtless  possible  by  means  of  rotations  manured  on  the  above 
principles  to  farm  successfully  with  the  sale  of  all  the  crops  produced,  and 
without  the  use  or  farmyard  manure  ;  this  is  possible  at  least  so  lono-  as 
arti6cial  manures  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  howevei,  the  special  manurin*,'  will  only  be  required  to  supplement 
the  general  manuring  by  farmyard  manure.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  would  seem  best,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  to  apply  the  farmyard 
manure  to  those  crops  which  most  require  potash,  or  which  stand  most  in 
need  of  a  general  mantiring ;  such  crops  v7ould  be  pasture,  seeds,  turnips 
and  potatoes. 

The  economic  value  of  potash  manures  varies  much  on  different  soils, 
As  potassium  salts  are  an  expensive  manure,  the  farmer  should  always 
ascertain  by  means  of  small  lield  experiments  whether  they  will,  in  liis 
case,  yield  a  remunei-ative  result,  before  employing  them  on  any  large 
scale. 

As  the  whole  object  of  artificial  manuring  is  to  supplement  the  deficleu- 
cies  of  the  soil,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  farmer  should  ascertain  by 
trials  in  the  field  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  increase  which  he  obtains 
from  the  application  of  the  manures  he  purchases.  A  few  carefully  made 
experiments  will  teach  him  what  his  land  and  crops  a-e  really  in  need  of. 
Should  he  add  superphosphate  with  the  nitrate  of  sodium  for  his  wheat  ■ 
What  dressing  of  the  nitrate  is  most  economical  ?     Is   superphosphate 
alone  sufficient  for  his  turnip  crop,  or  should  guano  or  nitrate  be  employed 
as  well  ?     What  is  the  smallest  quantitv  of  superphosphate  sufficient  fdi' 
the  crop  ?     Will  it  pay  to  u.se  potassium  salts  for  his  seeds  or  pasture? 
These  and  many  other  questions  can  only  be  answered  by  trials  on  his 
own  fields,  and  on  the  farmer's  knowledge  of  such  facts  will  depend  the    i 
economy  with  which  he  is  able  to  use  purchased  manures. 


^lu  ^DtaiiD  of  the  Jarm. 


HE  term  Botany  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Borai/r;, 
meaning  an  herb  or  grass.  As  a  science  it  includes  every- 
thing relating  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  in  a 
living  or  in  a  fossil  state.  Its  object  is  not,  as  some  have 
suppo:ied,  merely  to  name  and  arrange  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  globe.  It  embraces  a  consideration  of  the 
^f  y^^  ~7  external  forms  of  plants — of  their  anatomical  structure, 
^     7,  however  minute — of  the  functions  M'hich  they  perform 

^  — of  their  arrangement  and  classification — of  their  dis- 

tribution over  the  globe  at  the  present  and  at  former  epochs,  and  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  subservient.  It  examines  the  plant  in  its  ear- 
liest state  of  development,  when  it  appears  as  a  simple  cell,  and  follows  it 
through  all  its  stages  of  progress  until  it  attains  maturity.  It  takes  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  the  plants  which  cover  the  earth,  from  the 
minutest  lichen  or  moss,  only  visible  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  tho 
most  gigantic  productions  of  the  tropics.  It  marks  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  all  members  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  traces  the  mode 
in  which  the  most  despised  weeds  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  mignty 
denizens  of  the  forest.  It  '.s  a  science,  then,  which  demands  careful  and 
minute  investigations — requires  great  powers  of  observation  and  research, 
and  is  well  fitted  to  train  the  mental  powers  to  vigorous  and  prompt  ac- 
tion. 

Botany  may  be  divided  into  the  following  departments : — I.  Structural 
Botany,  having  reference  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  various  parts 
of  plants,  including  vegetable  Histology,  or  the  microscopic  examination 
of  tissues.  2.  Morpholoc/ical  Botany,  or  the  study  of  the  form  of  plants 
and  their  organs  ;  these  two  departments  are  often  included  under  the 
general  term  of  Organography.  3.  Physiological  Botany,  which  is  by 
some  termed  Organology,  tho  study  of  the  life  of  the  entire  plant  and  its 
organs,  or  the  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  living  plant.  4.  Tax- 
<>i^jgical  Botany,  or  the  arrangement,  and  classification  of  plants.  5.  Geo- 
graphical Botany,  t'le  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  plants  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  diflferent  quarters  of  the  globe.     G.  Palwontological  Bo- 
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tany,  the  study  of  the  forms  and  structures  of  the  plants  found  in  a  fossil 
state  in  the  various  strata  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 

But  more  particularly  for  our  purpose,  this  science  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  branches.  (1)  Systematic  Botany,  and  (2)  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology.— The  first  teaches  the  names,  uses,  history,  and  classification  of 
plants,  the  second,  the  manner  in  which  the  various  organs  of  ])lants  are 
formed,  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  destined,  the  manner  in 
which  they  act,  and  are  influenced  b^^  internal  causes. 

Systematic  botany  is  of  direct  importance  to  farmers,  so  far  as  it  enables 
them  to  recognise  the  various  plants  'Employed  in  cultivation,  or  the  weeds 
which  are  ti'oublesome  to  them. 

Vegetable  physiology,  however,  is  that  part  of  botany  which  farmers 
should  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with.    There  is  scarcely  an  oi>er~ 
ation  in  the  art  of  agriculture  which  does  not  depend  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  explained  by  vegetable  physiology,  and  no 
man  can  possibly  understand  the  principle  on  which  he  acts  unless  he  has 
made  himself  master  of  its  fundamental  laws.  All  the  great  improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  land  for  cropping  were  proposed  in  the  first  instance 
by  vegetable  physiologists,  or  depend  essentially  upon  the  operation  of 
laws  which  they  have  explained.     Drainage  is  one  example  of  this  ;  the 
improvement  of  the  roots  of  plants,  the  augmentation  of  the  productive 
powers  resident  in  particular  crops,  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  their 
breeds,  the  mode  of  manuring  them,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  manage- 
ment of  timber,  and  many  other  things  are  wholly  influenced  bylaws 
which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  correctly  in  the  absence  of  a  familiar- 
ity with  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  independent  of  chemistry. 
A  person  desirous  of  studying  agriculture  upon  scientific  principles,  requires 
to  knc",  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  germination  of  seeds;  why 
in  some  seasons,  they  will  not  grow,  while  in  others  their  success  is  per- 
fect.    His  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  conditions  most  favourable  or 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  seedling  plant,  to  the  gradual  consoli- 
dation of  its  parts,  to  the  development  of  the  wondrous  organs  which  the 
Creator  has  given  it  to  feed  with  and  multiply. 

They  all  are  most  important  subjects  of  consideration  with  those  who 
would  study  agriculture  philosopliically,  or  who  expect  to  introduce  im- 
provements into  ordinary  j)iactice,  for  altliough  it  may  bo  true  that  acci- 
dent has  led  to  more  discoveries  than  science ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  discoveries  v^ould  have  been  long  anticipated  had  science  been 
consulted 
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In  examining  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  we  observe  that  the  individuals 
composing  it  are  formed  by  the  Almighty  in  accordance  with  a  principle 
of  order,  as  well  as  a  principle  of  special  adaptation.  In  other  woi'ks  on 
Botany  the  structure  and  arrangements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  root, 
stem,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  plants,  and  their  different  functions  will  be 
found.  It  is  our  ])rcsent  duty  to  apply  the  facts  of  vegetable  anatomy 
and  physiology  to  the  classification  of  plants,  and  to  consider  the  plan 
according  to  which  they  arc  grouped  together  in  classes  and  families. 

We  see  around  us  various  kinds  or  sorts  of  plants,  more  or  less  rcsem- 
liling  each  other — or,  in  other  words,  more  or  less  related  to  each  other, 
in  Systematic  Botany  we  endeavour  to  mark  these  resemblances,  and  to 
determine  their  relations.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants  of  the  globe  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  struc- 
ture, anrl  without  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  vegetation  of  all 
parts  of  tke  world.  We  cannot  expect  to  determine  the  system  on  which 
plants  have  been  grouped,  until  we  are  familiar  with  all  the  forms  which 
they  present.  Hence,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  must 
be  imperfection  in  our  attempts  at  systematising.  The  floras  of  many 
regions  in  Africa,  India,  China,* Australia,  and  America,  are  still  unknown, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  all  systems  there  will  be  gaps,  to 
be  filled  up  as  our  knowledge  increases.  Sufficient,  however,  is  known 
to  enable  us  to  group  plants  according  to  certain  evident  alliances. 

The  necessity  for  arrangement  is  evident,  when  we  reflect  that  there 
are  probably  150,000  known  species  of  plants  on  the  earth.  In  order  to 
make  these  available  for  scientific  purposes,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  should  be  named  and  classified.  In  associating  plants  in  certain 
groups,  we  naturally  proceed  on  an  idea  of  resemblance  or  likeness.  While 
in  onliuary  language  this  idea  is  vague  and  indefinite,  in  scientific  langu- 
age it  must  be  strict  and  rigorous,  It  is  not  enough  to  .say  that  one  planu 
resembles  another  in  its  general  aspect,  we  must  ascertain  the  particulars 
of  agreement,  and  the  points  in  which  they  differ  ;  we  must  weigh  well 
the  importance  of  the  characters,  and  must  compare  organs  which  are 
equivalent  in  value ;  and  thus  we  shall  often  find,  that  plants  which  to 
common  observers  appear  alike  are  in  reality  totally  different.  The  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  plants  gives  us  a  strict  and  accurate  technical  langu- 
iige  which  nmst  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  classification. 

Plants,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  are  viewed  as  individuals  resembling  or 
differing  from  each  other.  Some  individuals  are  so  decidedly  alike  that 
we  at  once  give  them  the  same  name.  Thus  a  field  of  wheat  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  similar  individuals  which  can  be  separated  from  each 
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other,  but  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  permanent  or  marked  differ- 
ence. Although  there  may  be  some  variation  in  size  and  other  minor 
points,  still  we  at  once  say  they  are  stalks  of  wheat.  Every  grain  of 
wheat,  when  sown,  produces  a  stalk  of  wheat ;  these  stalks  yield  grains, 
which  produce  individuals  like  their  parents.  The  shoots  or  buds  given 
off  from  the  base  of  wheat  by  tillering  also  produce  stalks  of  wheat.  On 
such  universal  and  inevitable  conceptions  as  these,  our  ideas  of  Species 
are  founded. 

A  Species  may  be  defined  as  an  assemblage  of  individuals  presenting 
certain  constant  characters  in  common,  and  derived  from  one  original 
stock.  For  each  species  we  believe  that  there  has  been  a  parent  stock, 
which  has  given  origin  to  a  succession  of  similar  individuals.  They  may 
differ  slightly  in  size,  or  in  colour,  and  other  unimportant  respects,  but 
they  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  they  resemble  any  other  plant, 
and  their  seeds  produce  similar  individuals.  Observation  anft  common 
daily  experience  demonstrate,  in  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  we 
exist,  the  permanence  of  the  types  which  constitute  the  species  of  living 
bodies.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  transmutation  of  species. 
The  erroneous  statement  regarding  the  conversion  of  oats  into  rye  or 
wheat  into  chess  have  proceeded  from  imperfect  observations.  The  indi- 
viduals, however,  of  a  species  may  present  certain  differences  in  regard  to 
size,  colour,  etc.,  these  differences  depending  on  soil,  and  on  varying  con- 
ditions of  heat,  light,  and  moisture.  Such  differences  are  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  idea  of  a  common  origin,  and,  moreover,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  return  to  the  original  type.  What  are  called  Varieties  there- 
fore, are  variations  in  species,  which  are  not  in  general  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  cannot  be  kept  up  in  ordinary  circumstances  by  seed.  By 
cultivation,  however,  such  varieties  are  sometimes  perpetuated.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  means  of  cuttings  or  grafts,  and  in  certain  instan- 
ces even  by  seed.  Thus  the  varieties  of  the  cereal  grains  and  of  culinary 
vegetables  have  been  propagated  so  as  to  constitute  permanent  Races. 

Plants  under  cultivation  are  liable  to  sport,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  jiocu- 
liarities  and  variations  thus  produced  are  sometimes  kept  up.  All  the 
varieties  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  savoys,  and  curled  greens,  are 
derived  from  one  stock — Brassica  oleracea.  This  plant  grows  wild  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  when  cultivated  it  undergoes  remarkable  changes. 
Thus  it  forms  a  heart,  as  in  ordinary  cabbage  ;  its  flower- stalks  become 
thickened  and  shortened,  as  in  cauliflower  and  broccoli ;  or  cellular  tissue 
is  largely  developed  between  the  vessels  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  crisp  and  curly  appearance  of  the  greens.     This  tendency  in  the 
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p  ;int  to  produce  monstrosities  was  early  noticed  by  cultivators,  and  care 
was  taken  to  propagate  those  individuals  which  showed  abnormal  appear- 
ances. The  seeds  of  such  were  saved,  put  into  good  soil,  and  no  plants 
were  allowc<l  to  remain  except  such  as  presented  the  required  form.  In 
this  manner,  certain  races  of  culinary  vegetables  have  been  established. 
If,  however,  these  cultivated  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  wild  and  scatter 
their  seed  in  ordinary  soil,  they  will,  in  the  progress  of  time,  revert  to 
the  original  type  or  specie^..  Instances  such  as  theie  show  the  remark- 
able effects  of  cultivation  in  perpetuating  varieties  by  seed.  In  regard  to 
the  cereal  grains — wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc. — they  have  been  so  long  culti- 
vated that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  original  types  or  species.  We 
have  been  forced,  in  the  meantime,  to  call  them  species,  although  they 
are  probably  mere  cultivated  varieties  of  unknown  species,  perpetuated 
<i,s  races. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  between  mere  varieties  and  true 
species,  and  to  determine  the  limits  of  variation  of  different  species.  By 
not  attending  to  this,  many  mere  varieties  have  for  the  time  been  described 
fus  species,  and  thus  great  confusion  and  incorrectness  have  ari.sen  both  in 
descriptions  and  in  arrangements.  Another  source  of  fallacy  arises  from 
hybrids  being  occasionally  reckoned  as  true  species. 

Certain  species  not  identical  in  origin,  have  common  features  of  resem- 
blance, and  are  associated  together  under  what  is  called  a  Geniis.  A 
genus,  then,  is  an  assemblage  of  nearly-related  species,  agreeing  with  one 
another,  in  general  structure  and  appearance,  more  closely  than  they 
accord  with  other  species.  Thus,  the  Scotch  rose,  the  Dog  rose,  the  China 
lose,  and  the  Sweet-briar,  are  all  different  species  included  in  one  genuS) 
Rosa,  vv'hich  is  well  charactcn.sed  by  its  fruit,  known  as  the  hep  of  the 
rose.  It  may  happen  that  a  single  species  may  be  reckoned  as  forming 
a  genus,  when  the  peculiarities  are  as  marked  as  those  constituting  other 
genera.  Thus,  if  there  was  only  one  species  of  oak,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  genus,  as  much  so  as  at  present  when  it  includes  about  200 
species.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  acorn  from  other  allied  genera,  such  as 
the  beech,  the  hazel,  and  the  chestnut.  The  species  in  a  genius  present 
one  general  plan,  and  may  be  said  to  be  formed  after  the  same  pattern. 
Some  species  of  a  genus,  having  special  points  of  resemblance,  may  be 
grouped  together  in  a  Sub-rjeniis. 

On  looking  at  genera,  it  will  be  .seen  that  some  of  them,  such  as  oaks, 
hazels,  beeches,  and  chestnuts,  have  a  strong  resemblance  or  family  like- 
ness, and  that  th.ey  differ  remarkably  from  such  genera  as  firs  and  pines 
inaples  and  ashes.     Certain  genera  may  in  this  waj  be  grouped  so  as  to 
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form  Orders  or  Families.  While  genera  are  groups  of  allied  species,  orders 
are  groups  of  allied  genera,  or,  in  reality,  more  comprehensive  genera. 
Thus,  firs,  pines,  and  larches  belong  to  ditFerent  genera,  but  all  agree  in 
being  cone-bearing,  and  are  grouped  under  Conifena.  The  rose,  the  rasp- 
berry, the  bi'amblo,  the  strawberry,  the  cinquefoil,  the  cherry,  and  the 
plum,  all  agree  in  their  general  form  and  structure,  and  are  united  under 
llosacefo.  Certain  genera  have  more  points  in  common  than  others,  and 
are  grouped  together  under  sub-divisions  of  orders  called  Sub-orders. 
Thus,  the  plum  and  the  cherry  have  a  drupe  as  their  fruit,  and  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the  apple  ;  again,  the  straw- 
berry, raspberry,  and  bramble,  are  more  allied  to  each  other  than  to  the 
cherry  or  apple.  We  have  thus  Sub-orders  of  Rosaceie — namely,  Amyg- 
dalea?,  including  the  plum,  peach,  cherry,  and  almond  ;  Pomeai,  including 
the  apple,  pear,  medlar,  and  quince;  Potentillea^,  including*  the  strawberry, 
cinquefoil,  and  raspberry  ;  and  Rose.e,  comprehending  the  roses. 

Certain  orders,  agreeing  in  evident  and  important  general  characters, 
are  united  together  so  as  to  form  Classes  ;  and  sub-divisions  of  classes  are 
made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  orders.  There  are  thus  Sab -classes 
associating  certain  o'"ders  included  in  one  class. 

The  usual  divisions  are  thus  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species.  These 
occur  in  all  systems  of  classification.  A  more  minute  subdivisioTi  may  be 
made  as  follows : — 


I.  Classes. 

a.  Sub-classes. 
II.  Orders  or  Families. 

a.  Sub-orders. 

b.  Tribes. 


c.  Sub-tribes. 

III.  Genera. 

a.  Sub-genera. 

IV.  Species. 

a.  Varieties. 


An  enumeration  of  the  marks  by  which  one  Class,  Order,  Genus,  or 
Species,  is  distinguished  from  another  is  called  its  character.  In  giving 
the  characters  of  any  division,  we  notice  merely  those  which  are  necessary 
to  distinguish  it  from  otiiers.  This  is  called  the  Essential  Character.  A 
plant  may  also  be  descril^ed  completely,  beginning  at  the  root,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  friiit,  seed,  and  embryo. 
This  is  not  essential,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  and  wouM 
be  quite  superfluous  in  that  point  of  view.  In  the  character  o^  lasses  the 
important  points  of  structure  on  which  they  are  constituted  are  given.  In 
the  character  of  orders  (the  ordinal  character)  we  give  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  included  plants,  especially  of  their  flowers  and  fruit.  In  the 
generic  character  we  notice  the  modification  of  the  ordinal  character  in  a 
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given  genus — the  character  being  taken  from  the  parts  of  the  flower  and 
fruit,  as  in  the  order.  In  the  specific  character  are  included  certain  less 
important  modifications  of  form,  whether  in  the  stem,  leaves,  or  flowers, 
which  serve  to  distinguish  allied  species. 

The  names  of  the  Classes  are  variously  derived,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  authors  in  regard  to  classification.  They  express  some  points  of 
structure  or  development  which  are  of  marked  importance  or  permanence. 
The  orders  are  named  from  some  characteristic  genus  included  in  them. 
except  in  artificial  methods,  where  some  organ  is  taken  as  the  means  of 
distinction.  Genera  are  derived  either  from  the  Latin  name  of  one  of  the 
species,  from  the  structure  or  qualities  of  the  included  species,  or  from  the 
name  of  some  botanist,  etc.  Thus  Prunus  is  a  genus  including  the  plum, 
tlie  sloe,  etc. ;  Rosa,  the  rose  ;  Papaver,  the  poppy ;  Hookeria  is  a  genus 
named  after  Hooker;  Lithospormum,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  a 
stone  and  seed,  is  given  to  a  genus,  the  species  of  which  have  hard  stony 
achenes. 

In  giving  the  name  of  a  plant,  we  mention  its  genus  and  species.  hus 
the  common  Dog-rose  is  called  Mosa  canina,  the  first  being  the  g*  ic 
name,  the  second  the  specific.  Specific  names  may  indicate  the  country  in 
which  a  plant  is  found,  the  locality  in  which  it  grows,  the  form  of  its 
roots,  stem,  or  loaves,  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  the  name  of  its  discoverer 
or  describei",  etc.  To  the  genus  and  species  are  added  certain  letters  indi- 
cating the  botanist  who  founded  them.  Thus,  Valeriana,  L.  is  the  genus 
Valerian,  as  constituted  by  Linnaeus  ;  and  Valeriana  oficinalis,  L.  is  the 
officinal  Valerian  as  described  by  Linnaeus. 

In  the  systems  of  classification  there  are  two  pursued  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  plants;  one  is  called  the  Artificial  method,  and  the  other  the  Natural 
method.  The  higher  divisions  of  classes  and  orders  in  these  systems  are 
founded  on  entix*ely  different  principles,  while  the  genera  and  species,  or 
the  minor  divisions,  are  the  same  in  both.  The  genera  and  species  are 
very  differently  arranged  in  the  two  systems.  In  artificial  methods  one 
or  two  organs  are  selected  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  they  are  taken  as 
the  means  of  forming  classes  and  orders  ;  while  in  the  natural  method 
plants  are  grouped  according  to  their  alliance  in  all  their  important  clia- 
racters.  Plants  belonging  to  the  same  class  and  order  in  the  former  sys- 
tem may  have  nothing  in  conmion  except  the  number  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils,  or  the  form  of  their  flowers,  or  some  other  arbitrarily-selected  [cha- 
racter; while  in  the  latter,  plants  in  the  same  class  and  order  are  related 
hy  true  affinity,  and  correspond  in  all  the  essential  points  of  their  struc- 
ture. When  a  student  knows  the  artificial  class  and  order  to  which  a  plant 
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is  to  be  referred,  he  does  not  thereby  become  acquainted  with  its  struc- 
ture and  properties ;  phints  diametrically  opposed  in  these  respects  may 
be  associated  together.  When  he  determines,  on  the  other  hand,  the  place 
of  a  plant  in  the  natural  system,  he  necessai'ily  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
its  structural  relations  and  affinities.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  latter 
system  must  be  the  aim  of  the  botanical  student. 

Natural  System  of  Classification. 

In  arranging  plants  according  to  the  natural  system,  the  object  is  to 
bring  together  those  which  are  allied  in  all  essential  points  of  structure. 
It  is  called  natural,  because  it  professes  to  follow  the  system  of  Nature, 
and  thus  takes  into  account  the  true  affinities  of  plants  on  a  comparison 
of  all  their  organs.  One  of  the  first  natural  methods  of  classification  was 
that  propoc^d  by  Ray,  about  1G82.  He  separated  flowering  from  flower- 
less  plants,  and  divided  the  former  into  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons, 
His  orders  were  founded  on  correct  views  of  the  affinities  of  plants,  and 
he  far  outstripped  his  contemporaries  in  his  enlightened  views  of  arrange- 
ment. He  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  which 
has  been  elucidated  by  the  labours  of  Jussieu,  De  Candolle,  Brown,  Lind- 
ley,  Endlicher,  and  others. 

In  arranging  plants  according  to  a  natural  method,  we  require  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  structural  and  morphological  botany,  and  hence 
we  find  that  the  advances  made  in  the  latter  departments  have  materially 
aided  the  efforts  of  systematic  botanists.  We  may  regard  plants  in  vari- 
ous points  of  view,  either  with  reference  to  their  elementary  tissues,  their 
nutritive  or  their  reproductive  organs.  The  first  two  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  being  essential  for  the  life  of  individuals,  while  the  latter  are  con- 
cerned in  the  propagation  of  the  species.  These  sets  of  organs  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  we  find  that  plants  may  be  associated 
by  a  coiTespondence  in  all  of  them.  In  comparing  the  characters  of  plants, 
we  must  take  care  that  we  contrast  organs  belonging  to  the  same  class  ot 
functions,  and  the  value  of  the  characters  must  depend  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  functions  performed  by  the  organs. 

Cellular  tissue  is  reckoned  of  the  highest  value,  as  beiug  of  universal 
occurrence,  and  as  carrying  on,  in  many  instances,  all  the  functions  of 
plants.  In  considering  the  elementary  tissues  alone,  we  divide  all  plants 
into  Cellular  and  Vascular — the  former  including  the  lower  tribes  of 
flowerless  plants,  such  as  lichens,  seaweeds,  and  mushrooms,  the  latter  in- 
cluding the  higher  flowerless  plants  with  scalariform  vessels,  and  all  the 
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flowering  plants.  In  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  organs  there  is  no- 
thing whicli  can  be  considered  of  the  same  value  as  cellular  tissue. 
In  the  nutritive  organs  the  embryo  occupies  the  highest  place,  and  by  ex- 
amining it  we  divi(h)  plants  into  Acotyledonous,  having  no  cotyledons 
but  occasionally  producing  a  cellular  expansion  (prothallus) ;  Monocotyle- 
donous  with  one  cotyledon  ;  and  Dicotyledonous,  with  two  cotyledons. 
Proceeding  to  the  secondary  organs  in  the  nutritive  class,  we  find  the 
stem  is  Cellular  or  Thallogenous,  Acrogenous,  Endogenous,  and  Exogen- 
ous. The  thallus  is  veinless,  the  fronds  of  Acrogens  have  often  a  forked 
venation,  the  leaves  of  Endogens  are  parallel-veined,  and  those  of  Exo- 
gens  reticulated.  In  the  reproductive  system  the  stamens  and  pistils- 
occupy  the  highest  place,  a-*  being  the  essential  organs  of  flowering  plants 
(Phiinerogamia),  while  peculiar  cells  (antheridia  and  archegonia)  have  the 
same  value  in  flowerless  plants  (Cryptogamia).  Succeeding  these  organs 
in  value  comes  the  fruit,  which  is  either  a  theca  with  spores,  or  a  pericarp 
witli  seed.  The  floral  envelopes  are  the  next  in  the  series ;  they  are 
absent  in  Cryptogamous  plants,  and  present  in  Phanerogamous  ;  their  ar-: 
rangement  is  ternary  in  Monocotyledons,  quinary  and  binary  or  quaternary 
in  Dicotyledons. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  the  affinities  of  plants  in  a  linear  series. 
Different  groups  touch  eacli  other  at  several  ditterent  points,  and  must  be 
considered  as  alliances  connected  with  certain  great  centres.  We  find  also 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  the  limits  of  groups.  There  are  con- 
stantly aberrant  orders,  genera,  and  species,  which  form  links  between  the 
groups,  and  occupy  a  sort  of  intermediate  position.  Hence  exact  and 
rigid  definitions  cannot  be  carried  out. 

The  foUowinfj  is  the  arranujement  of  the  Natural  System  of  De  Can- 
doUe,  with  some  division  derived  from  Jussien  and  Lindley  : 


Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONES,  EXOGEN.E,  or  ACRAMPHIBRYA,  in 
which  spiral  vessels  are  present ;  the  stem  is  exogenous ; 
stomata  are  present,  the  venation  of  the  leaves  is  reticulated  ; 
the  flowers  have  stamens  and  pistils,  and  the  symmetry  is 
quinary,  binary,  or  quaternary  ;  the  ovules  are  either  in  an 
ovary  or  naked ;  and  the  embryo  is  dicotyledonous.  In 
this  class  there  are  included  four  Sub-classes : 
Sub-class  I.  THALAMiFLORiE. — Flowers  usually  diehlamy- 
deous,  petals  separate,  inserted  on  the  thalamus,  and 
stamens  hypogynous. 
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Class  II. 


I 


Sub-class  II.  Caltciflor^, — Flowers  usually  dichlamy- 
deou.",  petals  cither  separate  or  united,  stamens  either 
perigynous  or  epigynous.  This  sub-class  has  two  sub- 
divisions— 

1.  Polypetahv  or  Dial ijpetalce — in  which  the  petals 

are  separate. 

2.  Monopetahe  or  Gamopetalcc — in  which  the  petals 

are  united. 

Sub-class  III,  CoROLLiFLORiE — Flowcrs  dichlamydeous,  pe- 
tals united,  corolla  h^'pogynous. 

Sub-class  IV.  MoNOCHLAMYD^  or  Apatal.*: — flowers  either 
with  a  calyx  only  or  achlaniydeous.  In  this  sub-ckss 
there  are  two  sub-divisions — 

1.  Angiospermce — in  which  the  ovules  are  contained 

in  a  pericarp,  and  are  fertilized  by  the  action  of 
the  pollen  on  the  stigma. 

2.  Gymnospermce — in  which  the  ovules  are  not  con- 

tained in  a  true  pericarp,  and  are  fertilized  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  pollen  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  stigma,  and  the  embryo  is  poly- 
cotyledonous. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES,  ENDOGEN.E,  or  AMPHIBRYA, 
in  which  spiral  vessels  are  present ;  the  stem  is  endogen- 
nous ;    stomata  occur ;    the   venation   is  usually  parallel, 
sometimes  slightly  reticulated  ;  the  flowers  have  stamen.s 
and  pistils  and  the  symmetry  is  ternary ;  the  ovules  are 
contained  in  an  ovary  ;  the  embryo  is  monocotyledonous. 
Under  this  Class  are  included  three  Sub-classes : — 
Sub-class  I.  DiCTYOGEN.E — plants  with  reticulated  venation 
in  tlieir  leaves,  which  usually  disarticulate  with  the 
stem  ;  woody  bundles  of  rhizome  in  wedges. 
Sub-class  II.  PETALOIDE.E,    or    Florida — in    which    the 
leaves  are  parallel-veined ;  the  flowers  usually  consist 
either  of  a  coloured   perianth   or  of  whorled  scales. 
This  sub-cless  is  divided  into — 

1.  EpiijyncB — in  which  the  Perianth  is  adherent,  the 
ovary  is  inferior,  and  each  flower  has  usually 
stamens  and  pistil. 
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2.  IJypogyiicc — in  which  the  Perianth  is  free,  the 

ovary  is  superior,  and  each  flower  has  usually 
stamens  and  pistil. 

3.  Incomplekt — flowers  incomplete,  often  staminate 

and  pistillate,  with  no  pro))er  Perianth,  or  with 
a  fev/  verticillate  scales. 
Sub-class  III    GlumifeR/E — flowers  glymaccous,  consisting 
of  imbricated  bracts,  venation  parallel. 

Class  III.  ACOTYLEDONES,  or  ACROGEN.E,  and  THALLOGEN^], 
or  THALLOPHYTA  and  ACROBRYA,  in  which  the 
plants  are  either  entirely  cellular,  or  consist  partly  of  sca- 
lariform  vessels;  the  stem  when  woody  is  acrogenous;  sto- 
(nata  occur  in  the  higher  orders  ;  the  loaves  are  either  vein- 
less  or  have  a  forked  venation ;  no  flowers  are  present ;  the 
reproductive  organs  consist  of  Antheridia  and  Archegonia  ; 
spores  or  cellular  embryos  are  produced  which  have  no 
cotyledons.  Under  this  class  there  are  two  divisions : — 
Sub-class  I.  AcROGEN^,  Acrorrya  or  Cormogen^e — with 

a  distinct  stem,  bearing  leaves  or  branches. 
Sub-elass  It.  Thallogen.e,  Thallophyta,  or  Cellulares 

— having  no  distinct  stem  nor  leaves,  but  forming  a 

cellular  expansion  of  various  kinds  which  bears  the 

organs  of  reproduction. 

The  Growth  of  Plants. 

In  considering  the  growth  of  plants,  we  have  to  distinguish  that  growth 
which  is  mere  extension  of  old  material  from  that  which  is  the  result  of 
the  formation  of  new  substance.  We  have  an  illustration  of  the  first  case 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  germination  of  a  seed,  or  in  the  sprouting  of  a 
potato  in  a  cellar.  Growth  may  and  does  take  place  in  such  instances 
without  any  real  increase  of  substance,  or  any  augmented  weight  save 
what  may  be  derived  from  water.  The  plant  in  this  stage  lives  upon  the 
resources  stored  up  in  its  tissues,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  they  are 
exhausted.  But  growth,  in  the  sense  of  real  increase  of  substance  or  of 
increased  weight  from  the  addition  of  new  material,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  carbon  assimilated,  as  referable  to  leaves  Growth  is  also 
effected  by  incorporation  of  new  material  with  the  old — by  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cells.  These  indicate  the  general  nature  of 
growth  in  the  organs — the  root,  the  stem  and  the  leaf. 
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Growth  of  Roots. — The  growing  point  of  a  root,  so  far  as  its  lengtlj 
is  concerned,  is  comprised  within  a  small  area  just  above  the  extreme  ti|), 
the  extreme  tip  itself  being  covered  by  a  little  cap  shed  off  from  the  skin 
of  the  root,  and  serving  as  a  shield  to  it  in  its  progress  tlirough  the  soil. 

Growth  of  the  Stem. — In  the  case  of  the  stem  and  branches,  the 
gi-owing  points,  by  whose  agency  increase  ir  length  takes  place,  are  placed 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  the  branches.  The 
growing  points  then  form  the  substance  of  the  "bud^-"  which  are  either 
invested  by  leaf-scales  as  protectors  and  stores  of  nourishment,  as  in  the 
case  of  bulb-scales,  or  by  perfect  leaves.  The  inc.  3ase  in  the  thickness  of 
btoms  takes  place  aiso  by  means  of  the  growing  tissue,  or  cambium,  the 
situation  of  which  is  ditterent  in  the  two  main  groups  of  "  Kxogens  "  ami 
"Endogens."  To  the  former  '■^eries  belong  all  our  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
clover,  beet,  turnips ;  in  th^-  latter  are  the  cereals  ard  grasses. 

Growth  of  Leaves. — The  growing  points  of  leaves  occur  in  various 
situations,  according  to  the  kind  of  leaf.  Sometimes,  and  more  generally. 
the  direction  of  principal  growth  is  from  within  outward- -that  is  to  say. 
from  the  centre  outward  (centrifugal) ;  in  other  cases  the  general  tendency 
is  in  the  opposite  direction  (centripetal). 

The  AcnoN  of  Moisture  on  Roots. — Much  more  obvious  to  the  gen- 
eral observer  is  the  action  of  moisture  on  roots.  The  distance  to  which 
roots  will  travel  in  search,  as  it  were,  of  water,  and  the  way  in  whicli 
luxuriant  giowth  and  intricate  ramification  are  promot'.  d,  when  access  to 
it  is  obtained,  are  familiar  facts.  Too  f' .:  'lently  drain  pipes  get  chokdl 
with  a  mass  of  roots  whose  structure  h>  .jeen  changed,  and  whose  exces- 
sive growth  has  been  stimulated  by  the  ])resence  of  copious  supplies  of 
'Tioisture.  If  there  is  an  equal  supply  of  water  all  round,  the  growth  of 
the  roots  will  be  uniform ;  but  if,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  there  is  move 
water  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  then  the  root  will  curve  to  the  side 
where  there  is  the  fullest  supply,  and  the  power  thus  exerted  to  get  at  the 
water  is  greater  than  that  of  gravity. 

The  Action  of  Light  and  Heat  on  Roots. — The  direct  action  of  light 
upon  roots  i.s,  of  course,  usually  of  a  negative  character.  The  foini  and 
direction  of  growth  in  the  root  may,  however,  be  affected  by  ditlerencesof 
temperature,  experienced  now  on  one  side,  now  on  another,  Darwin  has 
shown  that  the  movements  of  roots,  due  to  irritation  or  contact,  are  checked 
by  too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature.  During  their  passage  through  the 
soil,  the  roots  must  be  constantly  subjected  to  variations  of  temperature, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another,  the  variations  giving  rise  to  some  ot 
the  curvatures  and  bends  of  the  rootlets. 
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PKACTICAr.  lNFEBENC-ES._It  will   K,      U    ■  ^^'^ 

tl-^  bneily  ».i<,,  t„„e  fo,  ouU„»  '  ';p„t^:^"'^";  f--  ^Imt  ha,  been 
onnoctod  with  tillage,  the  nature'  Znt U  f  *"""■«"»  oporatio^ 

.-mo.  and  the  like,  the  eharact  .-Tf"  ^t  a't      '"'"  "^  ^""'^"on  „ 
^tudifd  ,n  connection  witli  the  natun.  ,  T  "  '"  S0'>'''<  mu.st  be 

i«-,a   fo,„,  and  chavacte-istict  of  " ',  ''V'^  "^  "-  -il-     The 

«i.sl..d   to  cultivate-tap-rooted    fil  '"  *'"'  Particular  cro,,  it  ! 

-r-.etc._„„:.,--~.^^^^^^ 

T-rrSdir^rX^^  th  ^?^^^t:z.  ,,ecie. 

Hyance  chlorophyll  i.s  only'i,?'  I'lv  fo""!  ."/  *«  '^"^  --   '<^^Z 
Action  OF  Frost.— VVJion  n  ?„  ^-    i- 

':Ort;™T"*^™^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"'.^  Jo,  rupture  of  the  cell  wall  ,"*'","'«  mterior  of  tlie  eelh     'f 
::,';;    t'nder  ordinary  cltr^„r    hr  ce^P  f"  '"°''  ''-''^'~ 

;.i-.e.s  of  theicTnet'^hr;:::  ■'■"'■■  '■",^-™  ™-^'  -'''n  tti  rr:  1  ■ 

fe  aet.o„  i,  resumed.     Winter  C.;  :,:  T*^''  "^  "^  -ubr   ,  "a"d 
-  .-.nor,  but  it  i,  comparative  r  a    rt'rr;""^  ^™°-  f-™  in 

tionoff).         xV  '^"^  ^^^^  IS  sufficient  fn  I-.-ii  .1    ^^^"^^^'"isshoAvn 

AcTiox  OF  Excessive  Heat  ov  r . 
leaves.         f   ^^''  absorption   of  fresh  tr'  "''  ^''^^^Piration  is 
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night,  while  the  roots  are  still  at  work,  the  transpirinsj^  power  of  the  leaf 
is  lessened,  and  drops  of  water  exude  from  the  leaves.  Where  the  totn- 
perature  is  so  high  as  to  kill  the  plant  or  leaf  outright,  it  is  the  proLo- 
])lasm  which  dies  ;  its  constitution  and  molecular  construction  becoino 
changed,  its  power  of  absorbing  water  destroyed,  and  thus  the  turj^'id 
condition  of  the  cells  is  lost. 

Influence  of  Heat  and  Moisture  on  the  Stem. — The  growth  of  the 
stem  is  directly  influenced  by  heat,  there  being  in  this  as  in  other  cases 
a  minimum  below  which  growth  cannot  take  place,  an  optimum  at  wliich 
it  takes  place  most  vigorously,  and  a  maximum  beyond  which  heat  is  in- 
jurious. The  favourable  influence  of  heat  it  is  which  in  part  overcomes 
the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  enables  the  stem  to  ascend.  The  stoin 
will  grow  fastest  and  strongest  on  the  side  mo.st  exposed  to  the  heat,  if 
that  heat  be  net  excessive,  and  this  tendency  will  remove  it  from  the  soil. 
Similarly  a  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  favom-s  growth,  and  the 
stem  will  grow  the  faster  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  moist  vapour, 
and,  owing  to  the  convexity  so  formed,  it  will  in  consequence  bend  its 
free  end  and  its  concavity  towards  the  drier  side. 

Germination. — The  conditions  under  which  germination  takes  place 
need  not  be  alluded  to  a^  any  length,  as  they  are  the  same  as  those  re- 
quisite for  growth,  and  practically  every  cultivator  knows  that  air  (oxy- 
gen), moisture,  and  heat,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  plant  .iml 
according  to  circumstances,  are  required,  and  that  his  success  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  proper  tillage  of  the  soil  which  secures  these 
requisites.     When  the  seed,  or  rather  the  embryo  plant  within  it,  begius 
to  grow,  water  is  absorbed,  the  seed  swells,  the  insoluble  starch  stored  up 
becomes  converted  into  glucose,  or  a  form  of  sugar,  by  the  agency  of  a 
nitrogenous  substance  which  acts  as  a  ferment.     These  chemical  processes 
are  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat  and  an  outpouring  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.     Thus  is  it  that  in  malting  barley  the  grain  swells,  gets  hot,  and 
its  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.     As  the  seedling  grows,  both  starch 
and  sugar  gradually  disappear,  although  the  stock  of  starch  is  continually 
replenished  so  long  as  the  leaves  continue  to  act.     The  nitrogeneous  con- 
stituents of  the  seed  undergo  similar  changes  from  the  insoluble  to  the 
soluble  condition,  the  latter  being  capable  of  transport  from  place  to  place 
as  may  be  required. 

Fertilisation. — In  the  case  of  plants  grown  for  their,  fruit  or  seed,  as 
in  the  case  of  wheat  and  cereals  generally,  much  attention  has  naturally 
to  be  paid  to  the  conditions  which  favour  sexual  multiplication. 
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'LIMA.TE. — Tho  influence  of  weather  upon  crops  is  far 
greater  than  the  influence  of  manure.  If  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  previous  cliaracteristics  of  a  good  soil  wo 
can  add  a  good  climate,  we  shall  have  all  the  necessary 
conditions  of  fertility.  The  importance  of  climate  can- 
not bo  overrated,  for  it  is  the  innuediate  cause  of  the 
vast  difference  in  productive  power  between  a  Tropical 
and  an  Arctic  region.  The  term  climate  cxpres.ses 
three  conditions,  each  of  which  is  essential  to  the  venfo- 
tative  process — namely,  light,  heat,  and  moisture.  These  three  conditions 
are  all  due  to  that  energy  which  is  constantly  emanating  from  the  sun, 
and  lienee  vegetable  life  becomes  more  and  more  intensely  active  as  the 
power  of  the  sun  increases,  whether  it  be  towards  the  equator,  or  towards 
that  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun's  action  is  most  direct  and  long 
continued. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  student  that  the  genoial 
character  of  the  climate  varies  chiefly  with  latitude.  If  climate  steadily 
improved  as  we  travelled  southward,  and  steadily  became  colder  as  we 
travelled  north,  the  subject  would  have  but  little  interest  for  agriculturists. 
This  is,  however,  far  from  the  case,  for  the  climate  of  a  country  or  locality 
is  always  considerably  affected  by  variousother  circumstances  besides  that 
of  latitude.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  probably  every  farm, 
and  even  field,  boasts  a  particular  climate,  and  practical  fai-mers  take  cli- 
mate into  account  when  they  are  weighing  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  particular  farms. 

England  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Moscow,  and  considerably  higher 
than  Newfoundland.  The  favourable  climate  which,  despite  adverse  crit- 
icisms, England  enjoy.s,  is  due  to  its  insular  position  and  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and,  interesting  as  the  subject  is,  we  cannot  further  enlarge  uj)on  it  here. 
Besides  latitude,  climate  varies  under  the  following  circumstances:  Alti- 
tude, longitude,  proxhnity  to  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  or  marshes,  asjyed,  char- 
acter o/tJiesoil,  and  situation,  as  affected  hy  shelter,  slope,  or  inclination 
of  the  ground,  etc.  Each  of  these  circumstances  exerts  a  marked  e fleet 
upon  the  climate  of  a  farm,  and  therefore  upon  its  productive  power. 
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Altitude. — Wheat  refuses  to  ripen  in  Britain  when  grown  at  elevations 
of  from  1000  to  1200  feet,  a  fact  which  proves  the  influence  of  altitude. 
An  elevation  of  1500  feet  is  sufficient  to  seriously  im])air  the  fertility  of 
tields  for  even  the  hardier  crops.  On  the  other  hand  the  same,  and  a 
much  higher  altitude,  on  tHe  American  continent  grows  wheat  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Longitude. — Climate  varies  considerably  in  the  matter  of  rainfall  from 
east  to  west.  The  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  two  sides  of  an  island 
country  is  also  easily  seen  in  the  prevalence  of  grazing  on  the  west,  and 
the  leaning  towards  the  cultivation  of  cereals  on  the  east.  The  Gulf 
Stream  also  acts  beneficially  on  climate,  receiving  additional  warmth  from 
its  presence. 

Proximity  to  the  Sea  usually  gives  a  more  uniform  temperature  than 
is  enjoyed  far  inland,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  unifor-m  temperature  of 
the  adjacent  mass  of  water. 

Lakes  and  Marshes  influence  climate.  The  latter  e.specially  often  give 
vise  to  night  fogs,  which  chill  the  ground  and  render  the  air  unwholesome. 
An  ordinary  result  is  the  prevalence  of  ague,  and,  it  may  be,  certain  form.s 
of  fever  among  the  human  population,  and  even  the  live  stock  of  the  farm 
are  apt  to  suffer  from  allied  ailments. 

Forests. — The  leaves  of  trees  condense  the  atmospheric  vapour,  and 
precipitate  it  to  the  ground,  as  may  often  be  noticed  in  a  humid  atmos- 
phere. It  is  many  years  since  Humboldt  pointed  out  the  effect  of  forests 
upon  the  supply  of  springs,  and  the  consequent  injury  that  may  follow 
from  their  destruction.  Hills  clothed  with  wood  offer  a  barrier  to  the 
descent  of  cold  currents  of  air,  and  are  also  directly  a  shelter  from  the 
wind.  The  difference  in  temperature  between  a  bare  mountain  and  one 
which  carries  a  forest  on  its  higher  slopes  has  been  often  remarked. 

Aspect  is  an  exceedingly  important  element  in  influencing  the  climate. 
Who  does  not  know  the  value  of  a  southern  aspect  for  wall-fruit,  or  of  a 
northern  aspect  for  a  dairy  i  Such  cases  at  once  .show  that  aspect  exertvS 
a  decided  influence.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  effect  of  slope  or 
inclination  upon  climate,  and  such  effect  might  have  been  included  under 
the  present  heading.  Aspect  is,  however,  a  wider  term,  and  might  include, 
as  it  certainly  goes  beyond,  slope.  The  aspect  of  a  house  or  a  bedroom  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  and  so  also  is  the  aspect  of  a  field. 

Shelter. — Exposure  or  shelter  must  also  be  enumerated  as  a  regulator 
of  climate.  An  exposed  situation  is  airy,  breezy,  or  windy,  according  to 
the  speed  of  utirial  currents.  It  is  often  intensely  cold,  because  the  more 
rapidly  a  cold  wind  passes  over  any  object,  the  quicker  does  it  abstract  it« 
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heat.  Shelter,  or  protection  from  exposui'e,  is  highly  valued,  altliough  in 
sultry  weather  we  may  long  for  the  breezy  unsheltered  down  or  mountain 
side.  Shelter  is  among  the  few  climatic  conditions  which  may  be  con- 
trolled, and  hence  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  it  by  agricultinists. 
A  sheltered  situation  for  house  or  homestead  •may  be  chosen,  or  trees  muy 
be  planted,  which  in  time  will  give  what  nature  has  denied. 

There  is  also  a  larger  sense  in  which  the  term  shelter  is  applied,  as  when 
a  range  of  mountains  give  shelter  to  a  large  district  or  fertile  valley,  con- 
ferring upon  thousands  of  acres  the  advantages  of  an  improved  climate. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  gi'azings  undei-  the  shelter  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Charactek  of  the  Sou.  is  one  more  factor  in  the  sum  total  of  condi- 
tions which  control  climate.  Any  one  may  notice  that  the  fog  on  an  au- 
tumn evening  hangs  over  a  clay  bed  just  as  it  hangs  over  a  rock  in  n)i(l- 
ocean.  The  cohl  nature  of  the  clay  ground  first  condenses  the  atmospheric 
vapour  into  a  visible  form.  Delicate  animals  such  as  turkeys  cannot  he 
reared  \ipon  clay  land,  and  clay  land  districts  are  injurious  to  persons 
attiicted  with  weak  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dry  soil  admitting  of  free 
drainage  gives  a  warmer  and  dryei",  and,  in  a  word,  a  more  wholesome  at- 
mosphere. 

It  is  by  modifying  the  character  of  land  that  drainage  is  considered  to 
be  a  positive  improver  of  climate.  Artiticial  drainage  causes  water  to 
quickly  disappear  beyond  the  influence  of  evaporation,  and  gives  those  ad- 
vantages to  a  clay  soil  which  are  originally  enjoyed  only  by  those  that  are 
naturally  drained. 

Influence  of  Climate  upon  the  Productive  Powers  of  the  Soil.— 
The  importance  of  climate  upon  the  fertility  of  soils  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. It  is  seen  not  only  in  the  ditt'erent  amount  and  character  of  the 
products  of  tropical  and  temperate  countries,  but  also  in  the  varying  yieKl 
of  our  fields  from  year  to  year.  A  few  facts  bearing  upon  the.se  [)oints 
may  perhaps  be  here  introduced  with  advantage. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  period  required  to  mature  any  crop 
varies  with  the  climate.  Wheat  requires  100  days  to  ripen  near  Paris, 
182  days  in  Scotland,  and  only  85  days  at  Guelph,  in  Canada.  So  com- 
pletely does  the  period  of  growth  and  maturation  depend  upon  the  totfil 
amount  of  heat  a  crop  receives,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  a  wheat- 
growing  country  (taken  during  the  period  of  growth)  multiplied  by  tiio 
number  of  days  required  to  perfect  the  crop,  gives  approximately  the  same 
numerical  result.  In  other  words,  the  total  amount  of  heat  required  to 
perfect  a  crop  of  wheat  is  approximately  the  same. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  cooler  countries,  like  Scotland,  a  larger 
amount  of  heat  is  required  to  mature  the  crop  than  in  countries  where  the 
sun  is  more  powerful.  In  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  70"  F.,  barley  recjuires  only  90  days ;  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica corn  comes  to  maturity  in  U'2  days,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  81'5° 
F.  Examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so,  since 
those  already  given  will  sufhciently  show  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
earth  may  be  doubled  by  the  ([uickening  energy  of  powerful  heat,  for  two 
crops  in  one  season  become  a  possibility. 

Although  in  a  less  degree,  many  important  differences  in  the  kind,  quan- 
tity, and  quality  of  our  own  farm  produce  spring  from  the  same  cause, 
Altitude  is  often  equivalent  to  latitude  in  its  ctt'ect  upon  climate.  If  oC 
F.  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  temperature  of  a  good  vegetating  season  in 
biitain,  say  from  1st  April  to  30th  September,  an  elevation  of  590  feet 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  V  on  an  average.  Such  situations  are 
exposed  to  a  greater  range  of  temperature  than  lower  and  more  sheltered 
places,  owing  to  unchecked  radiation  during  the  night,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  an  eleuient  of  uncertainty,  which  from  time  to  time  involves  the 
loss  of  a  crop.  The  following  facts  relating  to  the  effect  of  climate  upon 
pruiluce  may  serve  to  illusti'ate  this  point  further : 

English-grown  wheat  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  from  the  south-east, 
Europe,  and  hot  countries  in  general — such  as  the  American  continent. 
It  has  been  found  that  Indian  sorts  of  wheat  are  relatively  cheaper,  com- 
pared with  other  qualities,  and  accordingly  they  have  grown  in  demand. 
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HE  general  importance  of  this  subject,  and  its  special  an- 
plicatioii  to  Canada,  is  necessarily  our  first  consideration, 
and  it  is  one  that  has  been  ably  handled  by  evidence  be- 
fore the  recent  Agricultural  Commission,  and  other  sources. 
The  great  points  of  trees  or  no  trees,  of  retained  moisture 
or  rapid  evaporation,  of  irregularly  or  regularly  distributed 
rain  fall,  of  unchecked  storms  or  amelioration,  of  more  or 
less  temperate  temperatures,  and  of  the  secondar}-  Imt 
^  telling  ones  of  ornament  and  cropping  revenue — all  go  to 

make  up  a  chapter  of  keen  interest  in  our  yet  but  short  history  as  a 
nation. 

Were  evidence  needed  either  to  convince  or  stimulate  us  to  action,  the 
fact  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  conservation  and  replanting  of  forests  in 
other  countries  should  awaken  both  our  pride  and  deep  interest,  as  such 
lessons  are  plentiful  in  India,  Australia,  nnd  the  neighbouring  Republic. 
There,  Forestry  is  a  profession  and  a  Governmental  department,  .system- 
atically conducted  by  able  officers,  who  are  liberally  supplied,  first,  in  the 
item  of  experiments,  and  then  in  the  establishment  of  extensive  re-clotli- 
ing  of  lands  chosen  by  virtue  of  judgment  based  upon  these  and  other 
known  facts  acquired  by  experience,  or  as  shown  by  Nature  herself. 

When  we  desire  to  bring  this  matter  right  home  to  the  farmer  and  his 
son  here,  the  story  takes  seven  distinct  heads : 

1.  Shelter  for  crops. 

2.  Shelter  for  tjrazing  animals. 

3.  Shelter  for  dwellings. 

4.  Regulation  of  temperature. 

5.  Regulation  of  rainfall. 

G.  Ornamental  purposes ;  and 
7.  As  a  cropping  investment. 
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The  area  and  value  of  the  forest  lands  of  Canada  are  still  of  great  mag- 
nitude ; — indeed,  of  such  inagnit\id'j  that  all  the  reliable  information  we 
possess  from  the  brief  notes  of  surveys  stands  as  evidence  of  our  ignor- 
ance of  its  variety,  wealth,  and  extent,  because  any  survey  parUikes  so 
much  of  the  character  of  straight-line  testing  that  whole  blocks  of  hund- 
reds of  acres  of  many  kinds  of  our  best  timber  lie  untouched  and  un- 
known— at  least  to  Government.  It  is  surely  within  the  scope  of  a 
reiusonable  outlay,  and  not  many  years'  work,  that  the  country  should 
hold  one  map  showing  the  principal  tree  crops  on  every  surveyed  lot,  as 
well  as  on  every  outlined  township,  district,  and  limit.  While  wo  know 
intuitively  that  we  are  wealthier  than  we  appear  to  be,  it  will  give  us  no 
better  standing  in  tlie  world's  inarket  to  make  a  story  about  it  without 
actual  inspection.  Besides,  when  wo  talk  .scientifically,  as  we  must  do,  in 
respect  of  forest  intluences  upon  manj'  things  ere  practice  goes  afoot,  it  is 
most  material  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  existing  condition  of  our 
forests  as  regards  first,  second,  or  any  subseijuent  natural  growths,  and 
how  far  they  are  likely  to  subserve  the  ends  in  view. 

The  recpiisite  [)ruportion  of  tree  surface  to  that  under  agriculture,  is 
another  of  the  studies  yet  little  understood  by  scientists,  and  cannot,  to 
to  .speak,  be  handled  practically  with  any  precise  measure  of  reason,  until 
furtiier  experiments  point  to  safe  data  ;  but,  from  the  extreme  of  over- 
clearing  on  the  one  hand,  to  that  of  too  much  forest  on  the  other,  there  is 
safe  ground  for  no  delay  on  the  pai"t  of  any  Government.  Of  course  this 
would  bring  up  the  allied  point  of  what  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
conserved  and  what  parts  replanted,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  appropri- 
ate positions  and  adaptability  of  soil  and  climate  in  each  particular  ex- 
ample. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  particular  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Arboricul- 
ture to  educate  in  regard  to  the  susceptibility  of  certain  kiuils  and  forms 
of  trees  for  special  purpo.ses — whether  for  field  clumps,  .shelter  belts,  road- 
side shade,  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  or  for  more  extensive  planting — 
in  addition  to  the  management  of  them  in  all  their  detail  from  the  seed- 
betl,  transplanting  in  the  nurseiy,  preparation  of  land  for  planting,  their 
annual  maintenance,  thinnings  and  their  value,  enemies  to  and  diseases 
thereof,  to  the  grazing  of  replanted  lands,  and  the  ultimate  realization  of 
the  matured  crop. 

Thus  .should  we  be  in  a  position  to  advise  our  Legislatures  on  the  great 
national  problem  of  the  special  and  general  conversation  and  replanting, 
hy  which  it  would  be  shown  that  enclosing,  draining,  regulation  of  fire.«, 
annual  trespass,  and  supervision  stood  as  items  of  public  expenditure  of 
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the  first  cla.s.s,  so  that  one  of  the  first  of  their  (hities  is  the  ostablislimeiit 
of  Forest  Departments,  and  the  appointment  and  duties  of  a  Conservator 
of  Forests  for  each  Province. 

But  it  is  not  with  Canada  alone  that  arboriculture  has  to  deal  in  tho 
future,  tho  whole  of  this  vast  continent  is  concerned — how  much  no  one 
at  present  will  ever  realize,  nnd  that  is  what  strikes  at  the  n)ot  of  man's 
indirterence  on  the  Hul»ject,  that  is,  that  he  cannot  himself  personally  liopc 
to  receive  al!  tlie  benefits  from  tho  conservation  of  the  present  trees,  and 
particularly  from  replanting.  American  returns  must  be  smart,  strong  and 
undoubled  ;  the  idea  of  permanency  in  tho  long  after  years  does  not  con- 
cern us  so  much  as  iiim' ;  we  are  fond  enough  of  speculating  upon  causf 
and  ert'ect,  and,  in  this  matter,  delight  in  big  talk,  that  indeed  does  not 
lack  for  as  much  soundness  as  Europe  can  produce,  but  it  is  talk  laigely 
only.  Let  us  add  to  this  phase  of  our  life  by  submitting  some  other 
thoughts  on  such  an  important  subject,  with  the  hope  that  we  are  not  far 
oft'  i'roni  acting  up  to  what  is  preached. 


: 


The  General  Importance  of  Forestry  in  North  America. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  world  that  more  difficulty,  in  all  its  forms 
is  found  in  reclothing  with  trees  where  trees  grew  before,  than  it  is  to 
plant — not  replant — a  counby  for  the  fiist  time.  There  is  not  only  the 
practical  fact  of  .succession  of  cropping  in  its  scientific  and  natural  bear- 
ings as  similarly  realized,  for  example,  in  tho  products  of  the  farm,  but 
the  more  serious  one  of  the  indifference  of  its  population.  It  is  just 
a  piece  of  human  nature  everywhere,  that  what  has  been  felt  as  comuiou 
and  every  body's  property,  is  no  one's  particular  business  when  remedies 
are  asked  for  in  the  exigencies  of  public  affairs. 

By  Forestry  is  meant  the  whole  science  and  practice  of  arboriculture ; 
the  conserving,  the  care-taking,  preservation  and  proper  management  of 
existing  trees,  and  the  replanting  of  land  for  purposes  now  to  be  discussed. 
Speaking  generally  we  are,  and  we  are  not,  deeply  concerned,  as  a  nation, 
in  the  moi'e  modern  views  of  forestry.  In  Europe  it  takes  a  shape  that 
may  never  be  realized  here,  because  of  one  thing. — that  one  thing  is  large 
proprietory,  the  possessing  within  one  man's  power  all  the  area  and  class 
of  soil  suitable  to  profitable  production  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  even  that 
one  man  can  employ  officers  and  men  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  profits 
certain.  Cultivated  America  meantime  is  so  subdivided  as  to  etfectually 
preclude  all  idea  of  sufficient  massing  of  woods  to  receive  equal  results 
with  Europe — but  the  day  may  come.     Though  not  thus  situated  for 
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forest  culture,  wc  are  otherwise  oblijj^ed  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  rural 
economy.  It  is  OHpecially  applicable  to  any  country  that  has  been  a  forest 
by  nature,  where  in  some  things  nature  has  been  unthinkingly  trampled 
upon,  and  where  agricultural  progress  now  demands  the  aid  of  her  sister 
science — arboriculture.  Wo  are  not  singular  in  these  matters,  and  can 
sympathise  with 

What  i.s  hkino  noNi:  in  ti^e  Conskuvation  and  Jliii'LAXTiNa  of 

FoilEST.;  IN  OTIIEU  CoUNTUIES. 

There  is  no  country  whatever  that  has  made  its  agricultural  history 
an<l  does  not  now  complain  of  want  of  trees.  India,  Australia,  Kurope 
and  the  United  States,  all  tell  their  story  of  overclearance,  ot"  the  need  of 
conserving,  and  of  the  necessity  of  rej)lanting.  Their  greater  years  than 
ours  has  given  experience  that  should  encourage,  and  dismiss  all  doubts 
on  our  part.  The  effects  of  judicious  re-clothing  are  already  subjects  of 
congratulation,  and  of  yearly  revenue  in  competition  with  agriculture,  so 
much  so  indeed  with  some  that  the  other  is  not  uncommon  talk  with  pro- 
l)rietors.  India  has  her  standing  army  of  foresters,  trained  to  all  cunning 
in  sylvan  matters,  jit  European  schools ;  Australia  can  already  boast  of 
its  "  Forest  Board," — its  conservator  of  forests,  tree  nurseries,  extensive 
enclosures  planted  and  to  be  planted,  and  a  whole  system  of  arboriculture 
of  the  most  encouraging  kind,  and  the  United  States,  though  doing  more 
talk  than  spade  work,  are  unquestionably  on  the  very  margin  of  a  revolu- 
tion, they  have  not  gone  through  the  forest  without  "  seeing  some  tire- 
wood." 

The  Objects  of  Conserving  and  Replanting  aue  not  a  few. 

Mo;:t  people  think  of  ti'ces,  first  of  all,  as  means  of  shelter — under  seve- 
ral forms.  We  like  shelter  for  '  uildings,  shade  f^iv  ourselves,  shelter  and 
shade  for  animals  in  the  field  and  shelter  for  farm  crops.  These  alone 
would  make  up  a  large  value  in  any  district  where  recjuired,  and  would 
justify  all  the  cost  and  subsequent  attendance.  Yet,  we  have  another  as- 
pect of  the  question  that  takes  an  equally  strong  place  in  our  regard  : — 
Climate  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  great  outside  causes,  but  one  intimately 
related  to  local  influences,  among  which  trees  are  pre-eminent.  We  have 
no  time  to  show  how  temperature,  rain-fall  moisture,  and  evapora- 
tion are  directly  influenced  by  a  small  or  large  surface  of  trees — how 
therefore  water  in  every  form  is  in  the  hands  of  trees  for  local  distribu- 
tion.   This  second  duty  of  forestry  as  a  science  and  practice  would  even 
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aeem  to  swallow  up  the  previous  question,  and  are  conseciuently  induce- 
ments alone  to  its  prosecution  on  our  part.  Were  neither  of  these  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  convince,  the  third  great  reason  for  tree  cultivation 
will  surely  convert  even  the  most  stiff-necked  among  us.  It  is  no  matter 
of  doubt,  under  average  conditions,  in  any  country,  that  :ree  culture  is 
more  profitable  as  a  crop  than  its  own  agriculture,  year  by  year.  This 
position  is  not  open  to  question,  but  clear  and  marked  in  all  experience 
where  age  has  given  time  for  proof.  And  la&tl}^  some  men  are  satisfied 
when  large  expenditure  secures  what  to  them  is  all  in  all — ornament ;  aiui 
assuredly  ornament  is  value.  Who  would  not  give  i?500  more  for  a  farm 
where  the  buildings  are  set  off  by  just  the  kind,  number,  and  proper  posi- 
tion of  trees  and  tree  clumps. 

The  Area  of  Land  in  North  America 

is  not  an  unknown  thing.  There  is  no  case  in  Europe  as  regards  !<iaall 
prop)'iety,\\eiVing  recently  occupied  a  forest  country,  and  where  extensive 
clearing  took  place  for  agricultural  development.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Americ  vn  continent  is  now  poorly  wooded  in  comparison  \v  ith  other 
countries  ;  the  United  States  can  show  twenty-five,  and  Canada  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  cultivated  districts,  as  still  under  trees.  This  is  possibly 
larger  than  any  other  continent,  if  wo  except  the  northei'n  part  of  P^urope, 
where  agriculture  is  necessarily  at  a  discount,  and  where  the  forest  is 
practically  untouched.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  our  discontent,  if  on 
an  nyersbge,  one- third  oi  populated  North  America  is  still  under  forest? 
why  do  we  advocate  conserving  and  replanting  ^  or  in  other  words,  what 
are 

The  RE(iuisiTE  Proportions  of  Tree  Surface  to  that  under  Agri- 

cui.TURAL  Crops. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  we  do  not  know,  and  that  we  are  not 
likely  ever  to  know  as  a  point  for  general  practical  guidance.  The  con- 
ditions affecting  climate  are  so  various  as  affected  by  latitude,  altitude, 
aspect,  soil,  sea  or  lake  neighbourhood,  and  vegetation,  that  no  jjossible 
number  of  observations,  in  any  length  of  time,  could  say  how  much  for 
one  district  is  so  much  for  another.  However,  men  do  come  to  realize 
through  science  and  practice —practice  especially — that  a  farm,  or  a  dis- 
trict, needs  the  protection  in  certain  places,  aurl  thus  by  such  a  simple 
guidance  alone,  a  country  could  be  easily  reclothed  to  the  exte  *•  I'oiiuired, 
at  least  for  .shelter,  if  not  for  regulation  of  climate,  or  of  sufficient  area  a'' 
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a  cropping  investment ;    this  point  of  immediate  shelter   is,  therefore, 
within  everybody's   knowledge,  and  needs  no  scientific  recognition,  and 
should  not  re(pure  any  governmental  spui-ring.     But  the  greater  field  of 
climate,  as  an  unknown  one  practically  in  this  relation,  is  more  a  national 
problem,  and  still  very  much  a  scientific  encjuir}',  and  what  it  will  have 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  ])roportion  of  trees  to  farm  ci'ops  no  one  can  tell. 
Of  course,  if  we  disregard   everything  but  f.he  direct  profits  from  trees 
as  a  crop  upon  land,  then  we  shall  likely  override  all  other  deductions, 
and  possibly  bring  back  the  days  of  laziness  and  unhealth.  Viewing  trees 
in  all  their  relations,  I  am  of  opinion  that  upon  an  average  of  conditions 
in  Ontario — one-fourth  of  the  land  shouhl  be  under  trees,  and  as  this  is 
just  one-half  what  we  have  at  present,  there  rests  the  apparent  inconsist- 
ency of  wanting  to  conserve  and  replant,  all  the  while  that   we  have 
double  what  is  needed.     This  brings  out  the  fact  that  it  is   the  irre(/u- 
lar  distribution  of  tree  surface  in  our  case  which  gives  trouble,  that  some 
parts  have  more  than  required,  and  others  have  been  over-cleared.  So  then 

Thf,  Existing  Condition  of  our  Forests. 

is  the  very  first  consideration  in  tins  enquiry.  What  is  the  condition  of 
all  our  woodlands,  both  in  the  older  and  newer  townships  at  the  present 
moment,  and  what  should  be  done  vvith  them  in  order  to  their  best  main- 
tenance— such  a  maintenance  as  shall  secure  annual  revenue,  shelter,  and 
climatic  amelioration  along  witli  the  due  agricultural  development  ? 

Outside  of  the  lumbering  interest  there  is  no  enclosing,  preserving,  care- 
taking,  or  conserving  in  any  sense,  except  the  right  of  individual  owner- 
ship, some  of  whom  do  act  the  forester,  but  nationally'  there  is  nothing 
recognised,  and  hence  waste.  The  average  bush  of  North  America  is  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  yet  a  sad  one.  The  artist  nuist  revel  in  its  vaiiety 
offurni,  and  foliage,  but  the  fighting  for  jdace,  the  scraggy  monarch  of 
three  hundred  years,  smothering  ev^n  as  he  dies,  scores  of  plants  that  but 
for  him  would  attain  to  value ;  the  general  want  of  light  and  air,  and 
otherwise  a  decay  and  loss,  recognised  only  by  those  who  are  scientifically 
and  practically  foresters.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  forests  in  every  case 
should  be  managed  similarly  to  those  in  Europe,  because  most  of  our  best 
tnuber  recpiires  very  different  conditions,  but  similar  principles  ought  to 
Kuide  our  management.  While  then,  we  owe  a  steady  eye  to  progressive 
judicious  replanting,  it  is  al)ove  all  others  our  first  duty  to  manage  well 
what  we  do  possess.  It  will  be  cheapest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
sure  method  of  re-adjusting  matters — along,  no  doubt,  with  a  certain  re- 
planting of  cleared  land.     No  fear  need  exist  in  rejiard  to 
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The  Adaptahility  ok  Soils  and  Climate  to  Rapid  Result.s, 

for  nature  herself  has  ah-eady  shown  us  what  to  do  botli  in  repeating  the 
same  kind  of  crops,  and  in  the  proper  rotation  of  trees,  by  sections  of  the 
coiuitry.  But  that  nature  has  been  the  best  guide  in  most  tilings  is  iidt 
admitted.  We  cannot  follow  her  in  the  mode  of  thinning  out  so  manv  an- 
nually, in  nuiking  branchless  stems,  aiul  therefore  leailess  and  slielterlcss 
trees,  comparatively.  It  is  sound  in  practice,  though  not  in  theory,  that 
ten  trees,  of  certain  kinds,  standing  within  a  given  area,  will  afford  less 
slielter,  less  wind  break,  than  three  trees  of  exactly  the  same  sort,  properly 
managed  on  the  like  area.  We  have  soils  aiul  climates  wherewith  to  ilo 
almost  anything  in  tree  life — from  the  pine  of  the  north,  which  hixuriati's 
in  an  apparently  bare  rock  clett,  to  the  walnut  of  the  south,  that  must 
send  its  cai'roty  I'oot  several  feet  into  a  rich  soil.  European  forest  reve- 
nue begins,  on  an  average,  fifteen  years  after  planting ;  that  of  AmeriLii 
ten  years  afterwards. 
;/,        As  the  subject  grows  upon  our  atteutior,  we  are  next  concerned  with 
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\Vij\T  Pauts  of  Tin:  Ooi'nthv  Shoi'ld  ue  Conservkd  ou  Rki'ianted 

and  in  this  pa  "t  of  tiie  study  it  is  obvious  that  our  views  cannot  be  con- 
fined tc  single  farms,  or  even  spec'al  sections,  lleferring,  as  we  must,  to 
the  great  over- ruling  influences,  as  previously  indicated,  we  have  to  deal 
with  geographical  features  tliat  may  embi-ace  thousands  of  acres  that  have 
to  be  subserved  by  one,  or  more,  massing  of  trees.  Just  wheio  to  con- 
serve or  replant,  how  much  on  the  spot,  or  spots,  in  what  particuhir  fonii 
— belt,  clump,  or  block — and  with  what  kinds  of  trees,  so  as  to  gather  and 
dispens<!  all  the  virtues  that  trees  are  known  to  possess,  is  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  future.  To  say  that  we  should  replant  ordy  our  less  valuable 
soils  is  nonsense,  though  sensible  enough  from  the  cultivate-^  standjioint ; 
that  high  lands  should  be  conserved  or  reclad  as  against  lower  parts  is 
largely  true,  though  not  generally  applicable,  and  that  conserving  and  re- 
planting must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  take  place  anywhere  as  found  neces- 
sary through  experience,  is  correct  in  every  sense. 

Following  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  naturally  that  of 

Suitability  of  Cehtain   Kinds  and  Forms  of   Trees  for  Spkciai. 

Purposes, 

Whether  for  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,   road-side  shade,  shelter-belts, 
field  clumps,  or  for  more  extensive  planting,  efficiency  and  perraauoncy  in 
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every  exaiuple  are  the  primary  considerations.  It  is  not  difficult,  because 
experience  is  extensive,  to  decide  on  those  species  of  trees  for  roadside, 
and  house  shelter,  but  much  has  not  been  done  for  the  others,  and  so 
sonic  advice  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

To  attain  all  the  objects  desired  in  replantinif  it  is  obvious  that  many 
varieties  together  in  one  clump  or  plantation  would  be  indispensable  ; 
early  shelter  and  rapid  returns  for  the  money  invested  would  be  best  se- 
cured by  certain  kinds  of  trees  more  than  others  ;  such  trees  would  also 
serve  as  rmrses  to  others,  and  pertnanency  in  their  case  would  not  be 
wanted,  but  we  would  desire  in  their  character  a  full  and  spreading  foli- 
a,<,'e  coming  early  and  remaining  late  in  the  season,  or  even  througli- 
out  the  winter,  to  attain  size  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  to  V)e  of  a  (piulity 
that  would  fetch  a  handsome  revenue  )ier  acre  for  the  period  since  plant- 
ing. The  removal  of  these  gradually  from  the  plantation  as  required  by 
the  pn\^jress  of  the  other  sorts  would  form,  as  it  does  now  in  other  coun- 
tries, a  nice  scientific  and  practical  study.  The  second  cla.ss  of  trees  in 
such  a  plantation  should  be  of  a  less  spreading  habit  and  more  of  upright 
j^nowth  so  as  not  to  interfere  too  early  with  the  first  and  third  classes  ; 
tliey  should  also  begin  to  offer  some  revenue  at  thirty  years,  because  the 
most  of  them  would  have  to  give  place  to  the  third  or  standard  class,  in 
about  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  planting.  In  all  well  regulated  plant- 
ini'  one  set  of  trees  is  held  as  those  to  remain  as  long  as  <rood  nwuiai/ement, 
their  own  natural  habits,  and  a  proper  time  to  harvest  without  loss,  will 
allow.  These  are  the  third  class  referred  to,  and  necessarily  we  desire  a 
slower  growth,  a  habit  that  will  not  spoil  by  close  neighbourhood — a 
;;nciable  plant  therefore,  giving  high  value  when  cut,  maturing  late,  hold- 
ing its  maturity  long,  giving  low  brandies  and  many  leaves,  a  gatherer 
and  holder  of  atmospheric  moisture,  a  wind  sifter,  and  holding  electric 
lonununication  with  cloud  and  other  trees  at  a  distance.  We  have  such 
trees  of  several  varieties. 

The  i)reparation  of  the  land,  detiiiled  niethod  of  planting,  distance 
apart  of  trees,  including  fencing,  drainage,  knowhulge  of  enemies  and 
triends  in  nature,  and  all  the  management  throughout  in  order  to  attain 
the  highest  results  are  too  much  for  my  time  on  this  occasion. 

The  farmer's  view  of  a  wood,  is  grazing.  Modern  Arboricultun-  does 
not  reeommend  it  in  Europe  at  any  stage  of  growth,  yet,  with  us  in  the 
more  difHcult  maintenance  of  permanent  pasture,  I  see  no  oVyection  to  the 
adndssion  of  sheep  during  the  second,  and  cattle  during  the  late  cropping 
periods. 
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The  duty  of  legislatures,  in  regard  to  existing  woodlands,  and  replant- 
ing, is  being  pressed  upon  our  attention  from  various  (juarters,  and  un- 
questionably ere  long  every  progressive  country  must  take  some  action. 
How  much  to  do,  and  what  not  to  interfere  with,  will  make  the  bill. 
That  the  Ontario  Government  has  a  warm  side  to  trees  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  v/hatever  they  do  will  be  early,  full,  good,  rapid 
and  permanent. 

American  Forestry  will  have  no  place  in  all  its  scientitic  and  practical 
value  until  one  of  two  things  be  accomplished  :  one  is  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers  of  the  necessity  of  conserving  and  replantinif, 
therefore  their  education  up  to  these,  and  the  other  is  the  power  by  (iov- 
ernment  to  resume  parts  of  the  country  for  conserving  and  replanting-. 
Both  will  be  difficult ;  the  former  would  be  the  slower,  but  eventually 
the  most  thorough  because  of  self-interest ;  the  latter  would  be  more  im- 
mediate and  possibly  less  efficient  practically,  though  scientifically  better 
ap])lied.  No  large  number  of  various  interests  could  be  so  well  arraugod 
as  by  a  company,  and  therefore  Government  will  have  to  become  fores- 
ters in  all  the  many  details  of  the  profession.  Were  a  properly  ct)nducted 
system  of  forestry  begun  in  1884,  the  results  would  be  so  strong  in  the 
year  1900  as  to  astonish.  It  would  possibly  change  much  of  our  present 
agricultural  pi.,  tice  ;  it  would  certainly  enhance  the  production  of  winter 
wheat  to  an  immense  extent ;  it  would  enable  us  to  graze  nearly  two  for 
one  by  checking  rapid  evapoi'ation  and  encouraging  permanent  pasture ; 
it  would  largely  nullify  droughts,  perpetuate  streams,  and  generally  make 
climate  more  regular  and  reliable. 

To  those  acquainted  with  Arboriculture  as  a  profession  in  all  its  na- 
tional bearings,  an  annual  expenditure  of  SoO,000  has  in  other  countries 
made  an  annual  crop  revenue  of  325,000  within  fifteen  years,  in  addition 
to  the  triple  value  of  climatic  amelioration. 
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a  greater.  Should  the  buildings  bo  placed,  in  consequence,  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  farm,  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  made.  We  know  several 
which  are  thus  inconveniently  placed,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  road  an<l  the 
command  of  water  power  ;  but  these  advantages  were  obtained  at  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  maintaining  extra  labour  to  work  the  most  distant 
fields  of  the  farm.  Better  make  a  good  farm  road  to  the  leading  one  from 
the  centre  of  a  farm,  then  place  the  buildings  at  its  upmost  corner. 

Good  shelter  induces  the  placing  of  buildings  in  it.  A  warm  and  com- 
fortable situation  in  winter  conduces  much  to  the  well-being  of  all  con- 
cerned. But  this  desideratum  alone  should  not  induce  tlie  placing  of  the 
building  at  a  point  whence  the  farm  would  have  to  be  worked  at  increas- 
ed cost. 

A  pleasant  view  from  the  farm-house  may  naturally  induce  the  placing 
of  a  steading  a  short  distance  away  from  the  centre  of  a  farm. 

There  arc  particular  spots  which  should  be  avoided  as  sites  for  build- 
ings. A  rocky  knoll  presents  difficulties  lu  making  a  foundation  and 
cellar  for  buildings,  and  it  is  unsuited  to  proper  drainage.  Close  to  a  river 
or  lake,  on  a  level  with  its  banks,  renders  drainage  impracticable,  and 
should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  dampness  of  such  a  situation.  A  bed 
of  dry  loose  sand  is  unsuitable  for  a  secure  foundation,  though  the  diffi- 
culty might  be  overcome  by  artificial  means.  There  is  no  necessity,  how- 
ever, of  incurring  an  obviously  unnecessary  expense  in  forming  a  founda- 
tion for  farm  buildings.  A  clayey  substratum  in  front  of  a  rising  ground 
is  not  an  eligible  position  for  a  site,  inasmuch  as  it  will  always  retain 
dampness,  whatever  may  be  the  drainage.  A  very  exposed  spot  in  a  gap 
between  two  hills,  is  an  uncomfortable  position  both  for  man  and  beast. 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  more  economical  to  place  the  build- 
ings at  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  au  inclining  arable  farm.  If  situate  at 
the  higher  part,  all  the  produce  of  grain,  turnips,  and  potatoes  has  to  be 
carried  up-hill;  and  if  on  the  lower,  the  manure  is  subject  to  the  same  in 
convenience.  Where  the  surface  pf  a  farm  forms  a  round-backed  ridge 
sloping  both  ways,  the  apex  of  the  ridge  is  the  most  economical  site,  and 
the  case  is  the  same  when  the  buildings  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  long 
slope  of  land.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  loads  have  to  be  carried 
both  to  and  from  home,  so  that  the  high  or  low  position  will  answer,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  steep  ascent  or  descent  immediately  at  the  buildings. 
When  both  high  and  low  situations  are  equally  circumstanced,  reason  and 
experience  would  prefer  the  low. 

One  essential  consideration  should  be  given  to  all  sites,  which  is,  whe- 
ther pump  water  is  obtainable  or  not.     Where  it  is  abundant,  some  incon- 
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venience  may  be  submitted  to  ;  but  if  scanty,  the  most  eligible  site  ought 
to  be  abandoned  at  once. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  farm  house  should  bo  situated  so  as  to  command 
a  view  >)f  the  Helds  of  the  farm,  and  also  bo  near  the  barns;  and  if  any 
sacrifice  of  position  on  the  part  of  either  is  necessary,  the  house  should 
give  way  to  the  other. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  best  position  for  the  buildings  to  occupy 
on  a  farm,  our  next  endeavour  shall  be  to  hiy  down  the  general  principle 
which  sliouhl  guide  in  the  construction  for  eviry  variety  of  husbandry. 

Straw  and  roots  being  the  most  bulky  articles  in  the  buildings,  and  in 
great  and  daily  use  by  all  the  stock,  and  having,  though  heavy  and  un- 
wieldly,  to  be  distributed  in  every  apartment  by  manual  labour,  it  should, 
of  necessity,  be  placed  centrically,  and  at  the  shortest  distance  from  the 
stock.  Bearing  the  relations  of  these  particulars  in  mind,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  constitute  the  principle  upon  which  the  construction  of  farm 
Ijuildings  should  bo  based  ;  and  as  the  centre  is  the  nearest  point  to  the 
tircumference  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  original  receptacle  for  the  straw 
and  roots  should  occupy  the  central  point  of  the  steading.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  this  rule  for  every  variety  of  farming  where  straw  and 
roots  are  in  use.  Every  apartment  occupied  by  stock  should  thus  encir- 
cle the  barn  and  celhirs.  Different  classes  and  ages  of  stock  require  dif- 
ferent quantities  and  kinds  of  food,  so  that  those  which  require  the  most 
shoidd  be  placed  nearest  the  barn  ;  and  in  all  cases  straw  should  be  car- 
ried short  distances,  and  not  at  all  from  any  other  apartment  than  direct 
from  the  straw-barn. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  principle  in  its  application  to 
Jill  classes  of  farm  buildings.  Cattle  fattening,  whether  in  boxes  or 
stables,  requiring  most  food,  should  be  placed  nearest  the  straw daarn  and 
cellar.  Younger  cattle,  being  lightei",  require  less  food,  and  should  be 
placed  either  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  straw-barn  and  cellar  than 
the  fattening  cattle,  or  at  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
Horses  and  cows  requiring  the  least  straw,  may  be  placed  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  straw. 

The  leading  principle  involved  in  the  above  arrangement  is  comprehen- 
sive and  simple,  and  is  obviously  applicable  to  every  size  and  kind  of 
barn.  But  indisputably  correct  a,s  the  principle  is,  it  is  very  seldom 
adopted  in  practice ;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that,  the  greater  the 
deviation  from  it,  the  less  commodious  are  the  buildings  as  habitations 
for  stock  in  winter. 
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After  all  then  that  has  been  saiJ,  illustrated,  acted  upon,  and  written 
about  farm  buildings,  there  is  but  one  way  of  putting  them  together, 
only  one  method  of  arrangement,  and  there  cannot  possibly  bo  any  other. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  kind  of  fanning  is — whether  grazing,  dairy,  or 
mixed,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  it  is  followed — there  is  but  one  prin- 
ciple to  guide  all. 

Take  a  case,  applicable  to  us  as  Canadians,  so  that  our  exj)lanations 
may  be  more  easily  understood.     The  first  idc-a  is  : 

Centralization. — There  is  more  expen.se,  more  labour,  more  waste,  and 
greater  risks  in  isolated  buildings  than  in  having  them  together.  The 
ri.sk  of  less  damage  by  fire,  M'hen  tire  does  occur,  with  separate  binldiii;^;^ 
is  true,  but  the  contingency  is  too  remote,  or  at  least  should  l»e  made  .so, 
and  cannot  outweigh  the  others  named. 

One  Covcrlnfj. — Following  in  strict  agreement  with  centralization,  we 
must  have  one  covering  for  everything — nothing  whatever  excepted— not 
even  the  manure ;  indeed,  the  manure  in  preference  to  some  other  things 
needs  it  more.  Everything  under  one  cover  adds  to  comfort  and  econo- 
mizes labour,  lessens  weather  influences — cooler  in  summer,  and  warnuM- 
in  winter,  and  ensures  a  profitable  collection  and  distribution  of  rain- 
water. 

Storing  of  Food. — The  true  principle  of  storing  is  to  store,  not  to  scat- 
ter ;  in  this  there  is  true  economy  of  labour,  economy  of  buildings,  Jes* 
waste,  and  particularly  the  being  able  to  arrange  the  various  animals 
around  that  food  according  to  their  requirements.  Who  would  place  a 
sheep  nearer  the  store  than  an  ox,  so  as  to  secure  what  we  have  indicated  '' 
As  the  fattening  steer  needs  more  weight  and  variety  of  food  than  any 
other  of  our  domesticated  animals,  why  place  him  away  from  the  lOots, 
grain,  fodder,  bedding,  and  manure  pile  ? 

Food  Classification  of  animals. — Those  eating  most,  such  as  fattening 
cattle,  and  store  cattle,  and  so  making  most  manure,  to  be  nearest  the 
food,  and  nearest  the  manure  pile,  so  as  to  save  labour,  and  those  requir- 
ing most  light  and  air  ;  so  also 

Working  Classification  of  animals. — To  be  nearest  the  work,  nearest 
the  implements,  and  most  "  handy  "  for  men,  horses  especially  should  be, 
so  to  speak,  outside. 

Health  Arrangement. — Ventilation  and  light  in  individual  sections,  by 
overhead  and  windows,  ventilation  and  light  by  two  great  roads  crossing 
in  centre ;  an  hospital  for  sick  animals  neither  warm  nor  cold,  nor  with 
too  much  nor  too  little  light,  and  drainage  from  all  parts  centering  in 
tank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manure. 
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Prcparatlon  of  Food. — Oontralizeil  as  it  is,  with  all  the  green  fodder 
on  a  level  with  animals  and  all  the  dry  fodder — hay  and  straw — in  the 
barn  overhea<l,  its  preparation  for  consumption  is  the  next  consideration. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  food  is  machine  prepared  or  not,  the  principle 
in  the  arranj,'oment  is  not  ati'ected.  Assume,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
meetin;j;  most  ditiiculties,  that  machinery  is  used.  Steam  or  horse  power 
will  be  necessary  overhead,  undercover,  to  drive  straw  cutter  above,  grain 
crusher  below,  and  root  pulper  below.  The  lower  machinery  should  ad- 
join one  of  the  main  pa.ssages  for  the  sake  of  room,  light,  access  with  ma- 
terials, and  near  to  the  green  fodder  ;  the  cut  dry  fodder  drops  from  above 
into  an  apartment  beside  the  feed  or  mixing  room.  In  the  feed  room  ma- 
terials are  prepared  for  distribution  in  whatever  form  is  considered  best, 
and,  in  order  to  assist  this^  as  well  as  to  be  used  for  otliur  purposes,  the 
boil-house  should  be  close  at  hand. 

Distribution  of  Food. — Now  comes  the  beauty  of  centralizing  every- 
thing. With  the  feed-room  now  as  our  sub-centre,  it  is  required  to  serve 
every  animal  rapidly,  easily,  without  personal  danger,  and  without  leav- 
ing any  food  anywhere  but  in  the  proper  place.  In  explaining  the  dis- 
tribution consider  that  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  consists  of  three  sec- 
tions :  (1)  The  outside  section  containing  some  of  the  aniuials  and  all  the 
dead  materials ;  (2)  the  middle  .section  containing  the  remainder  of  the 
animals  and  all  the  prepared  food  ;  and,  (3)  the  inner  section,  which 
alone  is  the  store.  Between  the  first  and  second  sections  there  is  a  pas- 
sage having  on  either  side  food  access  to  every  animal  in  the  building. 
Rails  and  a  hand-car  or  two,  if  required,  in  this  passage  completes  the  ar- 
rangement for  distributing  food,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  shoots 
from  above  to  ol)tain  hay  and  straw. 

Cleaning. — The  animals  requiring  daily  removal  of  manure,  that  from 
tied-up  animals — not  sheep,  calves,  or  bulls  necessarily,  or  at  least  pro- 
portionately less — are  arranged  in  strict  accordance  with  economy  of  la- 
bour, and  may  be  done  by  rail,  b}^  hand,  or  by  barrow — throwing  the 
manure  over  the  low  fence  that  separates  the  pit  from  the  railway. 

Water  and  Weighing. — These  should  be  central,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
great  roads  c^  the  building, where  waggon-loads,  animals,  or  anything  else 
may  be  weighed,  and  all  live  stock  drink  under  cover.  There  should  also 
be  a  weighscale  on  the  track  opposite  the  feed-room^  in  order  to  check 
quantity  given  per  head  when  necessary. 

Outside  Courts. — Any  number  and  arrangement  of  these  are  simple, 
and  would  be  required  for  poultry,  sheep,  and  bulls. 
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Aspect. — Tlie  way  in  wliich  the  l)uil(lin<,'  faces  east,  west,  north,  or 
south  is  important.  Horses  having  to  go  to  work  early  and  return  late, 
sunshine  is  not  so  material  to  their  range  as  other  animals  that  are  housed 
all  clay,  so,  therefore,  the  im})lementsand  horses  should  have  the  northern 
aspect. 

Access  to  Burn. — The  large  diameter  of  the  building  adnuts  of  an  easy 
slope  on  one  half  of  it,  so  that  this  access  is  under  cover,  and  practically 
there  need  be  no  barn  door  of  tlio  present-day-style,  and  no  opening  ex- 
cept for  ventilation.  The  slope  of  this  roadway  to  barn  will  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  ground  plan,  and  lands  above  to  suit  division  of  mows. 

Plan. — The  principles  thus  laid  down  are  illustrated  on  the  accompany- 
ini'  plans.  I  invite  the  most  severe  criticism  upon  their  details.  The  cir- 
cular form  is  best  adapted  for  such  an  illustration,  but  an  octagon,  an 
ellipse,  or  even  a  square  would  answer,  though  not  so  conveniently. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  circular  building  should  not  serve  in 
actual  practice ;  the  expense,  I  think,  would  be  more. 

Description  of  Circular  Farm  Buildings. 


The  principles  of  construction  .and  arrangement  have  already  been  ex- 
plained, and  though  the  plan  and  section  are  plain  enough  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  add  some  explanations. 

The  size  can,  of  course,  be  more  or  less,  according  to  )-e(iuirements  ;  in 
this  example  the  diameter  is  150  feet.  The  building  is  a  complete  circle, 
cut  on  the  ground  floor  into  quadrants  by  two  cross-roads  wide  and  high 
enough  for  a  waggon  load,  and  occupied  at  their  intersection  by  a  weigh- 
scale  of  the  usual  kind — say  three  tons  maximum.  Across  the 
diameter  in  any  direction  the  ground  floor  is  divided  into  nine  parts 
— that  is  a  centre  with  four  on  each  side.  Entering  at  any  of  tlie 
four  main  doors,  the  first  section  is  laid  ofl*  for  the  lighter  class  of  animals 
such  as  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  cows,  and  those  required  for  labour,  as  horses. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  implements,  manure  and  bulls  are  also  in 
this  section.  Immediately  adjoining  this  outer  rim  is  the  hand-car  rail- 
way— completely  round  the  building,  having  no  break  whatever,  and 
forming  the  second  section.  The  third  section  is  occupied  by  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  except  cows,  one  quadrant  being  devoted  to  fattening  stock,  and  the 
other  to  young  cattle  ;  another  to  calves,  and  the  hospital ;  and  the  fourth 
to  food  preparing  arrangements,  such  as  boil-house,  feed-room,  from  which 
all  prepared  food  is  distributed  by  the  hand-car.  It  will  now  be  observed 
that  every  animal  in  the  building  can  be  supplied  with  food,  at  head,  by 
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this  circular  railway  ;  that  hay  and  straw  from  shoots  above  connect  with 
the  same,  and  can  ho  taken  to  all  parts  ri;^dit  ami  left.  A  largo  part  of 
the  manure  can  also  be  taken  to  yard  by  car,  in  addition  to  water  and  any 
form  of  material.  The  fourth  section  is  the  root  and  feed  stones,  with 
water  from  a  well  for  general  use — easily  aj)proached  from  all  (piarters. 
Light,  if  required  at  any  particular  point,  may  be  secured  easily,  as  shown 
in  section ;  ventilation  is  abundant  with  all  the  roads,  and  may  be  ailded 
to  by  over-head  traps  to  any  of  the  sections,  as  example  at  A  on  section  of 
horse  stable.  The  licpiid  from  manure  and  all  the  stables  is  collected  in 
tanks,  so  as  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  or  retlistributed  over  the  pile.  Rain- 
water from  the  roof  also  is  stored  underground,  to  bo  utilized  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  entrance  to  the  barn  slopes  from  the  ground  level  of  outside 
wall  to  the  centre — being  an  easy  ascent  of  one  in  five.  The  conduction 
of  light  from  the  window  dome  is  a  special  feature — that,  in  a  smaller 
building,  may  not  be  necessary,  but  hero  of  importance,  especially  as  it  is 
of  some  practical  value  to  form  the  intersection  of  the  cross-roads  where 
the  weighscale  stands  into  a  show  ring,  where,  for  example,  a  purchaser 
can  examine  any  animal  on  a  wet  day.  This  show  ring  could  be  extended 
to  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

On  landing  in  the  barn  from  the  sloping  roadway,  the  horses  and  wag- 
gon can  be  driven  all  round  between  the  mows — there  being  a  centre  and 
one  side  mow,  that  can  be  made  into  many  divisions.  Two  granaries  take 
up  part  of  the  outside  mows,  and  the  space  above  all,  right  up  to  the  roof, 
is  ample  for  largo  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  ;  indeed,  the  waggon-way 
itself  could,  in  a  press,  be  utilized  for  storage. 

If  it  is  imperative  that  the  manufacturer  should  have  extensive  and 
skilfully  designed  buddings  and  machinery,  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
the  fai'mer  who  is  determined  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  should  have 
suits  of  farm  buildings  which  will  enable  him  to  economise  on  all  hands. 

Model  Farm  Buildings  in  mixed  husbandry  should  possess,  amongst 
other  main  essentials 


Ample  accommodation. 

Permanency. 

Light — under  regulation. 

Ventilation — under  regulation. 

Drainage. 

Isolated  hospital  for  sick  animals. 

Carpenter's  shop. 

Water,  hard  and  soft. 
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Liquid  manure  tank. 

Rat  proof  walls. 

Ice  house. 

Cellar  for  preserving  green  fodder. 

Room  for  night  watch. 


^h^  gr^iinagt  of  tli^  Jfarin. 


T  may  seera  unnecessary  to  inquire,  in  the  present  day,  wliat 
drainage  really  is.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  on  draining  operations,  and  one  may 
therefore  be  disposed  to  say  that,  had  the  subject  not  been 
thoroughly  understood,  a  check  would  have  been  put  upon 
the  expenditure  long  ere  now.  But  though  such  an  infer- 
ence as  this  may  so  far  be  justifiable,  yet  there  are  no  good 
grounds  for  its  being  laid  down  and  adhered  to.  I  fear 
that,  if  the  truth  were  told,  it  would  be  seen  that  drainage 
is  not  understood  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be ;  and,  in  consequence,  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  are  being  expended  injudiciously  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  very  important  improvement.  It  is  right  tliat  we  should 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  drainage,  in  connec- 
tion with  improving  operations.  We  may  consider  this  important  under- 
taking in  two  aspects — 1st,  Negatively,  in  its  preventing  evil ;  and,  2nd, 
Positively,  in  its  effecting  good. 

If  the  soil  and  sub-soil  ai-e  charged  with  water  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  pores  and  interstices  are  full  and  overflowing,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  crops  grown  upon  it  can  have  even  a  good  yield.  The  evils  en- 
tailed upon  the  soil  by  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  are  of  various  kinds. 
There  is,  first,  a  mechanical  injury  done  to  it.  Its  particles,  when  they 
happen  to  be  clayey  in  their  nature,  are  made  to  cohere  so  as  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  atmospheric  air  in  its  interior.  In  consequence  it  be- 
comes cold  and  sour,  and  is  less  easily  wrought  than  it  ought  to  be.  Who 
has  not  seen  an  undrained  clay  field  lying  at  seed-time  in  too  wet  a  state 
to  be  sown,  while  all  the  drained  land  in  the  vicinity  has  been  seeded  in 
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a  satisfactory  manner,  without  feeling  that  great  and  permanent  evil  was 
being  done  to  it  ?  That  water  docs  not  stagnate  in  the  soil  without  mak- 
in<^  it  poorer  and  more  unproductive  than  it  would  be  were  it  lying  in  a 
drv  state.  Then,  as  the  fVirmor  is  often  compelled,  by  the  advance  of  the 
season,  to  work  his  undraincd  land  before  it  is  nearly  dry  enough,  the 
pressure  from  the  feet  of  the  horses  bakes  it,  and  greatly  reduces  its  per- 
meability. 

The  soil,  in  this  way,  is  injured  mechanically  as  well  as  chemically,  for 
stagnant  water  does  a  two-fold  injury.     Chemists  tell  us,  that  evapora- 
tion is  productive  of  cold.     Now,  if  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  is  to 
be  evaporated  from  the  soil  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face stratum  will  necessarily  be  considerably  lowered.     It  takes  as  much 
heat  to  evaporate  a  cubic  inch  of  water  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
5^  inches  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.     To  evaporate  an  inch  of 
rainfall  from  an  acre  of  land,  requires  an  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun, 
which  would  be  sufHcient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  dry  soil  of  a 
whole  acre,  to  the  depth  of  10  inches,  no  less  than  99  degrees.     When  we 
consider  that  upwards  of  25  inches  of  rain-fall  are  evaporated  in  many 
parts  during  a  year,  the  enormous  importance  of  under-drainage,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  temperature  of  the  soil  from  being  lowered,  can- 
not fail  to  be  observed.     A  wet  soil,  which   must  become  dry  in  spring 
mainly  by  a  process  of  evaporation,  will  always  bo  cold ;  and  the  crops 
grown  upon  it  will  be  later  than  if  it  were  freed  from  its  stagnant  water 
by  a  system  of  under-drainage.     Even  the  tem{)erature  of  a  district  is 
considerably  lowered  by  there  being  much  eva{)oration  from  the  soil. 
Hence  the  liability  to  injury  from  frosts,  of  those  crops  in  late  districts, 
that  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  marshy  land. 

It  is  well  known,  also,  that  while  stagnant  water  is  a  bad  conductor 
downwards  of  the  heat  which  its  surf:<.ce  receives  from  the  sun's  rays,  it 
readily  communicates  cold  to  the  soil  lying  underneath.  The  greater 
part  of  the  heat  which  is  absorbed  by  a  badly  drained  soil  is  radiated  into 
space  in  the  night-time  ;  whereas  in  dry,  well  wrought  land,  much  of  it 
is  stored  up  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  becomes  useful  afterwards  in 
stimulating  the  growth  of  the  produce.  When  there  is  stagnant  water  in 
the  soil,  there  must  be  a  development  of  acids,  and  compounds  of  various 
kinds,  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  ci-ops  grown  upon  it.  As  new  rain 
falls,  and  is  mixed  with  the  old  water,  a  mutual  decomposition  and  re- 
conversion of  the  compound  substances  j)resent,  is  the  natural  consequence  ; 
but  as  these  mixtures  are  injurious  to  vegetable  life,  in  a  chemical  sense, 
while  the  water  itself  is  also  hurtful  to  the  land  both  chemically  and  me- 
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chanically,  the  crop  at  the  time  is  checked  in  growth,  and  its  harvest 
yield  is  necessarily  diminished. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  evils  entailed  upon  land  by  the  presence  of 
stagnant  water.  But  thorough  drainage,  by  its  negative  or  preventa- 
tive action,  does  away  with  all  these  evils,  and  increases  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

['^he  positive  action  of  drainage  is  very  varied  in  its  nature.  It  pro- 
motes the  aeration  of  the  soil, and  the  circulation  of  rain  water  through  its 
pores  and  interstitial  canals.  All  the  openings  in  the  soil  must  be  filled 
either  with  water  or  atmospheric  air,  and  in  displacing  the  former  we  in- 
troduce the  latter.  Now,  in  addition  to  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
of  which  atmospheric  air  principally  consists,  it  contains  carbonic  acid, 
nitric  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  other  gaseous  compounds,  intro- 
duced into  it  by  natural  and  artificial  exhalations.  As  these  ingredients 
come  into  contact  with  the  mineral  matters  of  the  soil,  they  change  their 
nature  either  by  a  proces-5  of  oxidation  and  consequent  reduction,  or  hya 
direct  union  of  elements  so  as  to  eflect  a  true  chemical  decomposition. 
Here  is  a  field  of  tenacious  land,  we  shall  suppose,  which  has  been  lying 
in  a  wet  unprofitable  state  for  a  great  many  years.  In  consequence  of 
atmospheric  air  being  excluded  from  'ts  interstices,  both  its  mineral  and 
vegetable  constituents  are  lying  in  an  inert  useless  state.  But  we  drain 
it  eflfectually,  and  by  an  immediate  introduction  of  atmospheric  air  into 
the  openings  from  which  the  water  has  been  withdrawn,  we  set  af  ot  a 
series  of  most  important  chemical  transformations.  The  vegetable  mat- 
ter absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  gradually  reduced  to  its  qlenients. 
Some  of  the  mineral  bodies,  such  as  those  having  a  considerable  quantity 
of  iron  in  their  texture,  are  likewise  oxidized  ;  and  instead  of  being  any 
longer  poisonous  to  cultivated  plants,  as  they  formerly  were,  they  become 
perfectly  harmless,  if  not  even  productive  of  good.  Then,  by  the  agency 
of  rain  water  and  air,  there  are  many  inorganic  ingredients  which  arc 
slowly  disintegrated,  and  their  elements  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  buildini; 
up  of  vegetable  structures.  We  have  here  a  very  obvious  explanation  how 
it  is  that  wet  land,  rich  in  vegetable  and  mineral  substances,  is  usually 
very  productive  for  several  years  after  being  drained.  Its  constituent-^ 
begin  at  once  to  exert  an  influence  on  growing  plants;  and  hence,  if 
the  land  be  under  the  control  of  a  f!\rmer  who  is  desirous  rather  to  take 
from  than  to  give  to  it,  he  has  the  power  of  robbing  it  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

Rain  water  is  one  of  our  best  natural  fertilizers ;  and  any  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  soil,  calculated  to  promote  its  percolation  through  its  pores,  must 
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be  attended  with  great  advantages.  Even  ])urc  water  is  of  much  vahie, 
in  conveying  tlio  elements  of  fertility  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  but  rain 
water  contains  ingredients  which  make  it  valuable  as  a  direct  fertilizer. 
It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  therefore,  which  cannot  be 
too  speedily  got  rid  of,  but  rather  as  an  cnricher  of  the  soil,  thi'ough  the 
mass  of  which  it  ought  to  percolate  slowly,  in  order  that  its  useful  parts 
may  be  completely  extracted.  There  are  considerable  differences  of  opi- 
nion amongst  scientific  men  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  various  en- 
riching substances  that  are  usually  to  be  found  in  rain  water ;  but  all 
a'Tce  that  it  contains  some  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters  of  less  practical  importance.  Now,  in  a  properly  drained  soil,  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  these  ingredients,  in  impregnating  the  jmrticlcs,  and 
increasing  their  efiects  in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants.  Lideed,  there 
can  be  no  fertility  without  rain  water  ;  and  its  beneficial  action  upon  tlie 
soil  and  subsoil  is  oidy  to  be  obtained  by  sj'stematic  drainage.  "  The 
introduction  of  water  to  a  soil,"  says  Liebig,  "  is,  properly  speaking,  an 
introduction  of  alkalies."  And  so  it  is;  for,  on  well-drained  land,  rain 
water  is  unquestionably  a  liquid  manure.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  its  di- 
rect manurial  and  decomposing  effects  on  the  soil,  that  we  must  look  on 
rain  water  as  a  valuable  fertilizer.  It  carrries  heat  into  the  ground,  and 
thus  the  land  becomes  warmer  and  earlier  than  it  was  before.  It  also 
washes  out  noxious  substances,  and  carries  them  into  the  drain-channels) 
or  leaves  them  harmless  in  the  ground. 

The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  moisture,  in  the  form  of  dew  or  aqueous 
vapour,  is  greatly  increased  by  a  complete  system  of  under-draina<re  being 
carried  out.  And  there  can  be  no  question  whatever,  that  the  land  which 
ahsorbs  most  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  is  usually  the  best  adapted 
for  the  production  of  crops.  "  The  power  of  soils  to  absorb  water  from 
the  air,"  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  "is  much  connected  with  fertility. 
^Vhen  this  power  is  great,  the  plant  is  supplied  with  moisture  in  dry  sea- 
sons ;  and  the  effect  of  evaporation  in  the  day  is  counteracted  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  acjueous  va]iour  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  interior  parts  of 
the  soil,  during  the  day,  and  by  both  the  exterior  and  interior  during  the 
night."  It  is  only  those  soils,  of  course,  that  are  finely  comminuted  to  a 
considerable  depth,  that  absorb  the  largest  quantity  of  moisture  ;  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  under-draining  being  followed  up  by  a  deep  and  thorough 
system  of  cultivation. 

Wc  see.tiierefore,  that,  in  inquiring  what  drainage  really  is,  we  discover 
that  it  is  an  operation  upon  the  soil,  calculated  to  remove  superfluous 
water,  to  the  depth  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  roots  of  cultivated  plants 
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arc  likely  to  ramify.  When  we  endeavonr  to  ascertain  what  it  actually 
does,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  is  an  improvement  which,  if  properly  car- 
ried out,  will  both  prevent  evil  from  being  done  to  the  soil,  and  prove  a 
carrier  of  fertilizing  substances  into  it,  through  the  instrumentality  of  rain 
water  and  atmospheric  air. 


COMMENCING   DRAINAGE   WORKS. 


As  a  preliminary  to  its  being  brought  into  a  maximum  state  of  fertility, 
every  kind  of  bibulous  soil  requires  to  be  thoroughly  drained ;  and,  with 
clays,  drainage  is,  in  all  cases,  an  absolute  necessity.     Even  on  soils  that 
are  com))arativoly  porous,  great  errors  have  been  committed  in  fonninif 
drains  at  too  wide  intervals  ;  and,  in  heavy  land,  the  mistake,  if  fallen  in- 
to, is  immensely  greater.     For  the  sake  of  an  ill-judged  economy,  we  arC) 
in  many  cases,  tempted  to  put  in  drains  at  great  distances  apart,  beli3ving 
that  depth  will  compensate  for  width.     Than  this,  there  can  be  no  greater 
mistake;  and,  however  carefully  it  should  be  avoided  in  soils  of  medium 
quality,  it  ought  to  be  still  more  so  in  strong  clays.     So  great  is  the  af- 
finity for  water  evinced  by  heavy  liind,  that  it  requires  the  drains  to  be 
placed  at  -:•  ry  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  its  being  made  sufficiently 
dry,  and  capable  of  being  profitably  cultivated.     The  depth  of  the  drains, 
on  such  soils,  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence  than  their  distance  apart; 
but  there  are,  notwithstanding,  various  theoretical  consideiations  which 
go  to  prove  the  value  of  deep  over  shallow  drainage,  even  in  the  strongest 
clays.     In  a  dense,  unctuous  soil,  the  pores  and  interstitial  canals  are  of 
much  smaller  sectional  area  than  those  of   light  land;  and  hence,  in  the 
former,  a  greater  [)erpendicular  weight  of  water  is  necessary  to  overcome 
capillary  resistance,  than  is  required  in  the  latter. 

I  have  said,  that  so  bibulous  are  ordinary  clays,  that  it  is  only  by 
drains  placed  very  closely  together,  that  completely  effective  drainage  can 
be  secured.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  clay  o^  any  particular  geological  forma- 
tion, but  to  all  heavy  land  containing  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  pure  clay, 
so  called,  and  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  lime.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
drainage  systems  which  have  been  adopted  in  past  years  must  be  satisfied 
that  a  very  small  part  of  the  strong  clays  that  have  been  drained,  have,  Id 
reality,  been  effectively  dried.  They  liave,  in  too  many  instances,  been 
brought  into  that  tough,  soured  state  that  half-drained,  heavy  land  as 
sumes ;  and  are,  therefore,  not  only  ill  to  work,  but  when  under  green 
crops,  are,  in  wet  seasons,  far  from  being  so  productive  as  they  ought  to  be. 
But  tins  is  an  evil  that  may  surely  be  avoided;  and,  though  the  cost  of 
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draining  clays,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  should  be  more  than  the  rate.s 
conunonly  thouglit  of,  the  question  of  ultimate  profit  is  the  principal  one 
to  take  into  consideration.  Clays  are  intrinsically  of  greater  value  than 
Iji'ht  soils ;  and,  though  the  expense  of  gaining  access  to  their  organic  in- 
<,'redients  is  greater  in  the  foi-mor  than  in  the  latter,  yet  they  are  worth  all 
the  additional  outlay. 

DRAINAGK   OUTLETS. 
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In  commencing  dra 
thing  requiring  attention  is  tne  improvement  or  tiie  main  water-cour.' 
into  which  the  covered  outfalls  are  to  be  discharged.  If  a  sluggish  river  or 
a  dead-level  ditch,  half-grown  up  with  rank  vegetation,  is  to  be  left  undeep- 
eiied  when  adjoining  fields  are  being  drained,  then  the  probability  is,  that 
the  outlets  which  are  now  formed  but  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  these 
inipcrf('ct  'vatcr-ways,  will,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  bo  grown  up,  but 
back-water  will  injure  the  whole  inland  oj)erations  to  sutdi  an  extent,  that 
the  drains  will  cease  to  be  any  longer  eftective.  Though  "  prevention  better 
than  cure  "  may  seem  a  very  trite  motto,  yet  it  really  ought  to  be  more 
attended  to,  in  its  practical  application,  to  the  carrying  out  of  drainage 
works,  than  it  usually  is  by  improvers.  The  whole  value  of  the  outlay 
on  draining  will  frequently  be  found  to  hinge  on  tlie  completeness  of  the 
river  and  ditch  outfalls  as  actual  discharging  water-channels.  What- 
ever the  really  necessary  expenditure  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  importance  that  means  should  be  adopted,  to  clean  out  and 
straighten  crooked  water-ways,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  add  to  their  dis- 
charging capacity,  by  increasing  the  descent  of  the  channel,  which  is  to  be 
specially  relied  on. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  undrained  land,  however,  which,  though  not 
-situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  can  yet  be  drained  properly  only  by  the 
application  of  a  great  amount  of  skill  and  expense  in  the  formation  of 
suitable  outfalls.  Take  some  of  the  fiat-lying  land  in  Ontario;  and  just 
consider,  for  a  moment,  how  impossible  it  is  to  drain  them  either  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  unless  some  extraordinary  expensive  provision  is  made  for 
the  securing  of  a  proper  outlet.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  sheet 
of  really  good  land,  extending  to  many  square  miles,  which  seems  to  be 
so  dead  fiat  and  com[)letely  water-logged,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
Jraiu  it.  But  the  impossibility  is  only  imaginary  after  all.  It  is  a  mere 
(luestion  of  skilful  ai)plication  of  means,  that  is  necessary  to  dispel  the 
phantom.  There  is  no  land  in  the  world  so  licrfictly  flat,  thr.t  ivater 
«'iW  not  run  away  from  it  in  properly  cut  channels.     There  may  be  spots 
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that  are  perfectly  dead  level  ;  but  the  fall  on  conti<^ious  pieces  of  gi-oiind, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  is  generally  sufficient  to  make  water  run.  The 
plan  to  adopt,  therefore,  in  draining  long  level  iiats  of  country,  is,  to  go 
far  enough  down  the  descent,  and  bring  up  a  main  level,  so  accurately  cut 
that  no  fall  has  been  lost.  This  will,  in  most  instances,  give  the  required 
facilities  for  getting  rid  of  the  water  discharged  by  the  under  drains 
which  must  then  be  formed.  I  may  be  told  that  this  will  be  costly. 
And  so  it  will  ;  but  in  those  districts  where  the  value  of  the  soil  is  kept 
at  a  very  low  figure,  when  it  might  soon  be  largely  increased  by  the  re- 
moval of  stagnant  water,  the  question  of  expense,  or  mutual  arrangement 
between  neighbouring  farmers  in  respect  thereto,  is  not  the  primary  one. 
Onl}''  convince  the  owner  of  such  land  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  drain  it, 
and  he  will  soon  find  out  that  the  improvement  can  be  effected,  so  as  to 
leave  him  ultimatel}^  a  good  profit  on  the  undertaking. 

At  all  times,  the  aim  in  carrying  out  drainage  works  should  be  to  give 
at  the  first  deep  and  suitable  outfalls  ;  and  afterwards,  too  much  care  can 
scarcely  be  exei'cised  in  keeping  the  open  ditches  and  outlets  free  from 
impediment  of  every  sort.  Once  let  the  chief  outfall  become  gorged  or 
ineffective,  and,  of  necessity,  the  whole  drainage  works  are  likely  to  suffer 


damage. 


DEPTH  AND  DISTANCES  APART  OF  DRAINS. 


We  have  yet  to  find  out  how  deep  and  how  far  apart  the  drains  require  to 
be  in  ordinary  cases,  to  afford  complete  drainage.  It  is  ditiicult  to  deter- 
mine how  deep  the  roots  of  most  species  of  our  cultivated  plants  will  go, 
if  unobstructed  by  noxious  water  or  impenetrable  layers  of  clay.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  roots  of  cereals  and  clovers  will  descend  at 
least  three  feet  into  a  porous  good  subsoil,  and  mangold -wurzel  extends 
its  fibres  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet  in  all  directions.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  exaggeration  in  taking  three  feet  as  the  depth  to  which  all  culti- 
vated soils  should  be  dried.  If  it  is  supposed  that  drains  three  feet  deep 
Avill  be  sufficient  to  secure  this  end,  the  sooner  the  im[)ression  is  given  up 
the  better.  In  all  cases,  the  law  of  capillary  attraction  comes  into  opera- 
tion, and  limits  the  action  of  the  drains  by  at  least  six  or  eight  inches. 
When  one  puts  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  into  water,  the  effect 
of  this  attraction  or  imbibition  is  very  well  seen.  Now,  in  the  soil  tho 
same  process  goes  on,  only  the  earth  and  clay  are  less  bibulous  than  the 
paper,  and  draw  up  the  moisture  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent.  The 
.same  law  may  be  observed  in  operation  when  we  fill  a  series  of  small 
tubes  with  water.     In  the  tubes  which  have  the  largest  calibre — say  that 
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they  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter — the  water  will  be  observed  to  have  a 
slightly  concave  .surface,  that  on  the  outer   edges  being  attracted  up  the 
sides  of  the  glas.s  a  little.     With  tubes  much  smaller,  this  peculiarity  will 
he  still  more  distinctly  seen  ;  and  with  those  that  have  so  small  internal 
openings,  that  they  only  admit  a  fine  wire,  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  water 
will  not  even  run  through  them,  if  they  are  in  short  length.     The  whole 
opening  is  charged  witli  liquid  ;  but,  in  conse(pionce  of  the  attracting  or 
retaining  power  of  the  glass  walls,  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  to  overcome 
this  vis  inedkv  by  natural  means,  we  require  to  add  pressure  fi-om  above, 
hy  iiicreasinc/  the  length  of  the  tuba,  and  filling  it  to  the  surface.     From 
the  nature  of  the  air  canals  which  exist  in  the  .soil,  we  are  justified  in 
comparing  them  to  an  extensive  .series  of  vertical  and  crooked  or  diagon- 
ally arranged  tubes  bundled  together,  with  their  mouths  at  the  surface 
and  their  exit  openings  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  drainage  channels. 
If  the  drains  arc  .shallow,    tliese  tubes    must  of   course  be  short ;    and 
the  head  pressure  being  less  than  if  they  were  long,  they  will  necessarily 
evacuate  the  water  more  slowly  than  if  they  were  longer.     This  theory  is 
completely  borne  out  by  practical  observation;  for,  in  most  cases  (other 
circumstances  being  equal),  deep  drains  run  sooner  and  faster  after  rain 
thai}  shalloiv  ones.     And,  as  the  pores  or  tul>es  of  dense  soils  are  more 
minute  than  those  of  light  or  open  land,  and  will  therefore  require  to  have 
increased  head  pressure  to  promote  the  free  circulation  of  water,  the  theo- 
retical reason  comes  out,   how  it  is  that  drains  require  to  be  deeper  in 
clayey  ground  than  in  any  other  kind  of  soil. 

We  often  meet  with  practical  farmers  who  assert  that,  if  four-feet 
drains  are  adopted  on  heavy  soils,  the  rain  water  falling  upon  the  surface 
will  fail  to  reach  them.  They  suppose  that  most  clays  are  so  impervious 
that  water  cannot  percolate  through  a  stratum  four  feet  thick.  Now,  1 
admit  at  once,  that  there  are  clays  to  be  found,  which  arc  so  plastic  and  so 
< len.se  when  trodden  upon  or  pressed  in  any  way,  that  even  an  inch  in 
tiucknoss  will  hold  a  pool  of  water  for  a  considerable  time.  I  have  seen  a 
'[uantity  of  water  standing  in  a  clay  furrow  for  weeks  together,  with  an 
e.xcellont  pipe-tile  drain  underneath,  having  only  six  inches  of  cover. 
Not  a  drop  found  its  way  into  the  drain  from  the  pool  above  ;  and,  had 
there  been  a  layer  of  clay  but  two  inches  thick,  I  believe  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  What  inference,  then,  are  we  to  draw  from  this 
fact  ?  Are  we  to  argue  that  drains  six  inches  deep  are  not  shallow  enough 
to  permit  the  free  percolation  or  water  from  the  surface  of  dense  clays  ? 
If  six-inch  drains  are  too  deep  in  seme  cases,  what  other  depth  can  we 
make  them,  to  insure  their  efiiciency  ?     We  see  at  once,  therefore,  that,  if 
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we  object  to  deep  drains  in  clays,  simply  because  the  water  will  not  get 
down  to  them  ;  the  objection  applies  eqally  to  shallow  drainage. 

There  can  be  no  mscessity  for  denying  the  fact,  that  neither  shallow  nor 
deep  draifts  will  work  well  at  the  first  in  strong  clays,  if  the  surface  has 
been  much  wrought  upon ;  and  that  even   in  any  case,  deep  drains  will 
not  become  effective  quite  so  soon  as  shallow  drains  will.     The  pores  an^l 
interstices  of  the  soil  which  have  hitherto  been  tilled  with  stagnant  water 
must  be  emptied,  and  the  land  acted  upon  both  by  fi-osts  and  drought,  ere 
the  percolation  is  fairly  begun.     There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  deep 
drainei',  applying  his  principles  to  the  dense  clays,  is  disappointed  to  finij 
the  drainage  less  complete  for  a  time  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect.    He 
is  consequently  sorely  tempted,  at  times,  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
deep  drains  will  not  work  in  the  clays  at  all ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  inclinc'l 
to  revert  to  the  shallow  draining  sy.stem.     Now,  there  arc  several  causes 
why  deep  drains  fail  at  first  to  lay  clay  soils  quite  so  diy  as  they  ought  to 
be.     Perhaps  they  have  been  put  in  at  a  wet  time  of  the  .season,  and  the 
material  filled  in  above  the  pipes  being  little  else  than  mud,  it  m<oj  he 
years  before  the  weather  has  much  effect  in  making  it  liecome  porous. 
We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  drains  being  funned 
when  the  soil  is  tolerably  dry ;  but,  if  this  cannot  be  attained,  care  should 
at  least  be  taken  to  keep  the  covering  of  as  dry  material  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.     But  the  defective  action  of  deep  drcains  may  also  be  the  result 
of  unskilful  management.  The  fact  recjuires  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view, 
that  water  cannot  flow  right  and  left  towards  the  pi{)es  on  a  truly  hori- 
zontal plane.    It  is  idong  a  sloping  line  that  it  must  gravitate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  drain  ;    and,  if  the  soil  is  very  den.se,  the  fall  upon  tliis  line 
must  be  greater  than  it  would  require  to  be  in  porous  land.     If  we  put  in 
drains  at  too  wide  intervals,  these  oblique  water  lines  may  come  to  the 
surface  without  crossing  or  meeting  each  other,  and  hence  the  reason  why, 
in  some  cascc,  where  the  soil  is  imperfectly  drained,  a  wet  strip  is  seen  half 
way  between  the  drains.    It  should  also  be  remembered  that  land  usually 
subsides  considerably  after  being  drained,  and  consequently  those  which 
are  put  in  -i  feet  deep  this  year,  will  not  be  more  than  8  feet  8  inche- 
deep  five  years  hence,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  even  8  or  4  inches  shallower 
in  other  five  years.     This  partly  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  surface  soil 
being  carried  off  by  water,  and  by  the  crops  that  have  been  grown,  but 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  is  the  main  cause  of  the  alteration.  There  may, 
however,  be  another  agency  at  work.     Everyone  knows  that  lime,  and 
other  bodies  that  are  heavier  than  soil,  have  a  tendency  to  sink  when 
placed  upon  the  surface.     And  if  we  apply  the  principle  conversely,  we 
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may  find  that  drain  pipes  filled  with  air,  being  lighter  than  soil,  will  have 
a  tendency  to  rise  towards  the  surface.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the 
fact  requires  no  proof,  that  after  ten  or  twelve  years,  drains  are  found  to 
be  G  or  7  inches  shallower  than  when  they  were  formed.  And  as  drain- 
a!7c  is  generally  intende<l  to  be  a  permanent  improvement ;  as  deep  drains 
permit  a  greater  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air  than  is  possible  with  shallow  drainage ;  and  as  a  much  deeper  and 
more  effective  system  of  cultivation  than  that  presently  in  use  is  advis- 
able in  many  instances  ;  from  all  of  these  reasons,  as  well  as  others  that 
might  be  stated,  I  hold  that  drains  should  be  made  as  nearly  4  feet  deep 
as  possible. 

There  are  various  circumstances,  no  doubt,  which  ought  to  modify  in 
practice  any  general  rule  of  this  kind.     Perhaps  it  is  impossible,  excej)t  at 
an  enormous  expense,  to  get  an  outfall  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  the 
drains  being  made  4  feet.     And,  in  other  cases,  an  immediate  return  on  a 
very  moderate  outlay  may  be  wished ;    and  for  this  purpose,  shallow  or 
30-inch  drains  will  be  preferable.     In  some  insttmces,  particularly  in  very 
dense  tenacious  soils,  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  in  only  3^   feet  drains. 
The  drainage  lines  must  be  kept  so  near  to  each  other,  in  order  to  lay  land 
of  this  kind  dry,  that  the  workmanship  connected  with  4  feet  drains  be- 
comes very  heavy  by  the  acre.    To  obviate  this  evil,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  that  of  reducing  the  depth,  and  bringing  the  drains  a  little  cluser 
together.     If  this  is  done  in  a  skilful  way,  the  drainage  will  prove  ])er- 
fectly  effective,  though  scarcely  so  complete  as  it  would  have  been  with  4 
feet  drains  having  the   same,  or  very  little  greater,  distances  between 
them. 

Far  greater  ei'rors  have  been  committed  in  regard  to  the  distances  apart 
of  drains  than  as  respects  their  depth, 

Rules  applicable  to  every  case  cannot  be  laid  down ;  but  I  can  stiite 
general  principles,  in  reference  to  the  distances  at  which  drains  should  be 
["laced  in  soils  having  specific  characters.  In  very  close  clays,  for  ex- 
ani|)lo,  4-feot  drains  should  be  from  18  to  25  feet  apart.  If  the  depth  is 
reduced  by  G  inches,  18  to  21  feet  will  be  wide  enough.  Then,  on  more 
porous  though  still  rather  tenacious  land,  25  to  30  feet  intervals  do  very 
well,  when  the  depth  is  four  feet ;  and  on  very  porous  soils,  40  to  50  feet, 
and  even  still  greater  widths,  will  be  sufficient.  In  many  instances,  a  few 
Well-directed  drains  will  remove  the  injurious  spring  or  pent-up  waters 
iiom  a  large  extent  of  land.  The  piece  of  ground  to  be  operated  upon  in 
this  special  way,  mostly  requires  a  careful  inspection,  and  to  be  treated  ac- 
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cording  to  the  peculiarities  it  may  present ;  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  a  rule  invariably  correct  when  applied  to  practice. 


MAIN   DRAINS. 


Having  ascertained  what  depth  and  distances  asunder  the  ordinary  sur- 
face-water under-drains  in  any  particular  field  ought  to  be,  the;  carryini; 
out  of  the  woiks  will  next  demand  attention.     In  laying  down  the  main 
and  furrow  drain  lines  a  levelling  instrument  sliould  always  be   used,  if 
there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about  there  1>oing  a  good  declivity  on  the 
surface.      This  is  more   particularly  necessary  in  the  formation  of  the 
outfalls.  In  very  flat  ground,  it  is  sometimes  a  most  difficult  matter  to  i^et 
sufficient  declivity  to  insure  a  self-cleansing  action.     As  the  usefulness  of 
most  drainage  works  depends  very  largely  on  the  proper  formation  of  the 
discharging  outlets,  no  reasonable  amount  of  expense  should  be  .spareil  in 
making  the.se  a.s  complete  as    possible.      If    they   ai-e   to  be  open,  the 
sides  of   the  cutting  should  be  formed  at  an  angle  of  4o' ;    and  if  the 
material    is  very    liable    to  slip,   an  angle  of    40",   or  even    less,    will 
be   sufficiently   steep.      All   the   excavated  soil  sliould  be  thrown  well 
back   from  the  edges,   as   it  will  have  a  tendency,  if  left  too  near,  to 
make  the  sides  give  way.     When  the  cutting  is  too  deep  to  be  left  open. 
horse-shoe  tiles,  or  circular  pipes  of  large  calibre,  should  be  laid  in  it.    It 
is  rarely  advisable  to  lay  several  open  tiles  abreast  or  atop,  as  the  sides 
obstruct  the  water,  and  silt  is  deposited,  with  considerable  injury  to  the 
drain.     To  save  a  little  expense  many  drainers  commit  the  serious  mistake 
of  not  going  far  enotigh  down  the  fall  to  secure  a  deep  and  effijctivo  outlet; 
and  others  put  in  pipes  that  are  mucli  too  small  for  the  work  they  have 
to  perform. 

It  requires  some  skill  to  arrange  the  main  drains  in  a  field,  so  as  to 
catch  every  hollow  in  it,  without  adding  considerably  to  the  cost ;  and  it 
also  needs  much  care  to  keep  the  levels  properly,  in  cutting  the  drains. 
When  the  main  drains  are  very  long,  they  should  have  overflow  branches 
at  various  points.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  drain  four  feet  deep  runs  par- 
allel with  an  open  ditch  which  is  fully  three  feet  in  depth,  then  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  if  a  few  branches  be  carried  into  the  latter,  the  pressure  on  the 
main  during  great  floods,  supposing  it  incapable  of  venting  the  water,  will 
never  be  more  than  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half.  This  can  only  be  done, 
of  course,  when  there  is  an  open  ditch,  into  which  the  overflow  branches 
may  be  carried.  At  important  junctions,  and  in  places  where  there  are 
sharp  curves,  there  should  also  be  sediment  wells  in  the  main  drains,  each 
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covered  by  a  stone  [daced  far  enough  below  the  surface  to  be  out  of  reach 
(if  the  plougii.  All  important  discharging  vents  should  be  provided  with 
stone  or  cast-iron  ends,  and  light  gratings  or  a  wooden  box,  in  districts 
subject  to  extreme  frosts,  the  ordinary  tile  being  liable  to  crumble 
away.  Each  outlet  should  be  numbered  and  registered  in  the  regular 
ilralnage  book  of  the  farm.  How  often  do  we  see  the  mouths  of  main 
drains  laid  into  open,  imperfectly  cleaned  ditches  and  no  means  being 
taken  to  mark  their  positions,  they  are  .soon  overgrown,  and,  perhaps,  stop- 
ped u])  altogether. 

If  the  main  drain  discharges  itself  into  an  open  ditch,  there  oiight  to  be 
a  drop  of  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  ;  and,  in  every  ca.se  where  it  is  po.ssible 
to  obtain  it,  the  main  .should  be  four  to  six  inches  deeper  than  the  side 
drains.  The  latter  ought  to  join  the  former,  not  exactly  at  right  angles, 
but  with  a  slight  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  fall.  And  the  workman 
who  lays  the  pipes,  should  be  most  careful  to  cut  a  large  enough  opening 
in  the  main  to  vent  all  the  water  discharged  by  each  side-drain,  and  then 
to  pack  the  joint  all  round  with  stone  chips. 

LATERAL,   SIDE,   OR   FURROW  DRAINS. 

In  laying  out  the  side  drains,  in  lands  which  can  only  be  dried  by  the 
parallel  system  of  drainage,  there  are  certain  general  rules  which  require 
to  be  observed.     If  the  ground  is  lying  in  narrow,  round-backed  ridges,  it 
may  save  considerable  cutting  to  put  a  drain  into  each   furrow.     But,  in 
many  cases,  there  will  be  no  saving  cflected,  in  the  aggregate,  by  adopting 
this  plan.     More  pipes   will  be  required  to  drain  an  acre,  than  would  be 
necessary  with  the  drains  placed  at  regular  intervals ;  and   hence  the 
amount  saved  on  the  cutting  is  lost  on  the  material.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 
person  who  gives  advice  in  regard  to  the  operations,  to  estimate  the  com- 
parative cost,  under  each  system  ;  and,  keeping  both  cheapness  and  elh- 
ciency  in  view,  he  ought  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.     In 
general,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  old 
furrows.    Let  the  drains  be  laid  off  at  regular  intervals,  to  suit  the  nature 
uf  the  soil,  and  carried  through  either  ridges  or  f  urrow.s,  as  they  may  come 
in  the  way.  The  fact  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  however,  that, with 
thi.s  niode  of  draining,  it  is  necessary  subsequently  to  combine  a  levelling 
process  of  the  soil.     Rain-water  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  descend  immediately  above  the  pipes.     Where- 
ever  it  falls,  thore  it  ought  to  descend,  and  then  find  its  way  laterally  to 
the  draiu  channel  on  either  side.     On  well-drained  land,  there  ought  to  bo 
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no  liigh  ridges,  with  deep,  open  furrows  between.     The  surface  should  bo 
nearly  level.     Though,  in  one  respect,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  impor- 
tance whether  draii\-lines  arc  sti-aight  or  crook  ?t,  in  anotlier  light,  it 
i.s  advisable  that  they  should  bo  as  free  as  po.«f:       .  from  bends.     When  a 
a  plan   of  the    drains  is  kept, — and  on  every  well-managed   farm,    the 
drains  will  bo  accurately  mapped — it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  find  out 
any  part  of  a  straight  drain  that  may  have  gone  wrong,  by  merely  ruimirifj 
a  line  between  any  two  points  of  it.     Now,  in  a  crooked  or  badly  laid 
out  drain,  this  is  not  so  easily  done ;  and,  as  it  does  not  ad<l  to  the  expense 
of  the  workmanship,  there  can  be  no  objections  to  a  straight  lino  boim' 
preferred.     It  is  well,  also,  in  cutting  the  drains,  to  keep  the  face  as  to 
slope,  the  same  on  both  sides.     If  one  side  is  cut  .so  as   to  overhang  the 
<lrain,  the  chances  are,  that,   if  the  soil  is  slippery  in  its  nature,  and  the 
weather  wet,  it  will  give  way,  and  fall  in.     And,  besides,  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  lay  down  a  standard  of  excellence  for  *-he  guidance  of  the  work- 
men,and  encourage  them  to  aim  atreachingtha         ndard.  Inferior  drainers 
are  generally  as  defective  in  the  formation  of  .        ottcm  of  the  drain,  as 
in  the  cutting  of  any  other  part  of  it.     In  all  cases,  the  bottom  should  be 
the  exict  width  of  the  pipe  to  be  laid  in  it;  but  very  often  it  is  far  wider 
than  it  ooght  to  be.     The  result  is,  that  the  pipes  roll  about  *,oo  much,  and, 
of  necessity,  collars  must  be  used  in  order  to  keep  them  .  -.  line.    Surely  it 
would  be  rruch  hotter  to  make  the  solid  soil  act  as  a  collar ;  ai:d  this  end  is 
completely  attained  by  keeping  the  bottom  the  exact  size  of  the  pipe. 
Should  the  subsoil  be  too  hard  to  admit  of  a  narrow  neat  bottom  being 
formed,  then  the  pipes  may  easily  be  kept  in  line  by  carefully  packing 
the  sides  with  bits  of  clay  or  stone. 

In  flat  lands,  the  etHcioncy  of  the  drains  depends  very  much  on  tlie 
accuracy  with  which  the  levels  are  kept.  There  should  be  no  pools  of 
water  in  the  bottom  of  a  drain.  The  workman  ought  to  be  such  an  adept 
in  the  use  of  the  cleaning  tools,  that  the  bottom,  if  even  very  nearly  dead 
level,  may  have  no  standing  water  in  it.  A  great  many  drainers  Civi 
judge  very  accurately  in  regard  to  levels  simply  by  the  eye ;  but  a  far 
greater  number  are  altogether  deceived  by  it.  Hence  the  reason  why  the 
drainage  engineer  meets  so  frequently  with  workmen  who  will  persist  in 
affirming  that  there  is  no  declivity  upon  the  land,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, they  cannot  get  the  drains  to  i'le  depth,  while,  all  the  time,  it  w 
merely  their  judgment  that  is  at  fault.  This  is  frequently  very  simpiy 
proved,  by  making  a  little  dam  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  showing 
that,  before  the  water  has  extended  a  certain  number  of  feet  along  the 
channel,  it  has  overrun  a  bank  of  so  many  inches,  representing  the  fall  m 
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tliat  distance  ;  hence,  one  of  the  best  guides  in  cutting  a  drain  is  to  observe 
whether  or  not  the  water  (when  of  course  there  is  any),  leaves  you  as  the 
v)orh  progresses. 

The  kind  of  draining  materials  to  bo  used,  must  depend  very  much  on 
the  comparative  prices  at  which  they  can  bo  obtained  in  the  district;  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  circular  pipes  inside  are  preferable  to  any  other 
kind.     As  the  water  runs  in  a  contracted  channel,  there  is  less  chance  of 
a  pipe-drain  being  choked  by  the  deposition  of  sediment,  than  there  is  in 
the  case  of  horseshoe-shaped  or  fiat-bottomed  tiles,  in  which  the  water  is 
so  much  spread  tiiat  it  has  not  the  power  of  washing  away  a  deposit.    The 
sizes  of  the   pipes  should  be  det'^rnuned  according  to  the  estimated  dis- 
charge from  any  particular  field  about  to  be  drained.     In  long  drains  a 
larger  sized  pipe  sliould  be  laid  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  ends.    For 
150  yards,  at  the  highest  part  of  each  drain,  H-inch  pipes  will  be  found 
suitable  ;  but,  if  there  is  likely  to  be  much  water,  2  and  3-inch  pipes  are 
small  enough  for  the  principal  parts  of  the  drain.     Wherever  the  bottom 
is  soft  or  uneven,  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  collars ;  and  in  that  way,  a 
smaller  sized  pipe  will  do  than  if  there  were  no  collaring — only  it  is  cer- 
tainly advisable,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  make  the  soil  collar  the  pipe, 
in  all  cases  where  this  may  be  practicable. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  lay  the  pipes  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
drain  is  cut.  The  bottom  is  liable  to  become  soft,  and  be  more  or  less  cov- 
ered with  mud,  if  there  is  any  considerable  delay.  In  putting  in  the 
pipes,  it  is  advisable,  in  wet  weather,  to  keep  closely  up  to  the  drain- 
cutter  ;  and  the  laying  ^vork  must  be  done  by  day's  wages,  and  not  by 
contract.  No  drain  oughv,  to  be  laid  till  the  owner  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
rightly  formed  ;  and,  after  the  pipes  are  put  in,  he  must  inspect  them  very 
carefully  befoTe  the  filling  is  commenced.  Should  he,  in  making  this 
inspection,  observe  any  open  joints  in  the  tiles,  he  should  lay  a  small  piece 
of  stone  upon  it. 

There  are  various  modes  of  filling  the  drains  in  use  in  different  districts. 
Some  persons  will  allow  nothing  but  a  paring  of  the  surface  sw^ard  to  be 
laid  next  the  pipes  ;  others  prefer  broken  stones,  or  gravel ;  and  a  third 
class  consider  clay  the  best  of  all  coverings.  In  respect  to  the  use  of  sur- 
■ace  soil,  it  may  only  be  remarked  that,  as  it  is  a  dirtier  substance  than 
clay,  and  fouls  water  much  more  than  it  does,  it  is  not  a  suitable  covering. 
Water,  in  passing  through  it,  is  likely  to  carry  more  injurious  matter  into 
the  pipe-tile  beneath,  than  would  be  the  case  were  there  a  clay  covering. 
The  loss  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  .soil  from  the  surface  is  not 
inconsiderable ;  and,  besides,  water  does  not  percolate  so  readily  through 
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it  as  it  would  through  the  ordinary  kinds  of  bottom  clay.     A  layer  of 
broken  stones,  or  any  other  porous  material,  over  the  pipeage,  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  when  only  surface  water  is  to  be  got  quit  of.     It  is 
imagined  by  some  persons,  that  such  a  covering  facilitates  the  admission 
of  water  into  the  drain ;  and  so  it  does,  no  doubt,  but  thei'e  is  little  advan- 
tage in  this.     I  have  said  already,  that  water  should  be  allowed  to  perco- 
late slowly  towards  the  drains,  tiiat  thereby  its  fertilizing  ingredients  may 
be  thoroughly  extracted.     But,  if  the  water  once  fit  's  a  way  amongst 
these  stones,  it  will  run  along  the  surface,  and  descend  in  little  streams, 
each  of  which  will  carry  more  or  less  earthy  matter  into  the  drain.    In 
practice,  it  has  often  been  found  that,  in  strong  subsoils,  the  interstices  of 
stones  or  gravel,  employed  in  this  way,  were  soon  silted  up,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  covering  became  more  dense  even  than  it  would  have  been 
had  it  consisted  only  of  clay.    Perhaps,  the  best  covering  that  can  be  used, 
is  one  formed  from  bottom  clay,  where  that  can  be  obtained.     If  the  sub- 
soil is  soft,  the  work  may  be  done  in  this  mann-^.r.     A  man,  svith  a  sharp, 
light  digging  spade,  begins  at  one  end  of  the  newly  laid  drain,  and  pares 
off  a  slice  of  clay  a  few  inches  above  the  pipe,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other.     As  the  one  slice  overlaps  Jhe  other  a  little,  and  the  lower 
ends  are  not  completely  severed  from  the  side,  but  only  broken  down,  as  if 
hinged  to  it,  a  solid  roof  of  about  Ih  inches  in  thickness  is  provided. 
During  this  operation  the  man  walks  on  the  top  of  the  paring,  and  gives 
it,  all  along,  suoh  a   pressure  with  the  feet  as  his  weight  affords,  but 
nothing  more.     Besides  providing  an  excellent  shoulder  over  the  pijie,  on 
cither  side,  this  roofing  acts  as  a  filter,  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  mud. 
When  the  clay  is  too  hard  to  be  cut  with  the  spade,  it  is  just  as  well,  per- 
Ijaps,  to  lay  a  row  of  the  more  solid  bottom  pieces  on  the  top  of  the  pipes. 
and  some  fine  material  over  it.     But,  indeed,  if  the  clay  is  filled  in  just  as 
it  comes  out  o^  the  drain,  it  will  do  quite  well,  if  no  large  voids  arc  left. 
Some  saving  may  often  be  effected  by  employing  the  plough,  to  assist  in 
the  filling  operations.     A  large  wooden  mould-board  should  be  fitted  on 
for  the  purpose  ;  and,  by  using  a  long  double-tree,  one  horse  may  walk  on 
the  one  side  of  the  drain,  and  the  other  on  the  other. 

On  the  completion  of  every  kind  of  drainage  works,  means  should  at 
once  be  taken  to  have  the  lines  of  drains  all  accurately  laid  down  upon  a 
plan,  having  a  scale  of  not  less  than  100  feet  to  the  inch.  The  plans  con- 
nected with  each  farm  ought  to  be  bound  up  as  a  book  of  reference.  By 
having  alternately  a  leaf  of  drawing  paper,  on  which  the  drain  lines  are 
delineated  in  strong  blue,  and  a  leaf  of  writing-paper  containing  all  neces- 
sary particulars. 
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PRACTICAL  BENEFITS  DUE  TO  LAND  DRAINAGE. 


Let  us  summarise  the  foregoing  with  a  few  notes  for  more  convenient 
reference  : 

It  has  been  shown  that,  so  far  from  robbing  the  soil  of  that  indispen- 
sable substance,  water,  the  benefit  of  drainage  is  due  to  the  complete  reali- 
alization  of  the  rainfall.  The  practical  advantages  which  naturally 
spring  out  of  the  explanations  already  given  will  be  almost  antici- 
pated. Taking  the  case  of  a  .oil  in  which  the  stagnant  condition  of 
the  water  has  been  converted  i.  ^  a  condition  of  movement,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  following  substantial  advantages  are  reaped. 

1.  An  earlier  Harvest. — In  some  cases  drainage  has  made  a  difference 
of  a  fortnight  in  the  ripening  of  crops.  An  early  harvest  is  certainly  an 
advantage,  especially  in  the  northern  districts,  where  a  late  harvest  is  apt 
to  be  interrupted  by  bad  weather,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  season  of  1883  in 
Ontario  will  mark  an  era  in  drainage  operations,  because  much  rain  com- 
pletely prevented  cropping  onundrained  farms,  while  thoie  adjoining  that 
were  underdi-ained  and  comparatively  unharmed.  An  ea.-ly  harvest  also 
gives  facilities  for  autumn  cultivation. 

2.  A  more  abundant  Harvest. — This  is  a  general  result  of  land  drainage. 
In  some  cases  the  entire  yield  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  operation. 
Where  ordinary  tillage  lands  have  been  well  drained,  the  advantage  has, 
in  many  cases,  been  estimated  at  8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

8.  A^  better  quality  of  Produce. — A  more  wholesome  condition  of  soil 
naturally  causes  a  more  perfect  development  of  the  plant.  Thus  longer 
straw  and  better  filled  ears  are  only  what  might  be  expected.  The  plant 
is  better  able  to  resist  the  insidious  attacks  of  disease,  and  does  not  so 
readily  fall  a  victim  to  mildew,  rust,  and  other  fungoid  attacks,  commonly 
known  as  "  blights." 

4.  A  greater  variety  of  Crops. — On  undrained  soils,  and  especially  on 
Nvet  clays,  the  farmer  rarely  ventures  upon  sowing  i  large  variety  of  crops. 
He  is  compelled  to  allow  a  proportion  of  his  land  to  lie  idle  as  "  bare 
fallow."  After  thorough  drainage,  the  same  land  may  be  made  to  grow  a 
much  larger  variety  of  cultivated  plants,  such  as  roots,  besides  the  cereals, 
and  a  much  better  and  surer  plant  of  clover.  It  must  not, 'however,  be 
thought  that  the  character  of  the  land  is  entirely  changed  by  drainage. 
It  is  altered  and  improved  ;  but  a  clay  soil  will  always  be  critical  to  man- 
age even  after  thorough  drainage,  an<I  the  degree  of  improvement  will  be 
found  to  be  very  various. 
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5.  Tilling  rendered  easier  and  less  expensive. — This  is  an  important 
advantage,  springing  naturally  out  of  the  explanations  already  given.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  working  davs  durinj;  the 
year  upon  drained  land.  On  wet  clay  soils  the  farmer  must  wait  for  his 
land  to  dry.  Nothing  i;:,  more  injurious  than  to  attempt  to  work  clay 
land  when  wet,  and  the  time  so  spent  is  considered  to  be  worse  than 
wasted.  Since  drainage  greatly  shortens  the  period  required  to  dry  land, 
the  number  of  working  days  throughout  the  year  is  considerably  increased, 
and  that  strain  upon  the  horses  of  the  farm,  so  common  at  favourable 
seasons  upon  clay  lands,  is  avoided.  Either,  then,  fewer  horses  will  be 
required,  or  tho.e  which  are  kept  will  be  maintained  in  working  condition 
at  less  cost. 

6.  Applications  of  Manure  more  efedive. — There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  that  of  applying  fertilisers,  in  any  form  ivhatsoever,  to  wet 
land,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  for  insisting  upon  uhorough  drain- 
age a  first  step  towards  improvement.  Neither  oil-cake  given  to  live 
stock,  gypsum  applied  to  the  land,  or  top-dressing  distributed  over  grow- 
ing crops,  will  yield  satisfactory  results  upon  undrained  wet  soils,  but 
after  drainage  all  these  means  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

7.  Health  of  Live  Stock  improved. — Certain  diseases  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  presence  of  stagnant  water.  Although  it  would 
scarcely  bo  correct  to  speak  of  stagnant  water  as  directly  causing  black- 
leg and  red-water  among  cattle,  or  "  rot  "  among  sheep,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  wet  condition  of  soil  induces  the  presence  of  the  active 
causes  of  these  diseases,  and  that  thorough  drainage  tends  to  extirpate 
them. 

8.  The  health  of  the  rural  population  has  also  been  greatly  improved 
in  many  districts  where  drainage  works  have  been  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  and  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  viewing  the  operation  as  of 
national  importance. 

1.  Removes  surpcrfluous  water. 

2.  Allows  free  access  of  air. 

3.  Makes  available  macerials,  that  were  formerly  useless. 

4.  Destroys  injurious  substances. 
6.  Saves  time  and  labour. 

6.  Saves  seed. 

7.  Pulverises  and  cleans. 

8.  Quickens  the  action  of  manures. 

9.  Hastens  harvest. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  FARM- YARD  MANURE. 

Improves  the  nutritive  value  of  crops. 
Retains  moisture  during  drought. 
Gives  a  deeper  soil. 
Improve  water  for  health  of  animals. 
Removes  certain  animal  diseases. 
Improves  the  general  health  of  the  district. 
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FARM-YARD  manure  not  only  is  unrivalled  in  composition. 
but  its  value  is  enhanced  by  its  action  on  the  soil  during 
its  decay.  No  other  manure  exerts  such  a  powerful  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  effect,  and  no  other  can  be  applied  to 
all  sorts  of  land  with  such  positive  certainty  of  effect.  It 
j^  , .  is  also  found  to  be  particularly  durable  in  its  effects,  and 
i(^\  these  merits  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  high 
estimation  in  which  dung  is  held  by  the  farmer. 
General  and  Special  Manures. — The  terms  "  general " 
and  "  special "  are  applied  to  manures  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  capable  of  thoroughly  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  land.  A  field 
from  which  the  constituents  of  wheat,  wool,  bone,  and  milk,  are  being 
perpetually  drained,  can  only  be  kept  up  in  condition  by  the  return  of 
these  in  some  other  form.  Any  substance  which  can  repair  the  entire 
loss  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  general  manure,  just  as  milk,  which  is  well 
known  to  repair  all  waste,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  building  up  the  animal  body,  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  general 
food." 

The  best  type  of  a  general  manure  is  rich  farmyard  dung.  Such  dung 
consists,  first,  of  the  excrements  and  urine  of  animals  fed  liberally  upon 
roots,  hay,  and  probably  corn  and  cake.  These  voidings  are  rich  in  all  the 
ash-constituents  of  j^lants  as  well  as  nitrogen.  In  addition,  there  is  straw 
in  abundance,  so  that  well  mixed  and  made  farmyard  manure,  contains  all 
the  elements  of  both  grain  and  straw,  and  is  therefore  well  calculated  to 
give  back  to  a  field  what  it  has  lost  in  the  ordinary  course  of  husbandry. 
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Chemical  study  furthei-  confirms  this  view,  and  shows  that  this  popular 
manure  stands  forward  prominently  as  a  true  "general  manure." 

These  remarks  sufficiently  show  the  importance  of  farmyard  manure. 
It  is,  however,  well  known  to  all  practical  men,  that  under  the  term  dung, 
or  farmyard  manure,  much  comparatively  worthless  material  may  Iw 
included.  The  quality  of  dung  depends  upon  a  considerable  number  of 
circumstances,  which  mav  be  thus  enumerated  : 

1.  Upon  the  species  of  animal  producing  it. 

2.  Upon  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

3.  Upon  the  food  of  the  animal. 

4.  Upon  the  accommodation  of  the  animal. 

5.  Upon  the  amount  and  cjuality  of  the  litter  supplied. 
G.  Upon  the  management  during  its  accumulation. 

7.  Upon  its  after-treatment. 

The  domestic  animals  which  furnish  the  farmer  with  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  manure-heap  are  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs,  and  in  rarer  cases 
sheep.  The  dung  of  cattle  forms  the  staple.  It  is  generally  of  a  somewhat 
thin  and  watery  consistency,  and  is  consequently  not  likely  to  heat  rap- 
idly, even  when  massed  together.  The  cool  character  of  cow  dung  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  grooms  employ  it  to  stuff  their  horses'  feet  at 
night  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  cool  and  moist.  Horse  dung  is 
voided  in  a  drier  state,  and  is  therefore  much  hotter  in  its  character. 
Horse  dung  is  chosen  by  gardeners  to  make  their  hot-beds,  and  to  place 
under  forcing  frames.  If  heaped  together  in  large  quantities,  it  is  liablt' 
to  a  form  of  dry-rot  or  "  fire-fang,"  which  is  readily  detected  by  a  white 
dust  that  soon  encrusts  the  straws,  and  causes  dryness  and  lightness 
throughout  the  mass. 

Pig  dung  is  cool  in  its  nature,  like  that  of  cattle. 

Owing  to  these  differences  of  nature,  it  is  desirable  that  dung  should  he 
well  mixed  together,  and  this  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  design- 
ing of  farm-buildings. 

Age  and  Condition  of  thk  km^iXh.—Adult  animals  allow  a  larger 
proportion  of  nutritive  food-constituents  to  pass  through  the  alimentary 
canal  than  young  and  growing  animals.  Phosphates  are  reserved  for  the 
formation  of  bone,  nitrogen  and  salts  for  the  development  of  muscle  and 
blood,  in  the  case  of  young  animals ;  whereas,  in  mature  bodies,  the  pro- 
cesses of  decay  and  elimination  keep  pace  with  tho.se  of  nutrition.  Lean 
animals  absorb  more  nutritive  matter  from  the  food  supplied  than  those 
which  are  fat  or  forward  in  condition.   Hence  the  dung  of  fatting  bullocks 
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becomes  richer  as  thoy  ri[)on.  Coius  in  calf  and  in  milk  are  in  the  same 
condition,  with  reference  to  the  food  consumed,  as  growing  cattle,  for  they 
have  not  only  to  feed  &f(ntiis,  but  in  most  cases  to  yield  a  supply  of  milk. 

Food  of  the  Animal. — Beasts  fed  upon  straw,  or  straw  and  turnips, 
furnish  an  inferior  manure  altogether  to  cattle  receiving  grain  and  c^ke. 
This  difference  is  recognised  by  practical  farmers  everywhere. 

The  difference  in  value  between  the  excrementitious  residue  of  a  ton  of 
stiavv,  a  ton  of  turnips,  of  barley  meal,  of  linseed-cake,  and  a  variety  of 
other  substances  employed  as  cattle  foods,  has  been  estimated  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes,  and  reduced  to  a  money  standard.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
figures  should  be  accepted  as  precisely  fixing  the  commercial  value  of  the 
manurial  residue  left  by  the  consumption  of  the  various  foods  mentioned. 
The  figures  are  based  upon  chemical  data,  but  in  each  case  will  require  to 
be  discounted  rather  heavily  to  compensate  for  the  inevitable,  as  well  a.s 
preventible,  waste  that  always  occurs. 

Estimated  Value  of  the  Manure  obtained  by   the   Consumption  of  One  Ton 
of  difkkrent  articles  of  food,  each  supposed  to  be 
good  quality  of  its  kind. 

1.  Cotton  aeed-cake,  decorticated £0  10  0 

2.  Rape-cal  i 4  18  G 

3.  Linseed-cake 4  12  6 

4.  Cotton-seed  cake,  not  decorticated 3  18  6 

5.  Beans 3  14  0 

«.  Linseed 3  13  0 

7.  Peas     3    2    6 

8.  Indian  meal 1   II     0 

0.  Locust-beans 1     2     6 

10.  Mait-dnst 4    5  6 

11.  Bran  and  pollards    2  18  0 

12.  Oats    116  0 

13.  Wheat    I  13  0 

14.  Malt 1  II  6 

15.  Barley I   10  0 

10.  Clover-hay 2     5  6 

17.  Meadow-hay ..  1  10  6 

18.  Bean-straw    10  6 

19.  Pea-straw 0  18  9 

20.  Oat-straw 0  13  6 

21.  Wheat-straw 0  12  6 

22.  Barley-straw 0  10  0 

23.  Potatoes 0  7  0 

24.  ]Mangel-wur7,el 0  5  3 

25.  Swedish  turnips 0  4  3 

26.  Common  turnips  and  carrots 0  4  0 
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Accommodation  of  Animal. — In  ordinary  practice  live  stock  are 
housed  either  in,  (1)  stalls  or  stables,  (2)  yards  more  or  less  covered,  or 
(.S)  boxes.  Apart  from  those  considerations  referring  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  animals,  the  effect  of  each  of  these  modes  of  housing  upon  the 
(juality  of  the  manure  is  very  considerable. 

Stalls  or  stables  involve  tying  up  the  animals,  and  as  this  prevents  fret- 
movement,  the  dung  is  all  dropped  in  one  place,  and  is  very  imperfectly 
mixed  with  the  straw.  These  stalls  are  daily  cleaned,  and  the  dung  and 
litter  should  be  removed  and  spread  over  an  open  or  covered  yard,  to  be 
more  completely  trodden  down  or  made.  Where  straw  is  scarce  or  com- 
mands a  high  price,  the  system  of  tying  up  in  stables  is  in  favour,  as  it  is 
economical  of  litter. 

Boxes  are  highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  first-class  manure.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  invariably  covered  with  a  roof,  which  protects  the 
dung  from  rain.  All  the  moisture  contained  in  box-made  dung  is  therefore 
derived  from  the  animal,  and  in  consequence  a  less  amount  of  straw  is 
required  than  in  the  case  of  open  yai'ds.  Boxes  a^re  generally  devoted  to 
fatting  cattle  living  upon  a  highly  nutritious  diet,  so  that,  apart  from  the 
protection  they  attbrd  from  rain,  this  constitutes  another  substantial  rea- 
son why  box-manure  has  obtained  a  high  reputation. 

Yards. — Of  late  years  covered  yards  have  been  advocated,  and  where 
these  have  been  erected,  the  conditions  are  identical  with  those  of  boxes. 
More  commonly  the  yard  is  furnished  with  a  shed,  but  is  for  the  most 
part  open  to  the  sky.  As  cattle  are  only  hou.sed  in  winter,  the  season  in 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  or  snow  ftills,  open  yards  receive  a  large 
(quantity  of  surplus  water  ;  and  especially  when  the  sheds  are  not  spouted 
or  troughed,  the  manure  becomes  much  wasted,  and  the  quantity  of  litter 
required  to  keep  the  cattle  comfortable  is  greatly  increased.  These  con- 
tlitions  are  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  accumulation  of  really  good  dung, 
and  the  sj'stem  cannot  be  continued  profitably  when  large  sums  are  being 
expended  upon  feeding  stutts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  claimed  as  an 
advantage  by  those  who  a<lvocate  fold-yards  and  sheds,  that  they  enable 
the  farmer  to  crush  down  his  straw  and  make  it  into  manure.  In  certain 
districts,  perhaps,  the  "  crushing  down  "  of  straw  may  be  an  advantage. 
but  the  idea  now  savours  of  the  past. 

Amount  and  Quality  of  Litter  supplied. — This  condition  has  alreatly 
occupied  us  to  some  extent.  To  furnish  litter  ad  libitum,  so  that  the 
yards  and  boxes  are  always  knee-deep  in  clean  straw,  is  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  the  animals,  but  certainly  inq>airs  the  quality  of  the  manure. 
On  the  other  hand,  fold-yards  kept  in  a  spongy,  mir}-  condition  favour  the 
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escape  of  valuable  materials  hy  surface  drainage  and  evaporation.     Many 

cfood  farmers  endeavour  to  take  ^  middle  course,  by  allowing  their  courts 

to  become  miry,  or  the  black  liijuid  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  a  week,  before 

fresh  straw  is  added.     Another  point  of  importance  is  the  thorough  mixing 

of  the  various  sorts  of  dung.     Buildings,  as  already  mentioned,  should  be 

contrived  with  a  special  view  to  this  end.     Stables  and  stalls  .should  open 

into,  or  be  placed  opposite,  the  gates  of  fold-yards,  that  the   half-made 

manure  may  be  spread  abroad  and  thoroughly  mixed.     On  no  account 

slmuld  horse  dung  be  allowed  to  accunmlate  in  masses  by  itself.     PigsticR 

should  b>^  so  placed  that  the  swine  may  have  access  to  the  yards,  where 

they  will  not  only  act  as  scavengers,  but  root  up  and  mix  the  manure 

Pains  should  be  taken  to  litter  the  yards  evenly,  and  wlien  necessary,  to 

level  the  surface.     Lastly,  the  more  the  yards  arc  proteeted  from  rain  and 

.snow,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  manure  produced. 

Afteii-treatment.— Passing  over  the  management  of  dung  during  its 
accumulation,  as  already  sulHoiently  indicated,  we  come   to  the   after- 
treatment,  which  must  be  allowed  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  its 
efficacy.     The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  sim{>lify- 
ing  the  processes  by  which  dung  was  formerly  prepared  for  application. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  leading  agriculturists,  the  best  plan  is  to  haul  direct 
I'rom  the  yard  or  box,  spread  the  dung  on  the  land,  and  plough  it  in.     The 
limits  within  whicli  this  method  may  be  recommended  are,  during  the 
autumn  or  early  winter,  when  "  long  "  or  "  green  "  dung  may  be  safely 
ploughed   in  ;  upon   stitf  and  deep  land,  that   are  capable  of  retaining 
the  valuable  matters  contained  in  the  manure,  and  are  also  pliy.sieally 
improved  by  the  decay  of  the  straw  and  other  oi'ganic  matter.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plough  in  manure  in  the  autumn,  when 
ly  so  doing  it  is  brought  into  close  proximity  with  rock,  gravel,  or  coarse 
sand.     When  yard  manure  is  applied  in  the  spring  it  should  be  well  rotted, 
so  as  to  be  at  once  available  for  the  use  of  the  crop,  and  to  avoid  drying 
the  .soil  and  rendering  it  hollow. 

(.'IIANGES  ACCOMPANVING  TilE  RoTTING  OF  FARMYARD  MANURE. — These 

changes  have  been  carefully  noted  by  Voelcker.  They  consist  (1)  in  loss 
of  weight,  which  amounts  to  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  even  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  mass  of  fresli  manure,  according  to  the  degi-ee  to  which 
the  processes  of  decay  are  allowed  to  proceed  ;  (2)  the  quantity  of  valuable 
matters  existing  in  a  soluble  state  are  materially  increased ;  (3)  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen,  and  other  of  the  most  valuable  constituents,  is  in- 
crea.sed.  The  following  analysis  of  fresh,  long  manure,  composed  of  cow 
and  pig  dung,  and  of  well-rotted  dung  that  had  been  kept  in  the  heap 
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for  six  months,  will  show  at  once  the  composition  of  farmyard  manure 
and  the  nature  of  the  changes  induced  by  fermentation  : — 

TaULK    SllOWISd    THE   COMPOSITION    OF   FaKMYAKIJ    MaNUUK. 


( 'ow  anil  Pig 

Manure 
Ion},'  or  fresh. 


Water 

Soluble  organic  matters, ^  . . . 

Soluble  inorganic  matters — 

Silica 0.237' 

Phosphate  of  lime 0. 2!)!) 

Lime O.OGO 

Magnesia 0.011 

Potash 0.573 

Soda 0.051 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.030 

Sulphuric  acid 0.055 

Carbonic  acid,  and  loss 0.218 


0G.17 
2.48 


Wcll-ru.ltcTi  Dung. 
six  months  in  huai). 

75.42 
3.71 

0.254 
0.382 
0.117 
0.047 
0.44(i 
0.02.3 
0.037 
0.058 

0.1  or. 


1.54              1.47 

Insoluble  organic  matters, '^  . .  25.70                               12,82 

Insoluble  inorganic  matters — 

Soluble  silica 0. 907  1 .424 

Insoluble  silica 0.5G1  1.010 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 

phosphates 0. 500  0. 947 

Containing  phosphoric  acid.  (0. 178)  (0. 274) 

Equal  to  bone  earth (0.38G)  (0. 573) 

Lime   1.120  1.GG7 

Magnesia 0. 143  0.091 

Potash 0.099  0.045 

Soda 0.019  0.038 

Sulphuric  acid O.OGl  0.0G3 

Carbonic  acid,  and  loss 0.484  1.295 

4.05                                G.5S 
100.00               100. 00 

'  Containing  nitrogen 0.149  0.297 

Equal  to  ammonia 0,181  0.3G0 

-  Containing  nitrogen 0.494  0.309 

Equal  to  ammonia 0.599  0.375 

Total  nitrogen 0.G43  0.00(5 

Equal  to  ammonia 0.780  0.735 

To  PllODUCK   THE  BEST    QUALITY  OF  FaRMYARO    MaNURE.— Fiom  what 

has  been  advanced,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  best  quality  of  farmyard 

dung  is  made  under  cover,  by  fattening  cattle  fed  upon  a  liberal  diet,  in 
which  oil-cakes  form  an  important  item.     Further,  that  the  thorough 
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mixing  of  the  various  kind.s  of  dung  is  mo.st  mlvisablo ;  and  if  made  into 
lioaps  and  turned,  tliat  every  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  nitrogen, 

Mana(JKMHNT  ok  Kaumyaud  Manuuk. — Air  and  moisture  arc  both  es- 
sential to  the  proper  fermentation  of  manure.  If  it  is  too  dry,  it  burns, 
;rot.s  "  fire-fanged,"  white  and  mildewed  ;  and  the  higli  temperature  of  the 
manure  promotes  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  whicli  is  volatile 
and  easily  escapes  into  tlie  air.  This  occurs  when  the  temperature  exceeds 
eighty  degrees  F.  l^ut  when  the  manure  is  kept  UKMst  and  the  tempera- 
ture low,  fermentation  stops  with  the  foiniation  of  organic  acids  which 
take  up  ammonia.  The  salts  thus  formed  are  present  in  the  black  decom- 
posed dung,  and  the  annnonia  in  them  is  in  a  solulde  form,  l)ut  not  vola- 
tile. A  strong  smell  arising  from  the  manure  makes  it  evident  that  a 
wastefid  fermentation  is  going  on,  but  this  fernu'ntation  is  easily  con- 
trolled. A  fpiick  fermentation  will  be  induced  by  })laeing  the  manure 
lightly  in  heaps  .so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  get  at  it ;  a  slower  fermentation, 
liy  treading  the  manure  down  firmly,  and  a  (mwI  fermentation  by  keeping 
the  heaj)  mo<lcrately  moist.  Li([uiil  manure  sliould  be  used  either  when 
it  is  necessary  to  moisten  the  heap,  so  as  to  check  excessive  fermentation, 
or,  unless  it  be  very  dilute  ju.st  before  hauling'  to  the  field. 

Gypsum,  as  in  the  regular  practice  of  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm, 
is  added  to  the  manure  heap  with  the  view  of  fixing  the  ammonia ;  but 
where  the  management  of  the  manure  is  otherwi.se  good,  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely recpiired.  (Jhalk  and  lime  are  found  to  have  a  very  good  effect  in 
|ueventing  escape  of  ajnmonia  from  farmyard  manure,  provided  it  \h  fresh 
uianuie.  A})[died  to  rotten  manure,  caustic  lime  causes  a  great  loss  of 
ammonia. 

As  for  as  po.ssible  the  formation  of  field  manure-heaps  is  to  be  avoided  ; 
it  is  best  in  every  sense  to  haul  the  manun;  direct  from  tlie  yards  upon 
the  land  and  spread  it  at  once.  The  ([uestion  of  immediate  ploughing  in, 
*>r  covering  it,  is  of  less  consecjuence  than  has  generally  been  imagined ; 
iMit  on  light  soils  the  practice  of  inunediate  ploughing  under  is  advisable. 
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HAT  special  manures  are,  generally  speaking,  has  already 
been  explained.  They  contain  one,  two,  or  more  valu- 
able constituents  of  ))lant  food,  but  are  not  sufficiently 
complex  in  composition  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
soils.  They  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  highly  use- 
ful under  the  following  circumstances :  (1)  When  a  soil 
is  deficient  in  some  particular  element  of  fertility,  as 
lime,  magriesia,  or  [)hosphates ;  (2)  When  a  crop  has 
some  particular  requirement ;  (3)  When  soils  are  in 
hiirh  condition,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  stock  them  further  with  artificial 
fertility,  special  manures  may  be  employed  to  bring  out,  and  possibly  to 
reduce  ^heir  surplus  wealth,  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  heavy  crops. 

Uses  and  Abuses  of  Special  Manures. — The  first  two  cases  in  which 
special  rianures  have  just  been  recommended  need  not  detain  us  further. 
But  the  third  case,  in  which  special  manures  are  employed  as  a  "  whip, " 
requires  a  little  explanation. 

If  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  to  a  wheat  crop,  the  usual  eflfect  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  yield  both  of  straw  and  grain.  Since  nitrate  of 
soda  contains  only  one  important  constituent  of  plant  food — nitrogen; 
and  since  the  increased  yield  of  wheat,  owing  to  the  application,  removes 
from  the  soil  a  certain  propoition  of  earthy  matter  as  well  as  nitrogen,  it 
is  evident  that  the  soil  has  been  drawn  upon  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
would  have  been  without  the  application.  In  this  case,  then,  the  nitrate 
of  .soda  has  actually  reduced  the  stock  of  wheat  ingredients  in  the  soil.  A 
soil  thus  treated  year  after  year  would  be  sooner  exhausted  than  one  cul- 
tivated without  the  aid  of  a  manure  of  this  class.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  of  importance  to  farmers  to  know  how  ftir  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  to  be  recommended. 

If  nitrate  of  soda  were  employed  alone,  and  year  after  year,  no  doubt 
the  land  would  suffer,  although  many  years  might  elapse  before  the  evil 
eflects  became  apparent.  It  certainly  would  not  improve.  If,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  farmer  who  employs  the  nitrate  is  in  the  habit  of  ap[)lying 
other  fertilisers,  such  as  "  town  manure,"  superphosphates,  and  lime,  ana 
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also  yearly  consumos  cake  and  <,Tain  upon  the  farm,  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  becomes  reasonable  and  ri«.,'lit.  The  management  is  liberal  and  of  nn 
improving  character,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  oidy  brings  out  the  artificial 
fertility  which  comes  of  good  farming,  and  does  hoc  prey  upon  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  use  of  othei- 
special  manures,  such  as  lime.  Repeated  liming,  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  while  it  enriches  the  father,  impovcri.shes  the  son."  But  lime  ap- 
plied in  conjunction  with  liberal  management  cannot  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  exhausting  the  land. 

Possible  Limit  to  the  Profitable  Use  of  any  Manure. — As  long  as 
a  .soil  is  deficient  in  a  particular  constituent,  wo  may  expect  to  see  benefit 
from  its  application.  If  the  land  becomes  suthciently  stocked  with  thin 
i-'onstituent,  we  may  find  a  change  of  fertilisers  desirable.  If  a  soil  con- 
tains a  sufficient  proj)ortion  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  requirements  of  a 
wheat  crop,  and  at  the  same  time  an  excess  of  potash,  we  cannot  expect  a 
dressing  of  potash  to  be  attended  with  any  effect.  A  soil  deficient  in  lime 
may  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  application  of  lime.  But  a  second  or  third 
application  of  the  same  substance  might  produce  but  little  efTect,  simply 
because  lime  had  ceased  to  be  a  deficient  element.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
potash  (owing  to  its  existing  in  considerable  quantities  in  farmyard  man- 
ure) has  not  been  lacking  in  most  of  our  soils.  If,  however,  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato,  the  growth  of  wool,  or  the  sale  of  straw,  the  amount 
of  potash  became  reduced  below  the  point  required,  then  a  demand  for 
jtotash  salts  would  immediately  spring  up. 

In  the  present  treatise  it  wull  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  large 
t'lass  of  materials  employed  as  fertilisers,  but  our  aim  must  be  rather  to 
indicate  the  principle  of  their  action.  In  the  last  section  some  substances 
were  included  which  could  barely  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  de- 
signation of  general  manures — guano,  for  example,  often  being  deficient  in 
potash.  Siniilarl}',  under  the  class  of  special  manures  certain  fertiliser.s 
aiiproach  in  complexity  the  composition  of  a  true  general  manure. 

Phosphates. — Calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  magne.sium  phosphates 
iue  all  of  interest  to  agriculturists  ;  but  from  our  present  point  of  view  the 
first  named  is  incomparably  the  most  important.  Calcium  phosphate  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and  it  is  also  widely 
distributed  as  mineral  phosphate  and  phosphorite.  It  occurs  in  ver\'  small 
quantities  in  all  fertile  soils,  and  it  forms  an  important  and  abundant  con- 
stituent of  the  asl  of  all  our  cultivated  plants.  In  the  cultivation  of  such 
j  ordinary  crops  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  no  constituent  is  more  largely 
drawn  upon  except  nitrogen,  the  supply  of  which  is  derived,  in  a  great 
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«legrec,  from  the  air.  Thus,  in  tlic  case  of  phospluites,  we  liave  a  small 
supply  and  a  jfreat  demand,  and  tliereforc,  according  to  the  latv  of  7nini- 
oiium,  the  application  of  phosphates  might  be  expected  to  be  followed  with 
c  cellent  results. 

Bones. — At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  pliosphates  were 
applied  as  bones  to  pastuies  and  to  turnips.  They  were  at  that  time 
ground  into  incli  or  half-incli  bones,  and  in  tlic  case  of  pasture  land  were 
sown  at  from  3,000  to  5,000  lbs  per  acre.  The  effects  of  this  treatment  in 
C'hcshire  afford  well-known  instances  of  tlie  good  effects  of  bones,  in  the 
ca.se  of  Lord  Combermere's  estate,  land  was  increased  in  annual  value  bv 
this  means  from  10s.  to  30s.,  and  from  15s.  to  40s.  per  acre.  As  a  conse- 
quence "  boning"  became  one  of  the  best  recognised  methods  of  improving,' 
pasture-land. 

The  reason  for  these  striking  effects  is  not  far  to  seek,  for,  as  the  con- 
stituents of  bone  had  been  constantly  removed  from  these  pastures  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  in  the  shape  of  milk  and  young  stock,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  had  become  deficient  in  phosplxates. 

A  bullock  of  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  in  store  condition,  contains  about 
50  lbs.. of  mineral  matter,  according  to  results  obtained  on  a  large  scale  at 
Rothamsted,  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  This  mineral  matter,  we  may 
approximately  state  to  have  been  collected  from  (at  the  most)  two  acretiof 
land  in  three  years,  or  from  one  aci'o  in  aix  years.  This  would  be  equal 
to  the  loss  of  ^g  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  per  acre  per  annum  =8'3  lbs,,  or 
to  a  loss  of  332  lbs.  in  four  years.  On  comparing  this  with  the  amount 
of  mineral  matter  removed  from  tillagv^  fields  during  a  similar  jicrioJ,  we 
find  that,  although  decidedly  le.ss,  the  quantity  of  ash  ingredients  removed 
by  grass  land  is  very  considerable.  If  a  wheat  crop  of  28  bushels,  and  a 
barley  crop  of  33  bushels  per  acre,  be  taken  during  four  years,  the  straw 
being  supposed  to  be  returned  to  the  land,  the  amount  of  ash  inL,tedients 
removed  will  be  about  78  lbs.  Although  the  per-acre  loss  on  pasture  is 
probably  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  on  arable  land,  it  must  be  romeia- 
bered  that  too  frequently  pastures  are  left  unmanured,  while  tillage  laud 
receives  much  indulgence. 

Thf'ie  is  an  opinion  abroad,  which  requires  to  be  qualified,  that  grazing 
improves  land,  although  all  agree  that  repeated  mowing  acts  injuriously. 
The  marked  effect  of  bones  upon  land  long  grazed,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  figures  just  given,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  to  such  erroueow 
views. 

The  effect  of  bones  upon  pastures  is  by  no  means  uniform ;  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  before  employing  them  on  an  extensive  scale.   Theu' 
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ai)plication  is  not  always  followed  with  a  gi'cat  increase  of  quantity  ;  but 
the  quality  of  the  herbage  is  invariably  improved  by  the  encouragement 
they  give  to  the  clovers  and  finer  grasses. 

Besides  calcium  phosphate,  raw  bones  contain  calcium  carbonate  and 
azotysed  carbonaceous  matter  (gelatine).  The  following  analysis,  by  An- 
derson, fairly  represents  their  composition : 

Water G20 

Organic  matter 39  13 

Calcium  phosphate 48'U5 

Lime 2'o7 

Magneaia 0-30 

Sulphur  teroxide 2'55 

Silica 0-30 

10000 
Ammonia,  whicli  the  organic  matter  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding 4'80 

Bone-ash  and  animal  charcoal  containing  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of 
phosphates,  and  boiled  bones  from  the  soap-works,  are  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  superphosphate. 

Bones  wdiich  have  been  deprived  of  their  organic  matter  by  boiling  or 
burning  are  more  suitable  than  raw  bone.s  for  the  home  process  of  dissolv- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid.  They  dissolve  rapidly  and  completely,  while  the 
organic  nratter  of  raw  bones  carbonises  and  forms  an  imprenetrable  enve- 
lope around  each  fragment,  preventing  the  further  action  of  the  acid.  The 
following  plan  is  often  pursued  iiy  agriculturists  in  the  home  T)rocess  of 
dissolving  bones  :  A  ring  of  ashes  is  made  on  the  ground  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions. The  bone  asli,  or  crushed  bones,  arc  then  placed  in  the  enclosed 
area,  and  moistened  with  a  sixth  or  fourth  of  their  weight  of  hot  water. 
From  a  third  to  a  half  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity, 
1'7,  is  then  poured  over  them,  and  the  mass  is  moved  with  rakes  until  the 
effervescence  ceases.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  and  if 
not  dry  enough,  peat,  sawdust,  or  any  substance  free  from  lime  may  be 
added  to  dry  it.  This  process  is  employed  by  some  farmers,  who  prefer 
to  buy  genuine  bones  undissolved,  that  they  may  know  what  they  are 
using.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  difi'usion  of  chemical  knowledge  has 
given  an  excellent  safeguard  from  deception,  in  analysis.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  home-made  superphosphate  is  less  finely  divided,  and  inferior 
'n  condition  for  drilling  than  that  made  in  factories. 
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Ground  or  Mineral  Phosphate — Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  is  derived 
from  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  which  the  mineral  is  partly  composed. 
Coprolites,  as  to  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  substance,  are  a  mixed 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Athough  there  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  in  the  results  obtained 
by  different  experiments,  the  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  tlie 
usual  difference  in  the  eflfects  produced  by  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates 
is  much  diminished  when  the  latter  are  reduced  to  very  fine  powder  and 
applied  in  very  large  quantities.  The  powdered  phosphate  is  cheaper 
than  the  manufactured  manure.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  in- 
creased use  of  ground  coprolites  would  result  in  increasing  their  co.st 
in  the  market,  and  the  advantage  would  thus  to  some  extent  be  lost. 

After  fine  giinding,  the  coprolite  powder  may  be  mixed  with  farm-yani 
manure,  either  under  the  cattle  or  else  in  the  dung  heap,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  dung  tends  to  the  solubility  of  the 
mineral  phos}>hates  by  actual  superphosphating. 

The  addition  of  super])hosphate  to  a  field  acts  powerfully  upon  turnips, 
and  other  root  crops.     Its  effects  are  not  very  evident  upon  wheat,  but 
it  has  been  noticed  to  exert  a  favourable  action  upon  barley,  especially 
when  late  sown.     From  what  we  know  of  the  requirements  of  plants,  wf 
might  naturally  think  that  turnips  and  barley  must  require  a  large  amount 
of  phosphates,  and  that  wheat  had  not  similar  need.      This  conclusion 
would  be  erroneous.     For  although  a  root  crop  certainly  does  remove  more 
phosphates  from  a  soil  than  a  crop  of  wheat,  a  barley  crop,  practically 
speaking,  requires  about  the  same  amount.     A  fair  crop  of  wheat,  of  32 
bushels,  removes  in  grain  and  straw  about  26  lbs.  of  phosphorus  pentoxide 
from  the  soil.     Twenty  tons  of  turnips,  with  their  tops,  take  about  40  lbs., 
so  that  a  crop  of  turnijjs  needs  14  lbs.  more  than  a  crop  of  wheat.   Wheat 
hen  undoubtedly  requires  a  less  weight  per  acre,  it  is  proportionately 
richer  than  turnips  in  this  element.     Why  then  should  phosphates  act 
strongly  upon  turnips  and  barley,  and  scarcely  at  all  upon  wheat  ?    The 
main   reason   appears   to   be   the  long   period  during  which  wheat  occu- 
pies the  ground,  and  the  amount  of  space  covered  by  its  roots.     A  manure 
is  never  useful  unless  it  is  quanted,  and  there  is  usually  enough  phosphorus 
]>entoxide  in  good  wheat  lands  for  this  crop,  considering  the  length  of 
time  the  plant  is  engaged  in  its  search.      The  addition  of  more  of  this 
constituent  therefore  becomes  superfluous  in  all  such  cases.     With  barley 
and  roots  it  is  very  different.     They  both  grow  rapidly,  and  depend  upon 
a  thinner  stratum  of  soil  for  their  nutrition,  hence  they  at  once  seize  upon 
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and  utilise  any  fre.sh  supply  of  the  lease  abundant,  and  tJierefore  most 
important,  of  the  essential  ash  ingredients. 

The  effect  of  superphosphate  upon  the  root  crop  is  certainly  remarkable. 
In  many  districts  300  lbs  per  acre  is  found  a  sufficient  application.  This 
will  represent  30  lbs.  of  phosphorous  pentoxide,  if  the  manure  contain  20 
per  cent,  of  soluble  or  monocalcic  pho.sphates.  But,  supposing  the  turnip 
crop  yields  20  tons  per  acre,  it  will  have  removed  40  lbs.  of  this  ingredient, 
so  that  it  will  have  not  only  used  all  that  was  contained  in  the  superphos- 
phate, but  drawn  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  10 
lbs.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  energy  conferred 
upon  the  plant,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  by  the  superphosphate, 
wdiich  gives  it  the  power  to  thrive  and  send  its  roots  in  search  of  the 
mineral  constituents  native  to  the  soil. 

Although  superphosphate  is  the  best  manure  for  turnips,  it  occasionally 
happens  that  it  produces  but  little  effect.  The  cases  in  which  disap- 
pointments'occur  have  been  thus  classified  by  Dr.  Voelcker  : 

1.  If  the  phosphates  are  washed  out  with  heavy  rain  or  undergo  changes 
which  render  them  ineffective. 

2.  If  the  soil  contains  a  sufficient  supply  of  pho.sphates,  when  an  addi- 
tional su[)ply  can  be  of  no  avail. 

3.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  potash,  or  other  essential  ash  ingredients, 
in  which  case  pho.sphates  alone  could  not  produce  a  result. 

LIME. 

Lime  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  constituent  of  all  fertile  soils,  and 
an  ingredient  of  all  cultivated  plants.  The  high  proportion  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  a.sh  of  many  plants  is  sufficient  to  account  for  its  value  as  a 
nunure,  while  its  mechanical  and  chemical  effects  upon  the  soil  enhance 
its  agricultural  value.  The  following  plants  yield  a  preponderating  quan- 
tity of  lime  in  their  ash,  and  have  therefore  been  classed  as  "lime  plants." 

Perckntagf,  of  Lime  in  the  Ash  of  cektain  Cultivated  Plants. 


Potatoes  (stam  and  leaves)  4G.2  per  cent. 

Tobacco 67.44      " 

Lucernj 48.0        ** 

Red  clover 34.0        " 


White  clover 32. 2  per  cent. 

Sainfoin 32.2       " 

Alsike  clover , 31.9       " 

Vetches 26.3       " 


Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  lime  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
development  of  all  plants,  and  the  above  list  shows  how  largely  it  is  ap- 
propriated by  many  leguminous  and  other  crops. 
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Lime  is  employed  with  most  effect  (1)  upon  soils  wliicli  are  deficient  in 
it;  (2)  upon  stiti'  clays;  (3)  upon  peaty  soils,  or  those  containing  a  larn'e 
amount  of  undecomposed  vegetable  matter.  It  does  not  act  energetically 
upon  light  soils.  Again,  on  old  tillage  lands,  especially  those  which  have 
been  frequently  limed,  it  exerts  but  little  effect ;  while  upon  newly  broken 
up  lands  it  is  highly  efficacious.  There  is  a  general  opinion  among  prac- 
tical men  that  lime  should  be  in  a  highly  caustic  condition  if  applied  to 
old  tillage  lands.  Three,  six,  and  nine  tons  per  acre  may  be  considcrotl 
respectivel}'  to  represent  light,  medium  ai.d  heavy  dressings  per  acre,  ami 
the  effect  is  supposed  to  last  about  twelve  years. 

Lime  is  applied  in  two  conditions — raw  and  prepared.  When  applied 
as  marl  or  chalk,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  raw  or  crude ;  when  subjected  to 
burning  or  calcining,  as  prepared. 

3Iarl  has  already  been  defined  as  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime.  It  no 
doubt  acts  beneficially  by  virtue  of  both  ingredients.  Sandy  soils  have 
in  many  cases  been  greatly  improved  by  the  application  of  "  marl "  dug 
from  the  pits  and  spread  upon  the  surface.  It  occurs  as  blue,  gray,  red, 
and  yellow  marl,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are  most  valuable,  and  it  i< 
applied  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  eighty  cubic  yards  per  acre.  The  compo- 
sition of  mads  is  very  various,  some  containing  eight  and  others  eighty 
to  ninety  per  cent,  of  lime.  They  have^been  classified,  according  to 
composition,  into  true  marls,  or  those  in  which  calcium  carbonate  pre- 
dominates, and  clay  marls,  or  those  in  which  clay  is  the  chief  constituent. 

Gypsum  (calc'.um  sulphate)  is  another  form  in  which  lime  is  employed 
as  a  manure.  It  is  occasionally  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  50O 
or  more  per  acre  to  clover  and  other  leguminous  crops.  It  may  also  be 
employed  to  fix  the  ammonia  in  ordinary  farm  yard  manure,  by  scattering 
it  over  the  floors  of  stables  and  upon  manure  heaps.  Gypsum  is  an  in- 
separable ingredient  of  all  superphosphates,  in  which  it  exists  as  one  ol 
the  results  of  the  application  of  sulphur  teroxide  to  phosphates  abounding 
in  lime.  A  dressing  of  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  good  superphosphate  neces- 
sarily involves  the  application  of  about  200  lbs.  of  gypsum. 

Common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  has  long  been  employed  as  a  man- 
ure. It  may  be  recommended  especially  for  mangel-wurzel  and  wheat, 
and  may  be  applied  at  the  maximum  rate  of  500  per  acre.  The  effect 
produced  depends  much  upon  the  character  of  the  land.  Upon  stiff  and 
cold  soils  it  is  least  effective,  while  upon  warmer  and  dryer  soils  it  is  often 
beneficial.  C'ommon  salt  may  be  used  with  good  effect  upon  pastures 
which  carry  a  coarse  herbage,  and  is  useful  to  mix  with  nitrate  of  soda  as 
an  application  for  wheat.     It  checks  the  disposition  of  the  nitrate  to  un- 
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duly  promoto  the  growth  of  straw,  and  effo'its  a  more  thorough  distribu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  tlio  dressing. 

Fish  Refuse  contains  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  one  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  answers  well  as  a  manure  for  both  wheat 
and  root  craps  when  made  into  a  compost  with  its  own  weight  of  soil,  and 
allowed  to  decompose  before  being  applied.  Fish  guano  is  a  manufacture 
of  the  refuse  from  oil-pressiug  and  fish-curing  establishments  by  pressure 
and  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Bullock's  Blood  is  used  on  a  large  scale  as  a  manure,  but  chiefly  for 
luixinir  with  other  fertilizers.  In  its  natural  state  blood  contains  about 
three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  when  dried  it  contains  about  twelve  per  cent. 
1  makes  an  excellent  manure  for  turnips  when  mixed  with  bone-dust  or 
phosphatie  guano  ;  and,  mixed  with  peat  or  mould,  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  wheat  crops  and  to  grass  land. 

Sea-weed  is  largely  used  as  a  manure  on  .some  parts  of  the  coast.  It. 
is  especially  suited  for  the  potato  crop,  which  recpiiros  much  potash — a 
large  mineral  constituent  of  sea-weed.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  grass  land.  The  action  of  sea-weed  is  the  same  as  a  green 
crop  ploughed  in.  It  contains  all  the  ordinary  constituents  of  land  plants 
Asitputrifies  rapidly,  it  forms  a  quick  manure.  It  is  applied  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  to  thirty  tons  per  acre.  The  usual  practice  is  to  spread  it  on 
the  soil  and  plough  it  in  ;  but  it  is  occasionally  forn'.ed  into  a  compost  with 
earth  and  dung.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  is  in  some  districts  a 
distinct  element  in  the  value  of  the  land,  on  account  of  the  sea- weed  as  a 
manure,  which  is  thus  more  cheaply  obtained. 

Sewage  as  a  Manure. — The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  use  is  its 
enormous  bulk  in  proportion  to  its  valuable  constituents.  A  ton  of  city 
sewage  ordinarily  contains  only  three  pounds  of  solid  matter — viz,,  one 
pound  of  organic  and  two  pounds  of  mineral  constituents,  the  former 
yielding  less  than  three  ounces  of  ammonia,  and  the  latter  half  an  ounce 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  potash  ;  so  that  in  a  ton 
of  sev>'age  there  is  only  about  live  ounces  of  fertilizing  matter.  One  ton 
'if  guano  may  thus  contain  as  much  of  the  food  of  plants  as  twelve  hun- 
^Ired  tons  of  sewage.  According  to  the  market  price  of  the  former  the 
theoretical  value  of  the  sewage  ought  thus  to  be  about  five  'jonts  per  ton. 
Practically,  however,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  values  of  the 
two  manures ;  because  it  is  found  that  ten  or  even  twenty  times  the 
theoretic  equivalent  of  sewage  is  required  to  produce  the  effect  of  guano  ; 
and  considering  the  far  greater  cost  of  utilizing  the  sewage,  only  a  nomi- 
nal price  can  be  put  upon  it. 
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There  ;irc  several  mothods  of  utilizing  sewage  : — 

Irrigation  is  the  method  which  has  been  most  largely  practised.  It 
consists  in  distributing  the  sewage  over  the  surface  of  well-drained  fields, 
from  reservoirs  into  which^the  sewers  empty,  or  into  which  their  contents 
are  pumped. 

In  the  dry-earth  system'the  sewage  nuisance  is  dealt  with  house  by 
house.  Dry  pulverized  ear thjn 'movable  boxes  in  privies  is  made  the  re- 
ceptable  in  which  execreta  are  covered  and  rendered  harmless,  being  still 
serviceable  for  gardens  and'lields.  The  system,  fit  enough  for  institutions 
where  discipline  prevails  is  hardly  applicable  to  largo  towns,  where  it 
would  entail  the  bringing  in  diy  earth  to  the  amount  of  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  for  each  individual  daily. 

Composts  may  be  defined  as  the  collected  rubbi.sh  of  the  farm  mingled 
with  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  to  1. 

Trimmings  and  clearings  of  ditches,  garden  "  rubbLsh,"  road  scrapings, 
stinking  stufl:'from  pond  bottoms,  dead  animals,  anything  in  short,  of  voge-  ^ 
table  or  animal  origin,  may'be  converted  into  valuable  manure.     There  is 
no  better  sign  of  tidy  and  thrifty  farming  than  large  collections  of  such 
like  materials  en  roadsides  and  vacant  spots. 

When  composts  are  formed  of  dead  animals,  or  of  animal  matter,  such 
as  refuse  from  slaughter-houses,  fisheries,  etc.,  lime  should  be  avoided,  and 
earth  alone  be  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia. 

Green  Manures. — This  is  the  term  given  to  crops  which  are  grown  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ploughed  in  on  the  land  which  produced  them.  This 
was  once  a  common  practice  in  England,  and  still  is  in  some  parts  of 
America,  but  the  availability  of  commercial  fertilizers,  combined  with  the 
high  prices  obtainable  for  beef  and  mutton,  has  rendered  the  farmer  more 
careless  than  he  once  was  of  the  slower  and  more  natural  methods  of 
maintaining  or  increasing  fertility. 

By  ploughino  'n  a  green  crop,  the  surface  soil  is  enriched  not  onl}'  by  the 
elements  which  uiie  crop  derives  from  the  air,  but  also  by  mineral  and 
vegetable  matters  which  is  brought  up  by  it  frf>m  the  subsoil.  The  green 
crop  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  gatherer  of  plant  food,  and  makes  it  easier  for 
any  crop  sown  after  this  green-manuring  to  get  its  supplies  from  the  de- 
composing vegetation  present  in  the  soil. 

The  pl£',nts  best  adapted  for  green-manuring,  are  those  which  derive  their 
support  princii)ally  from  the  air,  which  grow  rapidly,  which  cover  the 
ground  well,  and  whose  roots  penetrate  deep,  and  ramify  extensively 
throughout  the  soil. 
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Among  the  various  plants  grown  for  green-manuring  are,  buckwheat,  rye, 
rape,  and  common  clover.  Many  of  these  crops,  when  ploughed  in  green, 
are,  weight  for  weight,  almost  as  good  as  farm-yard  manure,  containing 
largo  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  The  great  weight 
of  decomposable  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  root  as  well  as  the  leaf 
of  a  crop,  grown  for  being  ploughed  in  as  manure,  is  to  be  considered  in  es- 
timating its  effect  as  a  fertilizer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this 
especially  is  due  the  fertilizing  eli'ect  of  a  clover  stubble  when  ploughed  in 
as  a  preparation  for  the  following  wheat  crop.  Eight  to  twelve  tons  per 
acre  may  be  grown  of  any  of  the  crops  we  have  named,  with  the  aid  of  a 
special  fertilizer. 

Green-manuring  produces  the  greatest  effect  on  light  sandy  .soils  in  dry 
climates ;  hence  its  more  common  use  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
than  in  Britain ;  but  it  is  profitably  practised  also  on  heavy  soils.  The 
green  crop  should,  if  possible,  be  ploughed  in  just  before  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, or  at  all  events  after  it  has  arrived  at  considerable  growth.  The  sea- 
son of  the  year  for  ploughing  in  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  crop  ; 
but  the  operation  is  best  performed  in  the  heat  of  summer,  as  the  condi- 
tions for  rapid  decomposition  are  then  actively  present,  after  the  plants  arc 
turned  in.  To  cover  them  efiectually,  they  require  to  be  first  heavily 
rolled.  A  skim  coulter  .should  be  used  in  the  plough  that  is  used,  and  the 
ploughing  should  be  deep  enough  to  retain  moisture  about  the  decaying 
plants. 

TuE  Liquid  Manure  of  the  Farm  is  the  drainings  or  the  washings 
from  the  farm-yard  manure.  The  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  proba- 
bly is  to  return  it  to  the  dung  heap,  where  means  should  be  devised  for  its 
absorption  or  retention.  If  allowed  to  flow  away  from  the  cattle  sheds  or 
from  the  manure  pile,  it  should  be  collected  in  tanks.  From  the  collecting 
tanks  it  may  be  distributed  over  the  land  by  a  watering-cart,  when  the 
urea  is  small.  Liquid  manure  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  produces  its  effect.  It  is  well  adapted  to  light  sandy  soils,  but  a 
failure  on  heavy  clays.  It  is  also  more  suitable  for  grass  and  root  crops 
than  for  grain  crops.  By  its  use  grass  may  be  cut  six  or  eight  times  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

The  Application  of  Special  Manures.— The  tendency  of  modern 
practice  in  manuring  is  to  use  readily  soluble  and  quick-acting  manures 
hut  to  use  them  sparingly  at  a  time.     Little  and  often  is  the  rule. 

In  applying  fertilizers  of  a  soluble  character,  it  is  found  "economical  to 
manure  the  plant  rather  than  the  soil.  The  practice  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  mangels  and  other  drilled  crops,  where  the  plants  are  a  consider- 
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able  distance  apart  in  the  rows.  The  manure  is  depositctl  by  the  Jrill 
along  the  line  of  each  plant  row  and  imiaodiati'ly  covered  in.  Manurts 
which  are  not  so  readily  soluble  produce  the  best  efi'ect  when  intiniateh 
mixed  with  the  soil.  The  depth  to  which  the  manure  is  turned  in  should 
be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  manure.  On  a  clay  soil 
it  may  be  buried  deeper  with  advantage  than  on  a  sandy  soil ;  and  a  slow 
manure  may  be  buried  deeper  than  a  soluble  and  quick-acting  manure.  It 
is  not,  however,  good  policy  to  bury  any  manure  very  deeply.  The  rain 
in  a  drained  soil  will  soon  distribute  it  throughout  the  mass  to  be  fertil- 
ized ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the  producing  power  of  a  soil  is  gov- 
erned more  by  the  mass  of  its  vegetable  bed  than  l»y  the  measure  of  its 
superficies ;  and  where  the  subsoil  is  unraanured  the  cro[)  will  often  be 
underfed.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  i-ed  clover  is  traced,  we 
believe,  to  the  dying  otl  of  the  roots  when  they  penetrate  beyond  the  deptli 
of  available  manure.  Soluble  manures,  like  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  should  be  put  on  the  surface  ;  but  undissolved  phosphate,  anil 
even  guano,  is  best  when  just  covered  with  the  soil.  Stifi'  clays  arc  im- 
mensely benefited  by  a  good  dressing  offrali  farm-yard  manure  ploughe ! 
under  to  a  tolerable  depth. 

Top-dressings  with  artificial  manures  are  chiefly  to  be  recommended  for 
crops  in  the  grassy  stages  of  their  growth — wheat  crops  in  spring,  and  grass 
lands  at  the  same  season,  and  especially  in  wet  seasons.  In  such  seasons 
one  objection  to  this  method  of  applying  manure  to  wheat  is  the  tendency 
which  it  produces  in  the  crop  to  lodge.  Salt  will  partly  counteract  this 
effect,  and  it  does  so  by  strengthening  and  to  some  extent  shortening  the 
straw;  hut  this  is  to  counteract  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  tojvdresv 
ing.  On  clay  soils,  which  produce  strong  straw,  the  tendency  to  lodge  i^ 
less  than  on  lighter  soils.  In  dry  seasons,  on  the  other  hand,  top-dressing-^ 
of  artificial  manures  are  often  inefficient,  and  the  drier  the  climate  the  less 
likely  are  they  to  answer.  But  there  are  doubtless  circumstances  when 
top-dressing  may  be  profitable  in  any  season — as  on  poor  soils,  and  where 
the  manure  is  applied  for  the  first  time  on  newly  reclaimed  land.  A  top- 
dressing  of  farm-yard  manure  always  produces  a  good  etfect.  In  a  wet 
season  it  is  washed  into  the  soil.  In  a  drv  one  it  is  often  very  eflicacioiis 
as  a  mulch  on  grass  and  arable  land,  too,  if,  as  is  sometimes  done,  it  hi- 
applied  to  the  latter  immediately  after  the  crop  is  put  in,  and  before  tin) 
plants  come  up. 

Artifi:cial  manures  may  be  applied  either  in  a  diy  or  liquid  form,  broad- 
cast or  in  the  drill. 
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GRAIN  CEOPS. 

HEAT. — Triticuvi  vjili/are,  or  common  wheat  i-  the 
most  important  and  most  valuable  of  our  |j;rain  crops. 
T  have  no  doulit  it  is  oenerally  known  that  botanieally 
there  exists  no  difference  whatever  between  what  are 
called  u'inier  aiuK"<;)ri7i^  wheats  :  being  of  one  family 
and  var^'ing  only  in  form  and  habits  of  growth,  the  vari- 
ation has  been  brought  about  by  habit  ;  winter  wheat 
grows  best  by  being  sown  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
other  varieties  l)est  inthe  spring,  because  the}  have  bisen 
habituated  to  it — not  because  they  will  not  grow  if  reverseil.  Winter  wheat 
sown  in  spring  will  grow  the  first  season,  but  not  mature  until  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  and  spring  wheat  sown  in  the  fall  will  either  die  off"  or  come 
stronger  and  earlier  in  the  spring.  Yet  a  continuity  of  these  changes 
will  ultimately  make  the  winter  kin<l  a  spring,  and  the  spring  a  winter 
DUO— some  doing  better  than  others  in  both  cases,  and  so  it  has  resulted 
that  we  have  at  present  estaljlished  varieties  of  both  winter  and  spring 
wheats.  The  fact  of  some  having  a  bejird,  or  a  continuation  of  the  awn,  is 
hut  a  variety  of  form  of  individual  plants  indicative  of  character,  and 
generally,  not  always,  distinguishes  those  of  the  least  value  as  regards  fine- 
ness and  large  fiour  producers.  In  this,  therefore,  we  have  more  bearded 
''i^/'i«r/ than  bearded  winter  .sorts.  It  isnot  conunon  for  wild  vegetable 
nature  to  give  much  value  in  large  bulk  and  without  much  refuse,  so  we 
find  neglected  wheat,  or  wheat  requiring  improvements,  becoming  open 
and  rough  in  the  head,  the  fiorets  standing  wide  apart  on  the  stalk,  the 
chaft  thick  and  rough  and  increasing  in  extent  of  beard.  On  the  other  hand, 
improving  and  well  cultivated  wheat  becomes  more  compact  in  the  head,tlio 
Horots  standing  close  together,  the  chaft  reduced  in  thickness  and  length 
and  almost  altogether  without  a  beard. 

Large  value  in  small  space  should  then  be  our  first  idea  of  a  typical 
wheat  plant  of  any  variety  ;  to  secure  this  the  head,  or  ear,  should  be 
compact,  having  the  most  possible  number  of  berries  in  the  length  and 
treadth,  and  covered  or  protected  by  the  minimum  quantity  in  thickness 
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and  length  of  chaff,  or  awn.  Berries  can  be  too  close  on  the  head  in  cer- 
tain climates,  and  may  be  too  heavily  ovei'laid  with  covering  so  as  tohin- 
<lcr  ripening  and  confine  their  individual  bulk.  The  form  of  head  best 
calculated  to  carry  the  largest  number  of  berries  with  sufficient  air  room 
for  proper  maturing  is  that  which,  in  whatever  way  it  is  presented  to  the 
eye,  will  appear  of  almost  equal  breadth,  whether  by  the  side  or  the  face 
the  face  being  somewhat  broader  than  the  side  ;  the  florets  should  alter- 
nate and  overlap  each  other  to  about  one-third  of  their  height,  should 
stand  out  from  the  stalk  at  an  an<xle  of  45  degrees,  and  never  have  less 
than  two  berries  in  each  bunch  or  floret,  some  having  as  many  as  three  ami 
four.  A  thick-set  head  has  five  sets  of  florets  to  the  inch,  a  thin  oni; 
two. 

In  judging  the  grain  of  wheat,  the  points  are  so  important  that  it  will 
be  best  to  number  and  describe  separately  : — 

1. — The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  Colour.  Formerly  Wheat  was 
classified  by  White  and  Red,  but  now  when  we  speak  of  colour  as  a  point 
of  merit  in  any  variety  it  means  that  sort  of  transparency  or  brightness 
which  reflects  light,  as  opposed  to  dulness  or  having  a  bleached  appear- 
ance.    This  should  be  uniform  and  not  parti-coloured. 

2. — Size,  or  evenness  of  sample,  refers  to  uniformity  of  berries  to  each 
other,  not  some  large  and  others  small,  but  nearly  all  alike — whether  large. 
medium,  or  small-sized. 

3. — Sfrudure  characterizes  the  gritty,  hard,  or  flinty  kinds  from  those 
that  are  soft  and  meally. 

4. — The  Skin  may  be  thick  or  thin,  rough  or  fine,  and.should  always  b' 
smooth,  unlcs.-s  when  curly  from  its  natural  fineness. 

5. — The  Form,  or  outline,  of  the  berries  .should  be  alike,  whether  lon<;, 
short  or  round. 

6. — The  Bosom  may  be  full  and  close,  that  is,  with  a  well  sprung  rib, 
or  an  open  and  flat  one. 

7. — Plumpness  has  no  reference  necessarily  to  one  uniform  outline  like 
a  bag  of  flour,  but  that  the  berry  is  well  filled-out,  of  whatever  form,  show- 
ing no  slackness  of  skin  from  want  of  food — not  shrivelled. 

8. — Smell  should  not  be  musty  or  sour. 

9. — The  7'«s<e  should  be  nutty,  sweet  and  mellow,  not  sour  or  bitter. 

10. — The  Germinating  points  should  be  distinct  ;  the  base,  or  rootena 
prominent,  and  the  blade  end  slighly  hairy. 

Miscellaneous  qualities : — 

11. — Hardy,  productive,  and  a  good  miller. 

12. — Weighing,  after  cleaning,  not  under  60  lbs.  per  bushel. 
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13.— Comparative  froedoin  from  clisea.se — whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
14. — To  tiller,  or  .stool,  well — that  is,   to  produce    live  or  more  perfect 
plants  from  one  seed,  under  good  manngoment. 
15. — To  havesufticient  strength  of  straw  to  carry  tlie  head.. 
IC. — The  straw  to  be  of  good  (juality  a.s  regards  freedom  fiom  j)ith. 

Barley  (Ilordeani  distichum) 

Is  a  grain  of  extensive  cultivation  and  great  value.  Like  wheat  and  rye,. 
it  is  both  a  winter  and  spring  grain,  though  in  tliis  country  it  is  almost 
universally  sown  in  the  .spring.  There  are  six  vaiieties,  differing  in  no 
es.sentiiil  points  and  all  originating  from  the  same  source.  Loudon  says, 
in  choosing  for  .seed,  "  the  best  is  that  -which  is  free  from  blackness  at 
the  tail,  and  is  of  a  pale  lively  yellow,  intermixed  with  a  blight  whiti.;h 
cast;  and  if  the  rind  be  a  little  .slirivelled  so  much  the  better,  as  it 
inc'icates  a  thin  skin.  The  husk  of  thick-rinded  barley  is  too  stiff  to 
shrink,  and  will  lie  smooth  and  hollow  even  when  the  flour  is  shrunk 
witiiin." 

The  j)riucipal  varieties  .are  the  two  and  six  rowed  ;  the  former  being 
preferred  for  hardiness  and  productiveness  in  Europe,  and  the  last 
generally  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  superior  fulness,  and  freedom 
from  smut.  There  are  numerous  sub-varieties.  New  varieties  may  be 
produced  by  crossing  as  with  wheat. 

* 
Oats  (Avena  natiia). 

This  important  grain  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  temperate  climates ;  and 
being  a  hardy  plant,  it  is  better  suited  for  poor  soils  and  cold  climates 
than  either  wheat  or  barley,  and  is  consequently  more  easily  cultivated. 
Friable  soils  are  well  adapted  for  oats  ;  but  they  are  also  grown  on  stiff 
clay.s,  as  well  as  on  both  peaty  and  gravelly  soils,  and,  in  fact  upon  all 
ilescriptions  of  ground.  Oats  are  a  gro.ss  feeding  plant,  and  in  this 
characteristic  they  exceed  wheat  and  barley,  requiring  a  larger  amount  of 
moisture  than  either.  But  a  wet  and  cold  summer,  unless  with  the 
earlier  varieties,  leads  to  an  untimely  reaping  time  and  a  deficient 
harvest  as  evidenced  prominently  in  Ontario  during  18S3.  Oats  thrive 
best  wiiore  a  large  (juantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  present  in  a  state  of 
'lecomposition,  and  they  are  very  generally  taken  as  a  first  crop  on  newly 
reclaimed  land ;  on  such  soils,  indeed,  the  best  crops  are  grown  both  in 
respect  to  quantity  and  quality.  Oats  do  not  degenerate  so  rapidly  as 
other  grains,  but  for  light  lands  a  change  of  seed  is  advantageous  every 
three  or  four  years. 
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They  are  classified  by  White  and  Black,  atid  hoth  colours  hav(.' 
branched  and  side  varieties. 

Ryk  {Scade  screale). 

There  is  but  one  variety  of  t'ds  hardy  cereal,  though  cultivation  lias 
given  two — Spring  and  Winter — the  Ibrnier  being  comjaratively  un- 
important. 

Corn. — Indi.vn  Corn  (Zea  maize). 


This,  next  to  Wheat,  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop  of  the  American 
Continent.  There  is  no  one  of  the  cereaJ  grains  or  grasses  wliicli 
manifests  itself  under  such  multiplied  forms  as  maize.  The  kernels  are 
round,  long,  or  flat,  and  are  white,  yellow,  blue,  red,  or  streaked. 

Nearly  all  the  beef  and  pork  of  the  vast  and  fertile  West  and  mucli 
in  the  North  and  South  fed  upon  it. 

Pease  {Plsuin  sativuni) ;  Bkaxs  {PhascoluH  vidgaris) ;  Tare,  or  Vetch 
{Vicla  sat'iva) :  are  all  embraced  m  the  botanical  order  Lefjuminosa'. 

Pease. — There  is  a  multitude  of  varieties  of  the  pea.  The  different 
kinds  are  distinguislied  by  varying  lengths  of  haulm,  shape  of  potl,  and 
seed,  earliness  or  lateness,  and  by  their  edible  qualities.  The  varieties  are 
also  known  by  their  colours — grey,  brown,  speckled,  green,  and  white. 

Beans. — There  are  three  varieties  of  field,  or  bush  bean,  usually  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  small  ivhite  is  most  com- 
monly grown.  It  is  the  most  prolific,  bearing  the  closest  culture,  and  the 
best  for  shipping  purposes,  being  very  hard,  solid,  and  keeps  longest  on  sea 
voyages.  The  kidney,  or  long  white,  is  much  larger  and  of  better  edible 
quality,  requiring  a  longer  time  to  mature,  with  a  ranker  growth  ;  and  the 
marroiv,  with  a  large  round  kei'nel,  and  of  equally  good  edible  (juality  as 
the  kidney,  re(]uiring  the  same  time  to  mature.  These  two  last  are  usu- 
ally worth  full  25  per  cent,  more  in  the  market  than  the  small  white,  on 
account  of  their  superior  excellence  for  table  use 

The  Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum). 

A  native  of  South  America,  and  introduced  into  England  some  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  variety  is  endless,  differing  in  form  from  round 
to  oblong,  fiat  and  curved,  or  kidney-shaped,  their  exterior  is  rough  or 
polished,  and  of  almost  every  hue — white,  yellow,  red,  and  almost  black, 
and  the  surface  is  smooth  and  even,  with  the  eye  scarcely  discernible,  or 
deeply  indented  with  iimumerable  sunken  e3'^es.  The  interior  is  e<pially 
diversified  in  colour,  and  is  mealy,  glutinous  or  watery,  and  sometimes 
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pleasant  an<l  sometimes  di.sagrcoablo  to  the  taste.  They  likcwi.sc  diH'er  in 
rijioiiing  earlier  or  later,  and  in  being  adapted  in  some  of  their  varieties 
to  almost  every  peculiarity  of  soil.  New  kinds  are  produced  at  pleasure, 
liy  planting  the  seed  found  in  the  balls.  The  tubers  obtained  in  this  way 
will  be  small  the  first  season,  but  with  careful  culture  will  be  large  enougli 
the  second  year  to  determine  their  quality,  when  the  best  may  be  selected 
for  pr()])agation.  The  earliest  are  easily  designated  by  the  premature  de- 
cay of  the  tops.  The  varieties  may  also  be  increased  from  the  .seed  by 
hybridizing,  or  impregnating  the  })istils  of  one  flower  with  tlie  pollen 
taken  from  the  flower  of  another,  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  kinds  have  been  procured.  Such  as  have  no  flowers  are 
more  productive  of  tubers,  as  there  is  no  expenditure  of  vitality  in  form- 
ing the  seed.  They  may  be  compelled  to  flower  by  removing  the  small 
tubers  from  the  stalks  as  they  form. 

In  selecting  roots  several  points  merit  attention,  and  early  maturity, 
([iiality,  productiveness,  and  freedom  from  disease,  deserve  first  consider- 
ation. Kough-skinued  potatoes  for  the  farm,  with  white  He^h,  equal  well- 
shaped  tubers,  with  shalhnv  eyes,  and  of  a  dry,  mealy  quality.  Abstractly 
they  may  be  cla.ssitied  as  Early  and  Late  varieties. 

Turnips  (Bmsstca   rapa),  Swedish  (Ruta  haga). 

Cultivated  by  the  Romans  and  placedby  them  as  next  to  the  vine  and  corn 
in  importance;  inBritain  in  the  middle  ofthe  IGth  century  and  still  the  main- 
stay of  high  farming  there,  and  though  by  reason  of  climate  not  so  pre-eminent 
in  the  United  States.are  becoming  equally  valuable  in  Canadian  agriculture. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  valuable  bulb  which  differ  considerably 
in  average  size,  form,  colour,  taste,  and  keeping  properties.  Turnips  should 
lie  judged,  not  only  by  produce  i)er  acre,  but  tiieir  feeding  value  as  ascer- 
tained by  analysis,  or  what  is  better  by  actual  experiment.  The  form 
varies  with  the  kind,  and  choice  can  be  made  for  heavy  or  light  soils 
according  to  habit  of  growth — Avhether  a  shallow  or  deep  rooter.  The 
line  neck,  as  indicating  quality,  is  one  of  the  best  guides,  and  compactness 
of  shape  is  preferable  for  general  cases.  We  are  all  desirous  of  having 
bulk,  but  as  regards  character  of  flesh  how  few  pay  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowiuiT : 

1.  Evenness  of  cjrain  throughout. 

2.  No  stringiness,  or  maiden's  hair. 

3.  Radiation,  or  streakiness  of  cellular  tissue  is  objectionable. 

4.  Regular  marbling  is  good. 
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5.  Mncli  mottlin;ij  with  dark  spots  is  not  good. 

C.  Spirals,  or  twisted  grain  or  tissue  is  not  deiirable. 

7.  A  waxinoss  is  an  indication  of  solidity. 

8.  The  general  c(;lour  .she  dd  be  of  an  orange  tinge,  and  distinct  orau^'o 
kpots,  averaging  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  frei[nently  in  the  best 
bulbs. 

9.  P'lavour  varies  much,  but  it  is  observable  that  a  sweetness  accom- 
panies the  most  solid. 

Manokl-Wuiizel  (Beta  vulijaris). 

The  man<;el-wurzel  is  the  cultivated  form  of  a  wild  sea-shore  beet  in- 
digenous  to  many  of  the  countries  of  the  temperate  zone.  It  was  known 
as  a  garden  plant  long  before  its  tield  cultivation  was  extensively  prac- 
tised. The  roots  are  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  particularly  those  of  tin; 
white  variety,  the  cultivation  of  which,  and  the  extraction  of  its  sugar,  is 
an  important  industry  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  France  and  German) 

There  are  several  well-known  varieties  in  cultivation.  On  deep  stronif 
loams  the  Long  Reds  succeed  well,  and  produce  a  great  weight  per  acre ; 
but  if  overtaken  by  early  frosts  they  suffer  severely,  as  they  stand  higli 
above  the  ground.  The  Red  Globe  is  less  productive,  and  better  adapted 
for  light  soils  ;  the  Orange  and  Yellow  Globe  are  probably  the  most  suit- 
able for  every  variety  of  soils.  They  are  hardy  and  heavy  croppers,  ami 
for  quality  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Carrots  (Pavxus  carota). 


There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  amongst  which  the  Altring- 
ham  and  the  White  Belgian  are  the  most  productive,  and  the  most  suitable 
to  field  cultivation.  The  former  is  long  and  tapering,  and  grows  well 
out  of  the  ground ;  the  latter  is  superior  in  productiveness,  its  liabit  oi' 
growth  is  larger  and  less  tapering,  being  of  more  uniform  thickness. 

Hops  (Humulus  lupulus). 

There  are  several  varieties — some  indigenous  to  this  country,  uncertain 
in  early  history,  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  clearly  placed  as 
a  crop  until  the  10th  century.  Though  a  coarse  growing,  thriving  plant, 
its  cultivation  requires  as  much  attention  as  the  higher  orders.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  the  male  and  female  flowers  existing  on  separate  plants  adds 
to  their  more  careful  cultivation,  as  it  is  only  the  female  flowers  that 
constitute  a  crop,  the  others  being  of  no  value  generally  after  the  spread 
of  the  pollen. 
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"  Grass,"  says  an  eminent,  professor,  "  commonly  forms  one  single  idea : 
and  a  farmer,  when  he  is  looking  over  his  fields,  does  not  dream  that 
there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  species  of  grasses,  of  which  thirty  or 
forty  may  be  at  present  under  his  eye."  In  this  age  of  progress  it  is  no 
longer  excusable  that  the  humblest  farmer  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
above  facts.  Comparatively  speaking,  some  grasses  are  of  no  value  to 
him,  whilst  others  constitute  the  foundation  of  his  riches,  as  they  are  tlie 
staff  of  life  to  the  most  valuable  of  the  domestic  animals. 


Meadow  Cat's  Tail  or  Timothy  (Pldeitm  pratense). 

Herd's  Grass,  as  it  was  then  called  in  the  Eastern  States,  was  first 
introduced  and  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  liy 
Timothy  Hanson,  a  native  of  one  of  the  New  England  States,  who  built  the 
first  grist  mill  on  Jones'  Falls,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
about  the  year  1720.  When  it  first  came  into  notice  it  was  calleil 
Timothy  Hanson's  Grass,  and  sold  in  "Baltimore  Town,"  by  that  nanu'. 
The  character  and  name  of  this  grass  was  soon  established  by  the  fine 
crops  of  it  grown  on  the  Hanson  Farm,  and  the  name  it  received  tlKii, 
will,  in  all  probability,  forever  adhere  to  it.  It  is  supposed  to  have  beer. 
introduced  into  England  from  Virginia,  about  the  year  17G0,  and  for 
years  afterwards  its  cultivation  was  confined  to  moist  and  newlv 
re3laimed  peaty  or  moorish  soils. 

The  roots  of  Timothy  grass  are  fine  and  near  the  surface,  often  in  thi 
second  year  forming  a  perfect  mat.  Its  net-work  jf  roots  takes  only  the 
strength  of  the  surface  soil ;  but  they  do  that  thoroughly,  while  all 
beneath  is  left  hard  and  not  permeable  to  air  and  light.  In  such  con- 
ditions soils  gain  nothing  if  they  do  not  absolutely  tend  to  sterility.  In 
two  or  three  years  the  surface  is  exhausted,  and  uidess  annually  over- 
flowed or  artificially  manured,  the  Timothy  begins  to  die  out.  If  it  i> 
then  ploughed  and  seeded  with  Timothy  again,  this  exhausted  soil  is  turned 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  the  inert  soil  brought  up  to  have  tin 
process  repeated.  A  few  years  of  such  treatment  will  take"  the  virtue 
out  of  any  land,  provided  Timothy  is  grown  alone. 

The  experience  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
cultivation  of  Timothy,  is  as  diverse  as  the  soils  on  which  it  is  grown. 
While  many  of  the  tlieories  advanced  by  them  may  be  correct  to  the 
extent  of  their  own  observations,  there  are  circumstances  of  soil  ami 
climatic  influences  which  tend  to  produce  results  not  always  accounted 
for  in  their  calculations. 
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The  soils  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Timothy  are  moist,  })eaty  or 
loamy,  although  there  arc  fair  crops  grown  on  liglit  gravelly  soils,  by 
lieavy  manuring,  yet  there  arc  other  grasses  far  nio>'e  suitable  for  such 
lands.  As  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Timothy  is  only  profitable  to 
(^'ow  as  a  marketable  hay  cro]i,  to  make  it  as  remunerative  as  possible,  is 
the  object  of  the  farmer,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  selection 
of  suitable  soils,  liberal  manuring,  thorough  pulverization  and  clean.sing 
of  the  land. 
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Rough  Cock's-foot,  or  Orchard  Grass  {Dactylls  glomcrata). 

This  valuable  grass  is  indigenous  to  the  .soil  of  America,  and  from  its 
adaptability  to  various  soils,  its  early  and  late  growth,  luxuriant  foliage 
and  nutritive  qualities,  is  well  entitled   to  an  equality  with   any  grass 
either  native  or  foreign,  which  is  being  cultivated  in  this  country. 

It  appears  that  this  grass  was  introduced  into  England  previous  to 
ITIJO.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  conunon  grasses  in  English  pastures,  and 
enters  either  more  or  less  into  all  udxtures  for  meadow  or  pasture,  but  is 
used  very  sparingly  in  mixtures  for  lawns.  It  has  been  found  highly 
useful  as  an  early  sheep  feed,  and  it  grows  well  in  winter.  It  grows  in 
midsummer  in  a  drought  Avheu  everything  else  is  parched  or  burnt  up. 
All  boasts  are  fond  of  it,  both  as  pasture  and  hay  ;  it  is  })ermancnt,  grows 
in  the  shade  luxuriantly,  hence  it  is  called  Orchard  grass.  Any  soil  is 
suitable  if  not  \vi\i. 

Orchard  grass,  when  sown  with  clover,  grows  as  rapidly  as  clover, 
starts  in  the  .spring  as  early,  and  by  this  sinrllarity  of  habit  rnakes  a  suit- 
able grass  to  mix  witli  it.  For  {lasturage  we  greatly  value  Orohanl 
grass,  for  three  reasons  :  It  stands  a  drought  better  than  any  other,  will 
bear  heavier  stocking,  and  comes  forward  in  the  spring  very  early.  Orch- 
ard grass,  also,  by  its  great  amount  of  fibrous  roots,  tends  to  improve 
in,stead  of  impoverish  the  .soil,  and  we  have  observed  that  an 
Orchard  grass  sod  genei-ally  turns  up  a  good  dark  colour  on  being 
ploughed.  It  is  not  at  all  tit  for  a  lixwn,  as  it  sometimes  grows  in  bunch- 
es or  tussecks,  especially  when  sown  thin.  Perhaps  there  are  no  other 
two  grasses  that  can  be  sown  together  with  so  great  advantage  as  red 
clover  and  Orchard  grass,  by  their  union  the  crop  is  nearly  double  what 
it  Would  be  if  each  were  sown  separately  ;  they  gro  and  ticnver  well  to- 
gether, come  to  maturity  about  the  same  time  and  tlie  clover  is  supported 
honi  falling  by  the  uncommon  strength  of  the  Orchard  grass. 
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Meadow  Flscue  (Festuca  pratensis). 

It  comes  near  in  its  appearance  to  rye  grass,  but  seems  greatly  superior, 
at  least  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  improving  meadows,  as  being  larger 
and  more  productive  in  foliage.     It   is   hardy,   strictly   perennial,   and 
thrives  well,  not  only  in  wet.  but  in  dry  grounds,  growing  in  all   situa- 
tions.    It  abounds  in  the  best  meadows,  in  the  best  hay  districts,  and  in 
short,  seems  well  calculated  to  supply  the  defects  of  rye  grass.     It  has 
also  the  quality  of  producing  more  seeds  than  most  of  the  other  sorts  of 
grasses  which  grow  rapidly  and  are  easily  gathered.     No  plant,  whatever, 
deserves  more  the  attention  of  the  farmer  than  this,  it  being  of  certain 
growth,  easy  culture,  productive  and  remarkably  sweet.     It  will  thrive  in 
either  dry  or  wet  soils,  an  advantage  which  most  others  do  not  ]K)sse.s.s ; 
and,  except  in  point  of  early  growth,  it  appears  to  be  little  inferior  to  Fox 
Tail.     This  grass,  which  is  seldom  absent  from  rich  meadows  and  j)astu,res, 
is  observed  to  be  highly  grateful  to  oxen,  sheep  and  horses,  particularly 
the  former.     It  appears  to  grow  most  luxuriantly  with  the  hard  fescue. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  Kandall  grass  of  Virginia. 

Tall  Oat  Grass  (Arrhcnotherum  avenaceum). 

Tall  Oat  Grass,  or  Peruvian  Grass  of  Virginia,  though  a  rather  coarse 
plant,  yet  vegetates  with  great  luxuriance  ;  it  is  early  and  productive,  and 
affords  a  plentiful  aftermath.     It  approf^ches  the  meadow  foxtail  in  e.\- 
cellence,  for  which  it  may  prove  a  substitute  in  many  cases.     It  is  some- 
times found  abundant  in  meadows  in  England.     On  the  continent  uf 
Europe  it  is  cultivated  with  advantage,  and  proved  at  the  Experimental 
Farm  to  be  suitable  foi'  Ontario,     It  is  found  most  beneficial  when  retained 
in  a  close  state  of  feeding.     It  makes  good  hay,  is  natural  to  sandy  loams 
but  thrives  best  on  strong,  tenacious  clays  in  England.     Tall  Oat  Grass 
was  introduced  into  tlie  United  States  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.     Judge  Buei,  of  Albany,  speaking  of  it  in  1823,  says  :    "  It  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  early,  quick  and  late  growth,  for  which  the  cocks 
foot  is  esteemed,   tillei's  well  and  is  admirably  calculated  for  a  pasture 
grass.     It  has  the  advantage  of  Oi chard  gra.ss,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
time  of  maturing,  in  quickness  of  growth  and  its  earliness  and  lateness, 
Orchard  grass  always  takes  two  years  to  make  a  full  crop,  while  Oat 
grass  sown  in  the  fall  on  good  land  will  }nake  a  crop  of  hay  the  rext  sum- 
mer.    It  has  also  the  advantage  over  Orchard  grass  in  seeding.     It  nun 
be  sown  either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  while  Orchard  grass  in  this  climiile 
must  always  be  sown  in  the  spring. 
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Notwithstanding  these  advantages  over  the  Orchard  grass,  it  is  not  as 
valuable  a  grass,  it  never  forms  as  thick  and  compact  a  sod  as  Orchard. 
f^rass.  It  is  mor(3  lial)le  to  injury  from  drought.  It  xnust  never  be  left 
one  day  after  it  blooms,  if  you  want  tirst-class  liay,  and  a  rai  i  Avill  injure 
the  looks  of  Oat  grass  three  times  as  much  as  it  will  injure  Orchardfgrass 
or  Timothy.  If,  however,  it  is  cut  and  liandled  right,  it  makes  beautiful 
hav.  If  cut  early  and  the  summer  is  not  an  excessively  dry  one  it  will 
heul  twice  in  the  same  summer.  I  consider  the  Oat  grass  a  more  v^alu- 
able  grass  than  Timothy,  for  pasture,  and  it  is  not  nearly  as  exhaustive  to 
the  soil,  and  if  properly  handled  will  make  as  good  hay  and  twice  as  much 
of  it. 

Smooth  Stalked  Poa  or  Meadow  Grass.  June  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  Common  Spear  Grass  {Poa  pixdensis.) 

Tills  grass  has  always  been  a  favourite  one  in  England  as  a  mixture 
with  other  grasses  for  permanent  pastures,  meadows  and  lawns,  but  as  a 
separate  crop  it  is  rarely  if  ever  cultivated. 

The  Smooth  Stalked  Poa  is  a  sweet  grass,  and  readily  eaten  by  cattle 
in  trencral,  it  carries  its  verdure  into  the  winter  better  than  most  others, 
and  in  the  following  spring  throws  out  numerous  young  shoots,  so  as  to 
make  excellent  spring  food.  It  produces  a  good  crop  of  leaves  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  makes  exceedingly  fine  hay  and  is  fit  for  cutting  early  in  the 
spring. 

One  writer  says  :  "This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  grasses,  for  it  vege- 
tates in  the  driest  soils,  supports  its  verdure  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  throws  out  numerous  shoots  for  early  pasture,  the  hay  is  also  of 
Jiiie  quality." 

Although  Poa  pratensis  is  known  all  over  Northern  Europe  as  far  as 
St.  Petersburg!!,  60  degrees  north  latitude,  yet  in  no  part  of  Europe  has 
the  merits  of  the  Poa  family  been  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  far  famed  Kentucky  Blue  grass  region.  This 
region  also  extends  over  several  counties  in  Ohio,  but  the  grass  does  not 
seem  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  on  the  Ohio  side,  although  in  other  coun- 
ties of  Ohio,  it  is  said  to  grow  as  luxuriantly,  and  form  as  staple  a  pasture 
grass  as  it  does  in  any  part  of  Kentucky.  The  cultivation  of  this  grass 
must  have  improved  wonderfully  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

W.  8.  Hand,  of  Lewis  Co.,  Kentucky,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  Poa  Pratensis,  says  of  it :  "  Common  Spear  grass  and 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  is  one  and  the  same,  varying  in  size  and  appearance 
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according  to  the  soil  and  latitude  in  which  it  grows,     Tlie  pUmt  is  a  liglit 
green  colour,    tlie  spikelets   frequently    variegated   with  bluish   purple. 
Flowers  in  June,  but  onc3  a  year,  which  recommends  this  for  lawns.  The 
produce  ordinarily  is  small  compared  with  other  grasses,  but  the  herbage 
is  fine.     It  grow.s  in  a   variety  of  soils,  from  the  dryest  knolls  to  a  wet 
meadow.     It  does  not  stand  severe  drouglits  as  well  as  the  Orchard  grass. 
It  endures  the  frosts  of  winter  better  than  all  other  grasses,  and  continues 
luxuriant  through  mild  winters.     It  requires  from  two  to  three  years  to 
become  well  set,  does  not  arrive  at  perfection  a.j  a  jiasture  grass  till  the 
sward  is  older  than  three  years,  hence  it  is  not  suited  to  alternate  hu.s- 
bandiy,  or  where  the  land  is  to  remain  in  grass  only  a  few  years  and  then 
to  be  ploughed  up.     The  best  Blue  grass  is  found  in  shaded  pastures.     It 
is  the  first  plant  that  puts  forth  its  leaves  and  remains  green  if  the  sea.son 
is  favourable.     Early  in  the  fall  it  takes  a  second  growth  and  fiourislie.s 
vigorously  until  the  ground  freezes.     Blue  grass  makes  the  sweetest  and 
best  of  ha3^     It  should  be  cut  as  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen,  spread  well  and 
protect  from  rain  and  dews,  on  the  second  day  stock  and  shelter  and  salt- 
Blue  grass  is  not  commended  to  cultivate  especially  for  hay.     It  is  not  as 
profitable  a  product  to  merchandize  as  Timothy  and  Orchard  grass.     Blue 
grass  on  limestone  land  is  perpetual,  if  properly  managed,  and  the  perfec- 
tion it  attains  in  Kentucky  is  to  be  attributed  to  favourable  soils,  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  mild  winters,  all  of  which  have  contributed   to  make 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  the  basis  of  our  agricultural  wealth  and.  prosperity." 


Fowl  Meadow — False  Red  Top  {Poa  Herotina.) 

This  grass  has  been  known  and  cultivated  in  the  New  England  State.^ 
from  an  early  period.  It  grows  tall  and  thick,  making  a  more  soft  and 
pliable  hay  and  better  adapted  for  pressing  and  shipping  off  for  the  u.se  of 
horses  on  board,  than  Timothy.  It  yields  well  to  the  aci-e,  and  will  not 
spoil,  although  it  stands  beyond  the  common  time  of  mowing.  It  must  be 
sown  in  low  moist  land.  The  cultivation  of  this  grass  seems  to  be  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  New  England  States,  where  it  is  considered  a  val- 
uable one.  Its  merits  consist  in  its  thick  and  abundant  growth  on  land 
more  moist  than  is  well  adapted  to  common  upland  grasses.  It  never 
grows  so  coarse  or  hard  but  that  the  stalk  is  sweet  and  tender,  and  eaten 
without  waste. 

It  should  enter  largely  into  a  mixture  with  other  grasses  sown  on  good, 
moist  soils. 
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Yellow  Oat  Grass  (Arena Jlarescens). 

Yellow  Oat  Grass,  grows  naturally  in  dry  pasture,  on  rather  light  and 
j,'Ood  soils  yields  a  considerable  bulk  of  fine  herbage,  and  deserves  to  form 
a  portion  of  all  mixtures  oa  light,  dry  soils,  either  for  hay  or  pasture.  It 
arrives  early  at  maturit}^,  and  although  a  perennial,  yet  if  allowed  to 
ripen  seed,  it  is  but  of  short  duration,  particularly  if  grown  on  stiff,  moist 
soils.  It  is  the  most  useful,  as  a  hay  and  pasture  grass,  of  the  genus  Ave- 
na,  as  well  as  the  smallest  seeded  of  all  the  native  species. 

Mr.  Tauton  .says  of  it :  "  That  it  is  so  rich  in  its  qualities,  and  so  uni- 
versal a  citizen  of  the  world,  that  there  i.s  no  soil  from  the  lightest  calca- 
reous loam,  to  the  stiffest  clay  into  which  he  would  not  introduce  it  where 
lie  intended  to  form  a  permanent  turf."  It  is  said  that  a  top  dressing  of 
lime  will  double  the  produce  of  this  grass,  and  that  it  thrives  best  on  cal- 
carious  soils. 

Fine  Bent  Grass,  or  Red  Top.     {Agrostls  vulgaris). 

This  grass  has  always  been  considered  as  a  troublesome  weed  in  dry, 
lij,'ht  soils,  and  not  being  well  liked  by  cattle,  it  couunonly  attracts  atten- 
tion as  a  useless  grass  to  ])e  got  quit  of  as  soon  as  possible,  more  particularly 
as  its  creeping  roots  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  soil.  However,  not- 
with.standing  its  bad  qualities,  sheep  are  found  to  >  .it  it, -and  it  is  some- 
thnes  sown  on  bare,  gravelly  places,  where  the  more  valuable  grasses  will 
not  grow  for  the  purpose  of  covering  them  v/ith  vegetation.  Red  Top  has 
been  long  and  favourabl}''  known  in  this  country  as  a  permanent  pasture 
grass.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Northern 
States.  But  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  as  much  indii^jenous  to 
the  soil  of  Ameiica  as  it  is  to  that  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
found  growing  naturally  on  fertile  and  medium  soils,  and  there  are  few 
meadows  of  three  or  four  years'  standing  in  which  Red  Top  is  not  found 
in  abundance,  and  is  sure  to  assert  its  supremacy  and  become  permanent, 
while  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  the  Timothy  has  disappeared. 

Red  Top  as  a  mixture  with  other  grasses  is  necessary,  but  only  in  small 
quantities,  on  land  capable  of  producing  better  grasses.  On  soil,  where 
the  more  valuable  grasses  will  not  succeed  as  already  stated,  it  is  highly 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  covering  them  with  vegetation.  On  pasture 
lauds  where  Red  Top  predominates,  the  fields  must  be  overstocked,  for  if 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  seed,  the  cattle  refuse  it,  which  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  so  much  relished  by  stock  as  some  of  the  other  pasture 
gvassos.     E,ed  Top  and  the  now  very  popular  Rhode  Island  Bent,  are  one 
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and  the  same  grass,  any  difference  in  their  appearance  being  produced  liy 
varieties  of  soils.  Altlioiigh  it  is  claimed  that  the  Agi'ostis,  or  Bent  grasses 
thrive  best  in  moist  soils,  3'et  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  Agrostis 
vulgaris  (the  true  Red  Top)  may  be  sown  to  advantage  on  a  variety  of 
soils. 

It  answers  well  to  sow  Red  Top  separately  on  moist  lands  where  oM 
gi-ass  has  run  out,  or  become  mossy.  On  such  places  it  would  fill  the  soil 
with  its  numerous  roots  and  make  it  more  jiassable.  Also  on  moist,  un- 
drained  soils,  liable  to  occasional  overflow,  if  cut  early,  it  has  a  thick 
bottom,  and  makes  a  heavy  croji  of  second-hand  hay. 

Perennial  Rye  Gkass.     {Lolium  perrenne). 

Perennial  Rye  Grass  contains  upwards  of  sixty  varieties,  some  of  wliich 
are  annual. 

It  is  fomid  to  flourish  on  most  kinds  of  soil,  and  grows  under  circum- 
stances of  different  management  on  many  upland  situations,  though  sound 
and  somewhat  moist  midlands  are  the  most  appropriate.  It  soon  arrivf.- 
at  })erfection  and  produces  in  its  first  year  of  growth  a  good  supply  of 
early  herbage  which  is  much  liked  by  cattle.  It  produces  an  abundance 
of  seed  which  is  easily  collected.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  grass  so 
widely  known,  and  in  years  past,  so  extensively  cultivated  as  Rj-c  grass 
has  been,  throughout  Biitain.  At  present  it  is  supplanted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  cultivation  of  Timothy,  which  seems  as  in  this  country  to  havi 
become  an  universal  favourite.  Like  Timothy,  the  Rj'c  grass  is  an  inipov- 
erisher  of  the  soil,  and  requires  annual  top  dressing,  else  in  a  few  years 
the  land  becomes  exhausted  and  the  grass  dies  out.  The  analysis  of  this 
grass  will  favourably  compare  with  the  best  of  cultivated  grasses,  and 
should  be  a  strong  reconnnendation  in  favour  of  its  cultivation  on  a  more 
extended  scale  than  has  yet  been  given  it  in  America.  It  is  superior  to 
Timothy,  as  a  mixture  for  permanent  meadow  or  pasturage. 

Italian  Rye  Grass.     (Lolium  italiciim.) 

The  marked  distinction  between  Italian  Rye  Grass  and  the  peieimia; 
rye  grass  and  its  varieties  is  that  Italian  Rj'e  Grass  has  an  awn  or  liearci 
adhering  to  the  seed  while  the  varieties  of  the  perennial  are  beardle  s. 

Compared  with  any  of  the  varieties  of  common  rye  grass,  the  Italian  Rye 
Grass  affords  a  stronger  braird,  arrives  at  maturity  sooner,  has  a  greater 
abundance  of  foliage,  which  is  broader  and  of  a  lighter  or  more  lively 
green  colour,  grows  considerably  taller,  is  more  upright  or  less  inclined  to 
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spread  on  the  ground,  its  spikes,  as  already  stated,  are  longer,  spikelets 
laoiv  thinly  set,  and  upon  the  whole  producing  a  less  hulk  of  seed  which 
is  smaller.  In  Fj'ance  this  grass  is  stated  to  be  generally  sown  in  autiniui 
at  tlie  rate  of  10  to  18  pounds  per  acre,  and  tl\e  seed  rolled  in  ;  that  in  the 
next  autumn  the  turf  is  covered  like  an  old  meadow,  and  the  crop  of  the 
following  year  is  more  than  double ;  its  growth,  also  is  so  rapid,  that  if 
sown  with  clover  or  lucerne,  it  will  quickly  choke  thcui.  It  is  also  said 
t(>lie  of  such  a  hardy  nature  that  when  cut  in  Novend)er,  it  has  put  forth 
tVesli  shoots  of  a  foot  in  length  in  the  close  of  December,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  North  of  Europe.  In  ([uickncss  of 
Ljrowth  thi.s  grass  has  excelled  ;iil  others  of  the  true  grasses  Avhich  1 
have  sown  this  spring  and,  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  crop  notwithstanding  the 
severe  droughts  it  has  been  subjected  to.  Italian  Rye  grass  is  })referable 
to  ;in\'  of  the  other  varieties  foi-  soiling  purposes,  it  gives  an  early,  quick 
anil  succe,ssive  growth  till  late  in  the  fall,  it  will  stand  any  amount  of 
forcing  by  irrigation,  liquid  manure  or  pliosphatic  apjjlications  It  has 
buen  grown  successfully  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  but  for  permanency  has  to  be 
associated  with  the  more  hardy  grasses  in  order  to  withstand  the  winters. 

HuNCiAitiAN  Grass,  Bristly  Fox  Tail  Grass      {Setarla  tjermaniciim). 

This  grows  in  a  dry  Avarm  soil.  The  stalk  is  nearly  solid  and  the  hay 
ve)y  lieavy,  and  if  cut  in  time  w ill  be  as  green  as  grass,  and  a  horse  will 
want  little  grain  for  ordinary  farm  work.  One  advantage  in  raising 
Hungarian  grass  is  the  lateness  it  may  be  sown,  foi'  a  farmer  finding  in 
June  that  his  meadows  are  light,  or  his  corn  a  failure,  can  sow  Hungarian 
grass  and  make  np  the  deficiency. 

Many  make  a  mistake  in  seeding  tof)  soon  ;  the  crop  will  be  nioi'e  or 
less  injur(}d  by  weeds,  which  seem  to  grow  under  all  circumstinces.  It 
need.-i  but  seventy  days  of  reasonably  good  weather  to  make  a  crop  of  hay 
from  tl 


us  grass. 


THE  CLOVERS  OF  THE  FARM. 

The  clovers  or  ai'tificial  grasses,  belonging  mostly  to  the  Leguminosa  or 
Pulse  Family  of  plants  are  cultivated  and  used  both  in  a  green  and  dried 
state  as  food  for  the  domestic  animals. 

The  artificiil  grasses  have  been  cultivated  over  two  centuries  in  £ng- 
•and.  Red  clover  is  supposed  to  have  been  grown  as  a  field  crop  since 
hJ3o.  lu  this  country  ;  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  Red  clover 
dates  from  1770,  about  that  time  a    ^mall  quantity   of   red   clover  .set 
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readied  Phila<lelpliia,  and  was  sown  in  gardens,  and  on  pa,sture  lots  in  the 
noighl)Ourliood  of  the  city. 

Of  the  many  substitutes  for  clover,  which  are  grown  in  l^ngland,  such 
as  hicern,  sainfoin,  fcc,  few  of  them  are  ^as  yet  extensively  cultivated 
with  any  degree  of  success  in  this  country — although  lucern  seems  to  be 
far  l)etter  a<lapted  to  the  climate  of  this  country  than  that  of  Britain. 
Sainfoin  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  1G51,  and  is  still  in  high 
repute.  Alsyke  clover  is  not  receiving  the  attention  to  which  its  superior 
merits  entitle  it.  The  yellow  clover  or  trefoils  grow  naturally  on 
ii  variety  of  soils  throughout  the  country,  on  'all  of  which  they  seem  to 
flourish,  but  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  deserving  of  notice. 

To  those  who  follow  a  system  of  soiling  their  cattle  during  the  sprini,' 
Antl  summer  months  a  variety  of  artilicial  grasses  will  be  found  of  great 
benefit,  as  to  which  see  sjjccial  chapter  on  "  soiling." 

CoMiioN  Red  Clover  {Trifolium  pratense). 

Red  clover  abounds  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Siberia.  Al- 
though it  flourishes  in  dry,  barren  and  shady  })laces,  yet  it  delights  most 
in  such  as  are  rich,  moist  and  sunny.  This  plant  afibrds  a  lai'ge  produce 
of  leaf  and  1  )lossom,  by  which  the  land  is  preserved  in  a  more  perfect  state 
of  closeness  and  shade,  while  the  crop  continues  upon  it,  than  by  any 
other  artificial  grasses.  It  has  consequently  a  greater  influence  in  amel- 
iorating the  soils  and  preparing  them  for  wheat  crops'  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

The  soils  best  adaj)ted  to  the  growtli  of  clover,  as  regards  its  nutritive 
properties  are  decidedly  calcarious  ones,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  grasses  as  well.  No  part  of  Europe,  for  instance,  produces  natural 
grass  of  a  finer  quality  than  Ireland,  and  much  of  it  has  been  imnieinovi- 
ally  in  pasture,  but  the  surface  soil  lies  almost  throughout  the  island  upon 
a  limestone  bottom. 


White  Clover — Dutch  Clover  {Trifolium  rejoens). 

Trifolium  Repens  or  White  Clover  is  also  known  undei'  the  name  ot 
Dutch  Clover,  from  the  English  having  first  learned  its  use  from  the 
Flemings,  and  from  large  quantities  of  the  seed  being  imported  from  Hol- 
land. Its  favourite  soil  is  limestone,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  general 
grasses,  being  found  in  almost  every  situation,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  meadow ;  though  on  very  poor  land  it  is  often  so  small,  and  grows 
in  such  a  creeping  manner  among  the  lower  leaves  of  other  herbage,  that 
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it  is  scarcely  perceptible  until  brought  up  by  top-dressings,  which  prob- 
ably has  given  rise  to  the  very  g^'nernl  opinion  that  it  is  indigenous  to 
some  soils.  The  cen*'al  root  ])enetrates  to  a  considerable  deptlv,  and  the 
plant  is  thereby  enable<l  to  resist  the  efi'ects  of  drought,  particularly  on 
sandy  soils. 

TIio  branches  whicli  trail  on  the  surface  send  fibrous  roots  from  their 
joints  down  to  the  ground,  and  hence  this  species  of  clover  maintains  it- 
self in  land  of  opposite  (|ualities,  for  if  the  surface  be  too  dry  to  afford 
nourishment  to  the  foliage,  it  is  preserved  ])y  the  roots.  It  is  not,  how- 
over,  so  nutritive  as  the  common  annual  red  clover,  nor  does  it  fonn  a 
good  pasture  when  sown  l)y  itself,  for  it  has  been  found  injurious  to 
.shoep  ;  but,  combined  with  other  grasses,  it  is  a  valuable  plant.  It  has 
been  said  there  is  no  better  test  of  good  land  than  its  running  spontane- 
ously to  white  clover.     Its  analysis  is  a  good  one. 

Alsvkk  or  Perenni.\l  Hybrid  Clover  (Trifolkim  hyhridiLm). 

Alsyke  or  Perennial  Hybrid  Clover,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
Alsyke  district,  near  Stockholm,  was  first  introduced  into  Sweden. 

Within  tlie  last  century  vast  improvements  in  agriculture  have  enabled 
this  valuable  clover  to  be  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  it  is  now  held 
ia  high  estimation  by  the  Swedish  farmers,  and  extensively  cultivated  by 
the  leading  agriculturists  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Yellow  Clover,   Hop  Trefoil,    or    Shamrock   Clover    {Trifolium 

'procuTiihens). 

The  Sliamrock  clover  grows  naturally  on  dry,  gravelly  plates,  and  has 
been  recommended  for  growing  on  such  soils  as  are  incapable  of  support- 
intj  the  more  valuable  grasses  and  clovers ;  but,  from  the  small  Ijulk  of 
produce  which  it  yields,  the  propriety  of  its  cultivation  is  questionabde, 
initl,  besides,  cattle  are  not  found  to  relish  it  if  they  can  procure  more  nu- 
tritious food. 

It  is  also  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  mildew.  Trifolium  Procumbens 
IS  readily  distinguished  from  Trifolium  Filiforme,  by  its  more  compact, 
upright,  and  branching  habit  of  growth,  and  by  its  close,  globular,  shining 
heads  of  yellow  flowers. 

Lucerne  (Mcdicago  natira). 

^Lucerne  was  introduced  into  British  husbandry  about  the  middle  of  the 
^'th  century,  and  has  ever  since  been  cultivated  succes.sfuUy  in  the  British 
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Isles.  It  still  continues  a  favourite  plant  for  soiling  purposes.  Although 
the  virtues  of  Lucerne  have  been  most  largely  descanted  on  by  British 
writers,  it  is  a  plant  which  is  far  better  adapted  to  our  own  climate  than 
that  ot  Britain,  as  abundantly  evidenced  at  the  Ontario  P^xperiniental 
Farm.  The  latter  countiy  it  would  appear,  does  not  posses.'^  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat  and  dryness  to  insure  the  full  advantage  of  its  real  value  a- 
with  us.  It  pushes  forth  with  vigour  in  the  spring,  and  increases  in  lux- 
uriance from  year  to  year.  It  is  generally  Ht  for  cutting  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  red  clover.  It  starts  with  remarkable  vigour  immediately 
after  being  cut,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  the  field  is  again  covered  witli 
verdure.  Lucerne  requires  a  deep  soil,  although  if  sown  on  a  dry,  light 
soil,  it  will  extend  its  roots  downwtirds  to  a  great  depth,  and  will  show 
increased  luxuriance  of  growth  year  after  year. 

This  clover  is  so  important  that  we  give  its  analysis  : 

ICO  parts  as  taken  green  from  the  field. 

Water ut).(i5 

Albuminous  or  H;!sh  forming  principles 3.8^5 

Fatty  matrers 82 

Heat  pi'oducing  principles,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  etc 1.3.02 

Woody  fibre 8.74 

Mineral  matters  or  Ash i5.04 


100.00 
100  parts  of  tlie  gras:;  dried  at  212'-"'  Fahr. 

Albuminous  or  fl.!sh  forming  principles  ....    12.0(5 

Fatty  mattei's  2.75 

Hent  producing  principles,  staroli,  sugar,  gum,  etc 40.10 

Woody  fibre 34,21 

Mineral  matter  or  Ash 10.11 

100.00 


Sainfoin  or  CocivUEAD  (Onobrychls  saliva). 

France  is  considered  the  country  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Sain- 
foin. In  Europe  it  is  commonly  called  French  grass  (Sainfoin,  Holy  Hay). 
In  Switzerland  and  other  mountainous  countries,  Sainfoin  is  a  niaiii  de- 
pendence, because  iu  many  parts  of  those  countries  the  finer  grasse.s  will 
not  grow  profitably. 

Sainfoin  has  long  been  cultivated  in  England,  and  is  found  growing 
wild  in  nearly  all  the  chalky  districts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  cultivation  i? 
still  an  important  featuie  in  Briti.sh  husbandry.  Chalky  soils,  and  saim 
upon  chalk,  are  its  favourite  soils;  alsc  loams  and  clays,  if  not  too  stiffor 
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too  deep.     On  limestone  it  doc3  well,  too —  on  v'ery  dry,  sound  gravels — 
but  not  if  the  unaer  stratum  be  mixed  with  clay. 


CoMiiox  Vetch,  or  Tare  (Vicia  sativa). 

From  its  tall,  close,  hardy  growth,  and  succulent  nature,  this  plant  is 
capable  of  being  introduced  with  considerable  advantage  after  the  manner 
of  artificial  grasses,  between  different  kintls  of  grain  crops,  without  ex- 
hausting the  land  of  its  fertility  ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  afford  a  useful 
supply  of  green  or  other  provender  for  the  consumption  of  difterent  sorts 
of  cattle.  Writers  on  agriculture  distinguish  two  species  of  the  common 
var'oty  of  the  other.  The  former  is  much  less  hardy  than  the  latter  or 
tare,  namely,  the  spring  and  winter  tare.  Probably  one  is  only  a 
winter  tare,  the  plants  of  which  are  capable  of  resisting  the  efiects  of  the 
most  inclement  seasons. 

With  respect  to  soil,  this  plant  is  almost  without  limitation,  as  it  will 
grow  on  all  the  varieties,  from  the  superficial  gra\  el  to  the  deep,  stiff  clay; 
yet  on  gravelly  loams,  when  too  much  moisture  does  not  prevail,  it 
flourishes  most  vigoi'ously. 

There  is  no  herbage  more  grateful  to  the  hoise,  cow,  or  sheep,  in  the 
hot  season  of  July,  tl-an  the  juicy  vetch.  And  for  milch  cows  particularly 
the  flow  of  milk  will  be  increased,  the  butter  of  prime  quality,  and  the 
ailvantiiges  derived  from  the  growth  of  this  early  forage  plant  will  soon 
manifest  itself. 

PEB.MANENT  PASTURES. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  thus  bj  ietly  sum- 
marized : 

(1)    IT  GIVES   SEVERAL  CROPS   PER  ANNUM. 

When  varieties  of  grasses  and  clovers  ai'e  established  in  association,  the 
case  is  one  much  similar  to  what  nature,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
offers  to  animal  life — change  eveiy  week  from  May  to  October.  It  is  then 
a  point  :o  be  studied  in  choosing  the  kinds,  that  they  do  not  all,  or  even 
many  of  them,  come  during  one  month  or  leave  off  altogether  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year,  but  come  and  mature  and  go  off,  if  possible,  in  regular 
succession  from  spring  to  autumn.  Thus  every  week,  or  every  month  at' 
least,  is  equal  to  a  change  of  field,  and  secures  the  value  so  much  desire<l 
through  such  conditions. 
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(2)    IT   OFFERS   AN    EARLIER   AND   LATKR    lUTE   THAN   OTHER   PASTUHES. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  growth  of  pastures  where  a  nuiulKn-  of 
different  plants  exists,  that  by  sucli  an  association  there  is  mutual  sup- 
port, nursing,  and  shelter,  which  give  early  and  late  growth.  The  vahu; 
of  this  early  bite  is  something  incalculable  after  a  long,  close  wintei-,  ami 
particularly,  it  meets  the  Ivjavy  "back-going"  of  whijh  we  see  so  iiiuch 
in  ordinary  practice  among  cattle  and  sheep.  So  also,  the  rich  "  foggaijc' 
sends  on  deep  into  winter. 

(3)    ANIMALS  ARE  MORE  HEALTHY  AND  LESS  LIABLE  TO  DISEASE  LTON  IT. 

All  experience  goes  to  show  that  browsing  animals  more  than  otlieis 
re(i[nire  change  of  fooil  *)ften,  not  only  in  the  form  of  soft  succulent  growtli 
but  hai'der  anil  woody  matters  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the  grasses  and 
clovers  are  also  directly  medicinal  to  cattle  and  sheep,  so  that  altogether, 
with  a  choice  of  ten  or  twelve  throughout  the  season,  health  is  better  and 
diseases  less  frequent. 

(4)    IT   CANNOT    POSSIBLY    BE   DESTROYED    BY    DROUGIII'   OR    FROST 

The  innnense  importance  of  this  needs  little  comment :  it  comes  stroni[ly 
home  to  us  in  this  country.  It  is  obvious  that  as  association  of  plants  and 
roots  gives  nuitual  support  and  protection  with  a  close  surface,  tlierc  is 
necessary  much  less  risk  of  damage  when  rain  is  scarce  and  heat  abun- 
dant— nuich  less  evaporation  and  less  "  cracking  "  of  the  surface.  As 
crop  after  crop  succeeds  each  other  week  by  week  and  montli  by  uionthi 
the  soil  is  not  exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  and  moisture  is  retained  ti-i 
nourish  at  all  times.  Then  again,  if  winter  or  summer  excesses  do  kill  two 
or  three  kinds,  there  remains  enough  to  make  the  pasture  still  of  greater 
value  than  anything  else.  All  through  the  very  severe  drought  of  several 
seasons  past,  the  permanent  pasture  of  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm 
was  never  bare,  never  wanting  a  fresh  bite,  but  so  close  and  strong  tliat 
we  had  to  separate  with  the  hand  in  order  to  view  the  surface  soil. 

(5)    IT   GIVES    MORE    DAIRY    PRODUCE   THAN    ANY   OTHER  FORM   OF    FODDEli. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  best  managed  old  pastures  of  E^ngland 
have  stood  at  more  value  per  acre  than  the  richest  arable  land,  partly  be- 
cause of  their  permanency  of  crops,  sind  largely  because  of  their  being  able 
to  graze  three  cows  per  acre.  There  seems  no  reason  why  Ontario  cannot 
do  one-third  as  well  as  this,  and   I  am  convinced  it  can  be  done.    For 
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three  years  in  succession  on  the  Experimental  Farm,  on  a  small  scale,  on 
comparatively  old  permanent  pasture,  and  on  that  of  two  years'  stamling, 
we  have  clearly  proved  that  seven  sheep  per  acre  can  be  well  done  to. 
This  is  equivalent  to  one  and  one-(|uarter  cow  per  acre.  There  is,  then, 
110  other  form  of  fodder  that  can  do  the  same  thing. 

(G)   IT  GIVES   TUREE   TFME.S    MORE     BEEF     AND     MUTTON     PER    ACRE    THAN 
OUR   ORDINARY    ROTATION-  PASTURES. 

The  average  timothy  and  clover  pastures  of  the  country,  in  coanection 
with  mixed  farming,  just  graze  on  an  average,  one  cattle  beast  to  every 
three  acres — taking  from  1st  May  to  1st  November  on  an  average  of 
years.  This  is  substantially  correct.  But  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  that  three  and  three-quarter  cows  can  be  kept  on  tliree  acres  of 
the  permanent  kind recpiircd,  and  as  the  proper  stamp  of  two-year-old 
steers  and  lieifei's  preparing  for  the  butcher  cat  more  than  an  ordinary 
milk  cow,  we  shall  say  one  beefing  animal  per  acre.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  about  20,000,000  arable  acres  in  Ontario,  possessing  practi- 
cally no  permanent  pasture,  but  8,.')00,000  acres  of  rotation  pasture  that  do 
or  should  therefore  maintiin  1,190,000  head  of,  say,  beefing  cattle.  Were 
only  one-tenth  of  this  rotation  pasture  under  the  [)ermanent  form  of  it, 
the  aimual  gain  to  the  Province  would  exceed  .ii^l  1,000,000.  The  magni- 
tude and  national  value  of  a  few  acres,  per  farm,  of  first-class  permanent 
pasture  is  thus  apparent. 

(7)    IT   CAN   BE   USED   AS   A   SOILING   CROP  ANNUALLY. 

When  everything  is  most  propitious  and  grass  abundant,  and  where  a 
niuuber  of  bulls  and  calves  are  housed  during  summer,  and  a  reliable  cut 
of  green  foder  is  most  important,  this  can  always  be  had  from  well-man- 
aged, permanent  pasture,  early  and  late,  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  per  acre, 
green  weight,  where  no  systematic  soiling  crops  are  uplield. 

(8)  IT  IS   LESS   EXPENSIVE  TO   PRODUCE  AND   MAINTAIN   THAN   ANY   OTHER 

CROP. 

While  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  is  no  trouble,  time,  and  ex- 
pense incurred  in  establishing  successfully  all  that  we  desire  in  this  con- 
nection, nor  that  its  permanency  and  value  can  be  upheld  without  top- 
dressing  materials,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  see  that  once  fairly  afoot,  perman- 
ent pasture  costs  a  great  deal  less  per  acre  per  annum  proportionately  to 
produce  received  than  any  other  crop  can  possibly  do. 
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(9)    IT  IS  A  CONTIXUAL   SOURCE  OF   RELIANCE    AND    WEALTH. 

Most  other  things  may  fail  during  a  particular  season,  times  may  bo 
bad,  and  disease  decimate  the  farm,  yet  the  permanent  pasture  will  smile 
and  invite  a  share  of  its  wealth. 


flO)  IT  IS  PERMANENT- 

The  successful  establishment  and  maintenance  of  permanent  pasture 
implies : 

1.  A  soil  free  of  dead  water. 

2.  A  rich  surface,  friable  but  firm, 

3.  Depth  of  soil  to  allow  roots  beyond  reach  ofdrouglit. 

4.  A  retentive  soil  to  resist  drought  and  hold  moisture. 

5.  Securing  variety  of  grasses  and  clovers  and  thick  seeding. 

6.  Easy  pasturing  for  first  two  seasons. 

7.  Heavy  stocking,  to  keep  down  rougher  plants. 

8.  Top-dressing,  at  least  every  third  year. 

But  more  specifically  on  such  an  important  subject,  clay  lands  tend  ra- 
ther to  be  selected  for  the  growth  of  grass,  because  of  the  burden  of 
labour  cost  which  in  their  case  attends  arable  cultivation.  And  for  the 
same  reason — the  increasing  cost  of  labour — the  whole  area  of  pasture 
land  in  England,  for  example,  is  gradually  and  has  been  of  late  years  even 
rapidly  increasing.  But  lands  of  all  kinds,  chalky,  sandy,  loamy,  cla}oy ; 
all  furnish  their  contingent  to  the  pasture  area  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  all  farms  of  whatever  soil  to  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  permanent  pasture. 

The  value  of  the  annual  produce  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  and 
the  management  of  the  crop.  Pastures  are  indeed  quite  as  amenable  to 
treatment  as  ploughed  fields.  Continuous  manuring  of  any  one  kind 
rapidly  changes  the  chai'acter  of  the  grasses  and  other  plants  covering  the 
ground.  Continuous  mowing  or  continuous  depasturing,  continuous 
treatment  of  any  kind  indeed,  favouring  as  it  does  one  set  of  plants  rather 
than  another,  ultimately  gives  them  the  advantage  in  the  perpetual  con- 
test of  growth  which  is  maintained  among  them,  and  the  result  is  soon 
visible  in  the  altered  character  of  the  vegetation. 

It  is  of  course  on  the  presence  of  the  better  and  more  nutritious  grasses 
and  clovers  and  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  circumstances  to  luxuriant 
growth  that  the  value  of  any  pasture  depends  ;  and  the  composition  of  a 
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liit  of  good  turf  is  thus  the  principal  index  to  the  value  of  the  field.  The 
vegetation  is  made  up  largely  of  grasses,  somewhat  of  clovers,  and  also  to 
some  extent  of  weeds, 

Pasture  grasses  are  those  smaller  perennial  species  usually  associated  in 
meadows  which  are  grown  for  their  herbage  :  grain  or  cereal  grasses  Leing- 
the  larger  kinds  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  seeds.  When  we  examine 
any  mixed  pasture  we  shall  conclude  that  the  plants  present  in  it  are  in 
various  conditions  as  to  vigorous  growth  and  cultivation — various  states 
of  prosperity,  some  developing,  while  others  it  may  be,  are  declining.  And 
if  we  neglect  to  drain,  weed,  manure,  and  roll  our  meadows,  we  neglect 
the  proper  cultivative  agencies  which  are  calculated  to  maintain  their 
prosiicrity  and  excellence,  and  they  will  gradually  relapse  into  a  more  or 
less  wihl  state. 

The  best  turf,  then,  is  that  which  is  composed  of  the  best  sorts  of 
grasses  ;  and  these  mr.y  be  in  a  good  or  bad  condition,  according  to  the 
state  of  cultivation.  When  only  good  grasses  prevail,  the  crop  of  ha.y 
will  be  of  the  best  quality  and  of  the  greatest  yield.  But  as  a  rule  few 
meadows  are  made  up  wholly  of  grasses ;  and  all  good  natural  pastures 
have  also  a  varied  collection  of  other  plants,  wliich  differ  greatly  accord- 
ins,'  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  its  cultivation. 

Besides  t liose  that  are  invariably  pi-esent  in  good  grazing  grounds,  there 
are  in  all  grass  land  as  in  all  arable  land  manj^  weeds.  They  are  more 
fiequent  in  poor  pasture  than  in  rich  grass,  and  much  more  frequent  in 
lands  annually  mow^ed,  than  in  lands  which  are  annually  grazed.  There 
is  less  opportunity  in  the  latter  case  for  their  seeding  and  propagation. 

Owing  to  this  variety  in  the  character  of  its  herbage  and  the  varying 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  has  arisen,  the  value  and  capabilities  of 
grass  land  vary  very  greatly — between  the  extreme  of  the  pooi-  hill 
pasture,  adapted  only  for  sheep,  and  the  richest  feeding  land  to  be  found 
ill  some  of  our  river  and  valleys. 

Many  considerations  affect  the  question  of  the  most  profitable  mode  of 
managing  pasture  land  in  any  given  locality.  The  climate  and  soil,  the 
position  of  the  land  with  regard  to  railways  and  markets,  and  the 
•  xistonce  of  any  special  demand  for  live  stock  or  for  its  produce  of  any 
'leseription,  the  healthiness  and  suitability  of  the  land  for  breeding, 
feeding,  or  dairying  cattle,  or  for  breeding  or  fattening  sheep,  the  supply 
of  labour,  all  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Strong  rich  pastures  producing,  succulent  grasses  abundantl}',  are  well 
adapted  for  fattening  large  cattle  either  without  any  extra  food,  or  with 
tlie  aid  of  a  little  cake.     Second-rate  pastures,  especially  if  on  a  cold 
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subsoil,  will  generally  yield  a  bettor  profit  from  the  dairy,  and  from  the 
rearing  of  young  cattle.  Dry  hilly  pastures  are  most  suited  to  sheep. 
The  grazing  of  land  by  a  mixed  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  results 
in  the  land  being  more  evenly  grazed  than  where  one  kind  only  is  kept. 
Where,  however,  many  sheep  are  grazed  with  cattle,  as  they  pick  out  all 
the  finest  of  the  grasses  and  clovers  with  their  narrow  noses,  the  cattle 
will  not  thrive  so  well.  But  sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  eat  with  avidity 
and  impunity  many  weeds  which  cattle  dislike  and  avoid.  Many 
pastures  grazed  only  with  cattle  are  in  spring  time  perfectly  in  bloom 
with  weeds,  which  a  few  sheep  mixed  with  the  cattle  would  keep  down. 
Horses  when  kept  in  a  pasture  to  themselves  are  very  unlevel  grazers, 
but  a  few  kept  in  a  large  cattle  pasture  will  graze  the  rank  places  where 
cattle  have  left  their  manure  and  about  gateplaces  where  the  land  has 
been  trampled. 

It  is  better  not  to  graze  pastures  very  closely  in  any  season  of  the 
year.  Pastures  when  bare  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  eitlier 
drought  or  cold  than  when  covered  with  grass  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  they  grow  nmch  more  slowly.  All  plants  feed  from  the  leaf  as  well 
as  the  root,  and  when  cropped  too  closely  the  power  of  drawing  nourish- 
ment and  attracting  moisture  from  the  air  is  much  lessened.  Young  turf 
requires  specially  careful  grazing ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
allowed  to  get  ahead  in  the  early  summer,  it  becomes  overgrown  and 
benty,  and  is  rejected  by  cattle  and  sheep.  And  the  aftergrowth  of  grass  is 
hindered  throughout  ;;he  year  by  the  old  dry  grass  remaining  on  the  land. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  many  pastures  by  drainage  and 
top-dressing  with  bones,  lime,  guano,  or  other  manures — a  subject  which 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  diaining  and  manures. 

Coarse  weeds  growing  on  pastures  may  be  checked  by  mowing.  The 
common  thistle  may  be  thoroughly  checked  by  persistent  spudding  or 
drawing  ;  but  in  those  pastures  where  it  is  very  abundant  this  would  be 
an  endless  task,  and  mowing  is  resorted  to  before  the  thistle  is  fully  in 
flower.  Nettles  which  are  a  sign  of  high  condition,  and  often  indicate 
the  former  site  of  a  garden,  may  also  be  destroyed  by  repeated  mowinj:;. 

Grass  land  should  be  well  grazed  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Humnfer,  as  if  left  to  grow  too  long  it  becomes  unpalatable  to  stock.  In  a  very 
growing  season,  when  grass  gets  ahead,  and  stock  cannot  be  bought  with 
a  prospect  of  paying  for  their  keep,  the  long  grass  which  remains  should 
be  mown  off  and  made  into  hay  whenever  the  weather  is  suitable,  or  if  not 
over  plentiful,  aL->wed  to  lie  as  "  mulch  "  of  which  practice  good  examples 
occurred  at  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm  in  1883. 
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In  some  districts  tlie  custom  prevails  of  mowing  and  grazing  in  alternate 
years.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  this  has  not  much  to  recommend  it : 
and  it  is  often  an  cxcu.se  for  mowing  land  without  properly  manuring  it. 
Land  that  has  long  been  mown  yearly  and  well  manured,  puts  up  varieties 
of  grasses  which  grow  up  and  ripen  together  about  mowing  time  in  July 
better  than  the  gras.ses  of  an  ordinary  pasture  will  do.  Nor  w^ill  a  field 
generally  mown  graze  as  evenly  as  a  regular  pasture.  Many  meadows 
are  .specially  adai)ted  for  the  growth  of  gra.sses  for  mowing,  cither  from 
being  capable  of  irrigation,  or  from  being  on  a  cool  subsoil.  When  a 
meadow  is  on  a  shallow  though  not  on  a  dry  subsoil,  it  will,  although  well 
manured,  fail  to  yield  a  good  crop  for  hay  in  a  hot,  dry  spring  and 
summer,  the  flower  stalks  pushing  up  w^ithout  much  bottom  grass.  And 
such  lands  will  getierally  be  better  grazed. 

In  districts  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land  the  mea- 
dows are  often  in  poor  condition.  The  whole  of  the  farm  dung  is  used  on 
the  plough  land,  and  the  meadows  may  be  dressed  with  lime  and  soil,  or 
ot'ier  weak  composts.  This  i.s,  however,  not  true  economy.  Where  farm 
ilung  cannot  readily  be  spared,  or  where  it  would  have  to  be  hauled  a 
long  distance,  or  over  difii-'  ^'^  roads,  its  place  may  be  well  supplied  by  300 
of  bone  manure. 

It  is  always  best  to  secu  .n  even  crop  of  grass  all  over  the  land,  the 
cost  of  mowing  and  hayn.aking  not  being  proportionately  greater  with  a 
full  crop  than  with  half  a  crop.  By  dressing  all  weak  spots  in  a  meadow 
at  the  end  of  April,  when  they  may  be  detected,  with  a  light  dressing  of 
nitrat'i  of  soda,  this  result  may  be  obtained.  Farm  dung  is  best  applied 
to  the  land  either  immediately  after  the  hay  is  cleared,  or  in  early  autumn, 
after  the  early  growth_^of  aftergrass  has  been  fed  off.  Ten  or  fifteen  loads 
per  acre,  equal  to  nearly  as  many  tons,  is  a  good  dressing.  It  may  also 
be  applied  any  time  in  the  winter,  but  with  generally  an  inferior  result 
than  is  realized  from  an  earlier  dressing.  The  dung,  after  being  spread 
should  be  chain  harrowed  once  or  twice.  If  not  got  on  before  spring,  and 
a  dry  season  comes,  the  crop  will  be  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  it. 

Where  the  mowing  meadows  lie  in  such  a  situation  and  form  that  they 
can  be  readily  irrigated  with  water  either  of  natural  fertilizing  quality 
or  mixed  with  sewage,  they  may  be  beneficially  flooded  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  drainage  from  the  farm  buildings  and  yards,  when  collected 
in  cesspools  and  mixed  with  suflicient  volume  of  water  to  flow  wlien 
flu.shcd  oft'  by  gravitation  over  a  considerable  area  of  land,  will  be  very 
beneficial,  and  will  produce  heavy  crops  of  somewhat  coarse  grass.  When 
from  the  position  of  the  barns,  etc.,  or  the  scarcity  of  water,  this  cannot 
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be  done,  the  liquid  manure  hIkjuM  bo  collected  into  a  tank,  the  rain  water 
being  excluded,  and  carted  out  in  showery  weatlier  to  the  nearest  meadow 
or  other  field  requiring  manure.  IVIuch  catch  water  from  land  drainage 
and  brook  and  river  water  is  of  little  bent-iit  except  in  a  very  dry  season, 
and  any  outlay  required  ^o  secure  the  use  of  it  must  be  kept  within  mode- 
rate limits.  When  the  main  drain  crosses  a  road,  the  water  can  be  \erv 
sinq)ly  utilized,  of  which  there  is  a  good  example  at  the  Ontario  Experi- 
mental Farm. 

On  the  meadows  cake  and  coi'n  may  be  freely  given  to  sheep,  and  the 
troughs  regularly  moved  over  the  fields,  the  meadows  will  be  i>ut  in  high 
condition,  a  tluck-set  fine  herbage  being  obtained  in  great  abundance, 
with  a  better  result  in  quality  and  quantity  of  produce  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  otlier  method  of  manuring.  If  the  meadow  be  on  a  warm 
soil,  it  is  specially  desirable  to  get  the  land  well  covered  with  grass  before 
hot  weather  comes.  Meadows  in  very  high  condition  on  a  cool  s  ibsoil 
can  be  grazed  even  in  April  without  risk.  IMeadows  and  clover  set  ajtait 
for  niowing  require  to  be  looked  over  in  the  spring,  all  sticks  and  stones 
being  picked  oft',  and  then  to  be  rolled. 

Permanent  pastures  are  therefore  sometimes  treated  as  yielding  annu- 
ally several  cuttings  of  green  fodder,  taken  to  cattle  in  yard  or  stall. 

If  ordinary  land  be  seeded  according  to  the  tables  of  the  seedsmen  witli 
the  several  sorts  of  grasses,  each  of  the  proper  quality,  which  are  found  in 
good  pasture,  it  will  after  the  first  free  growth  for  a  year  oi'  two  geneially 
diminish  in -productiveness — becoming  very  disappointing  indeed  in  the 
oth  or  Gth  year — after  which,  if  grazed  and  manured  and  liberally  treated, 
it  will  begin  to  improve,  and  may,  8  or  9  years  thei'eafter,  attain  whatever 
rank  as  a  pasture  shall  ultimately  belong  to  it.  And  if  instead  of  sowing 
an  elaborate  mixture  of  seeds,  the  common  practice  be  followed  of  sowing 
8  or  lOlbs.  of  mixed  clover  seed,  and  some  3()lbs,  of  mixed  grasses  of  un- 
known composition,  along  with  a  barley  crop,  and  the  subsequent  pasture 
be  afterwards  liberally  treated — mown  the  first  year  and  thereafter  not 
closely  grazed  (to  which  end  sheep  should  not  be  allowed  on  it) — the  land 
being  periodically  liberally  dressed,  and  bone-dust  or  superphosphate  being 
applied — the  end  will  be  that  ultimately  a  fair  pasture  will  be  obtained. 
This  will  come  about  partly  through  the  development  of  the  best  grasses 
which  were  sown,  and  partly  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  bettei' 
grasses  natural  to  the  soil — which  have  been  unable  to  hold  their  own,  or 
even  to  do  more  than  that,  under  the  liberal  treatment  given. 

The  usual  practice,  however,  when  it  is  intended  to  lay  a  field  down  to 
grass,  is,  after  draining  and  thorough  cultivation,  and  manuring  by  means 
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of  a  root  crop,  to  sow  a  suitable  mixture  of  grasses  and  clover  with  a  light 
seeding  of  barley.  This  is  done  when  the  land  is  in  good  tilth,  in  April 
or  May.  The  clovers  are  sown  by  themselves,  and  the  mixed  grasses  at  a 
second  operation.  The  barley  produces  a  crop,  which  is  harvested  ;  and 
young  cattle  may  keep  the  grass  down  the  first  autumn  if  there  is  an 
abundant  growth  :  and  the  field  may  be  mown  the  next  year,  being  well 
manured  in  the  autumn.  It  should  therefore  be  grazed  annually — first 
with  young  stock, — the  cattle  receiving  at  the  same  time  some  grain,  thus 
eiu'iching  their  manure,  and  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  It  should 
also  be  manured  occasionally  :  bone-dust  and  superphosphate  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  clovers  ;  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  grasses.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  land, 
if  in  a  suitable  climate,  will  become  a  good  permanent  pasture. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  on  old  tilled  land  a  good  turf  as  easily  as  possible, 
it  is  the  best  policy  to  sow  the  seeds  on  land  suitably  prepared  without  any 
grain  crop.  One  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  if  annual  weeds  spring  up 
ahead  of  the  clover,  they  maybe  destroyed  without  injuring  the  clover 
by  moving  when  4  to  6  inches  high,  and  any  places  in  the  field  where  the 
clover  plant  appears  deficient  can  be  re-sown  at  once.  The  risk  of  some  of 
the  small  seeds  being  smothered  by  the  growth  of  straw  is  also  obviated. 

It  is  most  important  for  the  land  to  be  clean,  firm,  level,  and  of  good 
tilth  before  sowing:  the  seeds.  If  the  land  be  unlevel  or  roujjh,  man^'■  cf 
the  small  seeds  sown  will  not  germinate.  If  the  land  be  foul  it  may  be 
better  to  dehi}''  the  seeding  a  year,  and  take  a  crop  of  turnips  or  other  -oots, 
or  even  a  summer  fallow.  Unless  the  field  be  in  high  condition,  200  or 
•300  lbs.  per  acre  of  prepared  bone  manure,  should  be  well  harrowed  into 
the  soil  l.'ofore  sowing  the  seeds.  This  dressing  may  be  repeated  with  ad- 
vantage, or  100  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  substituted  as  a  top-dressing  when 
the  young  seeds  are  3  or  4  inches  high.  It  will  generally  be  best  to  obtain 
a  mixture  of  natural  and  artificial  grasses  and  clovers  specially  adapted  to 
the  soil  of  the  field,  from  one  of  our  leading  seedsmen,  several  of  whom 
have  already  bestowed  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May,  avoiding  danger  from  spring  frosts  and  summer  drought.  A  dry, 
still  day  should  be  chosen,  and  it  is  better  if  there  be  a  probability  of  an 
early  fall  of  rain  to  start  the  seeds  quickly.  The  land,  being  clean  and 
level,  should  bo  harrowed  with  light  harrows  immediately  before  sowing 
the  seeds,  and  rolled  directly  after.  A  very  light  harrow  may  sometimes 
be  used  with  advantage  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  but  unless  lightly  done 
some  of  the  small  seeds  will  be  put  too  deep,  and  will  not  germinate.     A 
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seed  harrow  will  be  the  best  way  of  sowing  the  seeds,  going  twice  over 
the  land,  once  with  the  light  grass  seeds  up  and  down  the  furrow,  and 
then  again  the  reverse  way  with  the  heavier  clover  seeds.  An  expert  seeds- 
man will,  however,  on  a  still  day  sow  the  seeds  evenly  by  hand.  Where 
it  is  desired  to  sow  permanent  grass  seeds  on  land  already  sown  with  fall 
wheat,  the  end  of  March  or  in  April  will  bo  a  suitable  time,  as  the  wheat 
plant  will  in  some  measure  protect  the  young  seeds  from  damage  by  frost. 
A  light  harrowing  before  sowing  and  rolling  after  will  be  all  the  tillage  re- 
quired. 

When  sown  with  spring  grain,  the  seeds  may  be  put  in  either  directly 
after  the  grain  is  harrowed  in,  or  in  May,  when  it  is  well  up,  the  roller  being 
always  used  to  cover  them.  Two  or  thi-ee  lbs.  per  acre  of  rape,  is  in  some 
districts  commonly  sown  without  a  grain  crop,  either  with  mixed  clovers 
in  alternate  husbandry,  or  with  permanent  grass  seeds.  The  rape  and 
seeds  are  fed  off  together  in  the  following  autumn,  and  if  cake  be  also 
given  the  young  seeds  are  greatly  enriched,  and  in  fine  weather  the  tread- 
ing of  the  sheep  benefits  the  seeds.  Young  seeds  should  not  be  closely 
grazed  the  first  year,  or  be  trodden  in  wet  weather  by  heavy  stock.  After 
frosts  commence  in  fall  stock  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  upon  them. 
Different  opinions  exist  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treating  the  seeds  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  They  may  either  be  mown  early  in  Juie,  taking  care  not 
to  let  them  get  overgrown,  and  afterwards  fed,  or  they  may  be  grazed 
throughout.  A  toj^-dressng  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  bone-dust  will 
in  either  case  be  often  applied  with  advantage  early  in  April.  If,  as 
often  happens  when  seeds  are  grazed,  rough  patches  are  left  ungrazed 
these  should  be  mown  off. 

Where  the  land  is  naturally  poor,  or  has  been  exhausted  by  a  long 
course  of  tillage,  a  very  liberal  treatment  will  be  required  to  bring  it  into 
pi'ofitable  turf  A  dressing  of  good  dung  or  300  lbs.  of  bones,  repeated 
light  dressings  of  quick-acting  manures,  such  as  suj)erphosphate,  and  the 
feeding  of  cake  on  the  land,  are  all  efficient  means  of  improving  the  turf. 
Close  feeding  by  sheep  is  deemed  prejudicial,  as  they  will  pick  out  the 
clovers  and  finer  grasses,  and  leave  the  coaser  grasses  to  get  the  mastery. 
Where  however  cake  is  freely  given,  this  objection  is  in  some  measure 
overcome,  as  the  manure  greatly  enriched,  thickens  the  turf,  and  sheep 
when  having  cake  will  more  rapidly  eat  coarse  food. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  adaptability  of  the  better  grasses  and 
clovers  for  permanent  pasture  in  Canada,  points  to  the  following  which 
we  obtain  from  many  trials  at  the  Ontario  Expeiimental  Farm. 
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Timothy 7  lbs 

Orchard 4 

Italian  Ryo 2 

Perennial  Rye I! 

Tall  Oat 2 

Red-top 2 

Meadow  Fescue 3 

Bent 1 

Kentucky  Blue 2 


25 


Lucerne 4  lb?. 

White 3    •• 

Red 1    •• 

Alayke 1    *' 

Yellow 1    " 


II 

10  " 
25  " 


Grausea 


Per  acre 35 


« 


NoTR. — The  Rye  grasses  will  hold  in  the  moat  favourable   positions  in  Ontario,  in 
association  with  others,  but  rarely  alono  : 
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SOIL  well  stocked  with  the  necessary  ash  ingredients 
of  plants,  and  nitrogen ;  in  a  good  physical  condition  ; 
situated  in  a  good  climate,  and  possessing  a  good  sub- 
soil, and  a  favourable  aspect,  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  fertility.  Each  of  these  conditions  has  occu- 
pied attention  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  and  our  next 
study  must  be  that  of  those  general  principles  which 
should  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  the  best  crop  with 
the  least  possible  injury  to,  or  the  greatest  possible  im- 
provement of,  the  land. 

Rotations. 

The  idea  of  an  orderly  succession  of  crops  is  no  doubt  ancient.  A  high 
antiquity  is  accorded  to  this  system  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Morier  when  he  speaks 
of  it  as  one  important  aspect  of  the  early  Teutonic  freeman  even  so  far 
back  as  the  first  century.  How  the  idea  of  a  rotcation  first  originated  may 
be  readily  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  growing  a  particular 
kind  of  crop  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  cannot  be  carried  on  long 
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without  evil  effects.     A  limit  has  been  reached,  even  in  many  of  the  most 
fertile  soils  ol'  the  States  and  Canada,  where  wheat  cannot  longer  be  grown. 

The  first  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  land  in  a  more  or  less  nomad  con- 
dition of  society  would  be  the  migration  of  the  cultivator  to  fresh  fields, 
and  the  relin  (uishing  of  the  worn-out  lands  to  natural  pasture.  This  in 
itself  would  be  rest,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  over  the  reasons  for 
the  gradual  recovery  of  such  rclincjuished  lands.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
^'srtility  would  in  time  return  to  them,  and  they  would  once  more  be  cap- 
cible  of  remuni^rative  cultivation.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  sort  of  rotation 
or  altcrnati'  -n  jctween  a  series  of  years  in  grain  and  a  series  of  years  in  pas- 
ture. Conveni(!nce  would  suggest  the  advantage  of  sowing  one  portion  of  the 
land  \  ith  spr.ng  grain  and  another  with  winter  grain ;  and  systematio 
working  of  fallows  would  shorten  the  period  necessary  for  renovating  an 
exhausted  field ;  and  tlu;  three-field  course  would  thus  gradually  shap. 
itself,  and  all  the  more  readily  as  the  increase  of  population  I'endeieil 
better  ciltivation  imperative. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  disintegrating  forces  that  are  always  at  work  in  a 
soil,  the  benefir.s  of  a  fallow  no  longer  remain  a  mystery.  What  ini;,'lu 
re(piire  years  to  produce,  if  the  soil  were  left  entirely  to  nature,  is  acc(jni- 
plished  in  a  single  season  by  pulverizing  and  aerifying  effects  of  tillage 
implements,  assisted,  as  they  invariably  are,  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, moisture,  and  changes  of  temperature. 

The  benefits  of  a  fallow  were  known  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  rcfpiireil 
to  fallow  all  their  land  once  in  seven  years.  The  Romans  introduced  tliu 
]>ractice  into  p]ngland;  but  a  systematic  tillage  of  bare  fallows  is  said  to 
have  been  vniknown  in  Scotland  till  about  a  hundred  years  since.  Tlie 
old  three-field  course  is  still  practised  in  certain  stiff  land  districts.  It 
consists  in  taking  a  crop  of  wheat,  followed  by  beans,  oats,  or  sometimes 
clover,  and  the  third  year  it  is  fallowed.  Such  a  system  is  not  likely  to 
be  remunerativd  at  present  grain  prices,  and  if  a  better  system  of  cropping,' 
cannot  be  profitably  introduced,  such  lands  ought  to  be  laid  away  to 
permanent  pasture.  In  the  better  classes  of  clay  lands,  bare  fallows  are 
made  occasionally,  if  a  field  is  exceptionally  foul,  or  when  the  season  is 
unpropitious  for  root  cultivation.  As  tiie  quality  of  the  clay  land  rises,  the 
intervals  between  the  fallows  are  lengthened. 


Principles  on  which  Rotations  are  Constructed. 

A  clear  view  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  an  agricultuiist  in 
constructing  rotations  will  be  best  obtained  l)y  dividing  all  soils,  in  the 
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tiist  place,  into  heavy  and  li^'ht,  or  stiff' ami  free.     The  treatment  of  there 
two  classes  of  soils  is  about  as  opposite  as  it  Avell  can  be. 

Stiff  soils  are  essentially  suitable  for  co  n  or  grain  crops.  Hence  In 
examples  of  rotations  it  Avill  be  found  that  the  proi)ortion  devoted  to 
strain  in  some  form  is  respectively  jj,  j,  and  ;.  Such  lands  are  called 
"wheat  and  bean  land,"  because  they  are  most  suitable  for  these  crops. 
Tlu'V  are  unsuitable  for  the  «n-()wth  of  turnips  and  swedes  for  two  reasons. 
Firsf,  the  dilHculty  and  expense  of  obtaining  a  sulHciently  tine  tilth  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer ;  iSeamdbj,  because  it  is  troublesome,  .ami 
often  injurious,  to  cait  off  the  produce  in  the  atitumn,  and  certainly  in- 
jurious to  consume  it  upon  the  land.  The  underlying  reason  for  both  of 
these  litHculties  is  the  plastic  character  of  clay  soils.  They  nuist  l)e  light- 
oued  up,  being  already  too  close  in  texture.  It  is  fatal  to  success  to  plough 
or  work  them  when  wet,  and  consei|uently  hauling  or  folding  sheep  upon 
tlioiii,  as  in  some  countries,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  diminished  wheat 
crop  the  succeeding  year.  Now,  as  the  turnip  and  swede  crop  are  grown 
with  the  idea  of  improving  land,  and  causing  it  to  grow  a  better  grain 
crop,  it  is  evident  that  on  these  stilt"  soils  their  cultivation  cannot  extend. 
There  are,  however,  other  fallow  crops  which  may  bo  grown  upon  clay 
lamls.  All  forage  crops  which  are  eaten  by  live  stock  during  the  <lry 
months,  and  are  cleared  oti"  in  time  for  wdieat  sowing  in  the  autunui,  are 
lit  f<r  clay  st)ils.  Such  are  winter  and  spi-ing  vetches,  rape,  and  cabbages. 
All  these  crops  are  ready  for  use  from  May  to  the  end  of  September  or 
October.  Stiff  clay  soils  should,  for  the  same  reasi^n,  bo  manured  with 
long  or  fresh  manure,  so  that  the  decay  of  the  straw  and  fermentation  of 
tlic  dung  ma}'  open  up  and  divide  the  soil.  Autuuni  ploughing  for  fallow 
crops  is  also  advisable,  that  the  pulverizing  effects  of  the  winter's  frost 
way  be  thoroughly  reali/ed. 

Free  soils  are  suitable  for  turni[)s  and  forage  crops  in  general.  They 
arc  detined  in  farming  [>hraseol()gy  as  "  turnip  and  barley  soils,"  because 
they  grow  both  crops  to  perfection.  It  will  be  found  that  one-half  of  the 
arable  land  is  usually  devoted  to  each  purpose,  i.e.,  grain  and  fodder  crops. 
They  are  suitable  for  turnips,  as  they  arc  readily  reduced  to  a  tine  tilth. 
A  policy  of  consolidation  is  noticed  throughout  the  course  of  cropi)ing. 
They  are  often  intentionally  ploughed  wet  for  grain  ;  the  leas  are  heavily 
rolled  or  land-pressed  before  wheat  is  sown  ;  the  young  ';rain  is  also  relied 
m  the  spring  to  press  the  soil  around  the  roots;  and  the  manure  is  |)re- 
ferred  well  rotted.  Such  land  is  ploughed  .dmllow  for  grain,  and  stubble, 
ftnd  haulm  or  weeds  are  raked  together  and  burnt,  rather  than  ploughed 
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in.     All   these   precautions  have   one  end  in  view,  namely,  preventing 
"  hollowness  "  and  promoting  firmness. 

General   Effects  of  Grain,  "  Root,"  and  Forage  Crops  upon  thk 

Land. 


Grain  crops  exhaust  the  land  (1)  because  they  are  sold  off  the  pre- 
mises ;  (2)  because  on  account  of  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  rows,  and 
the  length  of  time  they  occupy  the  land,  they  do  not  allow  of  the  thorough 
destruction  of  weeds.  Land  long  under  grain  cro;^s  is  apt  to  become  both 
poor  and  foul. 

Root  crops  are  well  calculated  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  bare  or  nakeil 
fallow  on  a  large  class  of  soils.  (1 .)  They  are  not  sown  until  May,  June,  and 
July;  and,  therefore,  allow  ample  opportunity  for  cultivation  from  the  secur- 
ing of  the  previous  grain  crops  in  August  or  September  until  uext  summer. 
(2)  They  do  not  thrive  unless  the  land  is  fine  and  well-manured.  (3)  They 
are  sown  at  wide  intervals,  and  constantly  hoed  and  kept  clean  during 
their  growth.  (4)  Tiiey  are  consumed  upon  the  farm,  and  therefore  koej* 
up  the  fertility  and  increase  the  manure  heap.  As  the  object  of  the  fallow 
is  to  clean  and  enrich  the  land,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  functions  are  in  no 
way  interfered  with  by  the  growth  of  the  roots.  If  root  crops  were  sold 
(as  occasionally  they  are),  they  would  be  even  more  exhausting  to  the  land 
than  the  growth  of  grain  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  if  grain  is  con- 
sumed (as  it  sometimes  is)  upon  the  farm,  as  when  peas  or  barley  are 
ground  up  for  stock,  they  may  themselves  be  viewed  as  renovating 
crop . 

Fodder  crops  are  understood  to  be  those  crops  grown  for  summer  keep, 
and  for  the  sake  of  leaves  and  stem,  rather  than  for  the  root  or  grain 
Such  are  vetenes,  r3^e,  clover,  lucerne,  trifolium,  and  rape.  Some  of  them 
are  sown  upon  the  fallow  selection,  and  others  a  'e  used  to  divide  two 
grain-crops,  as  when  clover  comes  between  barley  and  wheat  in  the  Nor- 
folk four-course  rotation.  Others  again  are  mere  "  catch-crops,"  or  stokni 
crops,  as  when  rape,  or  even  stubble  turnips  are  taken  after  a  wheat  stub- 
ble, with  the  intention  of  providing  extra  keep  in  times  of  scarcity,  or  in 
the  early  spring.  With  respect  to  the  first  use  of  forage  crops,  they  have 
been  already  recommended  for  clay  lands.  As  to  catch -cropping,  or  the 
taking  of  roots  after  vetches  or  trifolium,  in  the  same  season,  we  must  re- 
member that  by  so  doing  one  great  advantage  of^the  fallowing  season  is 
lost,  becaupe  the  land  is  occupied  with  these  two  crops  from  autumn 
throughout  the  whole  season.     This  seriously  interferes  with  the  propei 
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preventing 
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cleaning  of  the  land.  It  is  a  plan  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  sheep 
keep,  but  it  should  only  be  practised  when  the  land  is  clean,  and  if  con- 
tinued it  is  apt  to  render  it  foul. 

Theory  of  Rotations. 
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1.  When  we  compare  the  composition  of  some  of  our  ordinary  crops  with 
each  other,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  ash  ingredients  and  nitrogen 
differ  widely.  This  is  in  itself  a  key  to  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  rotation. 
If  the  same  crop  be  grown  year  after  year  upon  the  same  field,  the  soil  is 
called  upon  to  deliver  up  certain  constituents  in  large  quantities,  while 
others  are  allowed  to  remain  untouched.  Turnips  remove  five  times,  beans 
three  times,  and  oats  twice  as  much  potash  from  a  soil  as  wheat.  Oats 
require  almost  five  times  as  much  lime  as  wheat ;  and  barley  takes  twenty- 
six  times  the  amount  of  silica  from  the  land  as  an  equivalent  crop  of 
wheat.  Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  above  examples 
sufficiently  show  that  a  succession  of  crops  must  be  a  relief  to  the  drain 
upon  certain  constituents. 

2.  Plants  search  for  their  food  differently.  A  plant  which  feeds  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  soil,  like  peas  or  barley,  is  not  likely  to  exhaust  land 
for  deeper-rooted  crops,  such  as  beans  or  red  clover.  The  contrast  between 
the  root  distribution  of  wheat  and  barley  lias  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Law:* 
and  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  grew  these  two  i)lants  in  pots.  Only  one  fibre  of 
barley  found  its  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  but  "  the  wheat  threw 
out  such  a  mass  of  ramifications  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  dish  in 
which  the  pot  rested  was  covered  with  a  thick  network  of  roots,  as  also 
was  the  bottom,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  sides  of  the  inside  of  the  pot 
itself.  The  barley  roots  were  congregated  near  the  surface,  and  were  more 
sparingly  developed. 

3.  Certain  plants  or  crops  are  especially  fitted  to  precede  others.  Legu- 
minous crops,  as  beans,  peas,  and  clover  are,  for  example,  excellent  precur- 
sors of  wheat.  The  reason  is  that  these  plants  have  a  store  of  nitrogen 
available  for  the  wheat  crop,  in  the  form  of  roots,  and  through  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  during  their  growth.  A  good  crop  of  clover  assists  in  securing 
a  good  crop  of  wheat.  Turnips  and  other  root  crops  and  potatoes  are 
favourable  to  the  after-success  of  grain  crops.  Hence  we  shall  find  in  most 
rotations  that  the  succession  of  crops  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
preceding  crop. 

4.  Certain  crops  seem  to  injui'o  the  soil  for  other  crops.  As  might  be 
expected,  crops  simila.'  to  each  other  do  not  succeed  well  in  succession. 
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Rye-gmss  is  not  a  good  preparation  for  wheat,  and  two  white  straw  crop 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  likely  to  succeed.  Red  clover  refuses  to  grow  after  a 
previous  crop  or  crops  of  the  sanu;  plant,  and  it  is  well  known  that  pota- 
toes and  turnips  may  be  grown  too  fre(ii;ently  on  the  same  field.  This  may 
be  best  explained  upon  the  theojy  of  rivalry  for  similar  food  constituents. 
Do  Candolle,  the  eminent  French  botanist,  advanced  the  theory  of  "oot- 
excretions,  to  account  for  the  difficulty  of  growing  certain  plants  in  suc- 
cession, but  the  latest  investigations  upon  this  sul  iect  have  yielded  only 
negative  results. 

').  Besides  the  foregoing  scientific  reasons  for  varying  the  cropping  of 
fields  and  following  a  well-devised  rotation,  there  are  several  prartical 
considerations  which  confirm  their  usefulness.  (1)  they  promote  cleanli- 
ness or  freedom  from  weeds ;  (2.)  They  give  a  continuous  supply  of  food 
for  stock,  as  well  as  grain  for  man  ;  (3)  they  divide  the  labour  of  the  farm 
over  the  entii'e  year ;  (+)  give  a  system  to  farming  o[)erations ;  (5)  and 
diminish  a  farmer's  risks. 

Abuses  of  Rotations. — They  are,  however,  liable  to  abuse  when  un- 
duly strained.  No  rotation  can  be  suitable  to  all  soils  and  to  all  conditions 
of  the  market,  and  therefore,  a  degree  of  latitude  should  be  allowed,  espe- 
cially upon  large  farms,  where  soils  and  climates  vary. 

Influence  of  Soil  in  Determining  Rotations. — The  general  out- 
line of  a  rotation  may  be  thus  drawn  : 

Fallow  :  grain  :  forage  :  grain. 

The  fallow  may  be  naked  or  cropi)ed,  and  the  cropping  of  a  fallow  is  ca- 
pable of  many  modifications,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Simi- 
larly the  grain  crops  and  forage  crops  will  be  selected  according  to  the  ca- 
pabilities and  adaptabilities  of  the  soil. 

On  the  most  retentive  days  wheat  and  beans  will  be  the  predominating 
cereals,  and  bare  fallows  relieved  by  the  limited  cultivation  of  rape,  vetches 
will  constitute  the  fallow  portion. 

On  strong  clay  loams  wheat  and  beans  still  hold  their  place,  but  the 
falloAv  will  be  cropped  with  mangels  and  part  swedes,  in  addition  to  th'- 
crops  cultivated  on  the  stiffbr  clays. 

On  loamy  soils  any  crop  is  suitable — a  fact  which  makes  them  particu- 
larly valuable.  Potatoes  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  suitable  for  thi- 
class. 

On  sandy  loams  and  sandy  soils,  white  turnips  are  more  suitable  than 
swedes  in  England,  forage  crops  are  very  succesful,  and  these  soils  beuii; 
easily  worked  are  kept  constantly  under  crop,  and  require  the  consolidat- 
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ing  action  of  sheep  during  the  fall.  For  such  soils  a  system  of  catch-erop- 
[fing  is  peculiarly  suitable.  Rye  and  barley  will  be  found  the  most  suit. 
altle  cereals. 

Calcareous  soils  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  those  crops  which 
require  much  lime.  Among  these  may  l)e  mentioned  the  clovers,  vetches, 
lucerne,  peas,  and  beans.  All  these  leguminous  plants  are  in  high  favour 
in  limestone  districts. 

Peat)j  .s^oiV.s  will  grow  heavy  crops  of  oats,  and  aie  well  adapted  for  the 
ijvowth  of  rape,  while  they  .are  not  suitable  for  turnips,  or  mangel. 

Ihin  soils  with  rock  near  the  surface,  although  naturally  poor,  are  ca- 
llable of  growing  a  capital  quality  of  barley,  and  are  suitable  for  the  win- 
ter feeding  of  sheep  by  folding,  where  climate  allows. 

Detp  soils  will  grow  cari-ots  well,  and  are  good  for  almost  any  kind  of 
crop. 

All  soils  are  to  some  degree  capable  of  growing  all  ci'ops.  Therefore 
we  .shall  iind  it  advisable  merely  to  modify  a  rotation  according  to  the 
leading  character  of  a  soil,  and  by  no  means  to  adhere  exclusively  to  the 
ckss  of  crops  mentioned  as  peculiarly  suitable. 

Rotations  in  practice  : — The  two-years'  course  being  condemned  as  too 
short,  led  to  a  three-years'  rotation.     On  good  lands  it  was  (1)  Wheat, 

(2)  Clover,  (3)  Potatoes,  turnips,  &c. ;  on  inferior  soils,  oats  and  barley 
took  the  place  of  wheat.  This  rotation  was  favourable  for  cleaning  the 
land,  and  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  manure  ;  but  the  proportion  of  fal- 
low croj)  was  too  great  for  economy  in  working  ;  and  the  clover  would  not 
bear  such  frequent  repetition. 

In  .some  districts  the  three-years'  course  was  (1)  Wheat,  (2)  Turnips, 

(3)  Spring  grain.  This  was  the  opposite  extreme,  as  it  gave  too  large  a 
proportion  under  grain  crop;  and  being  found  too  exhausting  on  light 
mk,  clover  was  introduced  between  tiie  spring  grain  and  the  wheat,  the 
result  being  the  old  standard  Norfolk  4-course — 

1.  Wheat. 

2.  Turnips. 

3.  Barley  or  Oats. 

4.  Clover. 

in  this  rotation  the  grain  and  green  crop  alternate  in  equal  proportions, 
■md  of  the  green  crops  one  is  a  fallow  and  therefore  a  cleaning  crop,  and 
''oth  are  also  ameliorating  crops.  The  succession  of  the  crops  in  this 
(.curse  is  also  such  that  the  whole  of  the  manure  is  made  use  of ;  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  not  fitted  for  one  crop,  furnishing  nourishment  for 
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another.  This  rotation  if  practised,  more  or  less,  in  every  country,  and  is 
not  confined  to  light  soils  only  ;  wheat  and  mangels  on  the  heavier  soils 
taking  the  place  of  barley  and  turnips. 

The  great  value  of  this  rotation  is  that  it  admits  of  endless  variation  in 
the  cropping,  without  departing  from  its  main  features.  Thus,  instead  of 
taking  turnips  every  fourth  year,  interchanges  may  be  made  of  swedes, 
mangel,  carrots,  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  instead  of  clover  every  fourth  year,  a 
crop  of  beans,  peas,  vetches  may  be  taken,  thus  bringing  in  turnips  or 
clover  at  intervals  of  8,  12,  16  &c.  years,  instead  of  every  fourth  year, 

A  good  example  of  the  five  years'  course  is — 

1st  year,  Wheat. 

2nd    "  Roots  and  Green  Crops. 

3rd     "  Wheat. 

4th     "  Barley. 

5th     "  Seeds. 

Which,  of  course,  is  but  the  Norfolk  course  extended  by  the  introduction 
of  a  second  wheat  crop  before  the  barley,  a  practice  which  on  land  full  of 
manure,  will  improve  the  barley  while  at  the  same  time  the  clover  is  thus 
less  frequently  repeated. 

The  six-year  rotations  now  practised  may  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing :— 

That  with  the  land  two  or  three  years  under  grass  seeds  — 

1.  Peas  or  Oats. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Roots. 

4.  Barley. 

5.  Hay. 

6.  Hay. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  labour  and  tillage,  many  farmers  are 
now  working  on  one  or  other  of  these  crop  rotations.  Three  years  under 
grass  seeds  is  common,  and  by  this  system  half  the  land  is  under  clover 
or  grass,  one-third  under  grain,  and  one-sixth  under  root  crop. 

The  seven  and  eight  is  that  which  was  adopted  at  The  Ontario  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  for  the  purpose  of  getting-up  impoverished,  dirty  soil  of 
various  physical  characters  from  gravel  to  clay  loam  : — 

1.  Peas. 

2.  Wheat  or  Oats, 
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3.  Roots. 

4.  Spring  Wheat  or  Barley  (seeded). 

5.  Hay. 

G.  Pasture. 
7.  Pasture. 


In 


England 


this  would  be — 1.  Wheat.     2.  Roots.     3.  Barley.     4.  Peas. 
5,  Roots.     6.  Oats.     7.  Seeds. 

A  perfect  rotation  .should  include  all  those  crops  which  the  soil,  climate, 
and  situation  of  the  farm  will  admit  of  being  cultivated  at  a  profit.     The 
conditions  which  influence  the  .species  of  crops  grown,  are  (a)  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  (b)  the  cliaracter  of  the  climate,  (o)  the  kinds  of  live  stock  kept, 
and  systems  of  management,  ((/)  the  demand  for  certain  crops,  and  the 
convenience  for  marketing  them.     Thus  in  regard  to  soils,  clays  are  speci- 
ally fitted  to  produce  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  mangels ;  light  soils  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  barley,  turnips,  peas,  and  clover ;  and  peaty 
soils  may  yield  excellent  crops  of  carrots,  rape,  and  oats,  &c.     The  condi- 
tions of  climate  have  great  influence  on  the  cropping.     A  dry  climate  is 
more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  and  leguminous  plants, 
than  to  the  development  of  rooi  or  green  crops.     In   moist  climates  the 
humidity  of  the  summer  is  unfsivourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley, 
peas  and  beans,  but  favourable  to  turnips,  rape,  grass,  and  oats  ;  while  a 
mild  winter  is  favourable  for  growing  early  spring  food,  and  market  pro- 
duce, such  as  rye,  early  potatoes.  Sec.     In  a  mountain  climate  the  compa- 
rative shortness  of  the  summer  season  is  more  prejudicial  to  grain  crops 
than  to  roots  and  grass.     On  humid  elevations  oats  are  the  most  suitable 
grain  crop;  whilst  on  dry  soils,  barley  is  more  appropriate.     Again,  as  to 
kinds  of  live  stock,  and  management.     Cattle  require  a  greater  breadth  of 
straw  and  forage  crops  than  of  root  crops  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground  ;  sheep 
the  reverse.     Dairy  stock  require  more  of  succulent  green  food  than  they 
do  of  dry  fodder  ;  fattening  animals  the  reverse. 


ORDINARY   TILLAGE   OPERATIONS. 

Whatever  the  physical  or  chemical  properties  of  the  soil  may  be,  it  will 
produce  but  little  if  not  well  tilled.  And  what  is  true  in  this  respect  of 
the  best  soil  applies  in  far  stronger  terms  to  the  worst. 

Apart  from  its  immediate  end,  the  provision  of  a  proper  seed-bed,  the 
objects  and  effects  of  tillage  may  be  enumerated  thus  : 

(1)  To  stir  and  loosen  the  entire  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth,  so  that 
the  roots  of  plants  may  freely  extend  themselves  in  search 
of  food. 
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(2)  To  pulverize  the  soil  and  mix  tlioroujifhly  its  constituent  parts, 
so  as  to  increase  its  absorbent  and  retentive   powers,  anil 
to  efiect  an  C(iijal  and  economical  distribution  of"  manure. 
(*^)  To  destroy  weeds  and  foreii^ni  plants,  whieh   rob  the  croj)  of 
food  and  check  its  growth. 

Let  us  add  that,  by  opening  the  soil,  and  rendering  it  permeable  to  air 
and  water,  the  inert  materials  contained  in  it,  both  organic  and  inorganic, 
are  convertible  into  soluble  plant  food.  And  in  regard  to  many  of  tho 
insects  wliich  prey  upon  our  crojis,  especially  such  as  work  beneath  the  suil 
at  the  roots  of  plants,  frequent  tillage  is  found  to  disturli  them  and  hv'uv^ 
them  to  the  surface,  wheie  they  get  picked  uj)  Iiy  biids  or  die. 

Tillage  operations  include  all  soil  operations  which  apply  directly  to  the 
cultivation  of  nirm  crops — ploughing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  aud  rolling, 
or  whatever  else  is  done  to  bring  land  to  a  proper  state  to  receive  the 
seed.  They  also  include  the  operations  of  hoeing  and  weeding  the  groum] 
after  it  is  sown. 

Plouchinc. — In  ploughing  we  break  up  the  ground  into  furrow  slices. 
turnino-  them  over  in  such  a  manner  that  a  new  surface  is  ])resent('d  to 
the  atmosphere.  This  or  some  other  mode  of  loosening  and  turning  up 
the  under  parts  of  soils  is  necessary  to  fit  them  ibr  the  reception  of  the 
seed  and  the  gi'owth  of  crops. 

The  object  of  ploughing  being  to  expose  the  upturned  soil  to  the  atmos- 
phere and  to  create  the  greatest  quantity  of  mould  the  furrow-slices  can 
produce,  it  follows  that  the  furrow-slice  which  shows  the  (jreatesf  sarfaci' 
will  answer  these  ends  most  effectually.  In  the  case  of  a  .s(piare-cut  fur- 
row-slice this  is  found  to  result  when  it  is  laid  at  an  angle  of  foily-live 
deo'rees;  and  to  this  end  its  width  must  be  to  its  depth  as  aW^ut  ten  to 
seven.  If  the  furrow-slices  are  ragged,  open  and  broken,  and  it",  beini; 
cut  of  various  depths  aud  widths,  they  are  laid  at  diti'erent  heights,  the 
work  is  inferior.  A  uniform  depth  of  tilth  cannot  be  provided  by  tlie 
harrow,  and  the  seed  will  be  une(]ually  buried. 

The  points  of  merit  in  ploughing  are:  (1)  a  straight  furrow  of  vmiforin 
width  and  depth ;  (2)  a  clean  cut  slice,  both  on  its  land  side  and  door ; 
(3)  a  well  laid  furrow-slice,  having  regard  to  compactness  and  i\>rni ;  (4 
complete  burial  of  the  grass  or  stubble  turned  in  ;  ('))  a  uniformly  ploughed 
ridwe  :  (G)  a  finish  showing  an  open  furrow  with  a  clean  narrow  bottoni. 
the  last  furrow-slice  being  equal  in  width  and  height  with  the  others. 

Cultivating  or  Stiiuuno. — The  cultivator  merely  stirs  the  soil  and 
does  not  turn  it  over  like  the  plough  ,  but  it  can  work  to  an  ecpial  deptli. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  a  spring  fallow  after  autumn  ploughing,  as  the 
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winter-weathered  tilth  i.s  thereby  retained  on  tlie  surface,  and  the  moist- 
ure of  the  soil  is  less  evaporated  than  when  the  land  is  spring  phjughcii — 
a  point  of  the  first  importance  in  turnip  cultivation.  It  is  also  much  used 
in  preparing  light  land  just  cleared  of  roots  for  bjin^  sown  with  spring 
iTiiiu  and  seeds,  as  it  furnishes  a  tine  mould  and  keeps  the  manure  m^ar 
the  surface.  Fitted  with  broiid  paints,  and  Wt)rked  at  a  .shalhjwcr  depth, 
the  caltivator  is  the  most  efleutive  implement  in  usj  for  stubble  cleaning 
after  harvest.  The  substitution,  when  possible,  of  the  cultivator  for  the 
[jlough  is  attended  with  a  considerable  saving  both  of  time  and  labour. 

Cultivators  are  adapted  for  either  two  or  four  horses,  though  the  same 
implement  which  can  be  worked  with  ease  by  two  horses  on  a  light  soil 
or  at  a  shallow  depth,  will  often  require  three  or  four  horses  on  stiff  land, 
or  where  deeper  working  has  to  be  practised.  If  the  nature  of  tlu;  soil 
and  work  admits  of  it,  however,  two  horses  in  a  light  cultivator  will  do 
more  than  halt  the  work  of  four  yokeil  to  a  larger  iinplemr;nt,  as  they  step 
more  freely  and  with  greater  ease  to  themselves.  Oa  light  lan-^l,  a  two- 
liorse  cultivator  should  work  five  acres  of  fallow  to  a  depth  of  about  six 
inclies,  and  four  acres  to  a  less  depth  on  land  where  root^  have  been  fed 
ofi";  on  stiff  land,  or  working  to  a  gn^ater  depth,  a  three  or  four-hor.se  cul- 
tivator would  do  about  six  acres  in  a  day. 

Hauiiowinu  (1)  pulverizes  the  soil  to  a  dci)th  of  two  or  three  inches, 
and  reduces  to  fineness  the  surface  clods  and  lumps  tliat  are  left  after 
liloughing  or  cultivating;  (2)  it  shakes  out  and  sejiarates  the  weeds  tliat 
are  in  the  soil ;  (3)  it  smooths  surface  inequalities,  by  which  means  the 
seed  is  more  evenly  deposited  and  is  more  likely  to  have  a  uniform  germ- 
ination ;  and  (4;,  after  the  seed  is  sown,  the  harrow  buries  it  at  a  mode- 
mte  depth  beneath  the  surface.  We  might  add  a  fifth  use  ;  for  it  is  in 
many  cases  a  good  practice  to  harrow  the  m 'nter-sown  wheat  in  sj)ring, 
:ind  break  up  the  weathered  pan  upon  tlie  surface.  The  usual  direction 
of  harrowing  after  seed  is  .sown  is  first  along  tlie  furrow,  then  acro.ss. 
and  finally  along  again. 

KoLLixa  (1)  breaks  those  clod.s  or  lumj)s  which  have  resisted  the  action 
of  the  harrow  ;  (2)  it  presses  down  surface  stones,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  scythe  or  reaping  machine  ;  (3)  it  gives  a  greater  degree  of 
compactness  to  soil  which  is  too  liglit  and  friable,  making  it  firmtM- around 
the  loots  of  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  a  less  favourable  breeding- 
giound  for  many  kinds  of  insects ;  wlvile  the  smoother  sui-face  presents 
fewer  points  of  evaporation  ;  (4")  it  presses  down  and  makes  firm  the 
ground  about  newly-sown  seeds;  and  sometimes  (5),  when  very  small 
seeds  are  to  be  sown,  it  is  well  to  roll  the  ground  first,  so  as  to  level  it 
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thoroughly  and  facilitate  a  more  C(}ual  distribution  of  the  seed  than  could 
otherwise  take  place  ;  (G)  it  is  used  to  press  into  the  .jround  the  roots  of 
those  plants  sown  in  the  preceding  autumn  which  have  been  detached  by 
frost. 

A  spring  rolling  on  a  field  of  winter  grain  will  often,  by  firming  the  soil 
about  its  roots,  save  the  crop  ;  and  it  is  equally  beneficial  in  a  similar  way 
on  grass  lands.  On  light  soils  the  loosening  effects  of  frecjucnt  freezing,' 
a,nd  thawing  are  more  or  less  avoided  by  an  autumn  rolling.  Grjuss  land 
cannot  be  too  heavily  rolled  ;  and  on  all  light  lands  under  tillage  the  use 
of  the  roller  is  indispensable  fur  closing  the  pores  and  preventing  the 
evaporation  of  moisture. 

But  while  rolling  is  much  benefit  on  light,  porous,  and  lumpy  soils,  it 
is  injurious  on  wet  clays,  except  in  dry  weather,  when  they  are  lumpy 
after  ploughing.  Rolling  a  stitt'soil  when  wet  renders  it  more  difticult  of 
cultivation,  by  pressing  the  particles  still  more  closely  tegether  and  pre- 
venting the  admission  of  air.  Even  light  >■..  able  lands  require  the  ground 
to  be  dry  when  rolled,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  otherwise  the  soil 
will  adhere  to  the  roller.  Grass  land,  however,  is  best  rolled  in  showery 
weather. 

Hoeing. — This  operation  is  proceeded  with  while  the  crop  is  growing, 
and  it  fulfils  two  important  objects.  First,  it  extirpates  weeds  and  keeps 
the  land  clean  ;  and  secondly,  it  stirs,  loosens,  and  pulverizes  the  surface 
soil.  The  extirpation  of  weeds  is  of  course  indispensable  to  good  cultiva- 
tion. But  the  second  principle  of  hoeing  is  if  possible  still  more  impor- 
tant. Deep  and  continuous  hoeing  is  wonderfully  eff'ective  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  plants.  It  prevents  the  soil  reverting  to  its  natural  solidity, 
adniits  air  and  water,  and  by  breaking  and  subdividing  it,  causes  it  to 
retain  moisture  and  to  present  innumerable  surfaces  and  fresh  particles  to 
the  young  roots.  The  effect  is  visible  in  the  faster  growth  of  the  plants 
every  time  the  earth  is  stirred  about  them. 

Hoeing,  however,  can  be  practised  in  the  case  of  crops  in  drills  or  in 
hills.  Broadcast  work  is  thus  incompatible  with  thorough  cultivation, 
even  in  the  case  of  grain  crops.  If  horse-hoeing  is  intended  among  the 
grain  crops,  the  drilling  should  correspc^nd  with  the  horse-hoe  to  be  used. 
Drilling  is  equally  indispensable  to  all  hand-hoeing. 

Steam  Cultivation.— In  many  cases  tillage  by  the  wealthy  farmer 
may,  in  part  at  least,  be  advantageously  performed  by  steam  power.    K 

(1)  gives  cheaper,   deeper,  and  more  efficient  tillage  than  horse  power;  it 

(2)  enables  the  work  to  be  done  rapidly  and  at  the  best  season ;  it  (.'})  en- 
ables land  to  be  more  quickly  and  effectually  cleaned  and  kept  free  from 
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weeds ;  it  (4)  promotes  good  drainage  by  rendering  tenacious  soils  more 
friable  and  porous  ;  and  it  (5)  not  only  effects  a  considerable  iliminution 
in  the  number  of  horses, but, by  relieving  them  of  their  licaviest  work,  en- 
ables you  to  keep  those  which  are  still  necessary  at  less  expense. 

Of  the  two  main  systems  of  cultivating  by  steam,  the  double-engine 
system  necessarily  involves  the  largest  outlay  to  begin  with  ;  but  where 
the  farm  is  large  enough  to  afford  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  for  the 
tackle,  it  will  cultivate  at  a  less  cost  per  acre  than  the  single  engine 
system. 

Bare  Fallow. — A  bare  fallow  is  one  of  the  oldest  modes  of  preparing 
soil  for  wheat.  The  soil  is  ploughed,  and  exposed  a  whole  year  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  and  finftUy  sown  with  wheat.  In  the  case  of  a  clay  soil, 
this  treatment  would  jn-obably  lead  to  the  following  results  : — 1.  An  im- 
provement in  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil.  2.  The  disintegration 
of  some  of  the  mineral  silicates,  whereby  potash  and  other  necessary  ash 
constituents  of  plants  would  be  liberated  and  made  available  for  vegeta- 
tion. 3.  The  absorption  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  soil. 
4.  The  receipt  of  both  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  from  the  air  in  the  form 
of  rain.  5.  The  oxidation  of  ammonia,  and  of  the  vegetable  remains  in 
the  soil,  nitric  acid  being  produced. 

Tie  production  of  nitric  acid  is  probably  the  most  important  result  of  a 
bare  fallow.  In  soils  at  Rothamstcd  left  as  bare  fallow,  there  has  been 
found  at  the  end  of  the  summer  34 — 55  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  form  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  tirst  20  inches  from  the  surface.  Supposing  the  season 
of  fallow  is  a  fairly  dry  one,  the  increase  in  the  available  nitrogenous  food 
will  probably  enable  the  soil  to  produce  twice  as  much  wheat  as  it  could 
<lc  without  this  treatment.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  ex[)osed  to  heavy  rain. 
the  nitrates  produced  will  be  more  or  less  washed  out,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  fallow  greatly  diminished.  Bare  fallow  can  be  used  .systematically 
witii  advantage  only  on  clay  soils  having  a  considerable  absorptive  power 
for  ammonia,  and  in  a  tolerably  dry  climate  ;  under  other  circumstances  a 
continuance  of  the  practice  must  issue  in  a  serious  loss  of  soil  nitrogen. 

GRAIN  OEOPS. 

Wheat. — The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  is  a  deep  loam 
inclined  to  clay,  with  a  dry  subsoil — heavy  land,  more  or  less  compact. 
Practically,  however,  nearly  every  kind  of  land,  whether  clay,  loam,  chalk, 
gravel  or  sand,  will  produce  fair  crops  of  wheat  if  in  good  condition,  un. 
less  where  the  climate  is  really  unfavourable  for  the  purpose.     It  is  not 
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the  rainfall  so  much  as  the  temperature  that  aj)i)earH  to  govern  the  extent 
and  prevalence  of  wheat-growing,  for  in  sonic  of  the  wetter  districts  capital 
wheat  is  produced.  Wheat,  as  is  well  known,  is  more  sensitive  of  teiii- 
])erature  than  any  otlier  of  the  cereals.  Latitude,  altitude,  and  exposure 
mainly  legulate  temperature. 

A  summer  fallow  is  now  loss  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  preparation  for 
■winter  wlieat  than  formerly,  and  wheat  generally  occupies  a  place  in  the 
rotation  following  clover  and  roots.  A  fine  tilth,  which  is  so  desiraWo 
for  spring  grain,  is  not  specially  re(iuired  for  autumn  sown  wlieat,  nor  is  a 
very  dry  seed-bed  approve*!  of.  The  time  of  sowing  is  very  much  u  mat- 
ter of  local  experience,  and  is  more  or  less  regulated  by  the  weather  ivA 
fitness  of  the  ground.  Middle  of  September,  for  Ontario,  is  the  conijuou 
seed-time.  Bare  fallows  are,  as  a  rule,  seeded  earlier.  Light  land  is  sel- 
dom too  wet  for  sowing  winter  wheat,  but  when  a  good  tilth  is  obtained 
on  heavy  soils  it  is  better  to  sow  than  run  the  risk  of  wet  weather  settini,' 
in  that  might  delay  the  Avork  unduly. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  on  the  acre  is  very  various  and  has 
given  rise  to  controversy.  That  ( quantity  is  best  wliich  yields  the  largest 
crop,  and  the  solution  of  that  point  rests  on  the  experience  of  the  indivi- 
dual grower.  The  answer  depends  on  many  considerations ;  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  land,  the  climate,  the  goodness  of  the  seed,  the  time 
of  sowing,  and  the  mode  of  sowing.  One  bushel  per  acre  may  sulKee 
where  the  conditions  are  all  favourable  ;  six  pecks  are  a  common  seediiifj: 
and  even  three  bushels  may  not  be  found  too  much  under  other  circum- 
stances. Whatever  be  the  quantity,  it  is  desirable  that  the  ground  be 
fairly  occupied  by  plants  when  the  si»ring  and  early  summer  growth  com- 
mences. It  is  not  now  common  to  seed  land  so  thickly  as  was  done  for- 
merly, when  broadcast  sowing  was  common ;  but  our  forefathers  were  not 
fools,  and  if  the  plants  had  not  stood  close  together  in  the  days  of  weeds 
and  wet  land,  the  weeds  would  liave  over-mastered  the  grain. 

In  cold  and  elevated  districts  what  is  called  "  thin  seeiling  "  is  never 
practised,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  most  seed  is  sown  on  the  poorer  soils,  as  the 
plants  on  such  land  do  not  tiller,  and  therefore  a  greater  number  of  oots 
are  wanted.  This  has  been  controverted  by  ingeuious  persons,  who  in- 
quire, if  ten  plants  require  one  foot  of  land  to  perfect  their  growth,  what 
effect  may  be  expected  but  starvation  if  twenty  plants  are  grown  on  the 
same  space  ?  Experience,  however,  outweighs  theoretical  considerations. 
The  plant  when  small  and  week  occupies  less  space,  and  in  consequenci' 
more  stems  cr  stalks  are  then  required  for  mutual  shelter  and  suj)port ; 
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nnd  witliout  a  considerable  number  of  straws  the  crop  niny  break  down 
before  reaping  time. 

Grain  is  sown  by  drill  and  by  broadcasting  with  liand  or 'machine. 
Two  bushels  per  acre  broadcast  is  not  in  its  result  a  thicker  seedin<^  than 
U  bushels  if  drilled.  Broadcasting  is  the  cheapest  and  most  cxpeditiou8 
method  of  sowing ;  but  the  sowing  of  grain  in  rows  by  the  drill  has  three 
uiain  a<lvantages  over  broadcasting,  vi/.,  the  saving  of  seed,  the  ability  to 
hoc  the  spaces  between  the  rows  in  spring  if  necessary,  and  the  deposit  of 
the  seed  at  equal  and  imifonn  depth  in  the  soil.  Eight  to  ten  inches  aro 
the  common  distances  between  row  and  row.  When  of  less  width  the  in- 
tervals cannot  be  well  hand  or  horse-hoed.  Where  there  are  no  weeds  to 
keep  down,  and  where  a  baked  surface  only  refjuires  stirring  and  break- 
ing, that  can  bo  done  expeditiously  and  economically  by  the  common  har- 
row, and  broadciisting  may  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  Wheat  stands,  and 
even  improves,  under  a  considerable  amount  of  rough  handling  in  spring; 
and  where  the  land  is  clean  it  is  much  the  same  whether  it  be  sown  broad- 
cast or  drilled. 

Spuing  Wheat  requires  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  win'-.er  grain,  but  it 
should  be  of  a  quick  and  kindly  character,  as  it  has  a  much  shorter  time 
to  mature.  The  ground  should  be  well  pulverized  and  fertile.  The  best 
crops  are  raised  on  land  that  has  been  ploughed  in  the  fall,  after  roots  were 
manured,  and  sown  without  additional  ploughing,  taking  care  to  harrow  in 
thoroughly.  When  planted  early  the  wheat  rarely  suffers  from  the  fly, 
as  it  attains  a  size  and  vigor  beyond  the  reach  of  injury  before  it  appears. 
In  certain  localities  where  the  fly  abounds  and  the  wheat  has  not  been 
early  sown,  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  back  tlie  young  plants  till  the 
disappearance  of  the  fly. 

Wlicat  of  any  class  is  ready  for  reaping  as  soon  as  the  berry  or  grain 
is  hard  enough  to  yield  no  milkey  juice  when  squeezed.  The  later  stages 
of  the  ripening  process  do  little  elsef^han  thicken  the  bran  coat  of 
the  grain  and  diminish  its  yield  of  flour.  This  subject  bias  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  rigorous  experiment,  that  both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  produce  are  improved  by  early  harvesting.  The 
crop  is  cut  by  scythe,  by  the  reaping  machine,  or  self-binder.  The  crop 
is  set  up  in  stcoks  or  shocks,  five  sheaves  on  a  side,  with  or  without  top 
sheaves  for  further  protection,  until  it  is  dry,  and  it  is  then  hauled  to  the 
barn  or  stack. 

Barley. — The  soils  best  adapted  for  barley  are  good  turnip  lands — 
calcareous,  loamy,  and  friable — and  the  crop  generally  follows  turnips. 
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The  lighter  soils  in  early  districts  are,  however,  the  best  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  finer  (palitiss  of  malting  barley.  It  delights  in  a  free 
open  soil,  being  a  shallow-rooted  plant  and  a  rapid  grower.  It  requires  a 
liberal  supply  of  ready-prepared  and  easily  assimilated  manures  witiiin 
its  reach,  and  thus  is  well  adapted  to  follow  sheep  on  the  lighter  soils. 
On  the  heavier  soils,  it  pays  well  for  a  liberal  dressing  of  artificial 
fertilisers.  Supp-  phosphate  of  lime,  applied  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300  lbs. 
per  acre  at  the  seed  time,  is  found  to  promote  early  ripening  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

It  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  in  spring,  on  a 
grass  or  clover  lay,  turned  over  the  pi'eceding  fall ;  or  it  may  follow  a 
well  manured  and  cleanly  hoed  crop.  If  sown  on  a  sod  it  should  be 
lightly  ploughed  in,  but  not  so  deep  as  to  disturb  it,  and  afterwards 
harrowed  or  rolled.  The  soil  should  always  be  well  pulverized.  From 
two  to  three  bushels  per  acre  is  the  usual  allowance  of  seed,  poor  ami 
mellow  soils,  and  early  sown,  requiring  the  least. 

Oats. — In  this  country  oats  are  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  bushek 
per  acre  during  all  the  spring  montlis,  and  sometimes,  though  rarel}-,  in 
June.  The  seed  should  be  well  harrowed  in  and  rolled,  and  no  after 
attention  is  required  except  to  destroy  the  prominent  weeds. 

Oats  are  better  to  be  cut  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  When  left  till 
ripe  the  crop  is  very  liable  to  be  shed  by  a  high  wind.  The  straw  of 
oats  is  far  better  fodder  than  that  of  wheat  or  barlej-,  especially  when 
they  are  early  cut ;  indeed,  sometimes  the  straw  is  almost  as  good  as 
hay. 

Rye  is  the  hardiest  grain  cultivated,  growing  better  than  any  other  on 
the  poorest  sandy  soils.  It  was  once  extensively  grown  in  Jliiglish 
agriculture,  but  its  cultivation,  except  for  use  cut  down  green  as  forage, 
has  much  declined,  though  it  is  still  largely  grown  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  and  Cana<la. 

It  may  be  grown  on  dr}',  poor  and  sandy  soils,  that  will  grow  no  other 
crop  ;  and  yet  a  rich  sandy  loam  is  most  suitable. 

It  is  sown  in  autunm  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  bu.shcls  an  acre—  die 
smaller  quantity  when  intended  to  stand  as  a  seed  crop,  and  tlie  larger 
quantity  when  intended  for  early  green  food  in  spring. 

The  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  rye  crop  is  similar  to  that  of 
wheat.     When  grown  for  forage  it  may  be  sown  as  early  as  August. 
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Corn  (Maize). 


The  soil  for  corn  must  be  dry,  rich  and  well  pulverized.  Neither  stron<j 
clay,  wet,  or  poor  land.s,  will  yield  good  crops  of  coi'n.  Land  can  scarcely 
ho  too  rich  for  it,  and  the  fresher  and  less  fermented  the  manure  aj^plied 
to  it  is,  unless  on  light,  sandy  soils,  the  better  it  will  bo  for  the  crop.  A 
i,'reat  error  is  committed  in  raising  corn,  as  with  most  of  our  tillage  crops, 
from  not  having  the  soil  sufHeiently  enriched  ;  though  this  error  is  dimin- 
ished in  the  case  of  such  as  will  not  bear  an  excess  of  manure.  Corn  is  a 
j,'ross  feeder,  and  necessarily  ranges  over  a  great  space  in  search  of  food. 
It  has  a  large  amount  of  stalk,  leaves  and  grain  to  ])rovide  for  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  its  "icrease  will  be  commensurate  with  the  supply  of  food. 

A  clover  lay,  or  rich  grass  sod  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  corn,  with 
the  addition  of  manure  when  re([uired.  But  the  manure  should  always 
bo  scattered  broadcast,  ploughed  and  well  harrowed  in.  The  roots  will  l;e 
certain  to  find  it,  and  in  consequence  of  its  general  diti'usion,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ear  and  grain  will  correspond  with  that  of  the  stalk  and  leaves. 
When  manured  in  the  hill,  on  poor  soil,  it  comes  forward  early,  and  thi.s 
induces  an  extension  of  the  roots,  which  finding  little  support,  the  crop  is 
limited  to  the  stalk  and  leaves,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  grain. 

Corn  may  be  planted  in  hills  from  three  to  four  and  one-half  feet  asun- 
der, and  from  three  to  five  stalks  well  spread  in  each  hill,according  to  the 
kind  of  seed,  quality  of  land,  etc.  Some  plant  in  drills,  but  this  is  objec- 
tionable, as  the  trouble  of  cultivation  is  greater,  without  increasing  the 
yield.  Thick  planting  gives  fewer  ears  upon  a  stalk,  and  those  of  less 
size.  The  time  of  planting  in  the  North  is  usually  within  the  three  first 
weeks  of  May,  depending  much  on  the  season.  L:ite  frosts  will  sometimes 
cut  down  the  first  leaves  without  destroying  the  germ,  but  it  is  alway.s 
best  to  defer  planting  till  all  apprehensions  of  it  are  removed.  In  the 
South  earlier  planting  is  desirable,  and  it  is  tlicre  put  into  the  ground  in 
March  and  April.  To  give  regularity  to  the  rows  and  facilitate  after-cul- 
ture, the  furrows  for  the  seed  should  be  struck  out  each  way  with  the 
utmost  exactness,  and  twice  the  corn  planted  that  is  required  to  remain. 
It  should  be  covered  about  two  inches.  The  suri)lus  plants  can  be  pulled 
up  at  the  second  hoeing,  when  all  fear  of  injury  is  i)ast.  If  the  land  is 
light,  it  should  be  laid  flat  before  planting,  and  after  this  it  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled.  Corn-planting  implemtuits,  by  fiand  and  horse  power, 
liavo  lately  been  introduced  to  great  advantage  over  the  old  way  of  hand 
and  hue  plantin< 
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The  ground  may  be  stirred  when  the  plants  first  show  themselves.  This 
is  most  economically  done  with  the  cultivator  or  light  plough,  and  if  the 
operation  be  frequent  and  thorough,  there  will  be  little  use  for  the  hoe. 
Hilling  or  heaping  the  earth  around  the  plants  sho'ild  always  be  avoided, 
except  with  very  heavy  soil,  or  such  as  is  liable  to  an  excess  of  moisture ; 
in  all  other  cases  it  should  remain  flat.  Stirring  the  ground  in  dry  wea- 
ther is  peculiarly  benelieial  to  corn  and  all  hoed  crops.  Some  omit  it  then 
from  fear  of  the  escape  of  moisture,  but  its  effect  is  precisely  the  reverse, 
as  nothing  so  certainly  produces  lightness,  porosity  and  unevenness  in  the 
soil,  which,  under  the  head  of  soils  and  draining,  we  have  shown  facili- 
tated the  admission  and  escape  of  heat,  that  inevitably  secures  the  deposit 
of  large  quantities  of  moisture,  even  in  the  driest  and  most  sultry  wea- 
ther. Corn  and  other  crops,  which  were  withering  from  excessive 
drought,  have  been  at  once  rescued  from  its  effects  by  a  thorough  use  of 
the  plough  and  cultivator.  Well  dniined,  dark  coloiired  and  rich  porous 
soils  will  be  found  to  suffer  much  less  in  drought  than  others  which  lack 
these  characteristics. 

Harvesting.—  If  there  be  no  danger  of  early  frost,  the  corn  may  be 
suffered  to  stand  until  fully  ripe ;  though  if  the  stalks  are  designed  for 
fodder  they  are  better  to  be  cut  when  the  grain  is  well  glazed,  and  this 
should  be  done  in  all  cases  where  frost  is  expected.  Scarcely  any  injury 
occurs  either  to  the  leaf  or  grain  if  the  corn  be  stookcd,  when  both  would 
be  seriously  damaged  from  the  same  exposure  if  standing. 


Buckwheat  {Polygonum  fagopy'rum). 

Is  a  grain  much  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  grows  freely  on  light 
soils,  but  yields  a  remunerating  crop  only  on  those  which  are  fertile. 
F.  3sh  manure  is  injurious  to  this  grain.  Sandy  loams  are  its  favourite 
soils,  especially  such  as  have  lain  long  in  pasture  and  these  should  be  well 
ploughed  and  harrowed.  It  may  be  sown  from  the  fir  t  of  May  to  the  tenth 
of  August,  but  in  the  North  this  ought  to  be  done  a.s  early  as  June  or  July, 
or  it  may  be  injured  by  early  frosts,  which  are  fatal  to  it.  It  is  sown 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  pecks  per  acre,  and  harvested  when 
the  earliest  seed  is  fully  ripe.  The  plant  often  continues  flowering  after 
this,  and  when  the  early  seed  is  blighted,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  plant 
may  be  left  till  these  last  have  matured.  As  it  is  liable  to  heat,  it  should 
Va  placed  in  little  t^tooks,  of  the  size  of  a  two  bushel  basket,  over  the  field 
and  as  soon  as  dry,  taken  in  and  threshed  out.  If  not  perfectly  dry,  the 
straw  may  be  stacked  with  layers  of  other  straw. 
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Beaxs. — The  bean  is  partial  to  a  quick,  dry  soil,  too  great  strength  or 
frcsli  manuring  giving  a  large  quantify  of  vine  without  a  corresponding 
nuanti*:/  of  fruit. 

The  land  shouhl  be  finely  pulverized,  and  if  at  all  inclined  to  wet  it 
should  be  ridged.  Beans  are  tender  plants  and  will  not  bear  the  slightest 
frost,  and  as  they  grow  rapidly,  they  will  be  sure  to  ripen  if  planted  when 
this  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  The  seed  is  exposed  to  rot  if  put  into 
the  ground  in  a  cold,  wet  time,  and  the  land  should,  therefore,  be  previ- 
ously Avell  warmed  by  the  sun.  The  bush  beans  are  the  oidy  kind  used 
for  field  planting,  and  of  these  there  are  several  sub-varieties,  Early 
ripening,  with  field  beans,  is  important,  when  other  crops  are  to  succeed 
the  same  season.  They  are  usually  planted  in  hills  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  also  in  drills  covered  two  inches  with  fine  earth.  They  have  been 
sown  broadcast,  on  clean,  dry  soils,  and  produced  largely.  When  planted 
in  hills,  from  four  to  six  plants  should  be  left  in  each,  according  to  their 
proximity,  or  if  in  drills  they  need  about  one  and  a-half  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre. 

When  the  beans  are  fully  formed  and  there  is  any  danger  of  frost,  they 
should  be  at  once  secured,  but  this  scarcely  affects  them  when  they  are 
gathered  and  thrown  into  heaps.  If  the  ground  is  not  wanted  for  other 
uses,  they  may  stand  until  the  latest  pods  assumes  a  yellow  colour.  They 
are  pulled  with  ease  when  the  plant  is  mature,  as  the  fibres  of  the  roots 
are  by  that  time  dead.  This  is  more  quickly  accom[)lished  with  an  iron 
hook  rake,  or  if  the  stocks  are  partially  green  they  can  be  mown.  The 
vines,  if  not  dry,  should  remain  for  a  while  in  small  heaps,  and  afterwards 
collected  in  larger  piles  around  stakes  set  at  convenient  distances,  with 
the  roots  in  the  centre  and  secured  at  the  top  by  a  wisp  of  straw  ;  and 
when  well  dried  they  should  be  threshed,  cleaned  and  spread  till  quite  free 
from  dam  pness. 

Pease. — This  legumen  succeeds  best  in  moderately  light  and  friable 
soils  of  a  loamy  and  calcareous  kind,  or  where  lime  or  chalk  has  been  re- 
cently applied,  in  British  experience.  In  Canada,  a  clay  loam  is  well 
adapted  to  their  cultivation,  though  a  calcareous  or  wheat  soil  may  be 
said  to  be  a  pea  soil.  When  sown  on  a  thin  sod,  the  manure  should  be 
spread  before  ploughing.  They  .should  have  a  clean  fallow,  or  fresh,  rich 
sod.  They  are  not  affected  by  frosts,  and  can  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry,  thus  enabling  to  follow  with  fall  wheat.  Peas  are  some- 
times sown  in  drill,  but  most  usually  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels 
to  the  acre. 
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Harvestin(5  i>s  accomplished  by  cutting  with  the  scythe  or  the  new 
implement  called  the  Pea  Harvester,  which  is  attached  to  an  ordin&rv 
mower,  or,  when  fully  ripe,  so  that  the  roots  pull  out  easily,  with  the 
horse  rake.  When  thus  gathered  into  heaps  and  well  dried,  they  may  I  e 
threshed  out  and  the  haulm  carefully  stacked  and  saved. 

The  Potato. — The  .soils  best  adapted  for  potatoes  are  friable,  sandy. 
and  loamy.  On  such  soils  potatoes  are  often  grown  .systematically  and 
extensively  as  a  staple  crop  in  the  rotation ;  but  on  strong  tenacious  clays 
with  a  retentive  subsoil  they  do  not  thrive.  Potatoes,  however,  havt'  a 
wonderful  adaptation  to  .^^oils  of  various  textures  and  composition.  They 
do  well  on  virgin  soils  and  turr'y  land ;  and  though  subject  to  be  cut 
down  by  early  frost,  and  again  to  suffer  in  the  tops  by  autumn  fi"0sts,  po- 
tatoes are  grown  imtler  a  great  range  of  temperature. 

To  produce  abundantly,  potatoes  require  a  fertile  soil,  and  if  not  already 
.sufficiently  rich,  manuio  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  before  plougluiiLj. 
If  a  tough  sod,  it  should  be  ploughed  the  preceding  fall,  or  if  friable  it 
may  be  done  just  before  planting;  but  in  all  cases  the  land  should  be  put 
in  such  condition  as  to  be  perfectly  loose  and  mellow.  Hills  are  the  most 
convenient  for  tillage,  as  they  admit  of  more  thorough  stirring  of  the 
ground  with  the  cultivator  or  plough.  Medium  size,  .split  potatoes  havo 
been  ascertained  from  numerous  experiments  to  be  the  best  for  planting, 
and  when  seed  is  scarce,  it  is  sometimes  economical  to  quarter  them.  Six 
or  seven  ej'es  should  be  placed  in  each  hill,  or  if  in  drills,  the  pieces  should 
be  planted  ten  inches  apart.  The  distance  both  of  hills  and  drills  must 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  tops,  son)e  varieties 
growing  much  larger  than  others.  Cover  with  light  mould  to  the  depth 
of  four  inches,  and  if  the  soil  be  light,  leave  the  ground  peyfectly  level ;  it 
cold,  heavy  or  moist,  let  the  hill  or  drill  be  rai.sed  when  finished.  Subsoil 
ploughing  is  a  great  help  to  potatoes.  The  sets  cut  from  the  seed  end 
give  a  much  earlier  crop  than  those  from  the  loot. 

When  the  plants  first  appear  above  ground,  run  the  plough  tiuou^di 
them,  and  throw  the  earth  over  them  two  or  three  inches,  and  no  injury 
results  if  the  tops  are  partially  or  even  entirely  covered,  in  Hat  cultivation. 
The  gi-ound  should  be  several  times  stirred  before  the  tops  interfere  with 
the  operation,  but  never  after  they  come  into  blossom.  If  in  drill,  use  a 
light  harrow  just  as  the  plants  appear,  and  afterwards  horse  hoe  when 
required. 

Harvesting  and  Storing  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  tops  are 
mostly  dead,  as  the  tuber  has  not  arrived  at  full  maturity  before  tiu^ 
time.     They  may  then  be  thrown  out  of  the  hills  or  drill  by  a  plough, 
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horse  potato  digger,  or  some  hand  implement.  They  ought  not  to  lie  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  any  length  of  time,  but  may  dry  on  the  surface  in  a 
cloudy  day,  or  be  gathered  into  small  heaps  with  some  of  the  tops  spread 
over  them,  until  freed  from  the  surface  moisture,  when  tliey  may  be 
stored.  Those  selected  for  seed  should  be  placed  in  small  piles  in  tlie 
field,  or  in  thin  layers  in  a  cool,  dry  place  in  the  cellar  wliere  the  air  is 
excluded,  and  no  heating  or  injury  can  occur.  Such  as  are  intended  for 
consumption  may  be  put  in  dry  bins  or  barrels  in  the  store-room,  coveied 
with  straw  and  dry  sand  or  loose  earth  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  air. 
or  buried  in  the  field. 

Roots. — Any  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  systems 
of  growing  root  crops,  and  can  put  his  knowledge  into  effective  practice, 
is  certain,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  prove  a  good  and  successful 
farmer.  Tlie  supply  of  manure,  and,  consequently,  the  continued  fertility 
of  the  soil  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  both  on  the  skilful  culture  of 
roots,  and  on  their  economical  consumption.  The  first  thing  calculatetl 
to  secure  the  success  of  root  culture  is  deej)  ami  effective  working  of  the 
soil. 

Deep  ploughing  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  when  the  soil  is  tolerably 
dry,  and  effective  spring  working,  calculated  not  only  to  give  a  deep 
stratutn  of  fine  earth  on  the  surface,  but  to  preserve  the  sap  recpiired  to- 
germinate  the  seeds  readily,  are  essential  parts  of  skilful  root  cultivation. 
It  will  be  found  of  much  advantage  in  many  cases,  to  apply  the  farm- 
yard manure  lequircd  fo  the  crop,  in  the  autunm  season,  rather  than  in 
spring.  By  spring-time  it  will  be  well  rotted,  and  can  then  be  properly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  in  addition  to  having  acted  to  meehanical  advantage 
on  the  .soil. 

When  the  ground  has  been  reduced  to  a  sufRciently  fine  tilth  in  spring, 
and  the  weeds  carefully  cheeked,  the  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed.  Sowing  on  the  fiat  is  common ;  and,  in  some  of  the  dry 
counties  where  the  soil  is  light,  the  system  has  its  advantages.  But 
if  the  land  is  to  be  cleaned  for  a  succeeding  grain  crop,  or  if  a  very  heavy 
yield  of  roots  is  wished,  there  is  no  mode  of  management  equal  to  that 
of  sowing  the  seed  in  slightly  raised  drills,  varying  from  twenty-seven 
to  thirty  inches  in  width. 

The  successful  growing  of  root  crops  depends,  to  a  largo  extent,  on  the 
skilful  and  liberal  use  of  pi'oper  manures.  The  farmer  dare  not  apply 
liberal  dressings  of  forcing  fertilisers  to  his  cereal  crojis  ;  for  in  the  over- 
luxuriance  of  the  straw,  he  is  certain  to  diminish  rather  than  increase 
their  market   value.     With  root  crops,  particularly  turnips,  the  case  is 
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altogether  different.  A  turnip  or  mangel  bulb  is  cellular  in  its  formation, 
and,  under  good  management,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  limit  to  its 
development.  It  ma}4  bo  said,  that  very  large  roots  are  in  an  abnormal 
state,  and  that,  in  ])roducing  them,  we  are  running  in  the  face  of  natural 
laws.  If  this  is  the  principal  objection  to  root  culture,  then  we  must  cither 
disregard  it,  or  allow  the  plant  to  return,  by  a  gradual  course  of  degener- 
acy, to  its  original  type,  in  which  it  will  be  altogether  useless  to  the 
farmer.  But  the  objection  does  not  apply,  practically,  to  either  the  turnip 
or  any  other  kind  of  crop  grown  by  the  farmer.  All  cultivated  i)lants  are 
in  an  unnatural  state,  in  one  respect ;  and  sometimes  the  cultivator  who 
throws  nature  into  the  shade,  is  the  most  successful  in  his  art. 

Apart,  however  from  keeping  the    land  in  an  open  and  well  cleaned 
state  by  repeated  horse-hoeings  between  the  rows  in  dry  summer  weather, 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  drill  system  for  baring  the  bulbs  a  little  of 
the  soil  around  them  are  not  to  be  overlooked.     Every  successful  grower 
of  the  turnip  knows,  that  while  the  roots  which  are  deeply  set  in  the  soil 
are  generally  the  most  palatable,  they  are  far  from  being  the  bulkiest  or 
the  most  valuable  in  the  aggregate.     It  is  often  of  very  great  importjince 
that  the  seed  should  be  kept  near  to  the  manure,  and  yet  not  so  near  to  any 
large  quantity  of  it  as  to  have  its  vitality  destroyed.     If  the  rootlets  of 
the  young  plants  can  catch  the  manure  just  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the 
crop  comes   away  at  once,  and  defies  insect  pests ;  but  if  they  are  some 
time  before  they  find  it,  a  very  considerable  loss  may  be  entailed  on  the 
farmer.     Very  deep  drills  are,  in  all  Ccoses,  objectionable ;  but  particularly 
so,  when  only  .sj^ecial  fertilisers  arc  to  be  employed.     The  better  the  latter 
can  be  mixed  with  the  wrought  soil,  provided  it  is  kept  two  inches  or  so, 
below  the  surface,  the  more  satisfactory  will  the  results  be.     In  many 
cases,  the  chemical  ingredients  we  apply  to  the  soil  require  to  be  mixed 
with  it,  and  changed  completely  in  their  nature  before  they  can  nourisli 
plant  life  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Hence,  if   phosphates,    or    other 
auxiliary  manures   are  placed  in  the  bottoms  of  shadow  drills,  that  is 
without  being  sown  broadcast — the  turnip  plants,  in  sending  down  their 
roots,  are  likely  either  to  be  checked  in  growth,  or  to  rush  into  an  un- 
healthy  luxuriance.      To   this  evil — that  of  gross    manuring — perhaps 
more  than  any  other  connected   with    manures,   may   be  ascribed  the 
prevalence  of  finger-and-toe  in  the  more  highly  farmed  districts.    If  the 
soil  is  very  light,  and  contains,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  in  that  case,  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  the  alkaline  silicates,  it  may  not  effectually  cure 
the  evil  to  mix  the  manures  with  it ;  but  on  loamy  or  strong  soils,  there 
is  no  fear  of  this  being  the  case.     Though  the  plants  are  very  near  to  the 
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chemical  substances  applied  as  manures,  yet  if  the  latter  are  well  mixed 
with  the  pulverised  agillaceous  earth,  they  will  have  no  tendency  to 
produce  anytiiing  like  grossness  of  structure. 

The  success  of  root  culture  is  also,  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
judicious  summer  management.  A  delay,  in  moist  growing  weather  of  a 
week,  or  two,  or  even  of  a  few  days,  in  thinning  the  turnip  crop,  will 
frequently  reduce  the  yield  by  several  tons  per  acre.  Or,  if  the  thinning 
work  is  improj)erly  executed,  the  result  may  be  no  better.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  a  farmer  should  never  have  the  oversight  of  the  workers  wlio 
are  thinning  lus  own  turnips.  In  all  probability  he  Avill  think  that  the 
crop  is  being  spoiled  by  severe  thinning,  while  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case.  A  considerable  amount  of  skill  is  required  to  manage  the  turnip 
crop  in  a  proper  manner ;  and,  without  good  management,  the  heaviest 
yield  of  the  bulbs  need  not  be  expected. 

Much  of  the  success  of  root  culture,  in  the  best  farmed  districts  depends 
on  the  careful  storing  of  the  croj),  and  judicious  consumption  of  it  b}- 
stock,  in  conjunction  with  grain.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  subject  of  root  cultivation  can  never  be  treated  altogether  by  itself  • 
for  it  bears  directly,  and  in  a  most  important  maimer,  on  the  ceonomy  of 
stock-feeding  and  manure  making.  Indeed,  were  it  dissociated  from  the 
other  branches  of  farm  management,  the  whole  practice  of  agriculture 
would  re(piire  to  be  established  on  a  totally  new  basis. 

1  tiust  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  by  good  management  in 
growing  our  feeding  root  crojts,  they  may  be  increased  in  weight  over  the 
present  standard  at  least  from  one-third  to  one-half.  With  such  an 
increase,  there  would  be  an  immense  addition  to  the  home-made  manui-es 
of  the  farm  ;  the  soil  would  attain  a  higher  state  of  fertility  ,  the  farmer's 
profits  would  be  better ;  and  the  gross  agricultural  returns  of  the  country 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Turnips, — The  soils  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips  are  un- 
questionably those  of  a  free  working  loamy  chai'acter — a  fertile  well- 
ilraiued  loam.  But  it  is  on  new  land  or  freshly  turned  sod,  that  they  are 
most  successful.  An  unfilled  virgin  earth,  witli  the  rich  dressing  of  ashes 
left  after  the  recent  burnina:  of  accumulated  vegetable  matter,  and  free 
from  weeds  and  insects,  is  the  surest  'and  most  productive  for  a  tui-- 
nip  crop.     Such  land  needs  no  manure. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  lighter  soils  under  ridge  cultivation,  and  supposing 
the  land  to  have  been  manured  with  fifteen  loads  of  manure  and  |)loughed 
under  in  autumn,  ploughed  in  early  spring,  and  since  stirred  by  the  use  of 
the  cultivator  or  grubber,  preparation  has  now  to  be  made  for  the  seed  time, 
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^vhich  is  from  15th  of  June  to  loth  July  in  this  country.  The  field  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly  mellowed  by  grubbing,  harrowing,  and  rolling — more 
than  twice  if  necessary,  the  surface  is  finally  left  smooth  from  the  roller. 
Now  by  hand,  or  special  broadcast  machine,  give  150  lbs.  mineral  super- 
phosphate, 150  lbs.  gypsum,  200  lbs.  find  ground  bone  dust,  and  300  lbs. 
salt,  ])reviously  mixed.  Drill  immediately  at  27  or  28  inches,  and  keep 
the  seeding  close  to  the  drilling  all  the  time.  Four  pounds  of  seed  per  acrr 
is  better  than  two,  under  almost  any  circumstances, — npver  grudge  the 
seed,  because  much  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  poor  g(n-minatio.i, 
drought,  and  insect  enemies,  and  besides  close  neighbourhood  gives 
an  earlier  start — if  a  more  tender  plant,  which  early  tinning  helps  to  remedy, 
llorse-hoe  early — twice  if  necessary  before  thinning,  and  thin  before  much 
bunching  takes  place.  Nine  inches  from  plant  to  plant  is  a  good  average 
In  this  operation  the  hand  hoe  removes  all  weeds  left  by  the  other.  Allow 
the  plants  to  rise  from  their — generally — recumbent  position  ere  allowing 
any  more  cultivation,  but  as  in  moist  weather  much  of  the  dirt  is  left  a  foot 
between  drills,  send  the  horse-hoe  over  again  soon.  A  second  hand-hoeini; 
to  remove  "  doubles,"  and  new  weeds  in  drills,  with  a  final  horse-hooini: 
before  leaves  meet,  should  complete  Swede  turnip  cultivation. 

Leave  the  crop  as  late  into  autumn  as  possible  with  the  view  to  secur- 
ing all  the  weight  per  acre — bulbs  swell  best  during  cool  evenings  and 
warm  days.  Ten  degrees  of  frost  will  do  no  harm.  In  harvesting,  top 
with  a  sharp  hoe,  pull  up  in  dry  weather  with  the  hand,  or  a  heavy  wooden 
harrow  having  few  teeth,  and  haul  to  pit  or  cellar  at  once.  Some  prefer 
leaving  the  top  root  on  the  bulb  as  having  mostly  some  earth  attachoJ 
is  better  for  iong-housed  cattle  and  sheep — contending  that  the  greater 
liability  to  heat  and  rot  is  overborne  by  the  extra  health  of  stock.  Pit- 
ting in  the  field  is  better,  when  properly  done,  than  a  poor  cellar. 

Mangel  Wurzel. 

The  mangel  crop  is  grown,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  on  every  variety 
of  soil  ;  but  those  best  adapted  to  its  successful  cultivation  are  deep  ad- 
hesive loams.  Hot  and  dry  summers  are  favourable  to  its  success  as  a 
field  crop.  On  all  adhesive  soils  autumn  cultivation  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

During  the  early  autumn,  and  whilst  the  land  is  still  dry,  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  farmyard  manure  should  be  applied,  and  ploughed  under  deep,  ihe 
spring  preparation  for  seeding  is  similar  to  that  for  turnips,  and  the 
special  manures  cannot  be  less,  and  should  give  at  least  400  lbs.  salt  per 
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acre.  Whore  practicable  the  ridge  system  of  cultivation,  in  which  the 
seed  is  planted  along  the  top  of  a  raised  drill  fro)n  28  to  30  inches  wide,  is 
preferable,  chieliy  on  account  of  the  facilities  afibrded  fur  deep  and  repeat- 
ud  stirrings  of  the  soil. 

The  crop  sliould  be  sown  during  the  first  week  in  May.  Much  in  this 
respect  depends  on  the  season,  soil  and  climate.  In  England  as  much  as 
12  tons  of  well-made  farmyard  manure  applietl  during  the  autumn  or  win- 
ter; and  a  mixture  consisting  of  500  lbs.  of  mineral  superphosphate,  100 
of  kainite,  100  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  300  of  common  salt  jieracre, 
is  usually  sown  broadcast  at  seedtime  and  covered  in  by  a  turn  of  the  chain 
harrow.  If  sown  on  the  flat,  the  seed  is  deposited  by  the  ordinary  grain 
drill,  to  which  a  suitable  seed  box  is  attached.  If  on  the  ridge  a  drill 
spei^ially  constructed  is  employe<l.  The  seed  being  enveloped  in  ii  hard 
woody  case  or  capsule,  requires  to  be  well  saturated  with  moisture  before 
the  germ  can  csca|)e  ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  germination  the 
seeds  are  frequently  stooped  in  water  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore being  committed  tc  the  soil.  When  removed  from  the  water  they  are 
t;pread  thinly  on  a  flooi'  in  order  to  drain  otl'  the  superfluous  moisture.  We 
then  frequently  use  a  sutticient  quantity  of  finely-powdered  charcoal  to 
mix  with  it,  and  form  a  thin  coating  to  each  seed.  When  prepared  in 
this  way  the  seed  vegetates  much  more  quickly  than  when  it  is  sown  in 
an  unprepared  state.  Six  or  seven  lbs.  is  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  em- 
ployed per  acre. 

There  are  several  well-known  varieties  in  cultivation.  On  deep  strong 
loams  the  Long  Reds  succeed  well,  and  produce  a  great  weight  per  acre  ; 
but  if  overtaken  by  early  frosts  they  suffer  severely,  as  they  [stand  high 
above  the  ground.  The  Red  Globe  is  less  productive,  and  better  adapted 
for  light  soils  ;  the  Orange  and  Yellow  Globe  are  probably  the[most  suit- 
able for  every  variety  of  soils.  They  are  hardy  and  heavy  croppers,  and 
for  quality  they  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Immediately  the  young  plants,  if  on  the  ridge,  have'^corae^into  full  leaf, 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  horse-hoc  shouldjat  once  be 
set  to  work,  at  first  only  stirring  the  surface  soil,  but  going  deeper  at  each 
repeated  operation.  If  on  the  flat,  the  ha':d-hoe  .should  be  early  at  work 
to  keej)  the  weed  growth  in  check.  The  p'ants  generally  succeed  best  when 
•singled  or  thinned  whilst  small  :  the  best  distance  from  plant  to  plant  is 
12  to  16  inches.  When  the  plants  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
growth  it  is  frequently  found  that  a  dressing  of  100  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
-00  of  common  salt  produced  profitable  results.  The  horse -hoe  should 
he  kept  at  work  as  long  as  the  spread  of  the  leaves  will  admit.     The  man- 
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gel  crop  may  be  grown  successfully  from  transplanted  plants,  showeiv 
weather  being  chosen  for  the  operation.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  doulijo 
up  the  tap  root  when  planting  it,  nor  to  dibble  the  young  plant  in  t(ji. 
deeply. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  liarvest  by  the 
first  of  Oett)ber.  The  woi'k  should  be  done  in  dry  weather  ;  the  roots  are 
pulled  up  by  the  hand,  and  the  tops  may  bo  either  twisted  oil'  by  the  hand 
or  removed  by  a  knife.  In  doing  this  great  care  sliould  be  taken  not  to 
wound  the  crown  of  the  root.  During  line  weather  the  roots  are  benefited 
by  lying  exposed  several  days  before  being  stored.  The  chief  danger  is 
frost.  Denuded  of  the  protecting  covering  of  their  leaves,  they  are  greutlv 
injured  if  expo.sed  to  a  sharp  frost,  even  for  a  single  night.  None  of  the 
lootlets  should  be  removed  from  the  bulbs  until  they  are  required  for  vnse. 
On  .sound  land  the}'  maybe  stored  in  small  heaj)s  in  the  held  ;  on  strong 
land  they  are  generally  hauled  off  whilst  the  land  is  dry,  and  stored  in 
cellars. 

CARROTS. — The.se  can  be  grown  successfully  oidy  on  deep,  wcU-draiiiciI 
sandy  loams.  Deep  cultivation  is  an  essential  puint.  The  land  should 
have  a  diessing  of  12  to  IG  tons  of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  ap- 
plied in  the  autunm.  The  soil  should  bo  deeply  and  thoroughly  stir- 
red, the  manure  spread  and  covered  in  with  a  shallow  furrow,  and  left  in 
,such  a  state  as  to  require  little  labour  at  spring.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  May;  the  necessary  quantity  ot 
seed  is  3  lbs.  per  acre.  They  are  so\vn  on  the  Hat  and  ridge,  in  I'ows  10 
to  20  inches  apart.  We  (O.  E.  Farm)  use  from  400  to  .500  of  a  similar 
mixture  of  artificial  manures  to  that  applied  to  the  turnip  and  mangel 
crop.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  cause.s  them  to  a^lhere,  hence  tht- 
l)raetical  utility  of  mixing  with  dry  sand  before  sowing.  This  operation 
is  performed  by  mixing  a  quantity  of  clean  sand  and  seed  togethei",  rub- 
bing the  mixture  well  between  the  hands ;  it  is  then  moistened  with 
water  and  spread  out  on  a  floor,  where  it  is  turned  over  daily  and  watered 
when  necessary.  It  may  remain  in  this  state  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or 
until  it  is  on  the  point  of  germinating,  when  it  should  at  once  be  sown. 
The  chief  object  is  to  enable  the  young  plants  to  get  the  start  of  the  weeds, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  often  smother  the  tender  plants. 

It  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  deep  and  thoroughly  pulverised.  The 
slightest  obstruction  causes  the  plant  to  throw  out  lateral  shoots  or  forks, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  crop.  The  plants  when 
thinned  should  be  set  out  from  4  to  8  inches  in  the  rows,  according  to  the 
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sort  that  is  being  cultivated.  Horse  and  hand-hoeing  shoukl  be  vigorously 
carried  on  as  long  as  practicable. 

The  crop  should  be  ready  for  lifting  by  the  middle  of  October.  If  the 
weather  is  line  and  free  from  frost,  the  roots  are  the  better  for  remain inf 
a  few  days  in  the  field  before  being  hauled  oft'.  They  are  stored  in  heaps 
ami  if  sand  can  be  readily  obtained,  it  is  a  good  i)lan  to  mix  a  quantity 
with  the  roots. 

Hops. — Hops  re(piire  a  rich,  and  highly  manured  loam,  elaborate  culti- 
vation, a  sheltered  position,  and  a  suitable  climate  in  order  to  success. 
The  crop,  worth  sometimes  more  than  the  price  of  the  land  annually,  pro- 
vides in  successful  years  such  an  addition  to  the  revenue  of  any  farm 
suitable  for  its  cultivation  that  it  is  very  apt  to  absorb  to  itself  an  undue 
sliare  of  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  farmer  ;  and  the  general  agri- 
culture of  a  district  where  this  crop  prevails  is  apt  to  suffer  in  this  way. 
A  .sheltered  field,  of  naturally  suitable  soil — deep,  fertile,  and  well  drained 
—.should  be  selected.  It  is  deeply  ploughed,  subsoiled,  and  manured  in 
autunm.  Cuttings,  or  shoots  of  any  approved  sort,  which  have  been  speci- 
ally i-eared,  are  then  planted  in  rows  G  feet  apart,  4  being  planted  in  every 
"  hill,"  G  feet  apart  in  tlie  rows.  Some  growers  plant  two  or  three  liills 
with  male  plants  in  order  to  ensure  the  proper  fertilization  of  the  seed. 
Thi.s  planting  should  be  done  early  in  spring.  The  wide  interspaces  are 
.sometimes  turned  to  account  during  the  first  year  in  the  growth  of  pota- 
toes or  cabbages.  Each  hill  has  a  short  pole  placed  near  it  which  is  fixed 
before  summer  and  to  which  the  young  vine  is  tied.  There  is  rarely  any 
produce  the  first  year.  The  spaces  are  well  cultivated  both  ways,  and 
heavily  manured — the  richest  farm  dung  and  every  available  fertilizer 
being  employed  in  quantities  unicnown  in  the  case  of  any  other  crop.  The 
ground  is  cultivated  and  manured  in  early  spring,  the  hills  severally 
tended  with  spud  and  hoe,  useless  suckers  cut  away,  and  the  hills  re-poled, 
this  time  with  throe  longer  poles  to  a  hill.  The  intervals  continue  to  be 
cultivated  with  a  special  horse-hoe  ;  the  bine  is  tied  to  the  poles — per- 
haps three  bines  to  each.  The  hills  are  properly  earthed  up  with  shovels- 
fiul  of  earth  in  the  end  of  May.  There  may  be  some  trinnning  and  prun- 
ing required  in  case  of  strong  growth  in  June.  And  the  hops  are  hand- 
picked  as  soon  as  fit,  i.  e.,  at  a  stage  of  ripeness  which  is  recognisable  only 
by  experience.  They  are  carried  to  the  kiln,  dried,  packed  and  sold.  The 
poles  are  then  stripped  and  stacked  on  the  ground  or  under  cover,  and 
they  are  looked  over,  and  replenished  before  spring  comes  round,  when 
they  are  again  required. 
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SoKOllUM  Sugar  Cane. — Like  Indian  corn,  the  sorghum  is,  in  its 
roots,  deep  and  wide  spreading,  and  like  that,  requires  a  thoroughly 
drained,  warm,  free,  and  good  soil  to  promote  its  sweet  Havour — wet  and 
cold  soils  contributing  but  slightly,  or  in  a  mucli  less  degree,  to  its  devel- 
opment. It  sliouid  be  planted,  too,  at  about  the  same  season  as  corn,  and 
receive  frequent  and  clean  cultivation.  Heavy,  unctuous  barn-yard  nm- 
nure  should  not  be  applied  to  the  crop,  giving  it  too  rank  a  growth, 
Well  rotted,  or  compost  manures  are  better,  or  it  may  be  grown  on  soils 
succeeding  a  crop  to  which  such  manures  have  been  previously  and  lately 
applied.  Lime,  ashes,  salt,  guano,  and  the  phosphates  generally,  are  ex- 
cellent manures,  giving  a  medium  growth  to  the  stalk,  and  promoting  the 
development  of  the  sacharine  juice  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  more 
stimulating  kumua  of  the  heavier  fertilizers.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cultivation 
by  itself,  but  no  more  intricate,  or  difficult,  than  that  of  Indian  corn,  the 
proper  land  being  once  selected  ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  good  corn  land  will 
produce  good  sorghum. 

Harvesting  should  be  done  before  the  first  sharp  autumnal  frosts.  Tha 
sorgho  ripens  unequally,  or  unevenly  rather,  some  stalks  being  fit  to  cut  a 
few  days  before  others ;  but  as  it  should  not  be  left  to  fully  ripen  before 
cutting,  this  inequality  in  maturity,  when  favourably  grown,  is  of  no  par- 
ticular injury.  It  should  be  cut  near  the  ground ;  the  two  top  joints  cut 
ofi"  and  thrown  aside,  being  too  weak  and  crude  in  their  sap  to  add  to  the 
quality  of  the  cane  below. 

As  soon  after  cutting  as  possible,  it  should  be  removed  to  the  crushing, 
or  grinding  mill,  and  put  under  cover  from  storms,  or  the  drying  heat  of 
the  sun,and  its  juices  be  not  tainted  by  mould,  or  too  much  dried  by  con- 
densation, to  be  easily  expressed.  As  soon  after  cutting  as  possible,  the 
canes  sliould  go  into  the  mill  for  crushing. 

The  grinding,  evaporation,  and  its  manufacture  into  syrup  is  a  process 
by  itself,  distinct  from  its  cultivation. 

Flax, — Flax  requires  rich  fertile  land  in  good  tilth,  and  in  clean  con- 
dition. It  is  generally  taken  after  a  grain  crop.  The  stubble  should  be 
well  cleaned  and  manured  before  winter,  and  grubbed,  harrowed  and 
rolled  in  the  following  spring,  and  from  six  to  eight  pecks  of  seed  are  sown 
in  the  end  of  April,  either  in  rows  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  or  broadcast ; 
and  covered  in  by  light  seed  harrows.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  good  clean  seed  be  used.  The  crop  is  hand- weeded  in  May.  It  gets 
into  bloom  in  June,  and  may  be  pulled  any  time  thereafter.  If  the  finest 
fibre  is  desired,  it  should  be  pulled  before  the  bolls  or  seed  vessels  ripen, 
But  these  are  generally  allowed  to  get  brown  and  ripe  before  the  crop  is 
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harvested.  It  is  jndled  in  hatulfuls,  left  to  dry,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
either  at  once  submitted  to  ripplin<T  for  the  sepaiation  of  the  seed,  or 
Htackod  for  after-treatment.  After  being  separated  from  the  seed — \vlil;h 
is  effected  by  pulling  the  heads,  a  handful  of  stems  at  a  time,  through  the 
stet'l  teeth  of  a  comb,  placed  upright  again.st  a  horizontal  board,  on  either 
end  of  which  an  operator  sits — the  straw  is  rotted,  either  by  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  weather  on  the  .surface  of  any  grass  field,  or,  in  a  more 
rapid  way  by  soaking;  and  that  is  either  done  in  a  .stream  or  pond,  or  in 
tepid  water  in  a  vat,  the  mass  of  sheaves  in  the  water  being  weighted  so 
as  to  keej)  the  top  just  below  the  surface.  In  thi.s  way  the  woody  part  of 
the  stem  rots.  It  is  then  dried,  rolled  to  break  up  the  dried  stems,  and 
scutched  for  the  removal  of  the  rotten  "  wood"  and  the  seporation  of 
the  fibre. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FORAGE  AND  GREEN  FODDER  CROPS 

OF  THE  FARM. 

In  order  to  have  a  full  idea  of  the  position  of  the.se  either  in  "  .soiling  " 
or  as  helps  in  mixed  farming,  the  following  paper  by  myself  may  serve 
all  piu'poses  : 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  diflerent  systems  of  farminsi  called 
grazing,  grain-growing,  root  farming,  dairy  farming,  and  mixed  farming 
in  each  and  all  of  which  the  live  stock  go  and  come  from  field  to  field  in 
summer,  according  to  conditions  of  cultivation  and  the  various  modes  of 
management. 

In  these  examples  the  animals  search  for  food,  and  must  be  .satis- 
tied  with  what  they  find  within  a  limited  area,  thus  differing  from 
those  in  the  wild  state,  only  in  having  a  more  choice  bite  for  a  certain 
time,  but  with  less  variety  and  fewer  successions  of  crops,  for  nature,  after 
all  our  combination  of  science  and  practice,  gives  a  more  regular  rotation 
of  grasses  and  other  hgrbage  than  the  best  of  our  model  farming  now-a- 
days. 

Were  we  therefore  to  think  of  the  summer  management  of  cattle  on 
the  patriarchal  plan  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  or  having  the  range  of  a 
common  bush,  we  possibly  could  not  improve  upon  them  in  the  desire  for 
more  palatable  milk  and  good  beef,  in  moderate  quantity,  at  the  least  posi- 
ble  cost.  But  comparatively  new  country  though  we  be,  our  bounds  are 
becoming  keenly  outlined,  and  every  foot  of  land  clearly  defined.  The 
Jay  is  not  far-off" — in  Ontario  at  least — when  every  fence  will  have  its 
own  place  economically,  when  every  open  ditch  will  be  grudged,  every 
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wide,  private  lane  tightened  up,  every  cairn  of  stones  and  swamp  coiner 
ba  greedily  reclain^ed,  and  every  tree  have  its  proper  place  on  our  farms- 

Ai-j  an  agent  towards  such  an  end,  the  comparatively  new  and  little  un- 
derstood system  of  cattle  management  called  "Soiling"  will  have  imicli 
to  say  ere  long. 

To  show  this  in  the  most  practical  shape  is  my  present  duty.  I  desire 
distinctly  tc  confine  myself  to  the  |)roduce  of  certain  crops  used  for  thi> 
purpose  as  .against  the  prevailing  summer  management  of  cattle,  we  call 
"  Grazing.^'  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  in  the  important  story  of  the  mv 
of  auxiliaries  in  both  cases,  but  to  do  so  would  complicate  and  take  from 
the  value  of  the  comparison.  Soiling,  then,  is  the  housing  of  cattle  at  all 
seasons,  and  distinctively,  in  our  circumstances,  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  October,  when  all  their  food  is  taken  to  them  from  the 
fields  in  place  of  their  being  allowed  to  search  for  themselves. 

First,  what  is  our  position  in  Ontario  as  cattle  graziers  ?     We  have  not 
yet  secured  the  rich  old  pastures  of  England,  rich  as  our  soils  are,  b(>caiiso 
we  cannot  secure  variety  enough  of  grasses  (which  means  fifteen  to  twenty 
kinds)  to  give  a  close  bottom  and  offer  that  succession  of  herbage  best  for 
the  health  and  growth  of  animal  life.     Our  droughts,  and  especially  our 
winters,  are  against  this  ;  we  have  rain  enough  per  annum,  but  it  is  not 
distributed  sufficiently  to  give  the  regular  top-dressing  so  essential  to  con- 
tinuous greenness.     Here  permit  the  remark  that  as  we  have  ourselves 
been  the  cause  of  this  irregularity  of  rainfall,  and  temperature  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  it  is  left  to  us  to  make  good  the  balancing  of  the  things  in  na- 
ture that  have  been  displaced — how  and  where  the  meteorologist  and 
arborculturist  will  explain  by  and  by,  for  so  pure  as  we  are  opening  our- 
selves to  the  world's  public  markets  so  sure  are  we  bound  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  view  of  national  eminence  among  them. 

On  an  average  of  seasons,  on  putting  a  cattle  beast  to  the  field,  witliout 
any  grain  or  cut  fodder  helps,  there  is  no  going  back,  neither  is  Mieri 
much  progress  in  fiesh  making;  there  is  growth  of  bone  and  muscle,  1  it 
comparatively  little  finishing  on  the  outside  or  inside.  So  then  we  can 
make  the  frame  in  the  field  but  not  complete  it  for  the  home  or  foreign 
market.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  cannot  possibly  compete  at  pre- 
sent with  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  What  applies  to  beef  making' 
applies  to  the  making  of  milk. 

With  unreliable  pastures  for  continuous  progress  in  beef  or  milk  pro- 
ductions, the  question  before  us  is  how  can  we  better  ourselves?  \\'' 
have  the  soil,  or  soils,  we  have  the  indispensable  .sunshine,  as  also  the  n- 
regular  showers,  and  all  the   essentials  towards  the  upkeep  of  fertilit}' 
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Have  we  the  enterprise,  or  shall  I  call  it  the  necessar}'  common  sense  ? 
Indeed,  history,  past  and  present,  shows  that  with  such  a  sunshine  as  ours, 
some  nations  would  be  in  possession  of  an  enormous  agricultural  wealth, 
by  the  simple  economy  of  that  sunshine  in  the  production  of  repeated 
crops  of  fodder  plants  in  one  season,  even  from  a  bed  of  sond. 

We  want  then  to  secure  such  a  succession,  or  association  of  green  fod- 
ders during  six  months  of  the  year  as  shall  secure  the  following  objects  : 

1.  An  early  cut. 

2.  Rei)eated  cuttings  of  the  same  plant. 

3.  A  sufficient  number  to  ofl'er  an  unbroken  supply  of  succulent 
herbage. 

i.  Kinds  to  differ  considerably  in  their  constituent  elements. 

.').  The  largest  possible  produce  per  acre  consistent  witli  good  husbandry 
and  this  implies  much). 

G.  High  fattening  and  milking  properties. 

I  have  no  desire  to  lengthen  introductory  remarks,  and  shall  now  sub- 
mit for  consideration,  first  a  diagram,  showing  what  crops,  in  our  present 
^no\vledge  of  things,  can  be  cultivated  in  view  of  these  objects.  In  this 
we  have  the  experience  of  different  parts  of  (.'anada,  and  particularly  that 
of  The  Ontario  Experimental  Farm. 

As  is  well  known,  all  animal  life  must  have  a  change  of  food  in  order 
to  secure  health  and  the  best  production  of  fiesh  and  milk,  and  so  we 
are  called  upon  to  examine  the  nourishing  values  of  these  various  plants 
a.s  got  month  by  month. 

Rich  old  pasture,  with  its  many  varieties  of  grasses,  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  valuable  fodders,  green  or  dry,  as  is  well  known  for  milk-making, 
but  it  also  takes  a  high  place  as  an  actual  fattener  for  animals  ;  for  these 
reasons  it  is  used  as  a  standard  for  comparing  other  green  foddei"s  with 
and  accordingly  we  shall  adopt  it  on  this  occasion. 

If  then  good  pasture,  with  its  full  100  per  cent,  of  nourishing  proper- 
ties, is  a  standard  of  nature's  making  as  improved  by  man  for  all  the 
essentials  of  animal  life,  it  must  be  important  to  see  how  far  our  ten 
kinds  of  special  green  fodders  come  up  to  this  standard  from  month  to 
month. 

Lucerne  leads  witii  '38  ;  millet,  second,  with  "36  ;  red  clover  having  "31 
sainfoin,  fourth,  with  -28  per  cent. 

Three  of  these  in  April  make  a  large  start,  therefore  with  an  average  of 
'S2  per  cent.,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  early  croppers  are  very 
much  superior  in  their  feeding  values  than  those  that  come  after  June — 

millet  excepted.     There  is  then  a  range  of  no  less  ^than  'IS — from  '20  in 
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the  case  of  corn,  up  to  '38  in  that  of  lucerne — and  the  fact  of  this  differ- 
ence in  feeding  value  implies  corresponding  difference  in  the  actual 
elements  of  the  plants,  so  that  we  certainly  have  variety  enough.  I  shall 
not  labour  my  paper  with  any  detailed  chemical  analysis,  as  I  trust  it  is 
clear  that  along  with  the  variety  of  plants,  we  have  also  a  variety  of 
elements  for  all  healthy  and  rapid  production  of  flesh  and  milk — tlie 
man  of  science  says  so,  and  practical  experience  says  so.  Of  course  the 
mean  of  29  per  cent,  over  the  season  is  much  below  the  s'^^andard  of  TOO, 
and  this  again  points  to  the  help  wasted  by  some  form  of  grain — should 
higher  excellence  be  desirable,  although  many  good  managements  consider 
it  really  necessary  to  give  grain  for  milk  where  green  fodders  are  plentiful 
and  various. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  established  two  important  things  : 

1st.  That  Canada  can  grow  the  necessary  variety  and  quantity  of 
green  fodders. 

2nd.  That  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  animal  life  for 
the  purposes  in  view. 

The  next  question  is  what  is  the  proper  position  of  "soiling"  in 
association  with  grain,  root  and  hay  cultivation,  and  what  can  be  done  on 
a  farm,  say  of  100  acres  ? 

There  can  be  no  idea  of  recommending  soiling  alone  .as  a  separate 
system  of  farming  in  this  or  any  other  country,  the  essentials  of  life 
cannot  be  neglected,  nor  can  the  average  farmer  run  the  risk  of  reducing 
his  income  by  placing  all  his  faith  in  one  or  two  articles  of  production 
only. 

There  must  be  provision  for  horses  in  hay  and  grain  ;  pasture  for  sheep 
and  yearling  cattle ;  and  roots,  straw  and  grain  for  cattle,  sheep  and  pi;,"* 
in  winter ;  and  grain  and  potatoes  for  family  use.  By  grain  I  mean 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  and  roots  include  mangolds,  turnips  ami 
carrots.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  following  classes  of  crops  in 
rotation  : — 


1 — Roots. 

2— Grain. 

3— Hay. 

4 — Pasture. 

5 — Green  Fodder. 

The  green  fodders  are  divisible  into — 
1 — Cereals,  one-half. 
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■  animal  life  for 


2 — Clovers  one-fourth. 

3 — Foliage  proper  one-fourth. 

On  soil  of  an  average  texture,  the  best  rotation  in  my  opinion  i.s ; — 

1 — Peas  and  grain  fodders. 

2 — Wheat  and  oats, 

3 — Roots  and  foliage  fodders. 

4 — Barley  or  wheat  (seeded)  and  clover  fodders. 

o — Hay. 

C— Hay. 

7 — Pasture. 

The  area  of  each  class  on  100  acres  would  be  : — 

1 — Peas,  5;  grain  fodders,  9 14  acres. 

2 — Wheat,  5  ;  oats,  10  15 

8 — Mangolds,  3  ;  turnips,  G;  carrots,  1  ;  foliage  fodders,  5...  15 

4 — Barley,  5  ;  wheat,  3,  clover  fodder,  6 14 

5 — Hay 14 

6 — Hay  and  Pasture  14 

7 — Pasture 14 


100  acres. 
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two  cuttings  ;  two  also  by  two  sowings  of  rape,  two  from  two  sowings  of  millet,  and 
one  each  from  corn  and  cabbage,  so  that  in  all  we  have  no  fewer  than  21  cuttings  from 
ten  varieii?8  of  fodder  plants. 

As  many  kinds  therefore  as  should  offer  an  unbroken  supply  of  succulent  herbage 
(luring  the  whole  summer  months,  for  without  tenderness,  freshness  and  regular  supply 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  impress  the  value  of  this  system  upon  the  average  farmer 
or  dairyman. 

On  examining  the  diagram,  there  is  no  time  of  the  six  months  during  which  there 
are  less  than  three  sorts  on  hand,  and  in  some  months  as  many  as  eight  ;  and  indeed 
in  place  of  any  want,  the  difficulty  during  July  and  August  is  to  k-i^ep  up  with  the  suc- 
cession of  offerings  before  they  become  woody  or  matured. 

It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  add  a  few  other  fodders  of  less  importance  to  this  list, 
and  especially  to  note  the  fact  that  on  well- arranged  farms,  where  root  cultivation  is  a 
prominent  feature,  mangolds  are  generally  in  such  ([uantity,  and  have  come  throtigli 
the  winter  so  fresh  and  good,  that  they  are  not  finished  until  June — thus,  then,  a  very 
valuable  help  to,  it  may  be,  the  scant  early  green  fodders. 

I  cannot  recommend  the  practice — a  very  old  one,  now  less  necessary — of  thinning 
and  feeding  the  leaves  of  turnips  and  njangolds,  during  their  growth,  but  the  system- 
atic and  careful  use  of  both  bulb  and  leaves  of  those  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
permanent  crop  is  another  thing,  and  a  very  important  auxiliary  to  what  we  are 
treating  upon. 

Of  the  various  green  fodder  crops  there  would  be : — 
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The  system  altogether  then  is  practically  one  of  five  divisions,  having- 
equal  parts  of  twenty  acres  under  roots,  grain,  hay,  pasture,  and  green 
fodders. 

Taking  a  clay  loam  as  the  average  texture  of  Canadian  soils,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  rotation  of  cropping  agreeable  to  all  sound  theory  and 
practice,  and  by  which  no  exhaustion  could  possibly  take  place  even 
under  careless  management,  would  be  what  is  called   the  seven  course,  a.s. 
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laid  down  in  these  notes.  By  this  our  f^reen  fodders  would  accompany 
the  first,  second  and  fourth  divisions  after  sod  breaking,  so  as  to  agree,  and 
not  interfere  with  systematic  rotation  and  management  over  the  whole 
farm. 

The  sod  for  one  or  two  years'  pasture  is  broken  up  and  Cropped  with 
peas  and  grain  fodders,  these  grain  fodders  being  corn,  tares  and  oat;j 
millet  and  rye ;  the  second  year  is  wheat  and  oats  in  proj)ortion  of  five 
and  ten  respectively ;  the  third  in  roots  with  foliage  fodders  in  the  shape 
of  rape,  cabbage  and  kale,  and  prickley  comfrey — all  the  latter  as  with 
roots  proper,  admitting  of  thorough  cultivation,  manuring,  and  cleaning, 
upon  which  rests  the  backbone  of  this  system.  During  the  fourth  year 
gi'ass  seeds  (of  timothy  and  clover)  are  laid  down  with  barley  or  wheat, 
and  part,  if  deemed  necessary,  with  red  clover  alone  as  the  green  fodder 
section  of  this  division,  and  of  course  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  hay, 
with  the  exception  of,  say,  one-half  of  the  sixth  as  pasture ;  seventh  year 
pasture. 

In  all  this  there  is  an  easy  and  luxurious  cropping,  suitable  to  the 
best  of  mixed  farming  and  according,  with  the  "soiling"  system  under 
consideration.  There  is  no  excess  of  grain  and  hay,  but  thorough  cleaning 
and  strengthening  of  soils  by  root  management,  with  sufficient  rest  (so 
called)  by  depasturing  with  sheep  and  young  cattle. 

The  twenty  acres  devoted  to  green  fodders,  will  on  an  average,  give, 
under  the  best  management,  284  tons  per  annum. 

What  Can  be  Done  with  this  Amount  on  Green  Fodders. 


Allowing  for  waste,  one  cattle  beast  of  average  size,  age  and  circum- 
stances as  regards  fattening,  breeding,  or  milking,  will  consume  daily  100 
lbs.  of  these  green  materials,  along  with  such  dry  fodders  and  grain  as 
may  be  considered  desirable — more  or  less,  of  course,  according  to  objects. 
For  the  six  months  named  this  means  the  maintenance  of  twenty-six  head, 
or  nearly  one  and  one-third  (IJ)  animal  per  acre.  Now  it  is  well 
known  in  Canadian  experience  that  it  takes  fully  three  acres  of  ordinary 
pasture — not  poor  pasture  remember,  but  well  laid  down  timothy  and 
•clover,  to  keep  one  of  such  cattle  in  full  progressive  condition— either 
laying  on  fat  decently  well,  or  milking  well  over  the  average,  no  stinting 
or  having  the  animals  walking  two  miles  a  day  over  and  over  a  twenty 
acre  field  in  search  of  a  bellyful. 

We  have  then  the  striking  difference  of  four  (4)  to  one  (1)  meantime, 
in  favour  of  "  soiling,"  or  against  grazing,  without  allowing  for  any  other 
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facts  for  or  against.  Were  one-tenth  of  dry  fodders — such  as  hay  or 
straw — added  to  the  green  ones,  six  more  animals  can  bo  maintained,  ])ut 
our  present  purpose  is  to  follow  the  exact  value  of  the  .soiling  crops  alone. 

It  is  rare  in  these  times  to  find  more  than  fifteen  liead  of  cattle  in 
all  on  a  hnndi-ed  acre  farm,  .summer  and  winter.  So,  supposing  that 
one-half  of  the  soiled  animals,  in  our  example  case,  were  for  the  butcher 
and  the  other  half  supporters  of  the  dairy,  there  would  be  an  additional 
live  head  of  vearlinj^s  and  five  calves,  with  one  bull  and  one  score  of 
sheep.  The  sheep  and  yearlings  would  be  grazed,  but  the  calves  and  bull 
housed  and  receiving  part  green  fodders ;  these  would  be  equal  to  four  (4) 
additional  average  sized  cattle,  and  so  reducing  the  2()  to  22  head  that 
can  be  maintained  from  twenty  acres  of  soiling  materials.  Still  additional 
to  this  would  be  what  would  or  should  be  used  for  horses  or  pigs,  so  that 
altogether  we  arrive  at  the  safe  standard  of  20  cattle,  or  one  to  each  acre. 

Soiling  in  Canada  then  is  as  three  to  one,  and  by  the  .system  which  I 
hpve  thus  sketched  it  is  plain  that  by  simply  setting  aside  20  acres  from 
the  100,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  reliable  and  profitable  farming 
called  mixed,  or  alternate,  we  can  fatten,  or  dairy,  20  cattle  in  place  of  7 
during  the  six  months  of  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 

What  now  is  the  financial  position  in  the  system  ? 

To  this,  sketch  first  the  general  management  that  would  be  adopted : — 
Upon  a  hundred  acre  farm  such  as  I  have  introduced,  one  man  with 
horse  and  cart  can  easily  undertake  the  attendance  in  every  respect  of 
those  10  fattening  cattle,  10  cows,  5  yearlings,  5  calves,  1  bull  and  20 
sheep.  Any  of  the  yearlings  intended  for  breeding  would  be  grazed  dur- 
ing their  second  summer,  but  those  for  fattening  should  be  systematically 
housed,  getting  one  hour's  exercise  daily ;  the  calves  would  also  be  under 
cover,  the  sheep  on  pasture  of  course.  At  the  most  then,  the  cattle 
man  would  have  30  head  to  be  soiled.  After  feeding  and  cleaning 
up  in  the  morning  he  has  to  cut  and  cart  home  2,500  lbs.  of  green  fodder, 
in  two  loads,  for  the  evening  use,  and  as  all  green  fodders  are  better  to  be 
slightly  "wilted,"  not  heated,  ere  offered,  he  would  thus  have  to  secure 
another  cut  in  the  evening  to  be  used  for  next  morning  meals. 

FINANCIAL   RESULT   OF  SIX    MONTHS*   "SOILING"   FROM   20   ACRES. 

10  fattening  cattle  :    108  tons  green  fodders  at  §2.15 

(see  diagram)    S232 

Proportion  of  attendance  50 

§282 
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10  milk  COWS  :  8G  tons $184- 

Proportion  of  attendance  40 

Milking'  20  $244 

T.tal  debit  $52G 

Increase  on  10  fattening  cattle  $')  per  head  per 

month   $800 

Manure  (bedding  inclusive)  00  tons 50 

$350 
Milk  from    15   cows:    180  days,  10  quarts  at 

1|  cts $225 

Manure  50  tons 40 

$265 

40  tons  green  fodder,  supplied  to  other  cattle 86 

Total  credit $701 

Balance  to  credit  $175 

Twenty  acres,  under  ordinary  good  pasture  and  seasons,  will  graze  seven 
head  of  cattle : 

Rent  or  value  of  20  acres  at  $8 $60 

Proportion  of  management 7 

$67 

3^  fattening  cattle  for  five  months $50 

3|  milk  cows,  150  days,  at  8  quarts 60 

Estimate  value  of  manure  left 10 

$120 

Credit  balance $  53 

In  the  case  of  "  soiling  "  a  clear  profit  of  $175 — and  that  of  grazing  $53 
— the  one  equal  to  nearly  three  rents  per  acre,  the  other  hardly  one  rent. 

I  am  handling  a  strict  debit  and  credit  account,  and  not  speaking  of  so 
much  flesh  or  milk  revenue  per  acre,  without  charging  what  very  few 
farmers  do  charge  in  estimating  profits.  All  this,  remember,  without  any 
help  from  bush  or  stubble  pasture,  and  any  roadside  pickings — no  meal, 
bran  or  slops  of  any  sort,  but  the  plain  produce  of  the  soil  in  each  case. 

Again,  then,  let  us  note  that  "  soiling  "  in  Canada  means  fully  three 
times  the  profits  of  grazing,  in  additior,  to  other  considerations  now  to  be 
examined. 
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Some  of  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Soiling. 


^244 
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1.  Where  land  i.s  a  consideration  there  is  a  great  saving  of  it  by  bein<i- 
enabled  to  maintain  at  least  one  cattle  bea.st  per  acre,  in  place  of  having 
to  calculate  on  allowing  three  acres  to  graze  one. 

2.  V/here  we  reckon  by  the  amount  of  fodder  ])roduce  (soiling,  or 
pasturing,)  tliero  is  a  large  saving  of  food  in  avoiding  destruction  by  cattle 
traffic. 

3.  Wheie  we  have  apparently  useless  quantities  of  any  kind  of  straw, 
cliafF,  and  hay — good  or  poor  in  ((uality — tliey  can  be  safely  used  in  as- 
sociation with  the  moist  green  fodders. 

4.  We  obtain  fully  double  the  quantity,  and  proportionately  mucli 
more  value  of  manure  by  soiling  than  by  allowing  it  to  have  its  own  way 
in  the  field,  the  roadside,  and  the  court.  I  am  of  opinion  that  were  we 
able  correctly  to  estimate  the  value  of  farm  j'ard  manure  in  connection 
with  this  matter  of  soiling  of  cattle  there  would  be  no  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  as  to  any  other  form  of  profit.  He  would  simply  be  so  in- 
dependent as  to  be  able  to  throw  all  beef  or  milk  into  the  bargain,  or 
allow  them  to  stand  as  the  mere  overflowings  of  a  system  that  puts  hirn 
in  possession  of  all  the  past  and  future  wealth  of  his  fields.  Would  the 
day  were  here  when  we  all  knew  how  to  make,  how  to  'preserve,  and  how 
to  apply  our  cattle  droppings. 

.5.     The  larger  produce  of  flesh  and  milk  on  an  average. 

0.  Gives  greater  variety  of  materials,  allows  uniformity  in  manage- 
ment, which  gives  greater  comfort  and  health,  and  less  liability  of  ac- 
citlents. 

7.  But  it  requires  greater  care  and  intelligence  to  establish  and  main- 
tain such  a  variety  of  crops;  so,  if  this  is  to  be  put  up  as  an  objection  to 
the  system,  we  had  better  say  beat  at  once.  When  any  farmer  begins  to 
speak  about  "  troubles,"  and  first  expense,  and  too  much  looking  after  of 
things,  then  the  sooner  he  falls  into  the  ditch  the  better;  let  him  continue 
his  successive  crops  of  wheat,  and  give  his  cattle  the  range  of  all  the  farm, 
so  as  the  earlier  to  convince  him  of  the  high  life  he  is  leading — an  ex- 
travagant, selfish  life,  as  well  as  a  dangerous  one. 

8.  It  is  well  known  in  soiling  experience  that  cows  give  a  greater 
Hush  of  milk  from  good  early  pasture  than  from  having  the  food  taken 
home  to  them.  The  change  from  winter  confinement  to  the  rich  and 
plentiful  crop  of  grass,  along  with  the  easy  conditions  under  which  they 
obtain  it,  does  this  ;  were  this  grass  rush  to  continue  there  would  certain- 
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ly  be  much  less  in  favoui  of  liousing ;  but  it  does  rarely  keep  up — and 
while  there  is  not  so  much  milk  in  April,  May  and  part  of  June,  there  is 
a  continuous  How,  with  no  falling  ott'  through  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

managemp:nt  in  cropping  of  green  fodders. 

1 — Soils  :  (litnoy),  depth,  dry,  rich  HubHoil. 

2 — Sked:  Lucerne,  20  Uis.;  Sainfoin,  3  bushels;  Red  Clover,  20  llw.; 
Rye,  2  bushels  ;  Tares  and  Oats,  2  to  1  bushel;  Millet,  1  bushel;  Corn,  :> 
bushels ;  Rape;  S  lbs. 

8 — Cultivation  :  Broadcast,  drilling,  horse-hoeing. 

4 — Manuring:  Liquid,  Special,  Fy.  Manure. 

Essentials  :  A  rich  soil,  moisture  and  heat. 


^hc  f  ibc  §toiiv  of  the  Jfavm. 


BREEDS  OF  CATTLE, 

The  Durham. 

PARTI-COLOURED  race,  once  spoken  of  as  Tees- 
water,  sometimes  Durham,  but  now  almost  universally 
called  Short-horns.  It  varies  in  colour  from  dense  red 
to  pure  white,  and  is  found  in  all  combinations  of  these 
two  colours.  Its  skin  may  be  all  red  or  all  white,  or 
red  and  white  in  separate  patches,  or  the  colours  may 
be  blended  together  as  roan,  which  itself  may  either 
cover  the  whole  bod}'^  or  be  distributed  in  markings  on  a 
white  ground.  Although  many  of  the  best  Short-lionis 
have  been  white,  this  colour  is  not  commonl}-  liked,  and  an  endeavour  is 
generally  made  to  get  away  from  white.  Any  appearance  of  black  or  giey 
is  held  to  indicate  impurity  of  blood ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  black  noses  do 
occasionally  occur  even  in  herds  of  very  fashionable  breeding;  whilst 
black  tipped  horns  arc  a  not  uncommon  blemish.     But  the  breeders  ot 
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Shorthorns  are  less  bound  by  restrictions  of  colour  than  are  those  of  any 
other  variety. 

The  date  since  which   the  Short-horn  has  had  a  distinct  existence  has 
ken  disputed.     The  foundations  of  the  breed   were  assuiedly  laid  many 
years  belbre  it  obtained  any  universal  popularity.     It  certainly  existed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tees  quite  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  if  not 
before;    and  visitors   to  Durham  and   York.shire,  as  far  back  as  1700, 
hrouj^dit  back  wonderful  stories  of  the  size,  weight,  and  yields  of  milk,  ob- 
tained from  Teesv/ater  cattle.     The  variety  is  believed  to  have  been  ])ro- 
duced  by  crossing  a  very  large  white  breed  (of  whose  origin   there  is  no 
very  delinite  account  but  which  still  lingers  in  places)  with  some  local 
cattle  which  the  rich  pasture,  enjoyed  through  many  generations,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tees,  had  caused  to  become  unusually  fine.  The  brothers 
Robert  and  Charles  Colling,  of   Ketton,  have  become  associated  with  the 
reputation  of  the  Short-horn  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  older  breeders. 
When  in   1820  a  connnittee  was  appointed  to  obtain  pedigrees,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  herd -book,  the  connnittee  accepted  a  connection  with 
Messrs.  CoUing's  herd  as  being  sufficient  to  establish  the  position  of  any 
caiKJidate  for  registration  :  and  comparatively  few  pedigrees  got  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  which  do  not  trace  to  a  cow  bred  by  one  of  the  Messrs. 
Colling  or  to  an  animal  bought  from  them.     Their  names  are  thus  part 
and  parcel  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  entire  breed. 

For  some  years  past  considerable  rivalry  has  existed  between  the  ad- 
mirers of  two  difierent  strains  of  Short-horned  blood — to  wit,  that  derived 
from  Mr.  Bates'  herd  and  that  which  is  possessed  by  the  Messrs.  Booth. 
Thomas  Bates,  of  Kirklevington,  dispersed  his  herd  in  1850,  at  which 
time  it  was  unequalled  by  any  other  in  existence — magnificent  size,  straight 
and  broad  back,  arched  and  well  spread  ribs,  wide  bosom,  snug  shoulders 
clean  neck,  light  feet,  small  head,  prominent  and  bright  but  placid  eye  ; 
hide  sufficiently  thick  to  indicate  excellent  condition,  its  extraordinary 
elasticity,  together  with  the  soft  furry  texture  of  the  coat  evidenced,. 
throughout  the  herd,  excellent  quality  of  flesh  and  disposition  to  rapid 
fattening. 

The  Booth  family  have  been  long  celebrated  as  breeders  of  Short-horns^ 
but  of  late  years  their  herd  has  become  especially  famous,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  numei'ous  honours  obtained  by  it  at  the  national  shows,  but 
also  from  the  great  improvement  which  the  Booth  blood  makes  in  a  herd. 
The  far-famed  Booth  herd  was  commenced  about  1790,  by  Mr.  Thomas 

Booth,  with  well  selected  cows  of  the  then  existing  Short-horns,  which  he 

put  to  the  best  of  Robert  Ceiling's  bulls,  among  which  was  Twin  Brother 
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to  Ben  (600).    After  those  he  u.sed  Son  of  Twin  Brother  to  Ben  Suwarrow, 
Easby,  and  the  Lame  Bull. 

C'  "'^  of  the  pure  "  Booth  blood"  are  distinguished  by  their  mellow- 
ness .  depth  and  width  of  their  foro-(iuarters,  and  consequent  fulness 
of  girth,  the  uncommon  spread  of  their  ribs,  their  good  backs  and  loins; 
but  they  are  sometimes  deficient  in  style,  and  rather  plain  in  the  head, 
and  coarse  in  the  horn,  which  peculiai-ities  were  brought  in  by  the  Leon- 
ard cross,  and  came  to  liim  from  Thorpe  (27 ')7),  the  sire  of  Leonard  (Lord 
Lieutenant)  having  been  got  by  Thorpe.  The  celebrated  Favorite  liad 
something  of  the  same  defect,  being  i-athcr  coarse  in  his  horn.  The 
Ducliess  tribe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
gance in  the  head  and  neck,  but  this  is  accompanied  with  defects,  such  us 
barrenness  in  "  tlie  side  of  the  chest,"  "  shoulders  rough  and  prominent  in 
their  points,  and  bare  of  fie.sh,"  as  has  been  truly  said  by  Mr.  (.'arr.  On 
the  '^ther  hand,  to  use  Mr.  Carr's  well  chosen  words,  in  a  Booth  animal, 
"  t'  ck,  fine  at  its  junction  with  the  head,  increases  rapidly,  though  not 
ab  ,  in  size  until  it  melts  insensibly  into  the  shoulders  and  wide  i)io- 

jecting  brisket,  which  again  blend  imperceptibly  with  the  crop,  fore-tliuik, 
and  rib.s,  without  any  depressions  or  protuberances.  When  the  animal 
walks  the  elbow  joint  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  seen,  and  there  is  no  hollow 
behind  it.  1  .^  motion  of  the  shoulder-blades  and  shoulder-points  is  im- 
perceptible, the  former  being  laid  snugly  back  into  the  crops,  the  latter 
hidden  by  the  full  neck  vein,  which  blends  with  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  neck,  and  brisket,  forming  gently  tapering  lines  to  the  head  and 
breast  end."  Now  that  the  heat  of  rivalry  lias  somewhat  ojoled  down, 
and  that  the  respective  upholders  of  each  of  these  famous  strains  of  blood 
are  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  the  other,  it  is  considered  that 
a  judicious  blending  of  the  good  qualities  of  each  would  be  highly  desir- 
able ;  and  such  a  union  is,  in  fact,  considered  by  several  eminent  breeders 
to  be  the  very  acme  of  Short-horn  breeding,  and  is  being  practised  as  we 
write,  November,  1883. 

"  The  colours  which  belong  to  the  Short-horn  are  rich  red,  pure  white. 
and  a  mixture  of  the  two  in  great  variety,  the  most  fashionable  being  a 
roan,  more  or  less  deep.  A  yellov^ish  red  is  also  occasionally  met  with, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  liked,  althouj^h  it  prevailed  at  one  time  in  some  of 
the  best  animals  of  the  breed ,  Hubback,  for  instance,  was  •"'yellow,  red, 
and  white."  We  have  no  rignt  to  object,  therefore,  to  animals  of  that 
colour,  on  the  score  of  purity  of  blood,  although  wo  liave  heard  it  done. 
Many  dislike  a  white,  but  this  seems  rather  a  prejudice  than  an  objection 
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which  can  be  traced  to  good  grounds.     It  has  been  justly  remarked  "  that 
«oine  of  the  very  best  of  the  improved  Short-horns  have  been  white  ones." 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Short-horn  breed,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  R.  Smith,  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  :" — "  He 
should  have  a  synunetrical  and  compact  form,  of  sufficient  size,  on  shortish 
legs ;  the  body  should  be  covered  evenly  with  flesh,  of  a  mellow  and  elas- 
tic nat\n-e,  yet  firm  enough  and  springy  to  the  touch,  following  the  lingers 
when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn  ;  the  forehead  should  be  open,  without  a 
contracted  air  about  it,  and  tapering  gracefully  to  the  nuizzle  ;  the  eye 
prominent,  yet  placid  ;  neck  moderately  long,  nearly  running  into  the 
shoulders,  which  should  be  well  laid,  gracefully  fitting  into  the  fore-fpiar- 
ters  ;  the  girth  good  over  the  heart ;  the  fore-arm,  where  it  joins  the  body, 
broad  and  tapering,  with  fine  bone  below  the  knee,  and  fitting  level  into 
the  girth,  and  so  maintaining  a  straight  line  along  the  whole  animal  to  the 
extremity  of  the  hip  ;  the  neck  vein  should  be  prominent  and  well  filled 
up  with  flesh,  running  neatly  into  the  shoulder-points,  which  .should  not 
be  prominent,  (i.e.  rough),  but  well  covered,  and  the  muscle  on  the  outside 
of  the  .shoulder  being  well  developed ;  the  ribs  should   spring  well  and 
level  from  the   backbone,  increasingly   so  towards  the  back  rib,  whicli 
should  be  well  liome  to  the  quarter — in  fact,  the  space  here  (termed  the 
false  rib)  .should  carry  on  in  a  straight  line  over  the  hip,  gradually  taper- 
ing on  the  side  bones  at  the  tail,  but  the  quarter  must  be  well   packed 
not  "scooped  out,"  so  to  speak;  the  hip-bones  should  be  dovetailed  into 
the  quarter  and  false  rib  so  completely  that  one  ought  to  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  them — i.e.  they  should  not  be  too  recognisable  ;  the  flank 
will  then,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  deep  and  full,  forming  a  parallel  line 
with  the  animal's  back  from  the  bottom  of  the  girth  ;  the  back,  again, 
from  behind  the  top  of  the  shoulder  all  along  the  vertebriu,  should  be  well 
covered ;  the  loins  should  be  wide  and  thick ;  the  edge-bone,  or  ridge, 
along  che  quarter  should  form  a  straight  line  in  continuation  with  the 
back,   nd  should  also  be  well  covered  (which,  in  a  great  many  animals,  it 
very  ii  perfectly  is)  to  the  same  level :  the  twist  should  be  straight  down 
(squaie),  moderately  wide  and  deep,  containing  a  great  deal  of  heavy  flesh, 
and  the  legs  should  be  well  unaer  the  animal ;  there  should  be   a  thick 
coat  of  niofisy  hair,  not  sharp,  or  what  is  termed  wiry.     Altogether,  such 
an  animal  will  have  an  ease  and  grace  of  motion  as  it  walks  which  is  only 
attained  when  the  whole  formation  is  in  perfect  harmony.     There  is,  in- 
variably, too,  a  style  and  grandeur  of  appearance  unmistakably  stamping 
the  "  high  caste "  Short-horn.     Many  well-bred  animals  will  not  feed 
level,  but  get  patchy,  which  is  fatal  to  them  as  show  animals,  liowever 
JJ 
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stylish  and  fashionable  in  their  outline.     It  is,  therefore,  indispensable 
that  an  animal  should  lay  on  flesh  uniformly  on  every  part,  so  as  not  to 
spoil  the  proportion  of  the  several  parts.     Rough  shoulders  are  always  ac- 
companied l:)y  heavy  open  shoulder-blades,  and  a  slack  bad  girth,  deficient 
through  the  heart  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the  plates  immediately   behiinl 
the  shoulder.     The  animal  is  also  sadly  deficient  in  neck  vein,  being  weak 
and  ill-filled  where  it  joins  the  shoulder-points.     Again,  jiowever  good  an 
animal  is  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  imperative   that  the  Itind-quarter  be 
well  finished  and  neat ;  nothing  proclaims   a  low-bred  character  so  dis- 
tinctly as  an  ill-turned  quarter.     If  the  tail  is  not  neatly  set  on,  failing  to 
come  well  out  to  form  the  square  at  the  twist,  you  may  be  sure  sometliing 
is  wrong.     While,  however,  the  tail  is  well  set  on,  and  the  side  bones  suf- 
ficiently high  to  carry  the  flash  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  quarter,  there 
should  not  be  any  redundanc}'  to  mark  and  separate  the  rumps  from  the 
adjoining  quarter.     The  hind  legs  must  not  be  overlooked  :  if  the  hotks 
are  too  much  bent,  too  long,  or  not  well  within  the  animal,  it  is  a  serious 
objection.     The  hind  legs  should  be  nearl}'^  straight,  and   well   under  the 
animal ;  this  not  only  looks  well,  but  is  a  mark  of  strength,  as  obviously 
as  the  reverse  is  one  of  weakness*" 

Scale  of  Points  for  Short-horn  Bulls,  from  the  American  herd- 
book. 

POINTS 

Art.  1. — Purit}'  of  breed  on  male  and  female  side  ;  sire  and  dam 
reputed  for  docility  of  disposition,  early  maturity  and 
aptitude  to  fatten;  sire  a  good  stock-getter,  dam  a  good 
breeder;  and  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  or  such  as  is 
superior  for  making  butter  or  cheese  -         -         -         -     7 

Art.  2. — Head  muscular  and  fine ;  the  liorns  fine  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  a  point,  of  a  flat  rather  than  <  ound  shape  at 
the  base,  short  and  inclined  to  turn  up,  tho.se  of  a  clear 
waxy  colour  to  be  preferred,  but  such  as  are  of  a  tran.sparent 
white,  and  tinged  with  yellow,  admissible  ;  ears  small,  thin 
and  covered  with  soft  hair,  playing  quick,  moving  freely ; 
forehead  .short,  broad,  especially  between  the  eyes ;  and 
slightly  di,shed  ;  eyes  bright  placid,  and  rather  prominent 
than  otherwise,  with  a  yellow  rim  around  them  ;  lower  part 
of  the  face  clean,  dished  and  well  developing  the  course  of 
the  veins;  muzzle  small,  nose  of  a  clear  orange  or  light 
chocolate  colour  ;  nostrils  wide  and  open ;  lower  jaw  thin ; 
teeth  clean  and  sound        -------5 
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3. — Neck  fine  and  .slightly  arched,  strongly  and  well  set  on 
the  head  and  s])ouiders,  harmoniously  widening,  deepening 
and  rounding  as  it  apj)roaches  the  latter  point ;  no  dewlap. 

4. — Chest  broad,  deep  and  projecting,  the  brisket  on  a  lower 
line  than  the  belly    -------- 

5. — Shoulders  broad,  strong,  fine  and  well  placed ;  foi'e-legs 
short,  straight,  and  standing  lather  wide  apart  than  narrow  : 
fore- arm  muscular,  broad  and  powerful,  slightly  swelling 
arid  full  above  the  knee  ;  the  bone  fine  and  tlut ;  knees  well 
knit  and  strong  ;  foot  flat,  and  in  shape  an  oblong  semi- 
circle ;  horn  of  the  hoof  sound  and  of  a  clear  waxy  colour  - 

G. — Barrel  round  and  deep,  and  well  ribbed  up  the  hips 

7. — Back  short,  straight  and  broad  from  the  withers  to  the 
setting  on  of  the  tail ;  crops  round  and  full ;  loins  broad ; 
buckle  bones  on  a  level  with  the  back  ;  tail  well  set,  on  a 
level  with  the  back, fine  and  gradually  diminishing  to  a  point, 
and  hanging  without  the  brush  an  inch  or  so  below  the 
hock,  at  right  angles  with  the  back  -         -         -         -         - 

8. — Hirul  quarters  from  the  buckle  to  the  point  of  the  rump 
well  filled  up  ;  twist  well  let  dov  n  and  full ;  hind  legs  short, 
straight,  and  well  spread  apart,  gradually  swelling  and 
rounding  above  the  hock  ;  the  bone  fine  and  flat  below ; 
legs  not  to  cross  each  other  in  walking,  nor  to  straddle 
behind     ---------- 

9. — Skin  of  medium  thicknes.s,  movable  and  mellow  :  a  white 
colour  is  admissible,  but  rich  cream  or  orange  much  prefer- 
able ;  hair  well  covering  the  hide,  soft  and  fine,  and  if 
undercoated  with  soft,  thick  fur  in  winter,  so  much  the 
better ;  colour  pure  white,  red  roan,  bright  red,  or  reddish 
yellow  and  white.  (A  black  or  dark  brown  no.se  or  a  i"im 
round  the  eye,  black  or  dark  spots  on  the  skin  and  hair 
decidedly  objectionable,  and  indicative  of  coarse  meat  and 
bad  blood, 

10. — Good  handling 

11. — Sure  stock-getter         ------- 

12. — Stock  when  made  steer,  certain  to  feed  kindly  for  beefers 
at  any  age,  and  make  prime  beef        .         -         .         -         _ 

13. — General  appearance     ------- 
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Scale  of  Points  for  Short-horn  Cows. 


■ 


Art.  1. — Purity  of  breed  on  male  and  female  side  ;  sire  and  dam 
reputed  for  docility  of  disposition,  early  maturity  and 
aptitude  to  fatten.  Sire  a  good  stock-getter  ;  dam  a  good 
breeder ;  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  or  such  superior 
for  making  butter  or  cheese       -.--._ 

Art.  2. — Head  small  and  tapering  ;  long  and  narrowei"  in  propor- 
tion tlian  that  of  the  bull.  Horns  fine  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  a  ])oint ;  of  a  flat  rather  than  of  a  round 
shape  at  the  base  ;  short,  and  inclined  to  turn  up ;  those  of 
a  clear  waxy  colour  to  be  preferred;  but  such  as  are  of  a 
transparent  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  admissible, 
ears  small,  thin,  and  well  covered  with  soft  hair ;  playing 
quick,  moving  freely ;  forehead  of  good  breadth  between  the 
eyes,  and  slightly  dished ;  eyes  bright,  and  placid  and 
rather  prominent  than  otherwise,  with  a  yellow  rim  round 
them ;  the  lower  "part  of  the  face  clean  dished,  and  well 
developing  the  course  of  the  veins  ;  muzzle  small ;  nose  of 
a  clear  bronze,  or  light  chocolate  colour — the  former  much 
preferred  ;  nostrils  wide  and  well  opened  ;  lower  jaw  thin  ; 
teeth  clear  and  sound        __-__-. 

Art.  8. — Neck  fine  and  thin,  straight  and  well  set  on  to  the  head 
and  shoulders,  harmoniously  widening,  deepening,  and 
slightly  rounding  in  a  delicate  feminine  manner  as  it 
approaches  the  latter  point ;  no  dewlap.      -         -         -         - 

Art.  4. — Shoulders  fine  and  w^ell  placed  ;  fore-legs  short,  straight 
and  well  spread  apart;  fore-arm  wide  muscular,  slightly 
swelling  and  full  above  the  knee ;  the  bone  fine  and  fiat 
below ;  knees  well  knit  and  strong ;  foot  flat  and  in  the 
shape  of  an  oblong  semi-circle  ;  horn  of  the  hoof  sound, 
and  of  a  clear  waxy  colour        -__...- 

Art.  5.- — Chest  broad,  deep  and  projecting,  the  brisket  on  a  lower 
line  than  the  belly    -------- 

Art.  G. — Barrel  round,  deep  and  well  ribbed  up  to  the  hips  - 

Art.  7. — Back  short,  strong,  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  setting 
of  the  tail ;  crop  round  and  full ;  loin  broad  ;  huckle  bones 
on  a  level  with  the  back  ;  tail  well  set,  on  a  level  with  the 
back  or  very  slightly  below  it ;  fine  and  gradually  diminish- 
ing to  a  point ;  and  hanging,  without  the  brush ;  an  inch 
or  so  below  the  hock,  at  right  angles  with  the  back   - 
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Art.  S. — Hind  quarters  from  the  buckles  to  the  point  of  the  rump 
long  and  well  filled  up ;  twist  well  let  down  and  full ;  hind 
legs  short,  straight  and  well  'spread  apart;  gi-adually 
swelling  and  rounding  above  the  hock ;  the  bone  fine  and 
flat  below  ;  foot  flat,  and  in  shape  of  an  oblong  semi-circle  ; 
liorn  of  the  hoof  sound,  and  of  a  clear  waxy  colour; 
legs  not  to  cross  each  other  in  walking,  nor  to  straddle 
behind     --------- 

Art.  9. — Udder  broad,  full,  extending  well  forward  along  the  belly, 
and  well  up  behind  ,  teats  of  a  good  size  for  the  hand ; 
squarely  placed  with  a  slight  oblique  pointing  out ;  wide 
apart ;  when  pressed  by  the  hand  the  milk  flov.'ing  from 
them  freel3\  Extra  teats  indicative  of  good  milking 
qualities,  but  should  never  be  milked,  as  they  draw  the  bag 
out  of  shape.     Milk  veins  large  and  swelling      -         -         - 

Art,  10. — Skin  of  a  medium  thickness;  movable  and  mellow  ;  a 
white  colour  is  admissible,  but  a  rich  cream  or  orange  much 
preferable  ;  hair  well  covering  the  hide  ;  soft  and  fine  and 
if  undercoated  with  soft,  thick  fur  in  the  winter,  so  much 
the  better  ;  colour  pure  white,  red  roan,  bright  red,  red  and 
White,  spotted  roan  or  reddish  and  yellow  and  white. 
(A  black  or  dark  brown  nose,  oi"  rim  round  the  eye, 
black  or  dark  brown  spots  on  the  skin  and  the  hair 
decidedly  objectionable,  and  indicative  of  coarse  meat  and 
bad  blood)        -_-_--___ 

A.RT.  11. — Good  handler      ------_. 

Apt.  12. — Sure  and  good  breeder 

Art.  13. — General  appearances    ------_ 
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Hereford  Cattle. 


The  Hereford  is  a  distinct  and  pure  breed  of  great  antiquity.  Their 
early  history  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  generally  allowed  that  there  has  been 
a  breed  of  cattle  red  and  mostly  with  white  face  and  markings  for  at  least 
two  hundred  years  in  the  county  of  Hereford  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties. It  is  asserted  that  Lord  Scuddamore,  who  died  in  1(571,  introduced 
cows  of  the  red  and  white  face  breed  from  Flanders.  There  was  also  a 
hreed  of  cattle  known  in  Herefordshire  that  were  "  white  with  red  ears," 
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and  so  far  back  as  the  tcntli  century  it  is  recorded  tliat  there  was  a  Irav  of 
fixed  compensation  to  be  paid  for  injury  done  by  one  prince  to  a.iotlier  at 
one  hundred  white  cows  with  red  ears  and  a  bull  of  the  same  colour.  And  it 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  proved  that  the  Herofords  of  to-day  have 
sprunji;  directly  from  the  old  breeds  of  the  district,  the  old  grey  Herefonl 
coming  from  the  white  cattle  with  red  eax's,  an  occasional  white  Hereford 
cropping  up  as  an  additional  proof  of  this. 

There  used  to  be  three  distinct  kinds  of  Herefords :  the  mottle-faced, 
the  grey,  and  the  red  with  white  faces.  The  first-mentioned  were  usually 
the  largest,  but  with  great  quality  and  good  touch  ;  the  grey  were  good 
feeders,  and  of  a  medium  size;  while  the  red  with  white  face  usually 
were  the  smaller  cattle,  finer  in  bone,  and  altogether  more  taking  to  the 
eye;  and  these  by  degrees  excluded  the  others,  and  now  reign  tri- 
mnphant. 

There  is  rather  a  pi'ejudice  against  cattle  of  a  light  red  colour ;  although 
the  light  red,  as  a  rule,  are  of  better  quality  and  feed  (juicker  tiian  the 
dark  red  ones.  The  late  Lord  Berwick's  cattle  were  usually  of  this  light 
red  colour,  and  they  were  always,  as  their  descendants  now  are,  celebrated 
for  their  (quality  and  aptitude  to  lay  on  flesh.  The  early  records  of  the 
breed  show  that  thoy  were  carefully  bred  in  17Go  by  Mr.  Tompkins  and 
others.  The  Herofords  of  that  period  were  of  great  .size,  and  usually  kept 
for  working  on  the  land  and  fed  ofi' afterwards. 

One  of  the  first  who  set  to  woi'k  to  improve  the  Hereford  type,  and  get 
them  to  mature  earlier,  was  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle.  The 
Downton  herd  sprang  from  three  of  the  best  herds  of  that  day — Mr. 
Tully's,  Mr.  Tompkins',  and  Mr.  Skryme's.  The  last-named  was  cliurac- 
terized  by  the  light  red  colour  mentioned  before  as  being  usually  the 
colour  of  Lord  Berwick's  tribe  of  cattle,  which  is  descended  in  a  distinct 
line  from  the  Knight  herd.  The  darker  colour  and  signs  of  the  oKl  tick 
face  come  from  the  Tompkins  blood,  as  his  cattle  were  usually  mottle- 
faced  ;  and  the  Tully  cross  gave  the  greys  for  which  Downton  was  so  cele- 
brated. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Hereford  history  from  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century  up  to  about  1844,  Most  of  the  Hereford  breeders  of  the  present 
day  follow  the  type  set  by  Lord  Berwick  and  Mr.  Knight,  and  endeavour 
to  get  their  cattle  deep-bodied,  heavy-fleshed,  on  short  legs,  and  small 
bone. 

The  chief  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  good  Hereford  are,  first,  that  the 
colour  should  be  a  distinct  red,  not  too  dark  or  too  light ;  white  face  and 
mane,  also  white  face  and  belly— end  to  tail — and  white  legs  as  far  as  th& 
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knee  and  hock,  sonictinies  running  up  to  the  flank.  The  bull  should  liave 
11  good,  masculine  head,  not  too  long,  broad  between  the  eyes,  wiiich  latter 
should  be  large  and  prominent,  with  a  mild  look,  denoting  docility  of 
temper  ;  the  horn  should  be  of  moilerate  length,  springing  straight  from 
the  head.  The  cow's  liead  should  be  much  the  same,  but  finer,  and  her 
horns  should  have  a  mane  and  turn  upwanls  slightly  ;  they  should  l»e  in 
hutli  cases  of  a  waxy  wlute,  although  they  ai'c  occasionally  found  tipped 
with  black  ;  the  nose  should  be  a  pure  white  or  fiesh  colour.  The  bull 
should  have  a  good  rise  of  crest,  deep,  sloping  .shoulders,  wcdl-developed 
Itrisket,  straight  back  and  belly  line,  wide  loin,  good  springing  ribs,  mod- 
erately broad  hips,  tail  well  set  on  and  falling  in  a  plumb  line  to  the  hocks. 
The  hind-quarters  shouhl  be  long  from  the  hip  backwards;  the  thighs, 
which  are  a  very  important  point,  should  be  large  and  full,  .showing  plenty 
of  width  across  when  you  stand  behind,  and  they  should  be  well  nieated 
to  the  hocks  ;  the  whole  carcass  should  be  .set  square  on  good,  short  legs 
standing  well  apart,  and  be  covered  with  firm  flesh  of  good  quality,  and  a 
mellow  hide  of  soft  but  not  too  fine  hair,  giving  the  impression  when  you 
touch  it,  that  it  will  stretch  to  any  extent. 

The  Devon. 

There  are  two  types  of  the  breed, — the  North  Devon  iteing  .smaller 
than  those  fed  on  the  rich  lands  of  Somerset.  Mr.  Francis,  (jf  Quartly, 
has  the  honour  of  being  looked  upon  as  the  introducer  of  this  breed, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  present  herds  are  descended  from  the  Quartly 
stock.  In  South  Devon  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  pure  North  Devon  with 
a  larger  breed  of  the  .same  kind  called  the  "Old  Marlborough  Red,"  which 
is  .said  to  have  descendeil  from  the  South  AEolten  stock.  "  In  the  North 
Devon  the  head  is  small,  clean,  and  free  from  Hesli  about  the  jaws  ;  deer- 
like,  lij^rht  and  airy  in  its  countenance;  neck  long  and  thin;  throat  free 
from  jowl  or  dewlap ;  nose  and  round  its  eyes  of  a  dark  orange  colour ; 
ears  thin  and  pointed,  tinged  on  their  inside  with  the  same  colour  that  is 
always  found  to  encircle  its  eyes ;  horns  thin,  and  fine  to  their  roots,  of  a 
cream  colour,  tippeil  with  black,  growing  with  a  regular  curve  upwards, 
and  rather  s[)ringing  from  each  other ;  light  in  the  withers,  resting  on  a 
shoulder  a  little  retiring  and  spreading,  and  .so  rounded  below  as  to  sink 
all  appearance  of  its  pinion  in  the  body  of  the  animal ;  open  bosom,  with 
a  deej)  chest  or  keel ;  small  and  tapering  below  the  knee,  fine  at  and  above 
the  joint,  and  where  the  arm  begins  to  increase  it  becomes  suddenly  lost 
in  the  shoulder ;  line  of  the  back  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  rump^ 
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lying  completely  on  a  level  with  the  pin  or  huckles,  which  lie  wide  and 
open  ;  the  hind  (juarters  seated  high  with  tie.sh,  leaving  a  fine  hair-ham 
tapering  from  the  hock  to  the  fetlock;  long  from  rump  to  huckle,  and 
from  the  pinion  of  the  shoulder  to  the  end  of  the  nose;  thin  loose  skin, 
covered  with  hair  of  a  soft  and  furry  nature,  inclined  to  curl  whenever  tlie 
animal  is  in  good  condition  and  in  full  coat,  when  it  also  becomes  mottled 
with  darker  shades  of  its  permanent  colour,  which  is  that  of  a  bright  blood 
red,  without  white  or  other  spots,  particularly  on  the  male ;  a  white  uddor 
is  sometimes  passed  over,  but  seldoni  without  objection." 

This  description  may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of  the  perfections 
as  to  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  animal :  what,  under  the  same  head, 
may  be  regarded  as  defects,  appear  first  in  the  sudden  retiring  of  the  rump 
from  behind  the  buckle  to  a  narrow  point  backwards  ;  the  great  space 
between  the  huckle  and  first  rib ;  the  smallness  of  the  angle  inwards  at 
which  the  ribs  appear  to  be  projected  from  the  spine  or  back-bone,  often 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  fiat-sided  animal,  and  in  its  being  so  much 
tucked  up  in  the  girth  as  to  show  an  awkward  cavity  between  the  keel 
and  navel,  the  line  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  should  always  be  found  to 
hold  a  position  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  with  that  of  the  back  from 
the  withers  to  the  loin.  The  animal  is,  however,  generally  well  grown, 
and  filled  up  jehind  the  .shoulder. 


The  NoiiFOLK  Poll,  or  Norfolk  Red  Poll. 

The  Norfolk  Polled  Breed,  known  as  the  "  Norfolk  Red  Poll,"  is  by 
some  held  to  be  the  original  breed  of  that  county ;  by  others  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  cro.ssing  with  the  polled  Galloway  cattle,  large  numbers  of  whicli, 
at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  county,  were  imported  into  it. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  records  recently  disentombed  from  aniidst 
the  many  connected  with  the  county,  that  there  was  a  true  native  breed 
or  race  of  cattle  having  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  l)recd. 
This  original  or  county  breed,  if  so  it  was,  had,  as  the  favourite  colour,  a 
deep  blood-red,  for  the  body,  with  a  white  or  mottled  face.  They,  how- 
ever, had  horns,  but  these  were  small,  or  at  least  middle-sized,  and  clean  cut. 
The  body  was  small-boned,  but  with  good  round  barrel,  set  on  short  legs 
"  well  loined  and  thin  thighed."  The  head  was  fine.  This  breed  were  good 
fatteners,  taking  on  meat  evenly,  and  finishing  ott'at  three  years  as  freely 
as  other  breeds  at  four  and  five.  They  were  hardy  and  were  favourites 
with  the  grazier  and  the  butcher.  The  present  breed  possesses,  no  doubt, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Galloway,  with  which  at  an  early  period  it  wafl 
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crossed.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  there  are,  according  to  The  Field,  at 
least  a  hundred  farms  in  the  county  in  which  fine  herds  of  it  are  bred. 
The  oldest  herd  is  that  established  by  Mr.  George,  of  Eaton  near  Nor- 
wicb,  in  or  about  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  and  the  most  recent  is 
that  of  Mr.  Brown,  Markham.  Between  these  are  the  lierds  of  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Jones,  Bart. ;  of  Messrs.  Hudson,  of  Quarles  Clamley  and  Blake- 
ney ;  Mr.  H.  Birl)eck,  Stone,  Holy  Cross,  kc. 

The  following  are  the  points  of  a  superior  animal,  as  laid  down  by  Eng- 
lish breeders: 

Colour — Deep  red,  with  udder  of  the  same  colour,  but  the  tip  of  the 
tail  m.ay  be  white. 

Nose — neither  dark  nor  cloudy. 

A  neat  head  and  throat. 

A  full  eye. 

A  tuft  of  hair  should  hani;  over  the  forehead.  The  frontal  bones  .should 
begin  to  contract  a  little  above  the  eyes,  and  .should  terminate  in  a  com- 
paratively narrow  prominence  at  the  summit  of  the  head. 

Jn  all  other  particulars,  the  commonly  accepted  points  of  a  superior  ani- 
mal are  to  be  taken  as  aj»plying  to  the  Norfolk  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

"  The  Suffolk  Poll,"  ou  "  Suffolk  Dun." 
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The  ••  Suffolk  Polled  Cattle,"  known  freipjontly  as  the  "  Sufiblk  Duns," 
SI)  far  as  their  history  can  be  traced,  has  been  a  polled  breed  from  the 
earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  county.  The  colours  usually  met 
with  are  light  dun  (hence  the  above  name),  red  and  white,  or  yellow  and 
white.  The  hair  is  fine  and  silky,  the  skin  thin  ;  the  cows  are  excellent 
milkers,  the  head  in  some  being  very  fine,  and  the  general  outline  showing 
indications  of  thorough  breeding.  As  milkers,  indeed,  it  seems  scarcely 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  but  they  are  more  valuable  even  than  breeds  such  as 
the  Ayrshires  and  Alderneys,  which  have,  or  are  held  to  have,  the  highest 
leputatiou  ;  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  they  have  not  the 
tendency  to  "go  dry,"  like  the  Ayrshires  and  Alderneys. 

The  steei's  have,  on  the  whole,  good  form,  the  chines  and  back  good  ; 
they  are  somewhat  deficient  in  fulness  in  the  front,  this  being  narrow  as 
compared  with  hind  quarters.  The  cattle  sent  out  by  the  best  breeders 
to  the  various  shows  are  such  as  prove  the  value  of  the  breed  ;  few  but 
what  are  fit,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  breeder  from  another  county,  to 
"  go  to  any  show-yard."  One  peculiarity  makes  them  very  valuable  to  the 
grazier— their  hardness,  which  enables  them  to  fit  themselves  for  a  wide 
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range  of  districts,  and  to  thrive  in  Hituations  exposed  to  t'old  winds  whore 
other  catthi  would  not  do  at  all.  This  also  hei|)s  tlittni  to  improve  evou 
on  such  poor  pasture  lands  that  would  be  (|uite  unfitted  tor  the  keep  of 
cattle  of  cLher  breeds. 

The  Galloway. 


In  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  holdin;^  the  honour  of 
having  improved  the  Norfolk  polls,  the  Aberdeen  Angus  poll,  and  even 
the  Short-horn  breed,  is  hornless,  with  sometimes  a  small  loose  excres- 
cence, or  "  scur,"  resembling  a  liorn.  They  are  black,  or  a  dark  brin- 
dled brown,  straight  and  broad  in  the  back,  and  nearly  level  from  the 
head  to  the  rump.  They  are  round  in  the  ribs,  and  also  between  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  ribf>,  or  the  ribs  and  the  loins.  Thev  are  broad  in  the  loins, 
without  any  large  projecting  hook-bones.  In  roundness  of  bone  and  ful- 
ness of  ribs  they  will  compare  with  any  breed,  and  also  in  the  proportion 
of  the  loins  to  the  liook-bones,  or  protuberances  of  the  ribs.  They  are 
long  in  the  ([uarters  and  ribs  and  deep  in  the  chest,  but  not  broad  in  the 
twist.  The  slightest  inspection  will  show  that  there  is  less  space  between 
the  hook  and  1  ip-ljone  and  the  ribs  than  in  most  other  breeds,  a  consid- 
eration of  much  iuiportance  ;  for  the  advantage  of  length  of  carcass  con- 
.sists  in  the  animal  being  well  ribbed  home  or  as  little  space  as  possible 
lost  in  the  flank. 

The  Galloway  is  short  in  the  leg,  and  moderately  Kne  in  the  shank- 
bone.s,  with  a  hardiness  and  disposition  to  fatten.  No  breed  is  so  large 
and  muscular  above  the  knee,  with  room  for  a  deep,  broad  and  capacious 
chest;  the  neck  is  thick  almost  to  a  fault. 

The  skin  is  loose  and  mellow,  and  clothed  with  long  soft  silky  hair,  and 
handles  soft  and  kindly,  so  much  so  that  even  on  the  moorland  farms  their 
hides  little  indicate  the  privations  they  undergo. 


The  West  Highland. 

The  best  Highland  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  reai'ed  in  the  western  part 
of  Scotland.  The  horns  are  large,  sharp  pointed,  and  upturned,  and  the 
colour  generally  black,  though  sometimes  brindled  or  dun.  The  hides 
are  thick  and  covered  with  long  soft  hair  of  a  close  pile,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  intended  as  a  protection  against  the  severity  of  the  climate 
under  which  they  are  bred,  for  they  lose  much  of  this  distinction  when 
reared  in  a  southern  country.  In  other  respects  they  are  not  unlike  the 
Galloway  breed,  many  of  whose  test  qualities  they  jiossess,  and  purticu- 
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larly  their  hardiness  of  constitution,  beautiful  synmiotry,  and   finely  fla- 
voured flesh.     Their  strai^dit  and  level  hacks,  their  round  and  deep  car- 
casses, and  the  ([uantity  of  good  meat  which  they  yield  in  proportion  to 
tlioir  size,  are  most  valuable  points. 

Of  '.hi::  breed  there  are  several  distinct  varieties.  The  principal  are  the 
K'jiocs — the  aboriginal  breed  of  Scotland,  and  existing  in  its  greatest  state 
of  purity  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  In  Perth  and  Ross,  and  Argyle,  the  pas- 
tures will  bear  a  larger  breed,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  county  that  the  real 
Wi'yt  Highlander  is  to  be  seen  in  full  perfection.  The  broad  back,  the 
short  legs,  the  fine  muzzle,  and  the  black-tipped  horns,  the  quality  of  the 
meat,  and  the  quickness  of  the  fattening,  will  sufficiently  distinguish  him. 

The  Rev.  M.  Gillespie,  editor  of  " The  Gallowny  Herd-book,"  says,  "  I 
think  there  can  bo  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  Galloway  and  West 
Highland  breeds  of  cattle  have  sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock,  at  a 
very  remote  date.  There  is  a  close  resemblance,  even  at  the  present  day,, 
between  a  well-bred  polled  Gallovvas'  and  a  West  Highland  minu3  the 
horns.  Indeed  the  similarity  is  so  great  that  when  we  boar  in  mind  the 
fact  that  previous  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  almost  all  the 
Ciallovvays  were  horned,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  any  tHtFeience  be- 
tween the  two  types  may  have  been  produced  by  the  ditferent  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  long  been  placed." 

The  Aberdkex- Angus  Poll. 

There  are  but  three  prominent  beefing  breeds  in  the  w'orld:  the  Shoi't- 
liorn,  Hereford  and  Aberdeen  Angus  poll. 

Several  othois  are  eminent  both  in  quality  and  adaptability  to  parti- 
cular circumstances,  but  none  of  them  have  proved  e(iual  to  these  three  in 
all  that  goes  to  make  the  modern  model  ox  on  pasture  or  in  the  stall. 
Angus,  or  Forfarshire,  in  Scotland,  some  fifty  years  ago,  took  up  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  improvement  of  its  native  cattle  upon  the  princi- 
ples then  well  known  through  the  success  of  Short-horn  breeders,  and  ere 
loni(  immense  progress  resulted.  Hugh  Watson,  of  Keillor,  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  and  worker-up  of  all  this.  He  was  un([uestionably  the  father 
of  not  only  this  bi-anch  of  these  polls,  but  necessarily,  as  we  shall  see,  also  of 
that  of  the  Aberdeen  line.  Those  cattle  wore  hornless,  black,  good  milkers, 
somewhat  stifl'  fatteners  and  good  at  living  on  "  nothing"  upon  the  some- 
what bleak  rolling  pastures  of  Angus.  The  stamp  of  animal  now  on  hand 
by  Mr.  Watson's  skill  and  perseverance  is  consequently  very  hardy,  grand 
graziers,  fattening  and  ripening  early  on  pasture,  and,  as  a  natural  result 
of  man's  interference,  also  good  as  stall  feeders. 
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The  tncn  of  those  parts  and  times  were  not  indifferent  to  the  illustrious 
Durhiini,  its  several  [mrchases  were  already  in  possession  of  the  more  choice 
farms  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  but,  in  view  of  securin<,'  the  more  vahiahlo 
cliaracteristics  of  England's  famous  beefer,  along  with  a  hardier  consti- 
tution, or  one  then  supposed  to  be  more  suitable  to  the  district,  this  Angus, 
or  "  Keillor  Doddie  "  was  established. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Angus  breed  led  the  farmers  of  Aber- 
deenshire to  consider  the  improvement  of  their  own  hornless  black  cattle, 
and  in  order  to  render  this  more  certain  and  rapid,  they  made  use  of  the 
larger  and  best  specimens  of  the  Angus. 

William  McCombie,  of  Tillyfuur,  stood  pre-eminent  in  this  work.  His 
object  was  to  secure  a  larger  frame,  and,  if  possible,  a  better  stall  feeder 
than  the  "Watson"  tyf)e,  in  short,  a  "Scotch  Durham,"  and  he  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation. 

These  breeds  had  their  separate  herd  books  until  three  years  ago,  when, 
in  consideration  of  their  essential  oneness,  in  history,  points  and  charac- 
teristics, they  were  joined,  and  hence  the  new  name,  Aberdeen  Angus. 

At  the  present  day,  therefore,  we  have  a  polled  or  hornless  breed  of 
cattle,  entirely  black,  with  occasional  spots  of  white  on  the  belly  an  d  udder 
a  deep  .square  frame,  having  all  or  nearly  all  the  details  that  make  up  the, 
modern  Short  horn.  With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  colour  and  horn,  the 
Aberdeen  Angus  poll,  is  practically  a  Short-horn,  but  more  able  to  do 
well  on  indifferent  pastures,  is  as  a  whole  better  built  behind  the  shoulder 
and  arm,  and  decidedly  better  in  quality  of  milk  and  producing  good 
marbled  flesh,  though  not  so  deep  at  the  pail  as  the  average  Short-horn, 
nor  probably  so  heavy  when  matured. 

It  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  under  which  this  breed  has  been 
established — those  of  hill-side  grazing,  little  grain,  and  plenty  of  hay,  straw 
and  turnips,  with  severe  winters  and  moderate  summers,  that  for  many 
parts  of  the  world  they  are  superior  to  tho'Short-horn  and  Hereford.  They 
have  every  year  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  so  successfully  com- 
peted with  all  other  breeds,  that  their  extension  in  Britain  and  impor- 
tation to  most  civilized  countries  is  becoming  a  thing  of  common  occur- 
rence. 

The  Ontario  Experimental  Farm  ha^  had  a  herd  of  them  for  seven  years, 
having  been  the  first  to  ^introduce  to  Canada,  and  now  extensive  impor- 
tation are  being  made  to  other  parts  of  Canada,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  and  Australia. 

In  view  of  the  great  field  now  open  for  the  raising  of  cattle  upon  the 
prairies  of  North  America,  several  importations  are  being  made  of  the 
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bi!st  animals  of  this  breed  for  the  purpose  of  improving   tlie  common 
herds. 

The  head  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  \io\\  bull  should  not  be  large,  but 
handsome  and  neatly  set  on.  The  nuizzle  fine,  nostrils  wide,  distance  from 
nostrils  to  eyes  of  moderate  length  ;  the  eyes  mild,  largo  and  expressive  ; 
the  poll  high  ;  the  car  of  fair  size,  lively  and  well  covered  with  hair  ;  the 
throat  clean,  with  no  development  of  skin  and  Hesh  beneath  the  Jaws, 
which  should  not  be  heavy ;  the  back  pretty  long  to  the  slioulder  tip. 
and  surmounted  by  a  moderate  crest.  The  neck  should  pass  neatly  and 
evenly  into  the  body,  with  full  neck-vein.  The  shoulder-blades  should 
lie  well  backwards,  fitting  neatly  into  the  body,  and  not  lying  awkwardly 
Oidmle  it :  they  should  show  no  undue  prominence  on  the  shoulder-top, 
on  the  points,  or  at  the  elbow.  An  upright  shoulder  in  cattle  is  generall}- 
accompanied  by  a  light  waist — an  important,  and  in  all  breeds  a  much 
too  common,  detect.  The  chest  should  be  wide  and  deep,  so  as  to  give 
plenty  of  room  for  lung  development.  The  bosom  should  stand  well  for- 
ward between  the  fore-legs,  and  underneath  should  be  well  covered  with 
tiesh  and  fat.  The  crops  should  be  full  and  level,  with  no  fiilling  off  be- 
hind them ;  the  ribs  well  sprung,  springing  out,  barrel-like,  and  neatly 
joined  to  the  crops  and  loins  ;  the  back  level  and  broad ;  the  loins  broad 
and  strong  ;  the  hook-bones  not  too  wide — narrower  than  in  an  average 
Short-horn  ;  the  quarters  long,  even,  and  rounded,  with  no  hollow  from  the 
hooks  to  the  tail.  The  tail  should  come  neatly  out  of  the  body,  not  too  far 
up  the  back,  and  not  higher  at  the  root  than  the  line  of  the  back.  A 
high  tail-head  was  to  some  extent  characteristic  of  the  ancient  polled 
hreed,  but  it  is  one  of  the  defects  that  are  being  gradually  removed  by  the 
more  scientific  systems  of  breeding  now  pursued. 

Some  good  polled  cattle,  too,  have  been  found  to  show  a  development 
0?  soft  worthless  fiesh  and  fat  on  the  rounds  behind ;  but  that  defect, 
which  is  disliked  very  much,  is  also  almost  obliterated.  The  tail  sliould 
hang  straight  down,  close  to  the  body  all  the  way  till  it  comes  near  to  the 
level  of  the  flank.  On  both  sides  of  the  tail  the  quarters  should  turn 
away  in  a  rounded  manner,  swelling  out  downwards,  and  ultimately  pas- 
sing into  thick  deep  thighs.  The  twist  should  be  full,  and  the  hind  legs 
set  well  apart,  and  not  detaclicd  from  the  body  until  the  level  of  the 
flank  is  reached.  The  flank  should  be  full  and  soft,  so  that  a  good  hand- 
ful may  be  got  out  of  it.  The  bottom  line  should  be  as  even  as  the  top 
and  side  lines ;  and  the  bones  of  the  legs  fine,  flat,  and  clean,  with  plenty 
of  muscle  and  flesh  above  the  knees  on  the  fore-legs.  The  body  should 
stand  neatly  and  gracefully  on  the  legs ;  and  when  the  animal  is  station- 
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ary,  the  fore-lerfs  should  be  perfectly  straight,  and  the   hind-legs  very 
slightly  bent  forwards  below  the  hook.     All  over  the  frame  there  should 
be  a  rich  and  even  coating  of  flesh.     Even  the  hook-bones,  and  other  pro- 
minent parts,  .should  be  well  covered ;  and  above  all,  there  should  be  no 
patchine.ss — no  hollow,s,  and  no  rolls  of  hard  Hesh,  with  spaces  of  soft  use- 
less fat  between  them,  such  as  are  alwaj's  found  in  a  patchy  aniuial. 
Except  in  rare  cases,  the  skin   is  fairly  thick,  but  soft  and  pliable  ;  it 
ought  to  be  so  free  over  the  ribs,  as  that  one  could  iill  one's  hand  of  it. 
The  hair  is,  as  a  rule,  not  long,  but  fairly  thick  and  soft ;  and  in  the  best 
animals  shows  two  growths,  or  rather  two  lengths — one  short  and  thick 
and  the  other  longer  and  thinner.     When  walking,  a  good  animal  of  the 
breed  presents  a  very  compact,  graceful,  and  symmetrical  appearance. 
Indeed  it  is  fairly  enough  claimed  for  the  breed  that  in  these  and  some 
■other  respects  it  has  hardly  any  equals,  and  no  sup -riors.     The  above 
descrij^tion  refers   more  correctly  to  bulls  than  to  cows.     The  latter,  of 
course,  differ  considerably  in  character.     The  head  is  nmch  finer,  the  neck 
thinner  and  cleaner,  with  no  crest ;  the  shoulder-top  shari)er ;  the  hone 
altogether  finer,  the  skin  not  quite  so  thick ;  the  udder  large,  and  milk- 
vessels  lai'ge  and  veil- defined. 


The  Ayhshire  Breed. 

In  Ayrshire,  an  adjacent  portion  of  the  Lothians,  this  had  its  origin. 
At  some  period  or  other  there  has  evidently  been  a  cross  of  the  Duihaia 
or  Holderness,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Alderney,  used  in  perfecting  tiieir 
milking  properties,  and  they  have  been  established  as  a  distinct  breed  for 
over  one  liundred  years. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  to  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Association, 
and  gives  the  "  points  "  which  indicate  superior  quality  in  the  Ayrshire 
dairy  cows : — 

"  Head  short,  forehead  wide,  nose  fine  between  the  muzzle  and  eyes, 
muzzle  moderately  large,  eyes  full  and  lively,  horns  wide  set  on,  inclining 
upwards,  and  curving  slightly  inwards. 

"  Neck  long  and  straight  from  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder;  free 
from  loose  skin  on  the  under  side,  fine  at  its  junction  with  the  head,  and 
the  muscles  symmetrically  enlarging  towards  the  shoulders 

"  Should,  -s  thin  at  the  top,  brisket  light,  the  whole  fore-quarters  thin 
in  front,  and  gradually  increasing  in  depth  and  width  backwards. 

"  Back  short  and  straight,  spine  well  defined,  especially  at  the  shoulder, 
the  short  ribs  arched,  tho  body  deep  at  the  tiank.s,  and  the  milk  veins 
well  developed. 
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"  Pelvis  long,  broad,  and  straight,  hook-bones  (ilium)  wide  apart,  and 
not  much  overlaid  with  fat,  thighs  deep  and  broad,  tail  long  and  slender, 
and  set  on  level  with  the  back. 

"  Milk-vessels  capacious  and  extending  well  forward,  hinder  part  broad 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  body,  the  sole  or  under  surface  nearly  level, 
the  teats  fron\  two  to  two-and-a-half  inches  in  length,  eipial  in  thickness, 
and  hanging  perpendicularly  ;  their  distance  apart  at  the  sides  should  be 
equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  acro.ss  to  about 
one-half  of  the  breadth. 

"Legs  short,  the  bones  fine  and  the  joints  firm. 

"  Skin  soft  and  elastic,  and  covered  with  .soft,  close,  woolly  liair. 

"  The  colours  pi efencd  are  brown,  or  brown  and  white,  the  colours 
lieing  distinctly  delined." 

Jersey.'^. 

In  the  British  Channel,  between  Groat  Britain  and  France,  arc  a  num- 
ber of  islands  noted  for  their  salubrity  of  climate  and  fertility  of  soil.  Of 
late  these  island.s — Alderncy,  Jersey  and  Guernsey — have  become  celo- 
hrated  for  their  breed  of  cattle.  The"  are  undoubtedly  of  French  origin 
Their  colours  arc  mostly  light  red  or  brown  and  black,  mixed  and  spla.she(l, 
witli  white.     The  solid  colours  are  generally  favoured. 

Bo<jimnn«j:  with  the  head — the  most  characteristic  feature — the  muzzle 
is  line,  the  nose  either  dark  brown  or  black,  and  occasionally  a  yellowish 
shade,  with  a  peculiar  mealy,  liglu-coloured  hair  running  up  the  face  into 
a  smoky  hue,  when  it  gradually  takes  the  colour  of  the  body;  the  face  is 
slightly  dishing,  clean  of  flesh,  mild  and  gentle  in  expression,  the  eye  clear 
and  full,  and  encircled  with  a  distinct  ring  of  the  colour  of  the  nose  ;  the 
I'oiehead  is  bold,  horns  short,  (uirving  inward,  anil  waxy  in  colour,  with 
black  tips  ;  the  car  is  sizable,  thin,  and  quick  in  movement.  The  whole 
head  is  original  and  blood-like  in  appearance,  more  .so  than  in  almost  any 
other  of  the  cattle  race,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  head  of  our  Ameri- 
can elk.  The  neck  is  somewhat  depres.sed  -would  be  called  "ewe-nt-cked  " 
by  some — but  clean  in  the  throat,  witli  moderate  or  little  dewlap ;  the 
shoulders  are  wide  and  somewhat  ragged,  with  prominent  points,  running 
down  to  a  delicate  arm  aud  slender  legs  beneath;  the  foi-equartt?i's  stand 
lather  close  together,  with  a  thinnish  yet  well  developed  brisket  lietween ; 
the  libs  are  flat,  yet  giving  sufficient  play  tor  good  lungs,  the  back  de- 
pressed aud  somewhat  hollow,  the  belly  <leep  and  large,  tlie  hips  tolerably 
wide,  the  rump  and  tail  high,  the  loin  and  quartiu-  medium  in  length,  the 
thigh  thin  and  deep,  the  twist  wide  to  accommodate  a  good  sized  udder. 
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the  flanks  medium,  the  hocks  or  gambrel  joints  crooked,  the  hind  le^s 
small,  the  udder  capacious,  square  set,  well  formed  and  covered  with  soft 
silky  hair  ;  the  teats  tine,  standing  well  apart  and  nicely  tapering,  and  the 
milk-veins  prominent. 
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Scale  of  Point" — Cows  and  Heifers. 


Po 


Head, — small,  fine  and  tapering 

Cheek, — small 

Throat, — clean 

Muzzle, — fine  and  encircled  by  a  bright  colour 

Nostrils, — high  and  open 

Horns, — smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base 

and  tapering 

Ears, — small  and  thin 

Ears, — of  a  deep  orange  colour  within 

Eye, — full  and  placid 

Neck, — straight,  fine,  and    placed    lightly   on    the 

shoulders 

Chest, — broad  and  deep 

Barrel, — looped,  broad  and\leep 

Well  ribbed  loins 

Back, — straight  from  within  to  tops  of  legs 

Back, — straight  from  top    of  hips  to  setting  in  of 

tail,  and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with  back 

Tail, — fine 

Tail, — hanging  down  to  the  hocks 

Hide, — thin  and  movable,  but  not  too  loose  ... 

Hide, — covered  wath  fine,  soft  hair 

Hide, — of  good  colour 

Fore-legs, — short,  straight  and  fine 

FoRE-iRM, — swelling,  and  full  above  the  knee 

Hind- quarters, —  from   the  hock  to  the  point  of 

the  rump  well  filled  in 

Hind-legs, — short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks) 

and  bones  rather  fine „ 

Hind-legs, — squarely  placed,  not  too  close  together 

when  viewed  from  behind 
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Points. 
2G.     HiND-LEOS, — not  to  cross  in  walking 1 

27.  HooFS,-^snmll 1 

28.  Udder,— full  in  form,  i.e.,  well  in  line  with  the  belly  1 

29.  Udder, — well  up  behind 1 

30.  Teats, — large,  squarely  placed ;  behind  wide  apart...  1 

31.  Milk-veins, — very  prominent 1 

.32.  Growth 1 

33.  General  appearance 1 

34.  Condition m 1 

Pei'f ection 34 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  cows  having  less  than  twenty -nine  points. 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  heifers  having  less  than  twenty-six  points. 

Cows  having  obtained  twenty-seven  points,  and  heifers  twenty -four 
lioints,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  branded,  but  cannot  take  a  prize. 

These  points,  namely,  Nos.  28,  29,  and  31 — shall  be  deducted  from  the 
number  required  for  perfection  in  heifers,  as  their  udder  and  milk-veins 
Ciinnot  be  fully  developed  :  a  heifer  ivill,  therefore,  be  considered  perfect 
at  thirty -one  points. 

To  this  we  add  : 

One  point  must  be  added  for  pedigree  on  male  side. 

One  point  tnust  be  added  for  pedigree  on  female  side. 

Again,  the  size  of  the  escutcheon,  or  milk-mirrors,  is  a  point  of  especial 
attention. 

In  judging  bulls,  many  of  the  same  points  will  serve.  The  head  will 
not  be  so  small,  and  the  forehead  must  be  broad ;  the  horns  must  be  ti|>- 
ped  with  black  ;  the  neck,  arched,  powerful,  but  not  too*coarse  and  heavy 
hide  thicker  than  the  cow— certainly  not  thin — and  mellow  ;  fore  legs 
short  and  straight,  fore  arm  large  and  powerful,  full  above  the  knee  and 
firm  bolcw  it.  As  in  cows,  pedigree  must  have  two  points,  one  for  purity 
of  blood  on  the  male  side,  and  one  for  pfirity  of  blood  on  the  female  side. 


Comparison  of  Breeds  of  Cattle  in  Canadian  Experience. 

In  instituting  comparisons  between  various  breeds  of  cattle,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  circumstances  of  climate,  locality,  and  soil 
exercise  an  influence  more  or  less  marked  upon  their  peculiaiities,  and 
aptitude  for  fattening  and  yielding  milk  or  the  reverse.  The  influence 
of  the  parents  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  way  in  which 
KK 
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these  have  heen  reared  and  fed,  and  the  age  at  which  they  are  used,  aiif] 
the  state  or  condition  of  their  health.     The  breeder  if  he  is  to  be  success- 
ful must  indeed   be  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  circumstances — and 
these  operating  in  a  variety  of  ways,  form  a  number,  so  to  say,  of  direct- 
ions— which  are  at  all  likely  to  exercise  an  influence  good,  or  bad,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  the  qualities  and  peculiarities   of  his  stock.     Take,  lor 
example,  dairy  cows.     The  same  breeders  set  up  one  class  of  animal  as 
the  best,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  without  taking  at  all  intr)  con- 
sideration  circumstances    which    naturally   affect    their   milk-prodiiciiifr 
powers,  just  as  if  breed  was  everytWing,  and  food  and  housing  were  of  no 
account.     The  two  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  work  together.     Breed 
is  good,  if  it  enables  the  dairyman  to  get  meat  out  of  his   food ;  but  it 
should  be   remembered-,  that  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
milk,  and  consequently  to  a  large  extent  of  the  butter  and  tfle  cheese 
made  from   it,    depends   more — at  least    largely,  as    will  be   generally 
admitted — upon   the  food  than  the   breed.     It  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
dairymen  that  some  cows  have  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  breed — sd 
thoroughly   mongrel  are  they — are  those  which  give  the  largest  yield  of 
milk,  and  that  of  the  best  quality,  when  once  they  are  put  under  proper 
feeding  and  management.     As  regards  different  breeds  for  the  dairy,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  systematic  accounts   from  anywhere  are  those 
which   have  resulted  from  the   experiments  of  Professor  Brown  of  the 
Ontario  Experimental  College.     His  description  of  breeds  in  their  experi- 
ence up  to  1882  is  as  follows : 

I  have  never  seen,  in  all  the  necessary  detail,  a  special  work  on  the 
breeds  of  cattle  most  suitable  for  the  dairy  and  creamery.  The  discussion 
of  the  subject  is  even  not  as  plentiful  as  might  be  expected,  amid  all  the 
keenness  and  ability  of  our  Agricultural  Associations.  Dairymen  are 
either  satisfied  with  what  they  possess,  or,  may  be,  have  been  waiting  for 
their  Experimental  Station  to  say  something  on  such  a  big,  irregular,  and 
largely  uncultivated  field  of  enquiry.  I  think  much  of  this  indifferencr 
is  only  apparent,  and  not  real,  a,s*  age  has  not  yet  given  Ontario  opportu- 
nity to  test  what,  under  her  conditions,  are  best  for  cheese  and  buttei 
respectively. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  what  older  nations  are 
doing  in  this  regard  is  admitting  that  the  cow  is  but  a  machine  devised 
to  produce,  irrespective  of  conditions  that,  we  know,  make  and  unmake 
higher  animal  life,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  ignoring  what  we  have 
already  done  in  improving  upon  the  practice  of  other  countries  in  the 
making  of  cheese  itself     It  is  our  place  as  a  young  nation  to  prove  a^' 
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we  grow  and  establish  nothing  without  thorough  test — again  and  again. 
That  this  has  buen  mucli  of  our  work  at  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm 
is  well  known,  and  now  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  what  various 
breeds  of  cattle  there  have  said  to  the  Province  during  the  last  seven 
years — what  we  get,  and  what  we  cannot  get  from  each. 

And  first  of  all  1  desire  to  place  on  record  that  there  exists  no  such 
thing  as  Qeiieral  Purpose  Coiu,  as  understood  by  many  of  us  There  is 
no  breed  of  cattle  that  will  till  the  butcher's  stall,  the  milk  pail,  the 
cheese  vat,  and  the  butter  can,  as  each  should  be  done  in  these  days — and 
must  be  done  in  order  to  the  desired  success.  That  some  can  do  so  to  a 
greater  measure  than  others  we  know,  but  tliat  any  one  can,  or  ever  will 
do  so,  and  aggregate  equal  to  the  average  of  breeds,  is  just  as  eerialn  as 
that  cheese  is  not  always  cheese. 

Even  the  world's  work  of  these  times  is  specialities,  and  not  the  one 
man  fit  to  do  many  things  well.  Agriculture  is  speedily  and  surely 
dividing  herself  into  grain,  tlesh,  and  wool,  cheese  and  butter. 

No  two  perfect  and  distinct  products,  as  7ww  required,  can  be  got  from 
any  one  bred  of  cattle  or  sheep  under  any  sort  of  conditions,  anywhere, 
however  favourable. 

I  challenge  any  one  to  name  a  breed  of  cattle  or  sheep  that  gives  an 
annual  produce  of  two  things  equal  to  the  like  class  of  things,  from  two 
separate  breeds  that  I  will  name.  This  provision  of  nature  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  all  the  science  and  art  of  man,  and  yet  few  things  speak  of 
the  "  Great  Balancer  "  so  beautifully  as  the  well-known  fact  that  when 
we  give  proper  market  value  for  all  the  points  of  all  classes  of  live  stock, 
no  one  set  of  them  overtops  any  other  to  any  material  extent ;  thus,  then, 
it  is  knowing  what  we  want,  and  securing  it. 

The  (question  for  Ontario  in  regard  to  adaptability  of  breeds,  is  not 
exactly  what  characterizes  them  in  their  own  lands,  but  what  they  are 
able  to  do  after  years  of  trial  in  the  district  requiring  tl'om.  No  influence 
is  so  strong  aa  climate ;  food  with  Ontario  is  not  a  matter  of  any  trouble 
comparatively,  but  the  ability  of  individual  breeds  and  animals  to  with- 
stand the  extreme  of  temperature  is  the  great  regulator  of  settling  down 
to  business.  Of  course  there  are  in  every  breed  cei'tain  inherent  proper- 
ties that  cannot  be  driven  out  by  any  form  of  unsuitability — whether 
climate,  food,  or  management  and  consequently  we  can  build  upon  their 
perpetuation  in  a  new  land,  with  almost  unfailing  certaiiity,  yet  other 
things  submit  to  physical  conditions — invariably  deteriorating — rarely 
improving. 
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Ontario  has  had  sufficient  experience  of  several  breeds  to  place  them 
exactly  either  for  beef,  milk  cheese,  or  butter,  and  yet  we  are  weak  in 
knowle(ige  of  others  that  hold  a  good  name  in  other  countries.  I  refor 
particularly  to  the  Holstcin  and  Guernsey.  This  Experimental  Farm 
shoiild  be  in  possession  of  these  in  view  of  information  similar  to  what  1 
am  now  about  to  submit. 

What  are  the  requisites  of  a  first-cluas  dairy  cow,  is  the  question  before 
us  in  this  enquiry.  Men  differ  in  their  likes  of  individual  animals  for 
particular  purposes,  and  much  of  this  will  be  found  to  arise  from 
expeiience  under  various  conditions — that  such  and  such  a  stamp  of  cow 
has  done  well  or  poorly,  with  either,  where  food,  management,  and  the 
particular  class  of  farm  also  differ.  We  forget  this  too  often  in  compariiiir 
notes.  The  cow  we  want  in  Ontario  for  the  dairy,  on  an  average  of  all 
influences,  should  combine  the  following  qualities. 

An  early  maturer  and  breeder,  giving  her  first  calf  when  two  and  one- 
half  years  old,  not  to  be  a  full  milker  before  calving,  necessarily,  becau.sc 
of  more  trouble  and  deaths ;  a  particularly  warm  hearted  mother  is  not 
wanted — a   whole  week   is  sometimes  lost  by  fretting — breeds  and  in- 
dividuals differing  very  much  in  this  regard.     We  want  both  (juantity 
and  quality  of  milk  for  the  dairy  and  creamery  ;  the  cov/  must  be  a  free 
milker,  as  in  a  herd  of  fifty  the  loss  of  time  alone  in  one  season  would 
amount  to  actually  twenty-Jive  days.     We  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  vicious  cow  whatever  her  points  may  be,  as  temper  affects  the  very 
quality  of  the  milk,  not  to  speak  of  other  drawbacks.     We  want,  at  least, 
twenty  pounds  of  milk  per  day  on  an  average  for  two  hundred  days  a 
year.     A  strict  culling  out  to  even  this  moderate  standard  woold  surprise 
us  as  a  province.     We  hear  often  enough  of  the  maximums,  and  some- 
times of  the  average  per  season,  but   never  of  the  miniinums.     Specific. 
gravity  is  no  true  indication  of  milk  quality,  and  we  have  tried  it  by 
nearly  three  thousand  observations  on  ten  different  breeds  of  cows  witliin 
the  last  three  years.     More  than  this  I  do  not  require  to  say  at  present 
neither  is  the  6u^^  or  volume — usually  called  per  cent. — of  cream  ofmucli 
significance.     The  weight  of  the  cream  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
is  the  proper  criterion,  and  our  model  dairy  cow  should  always  give  eigbt 
pounds  to  the  hundred.     Then  again,  nearly  one-half  of  that  cream  should 
be  butter — a  high  standard   no  doubt,  but  as  several  items  that  go  to 
make  rich  milk  are  largely  in  our  hands,  such  a  proportion  can  be  attained 
unquestionably,     I  submit  to  better  experience  than  ours,  what  cheese 
should  be  got  from  every  hundred  of  milk — if  I  said  eleven  pounds,  or 
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nine  only,  I  might  be  asking  what  the  management  or  the  cow  may  not 
be  able  to  influence. 

All  these  desirable  results  require  a  certain  machine,  which  we  call  a 
cow.  Now,  just  as  wo  build  iron  and  wood  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work, 
Wf  find  in  nature  most  clear  evidence  of  cow  machinery — usually  called 
liKicd,  and  individual  constitution — making  very  different  milk  from  ex- 
actly the  same  materials,  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 

Some  remai'kably  good  cows  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  all  sorts  of  stand- 
ards of  points,  but  tins  does  not  militate  from  the  value  of  a  standard  that 
is  known  to  average  all  the  virtues  of  cow  life. 

I  have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  a  table  that  is  the  result  of 
nearly  yiw  fkousand  observations  witli  ten  breeds  and  grades  of  cows  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  upon  .seven  years'  experience  of  the  Ontario  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  which,  though  not  full,  is  yet  of  such  extent  as  must  at 
least  interest  anyone  desirous  of  reliable  information. 

RESULT  OF  NEARLY  .5,000  TESTS   ON  BREEDS    OF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  DAIRY 

AND  CREA\^UY. 


Breed. 


Shorthorn 

Shorthorn  Grade 

Aberdeen  Grade 

.\berdeen  Poll  Grade 

Hereford 

Hereford  Grade 

Devon 

Galloway 

Ayrshire 

Ayrshire  Grade 

Jersey 

Canadian 

'53 

60  O 

>  o 


1570 
1450 
1300 
1150 
1340 
1100 
1050 
1250 
1000 
1030 
740 
950 


P 


Days. 
170 

220 

170 

190 

180 

200 

200 

190 

210 

220 

200 

240 


M  a 

=5  O 

'31 

Lbs. 
2550 

3960 

2380 

3040 

2340 

3570 

2800 

2470 

5250 

4400 

2500 

4800 


> 

or 


97 
106 
111 
109 

97 
106 
113 
105 
101 
102 
103 

95 


los 

8i 
7 
4i 
5i 

m 

n 

2 
6i 
4S 
34 


6,^ 


Lbs 

88 

6 
6 

H 
4i 

bi 
8 

6i 
8 
5 
37 

8 


BUTTEK 
FRO.M 


Lbs 
41 

5 

2i 
3| 


2 

3i 


34 


Lbs 

46 
40 


50J 
40 


01^ 


Lbs 
12 

11 


111, 

7 


Value 
Per  Season  op 


M 


? 
19 

30 

18 

23 

17 

27 

21 


I 

lljl  39 

....i  33 

. ...!  19 


Hi 


36 


S 

u 

O 


11 
10 

n 

5| 
Hi 

8 
21 
11 

57 

in 


22 
18 
16 


11 
18 
19 
11 
34 


<u 


30 
42 

27 


26 
26 
45 
23 

58 


29  I  54 


The  great  beefer  of  the  world,  the  Durham,  is  neither  a  heavy  nor  a 
long  milker,  comparatively,    on  an  average,  although  some  individuals. 
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in  the  experience  of  most  breeders  are  remarkable  in  both  qualities;  in 
the  days  of  their  early  history  they  were  unquestionably  deep  and  true 
milkers,  but  management  towards  a  different  object,  has,  during  the  last 
eighty  years,  changed  their  dairy  standard.  Though  low  in  spocitic 
gravity,  the  proportion  of  cream  is  high,  and  the  (juantity  of  butter  IVojn 
the  milk  the  lughest  of  what  is  illustrated,  and  possibly  second  only  to 
the  Jersey,  which,  as  yet,  we  have  not  had  opportunity  to  investigate 
thoroughly.  Even  in  cheese  the  Shorthorn  is  among  the  best.  With  this 
high  avepage  we  would  expect  similar  characteristics  by  the  use  of  this 
breed  with  tlie  native  cows  of  the  country, — whether  one  or  more  crosses, 
but  the  table  shows  no  advantage  in  richness,  though  a  very  largo  increase 
to  quantity  of  milk  and  duration  of  the  season.  This  sliorthorn  grade  is 
undoubtedly  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  what  is  termed  a  general 
purpose  cow. 

In  duration  of  season  and  quantity  of  milk,  the  Aberdeen  Poll  is  not 
equal  to  the  Shorthorn,  with  which  it  is  comparable  as  a  beefer,  and 
indeed  it  is  the  lowest  of  any  in  quantity,  yet  giving  b^  specific  gravity 
the  richest  of  all  excepting  the  Devon.  But  in  fact  nobody  woifld  look 
to  the  Aberdeen  Poll  for  tlie  dairy,  though  when  put  to  the  Canadian,  we 
obtain  much  more  prominence  in  milking  powers  with  a  distinct  reduction 
in  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  a  fully  better  iveijht  of 
cream. 

The  great  beef  grazier  of  England,  the  Hereford,  is  in  no  way  better 
than  the  Shorthorn  and  Abei'deen  Poll  in  milk  quantity,  but  of  any  in  our 
experience  giving  the  largest  amount  of  butter  from  cream — fully  one-half 
weight  for  weight.  Its  grade  is  very  prominent  in  advance  of 
it,  particularly  so  in  proportion  of  cream,  though  one  of  the  lowest  in 
cheesy  properties.  I  find  on  reference  to  a  recent  live  stock  text-book, 
published  in  England,  that  the  Ontario  Experimontal  Farm  is  credited  with 
placing  the  Hereford  Grade  as  a  creamer. 

Note,  thus  fai',  in  disposing  of  the  three  greatest  beefing  breeds  of  the 
world,  that  value  in  fair  measure,  could  not  be  got  except  from  the  Short- 
horn grade  ($25),  on  an  average  of  things,  and  $20.50  from  the  Hereford 
grade. 

In  all  our  experimental  research,  no  breed  can  touch  the  Devon  hi  reg- 
istering a  high  specific  gravity  and  weight  of  cheese  from  milk,  both  are 
unusually  high,  and  should  be  accounted  for  by  the  dairy  expert.  I  now 
ask  for  this  explanation.  The  Devon  is  also  a  good  average  in  duration 
of  milking,  and,  for  its  size,  fair  in  quantity  of  milk,  and,  over  an  average 
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of  tilings,  gives  S2.j  per  annum— honco  possibly  the  cause  of  its  patronage 
in  the  States. 

Scotland's  hardy  beef  gra/ier,  tlic  Galloway,  has  made,  in  our  compara- 
itvidy  small  experience  of  it,  at  least  one  unusual  record  as  a  milker.  1  refer 
to  the  two  per  cent,  of  cream,  which  of  course  is  a  very  low  proportion, 
l,;it  it  must  be  explained  that  the  line  between  milk  and  cream  was  a  very 
indistinct  one,  mucli  cream  stood  below  this  line  and  always  rose  slowly,  and 
iiuuh  never  separated  from  the  milk ;  evidence,  I  believe,  in  any  breed,  of 
rich  milk,  so  judgment  in  this  case  should  be  cautiously  handled. 

We  have  thus  gone  througli  what  may  be  allied  the  mixed  field  of  beef 
and  milk,  and  found  but  one  example  that  would  meet  the  dairyman's 
order.  * 

The  Ayrshire  is  unquestionably  a  heavy  milker,  long  as  well  as  deep,  and 
on  an  average  will  give  live  times  her  own  weight  in  milk  per  season. 
OKserve  the  somewhat  low  specific  gravity  of  it,  however,  and  indeed,  I 
may  ask  here  how  it  is  that  all  our  true  milkers — the  Ayrshire,  Ayrshire 
grade,  Jersey  and  Canadian — record  an  average  specitic  gravity  of  exactly 
100,  as  against  the  {)revailing  high  record  of  the  beefers  and  the  grades  ? 
From  five  to  thirteen  per  cent,  is  a  lug  difference  in  this  respect.  It  does  not 
mean  thinness  necessarily,  for  want  of  cream  as  in  skimmed  milk,  gives  a 
higher  specific  gravity,  and  pure  cream,  as  is  known,  will  go  as  low  as 
fifty  and  thirty.  The  Ayrsliire  does  not  give  cream,  however,  but  stands 
above  the  average  in  cheesyness ;  thus,  then,  with  its  great  (quantity  of 
milk,  we  get  an  average  value,  supposing  we  desire  to  obtain  a  milk,  cream 
butter  and  cheese  mean,  of  $'}S  a  year,  and,  by  a  specialty  as  in  cheese 
alone  of  $58  a  year. 

The  Ayrshire,  with  the  Canadian,  making  its  grade,  is  not  improved  in 
any  respect,  in  our  experience,  except  one,  that  is,  it  continues  longer  in 
milk,  making,  however,  a  well-balanced  dairy  cow,  on  the  hardy  side,  and 
suitable  for  some  of  our  districts. 

And  now,  what  about  the  world's  great  creamer — the  Jersey  ?  The 
great  point  of  this  breed  is  that  one-third  of  its  milk,  both  in  volume  and 
weight,  is  cream,  and  so,  on  the  basis  of  valuing  milk  at  three-fourths 
cents  per  pound,  cream  at  five  cents,  butter  at  twenty  cents,  and  cheese  at 
ten  cents  per  pound,  'the  Jersey  e(iuals  the  Ayrshire  in  giving  S57  per 
annum.  We  have  no  experience  of  butter  from  Jerseys,  but  allowing  the 
average  of  forty-four  pounds  of  butter  from  the  hundred  pounds  of  cream 
as  in  our  experiments,  the  Jersey  would  give  $88  for  butter  according  to 
ordinary  price ;  but  as  Jersey  butter  is  gold  it  would  fetch  actually  $250 
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in  place  of  i?88  !     Shall  wt;  say  then  that  this  may  be  thu  onl}''  class  where 
thovoufjhhreds  wonhl  pay  at  hij^'h  prices  for  ordinary  use  ? 

It  is  not  because  C'anadian  cattle — if  there  be  such  a  thing  really — an- 
native  only  that  the^  are  placed  in  this  list.  I  contend,  without  any  fear 
of  being  unseated,  that  by  a  proper  selection  of  this  class  of  cows  we  ob- 
tain a  higher  annual  produce  for  onr  ordinary  dairy  purposes  than  from 
any  other  in  this  record,  and  that  they  are  beat  adapted  to  the  pre«cnt 
system  of  management.  As  a  natural  result  of  general  agricultural  pro- 
gress— not  special  progress  always — this  special  class  of  cattle  will  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  unless  we  supplement  with  something  else — perhaps 
the  Holstein,  the  GiuM'nsey,  or  may  be  a  less  b(  jfy  stamp,  Ijy  careful  selec- 
tion, of  the  Shorthorn  grade,  our  dairy  interests  will  suffer,  I  claim  for 
what  is  called  the  Canadian  cow,  a  better  defined  position,  and  a  higher 
status  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  her.  "  Pedigree"  is  well ;  "  blood " 
is  good  ;  but  milk,  at  a  dairy  or  creamery,  is  better  than  either  of  them. 

Experience  With  some  Breeds  of  Cattle  in  Ontario. 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  sketch  the  conduct  and  peculiarities  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle  as  known  in  their  own  habitat,  but,  what  would  be 
the  use  of  such  a  presentation  in  comparison  with  the  same  thing  in  other 
lands  ?  The  value  to  us  ns  Canadians  is  not  so  much  what  is  realized  in 
Britain,  but  how  they  conduct  themselves  under  different  circumstances, 
and  particularly  of  Ontario. 

Taking  this  view  as  the  correct  one,  1  cannot  do  better  than  present 
your  Board  with  some  brief  notes  on  the  experience  of  the  Ontario  Ex- 
perimental Farm — an  experience  now  embracing  seven  years  under  one 
man's  management. 

The  Canadian. — I  know  of  no  class  of  cattle  so  well  deserving  a  first 
notice  in  these  pages  as  the  Canadian.  There  is  a  distinct  type  entitled 
to  this  name.  I  do  not  mean  those  with  a  touch  of  Ayrshire,  Devon,  or 
any  other — not  even  the  Shorthorn  grade — but  ti.at  moderate  sized,  milk- 
ing, wirey,  active  stamp,  well  known  to  the  avei'age  farmer.  If  this  be 
considered  as  somewhat  indefinite,  we  shall  be  glad  to  point  to  specimens 
here  or  elsewhere. 

I  claim  that  the  Canadian  deserves  more  notice  than  has  ever  been 
given  to  it — public  or  specific — giving  a  recognised  position  that  cannot 
be  doubted.  Have  we  on  record  anywhere  such  a  description  and  history 
of  the  Canadian  cow  as  that,  when  the  time  comes,  as  come  it  will,  when 
the  Herd  Book  editor  will  i-equire  materials  with  which  to  trace  back  to 
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the  beginnings  of  what  with  him  may  be  as  eminent  as  any  Bates  or 
Booth  in  England  ?  This  is  no  improbable  matter  indeed,  but  deserves 
our  serious  attention. 

Our  experience  of  this  breed  has  been  intimate  and  very  satisfactory. 
We  hold  by  clear  and  substantial  evidence  for  eight  years  that  the  Cana- 
di'iir  cow  takes  no  mean  place  as  a  milker,  a  mother,  and  a  field  for  wide 
work  both  for  beef  and  dairy  purposes.  Much  of  this  is  diik  to  her  dis- 
tinct ciiaracter  in  some  respects  :  she  is  decidedly  content  with  her  aver 
ago  Circumstances — miserable  as  they  be  at  times — can  do  as  well  in  the 
bush  as  on  clover  fields,  and  responds  with  her  best  when  the  thermome- 
ter is  at  zero  or  90°  in  the  shade.  Her  quantity  of  milk  is  not  so  large  as 
die  Ayrshire  for  six  weeks  after  calving,  but  far  ahead  in  continuance, 
and  therefore,  on  an  average,  equal ;  in  cream  it  is  unquestionably  superior 
to  the  Ayrshires.  No  one  well  acquainted  with  the bieeds  would  choose 
the  Ayrshire  against  the  Canadian,  where  hardiness  and  profits  under 
ordinary  conditions  were  tlie  elements. 

So  also  in  regard  to  a  common  source  for  cheap  production  of  beef  with 
a  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  bull.  Other  bulls  have  not  as  yet  been  suf- 
ticiently  tried  except  the  Ayrshire  and  Devon,  which  cannot  compare 
with  these  two.  While  small  as  a  beefer,  the  Canadian  cow  is  roomy  as 
a  breeder,  and  thus  affords  field  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 

I  am  confident  that  a  proper  selection  of  the  milking  Canadian  would 
add  immensely  to  the  dairy  and  beefing  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Devon. — The  remarkable  feature  of  the  Devon  with  us  has  been  an 
uniform  conduct — no  coming  and  going  in  anything,  but  an  even  run  of 
breeding,  health,  and  good  doing  under  all  conditions.  Summer  and  win- 
ter the  Devon  is  equally  at  home — plump  on  pasture,  and  in  good  heart  in 
the  stall  without  grain.  They  have  also  been  particularly  good  mothers, 
nursing  their  calves  in  a  manner  superior  to  anything  in  our  experience. 
The  Devon  calf  is  always  a  full  calf  on  its  milk  alone — rolling  in  fat  and 
with  all  the  build  of  an  old  animal.  The  jmrticular  character  of  the  breed 
and  rich  milk  give  these  results.  After  weaning,  and  all  up  to  heiferhooil 
breeding  there  is  a  distinct  heartiness  and  vigour,  on  the  small  scale  as  re- 
gards sizjf  there  is  no  stunting  according  to  their  kind,  but  one  has  to  know 
the  kind  in  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  them  and  the  larger 
beefers.  We  have  never  got  .so  much  milk  from  a  Devon,  but  in  quality 
it  is  second  only  to  the  Jersey.  The  bull  attains  to  a  greater  size  and 
weight  proportionately  to  the  cow  than  the  same  thing  in  most  other 
breeds,  as  his  "  get-up  "  is  comparatively  more  of  a  beefer  than,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Ayrshire  bull  is  against  the  Ayrshire  cow.     The  Devon  cow  there- 
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fore  is  a  milker  in  quality  and  moderate  (jtiantity,  while  the  bull  gives  a 
frame  to  the  steer  that  compares  well  with  others  for  beef  carrying.  But 
the  steer  will  not  mature  so  early  as  tlie  Shorthorns,  Aberdeen  Poll,  and 
Hereford,  or  ever  attain  the  sams  weight  on  an  average. 

The  Ayrshire. — We  have  a  pretty  thorough  t^st  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle. 
In  sure  breeding  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  nor  can  anything  be  said 
against  theH  adaptability  in  raising  a  caif.     Every  cow  we  have  has  to  be 
milked  three  and  four  weeks  previous  to  calving — an  imperative  necessity 
to  avoid  milk  fever;  after  calving,  two  of  our  best  have  regularly  sutkled 
calves,  and  in  addition  have  had  to  be  milked  with  the  hand  twice  daily 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  depending  upon  time  of  the  year,  whether  on  grass 
or  in  stall.     We  have  not,  however,  been  treated  to  that  continuance  of 
milk  that  I  was  intimate  with  in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland — the  great  flow 
l«issening  more  rapidly  and  dribbling  too  long.     I  do  not  attribute  this 
to  actual  poorer  pasture  or  keep  otherwise,  but  to  the  great  dilierence  in 
climatic  conditions  and  the  want  of  that  important  variety  of  grasses  se- 
cured only  in  permanent  pasture.     It  is  not  true  in  our  experience  that  the 
Ayrshire  cow  gives  a  lash  of  milk  on  comparatively  bare  pasture,  in  which 
regard  she  is,  on  an  average,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Canadian,  but  it  is 
true  that  her  milk  is  '^f  that  blue  type — not  so  rich  in  cream — as  charac- 
terizes them  in  their  own  country.     A  cross  between  the  Ayrshire  bull 
and  Canadian  cow  is  in  good  repute  as  a  milker  with  us ;  they  do  not  lose 
in  size  of  frame,  and  gain  somewhat  in  long  milking,     k  cross  with  an  Ayr- 
shire cow  and  Shorthorn  bull  has  not  shown  any  advantage  in  milking 
and  very  little  in  build  for  beefing,  though  the  steer  is  vigorous  and 
growthy,  but  too    slab-sided  and  wedgy — taking  too    mucn   a^ter  the 
mother,     Practically  then  as  regards  the  pure  Ayrshire  they  require  good 
treatment  in  oruor  to  maintain  their  famous  m  ">uig  properties,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  an  infusion  of  new  blood  is  as  oiocn  needed  as  in  any  other 
breed — not  so  much  a  change  of  bull  from  any  other  herds  in  this  coun- 
try as  that  of  a  directly  imported  one. 

The  Hereford. — This  breed  has  exhibited,  a  very  clear  and  steady  line 
of  conduct  all  throughout.  No  trouble  in  breeding,  and  no  petting  re- 
quired. The  Hereford  is  a  good  mother,  second  only  to  the  Devon  in  our 
•experience,  and  ahead  of  its  dangerous  compeers — the  Shorthorn  and 
Aberdeen  Poll. 

We  have  been  charged  with  pp.rtiality  and  lack  of  practical  experience 
in  cattle  life,  by  one  of  our  American  critics — especially  in  comparing 
Herefords  and  Shorthorns.  This  is  not  true,  and  I  trust  will  never  be  so. 
As  responsible  to  a  Liberal  Government,  and  guiding  a  grand  country,  it^ 
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is,  above  all  things,  our  religious  duty  to  report  just  how  it  is  in  every 
case — no  colouring,  no  exaggeration,  and  no  understatement  of  anything 
whatsoever.  To  say  more,  is  unnecessary ;  to  say  less,  would  savour  of 
want  of  interest. 

The  Hereford,  1  repeat,  has  shown  an  uniformity  of  conduct  quite  ex- 
ceptionable along  with  the  Devon  ;  without  grain,  wintov  and  summer — 
bran  excepted,  and  the  usual  treat  after  calving.  The  Hereford  keeps  fat 
on  pasture  and  in  the  stable,  never  falling  off,  even  when  suckling.  Greedy 
enough,  no  doubt — down  to  the  horse  manure — not  a  specialty,  as  show- 
ing a  want  of  something,  but  a  consistent  looking  out  for  number  one. 
We  have  no  breed,  as  a  whole,  nor  individuals  among  breeds,  that  can  touch 
the  Hereford  in  maintaining  flesh  on  pasture.  Indeed,  we  have  cases  of 
too  much  tendency  to  covering  thu  ribs,  and  taking  from  the  calf ;  and 
a  peculiarity  of  their  build  is  the  being  deep  in  calf  and  not  showing  it, 
as  is  otherwise  in  most  other  breeds — the  calf  also  coming,  without  affect- 
ing tlie  mother's  appearance  much. 

The  fattening  steer,  from  the  Hereford  bull  and  Canadian  cow,  ia  quite 
characteristic.  The  marking  is  strong  and  unquestionable ;  the  build  is  a 
Hereford  in  almost  every  detail,  the  pig  ham  (as  age  advances),  the  round, 
compact  barrel,  longish  rumps,  deep  twist,  and  the  generpl  low,  chunky 
set  of  the  whole  f    imal. 

The  Shorthorn. — We  have  never  treated  one  ])reed  of  cattle  or  sheep 
differently  from  another,  unless  special  circumstances  demanded  it ;  thus 
then,  these  comparative  notes  are  the  more  valuable  and  reliable.  I  say 
this,  here,  because  Shorthorn  history,  with  us,  has  been  more  complicated 
than  with  other  cattle ;  not,  certainly,  by  reason  of  want  of  variety  in 
blood  and  family,  nor  everi  numbers,  to  make  a  good  average^for  wc 
have,  or  have  had,  plenty  of  both.  With  Shorthorn  leanings,  as  an  in- 
dividual, I  can  freely  and  fearlessly,  nevertheless,  record  how  Shorthorns 
have  conducted  themselves  with  us  for  seven  years. 

We  can  speak  highly  of  the  milking  properties — in  quantity  and  quality 
—  of  the  most  of  our  cows  of  this  breed,  making  good  calves,  or  reliable 
milkers,  as  the  case  may  have  been.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
sure  breeding  of  the  cows,  but  our  four  bulls,  in  these  years,  have  not 
given  satisfaction  in  this  respect.  Without  exception,  they  have  caused 
delay,  loss,  trouble,  and  extra  expense.  Why,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
—two  were  imported  and  two  Canadian  bred ;  none  were  ever  in  such  high 
flesh  as  those  of  some  other  herds ;  indeed  we  have  noted,  very  distinctly, 
that  those  bulls,  in  best  flesh — that  is,  on  the  heavy  side,  have  been  surer 
"1  getting  than   those  on  the  less  flesh  v  side,     r>ut,  and  1  desire  most 
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seriously,  to  make  this  "but,"  once  and  for  all,  understood,  we  have  never 
fed  Shorthorns  differently  from  others  ;  if  we  had  done  so,  this  would  be 
no  experimental  station.  Understand  what  I  mean  by  this.  If  we  have 
a  two-year-old  Shorthorn,  with  a  large  frame,  weighing  1,600  lbs.,  and  a 
Hereford,  exactly  of  the  same  age  and  of  a  somewhat  smaller  frame, 
weighing  1,500  I'w., — we  feed  them  according  to  weight  and  size, — a  little 
more  to  that  weighing  the  most ;  this  is  in  agreement  with  all  rules  of 
common  sense  as  well  as  with  science  and  physiology — not  breed,  because 
we  do  the  same  thing  with  individuals  of  the  like  breeds  :  But,  we  have 
never  fed  the  Shorthorn,  because  he  was  a  Shorthorn,  nor  the  Hereford, 
or  Aberdeen  Poll,  because  of  th.eir  kind.  This  is  the  true  experimental 
idea,  we  think.  If,  'tis  said,  the  choice  of  individual  bulls  was  bad,  then 
the  reply  is,  that  three  independent  judges  did  so  ;  if  management  by  want 
of  practical  knowledge  is  charged,  then  the  same  management  had  to  do 
with  the  other  bulls  that  have  stood  so  well.  If  the  Shorthorn  requires, 
on  an  average,  more  drawing-room  attention  than  other  beefing  breeds, 
then  it  had  better  be  acknowledged  at  once  and  I  don't  think  their  ad- 
mirers need  be  ashamed  of  the  fact. 

We  have  fattened  Shorthorn  grades,  Hereford  grades,  Devon  grades, 
Ayrshire  grades,  and  Galloway  grades  for  beef,  both  in  the  stall  and  on 
pasture,  and  nothing  equals  the  Shorthorn,  in  giving  that  stamp  to  pro- 
duce w^eight  in  the  shortest  time  on  Ontario  conditions — growth  of  youth 
on  good  pasture,  and  finishing  in  the  stall. 

The  Aberdeen  Poll. — We  hold  the  hor.our  of  having  introduced  this 
breed  to  Canada  as  put  by  Mr.  McDonald,  the  clever  author  of  "Food  from 
the  West,"  as  well  as  the  recent  work  on  Aberdeen  Polls,  and  who  is  also 
editor  of  "  The  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 

Our  experience,  thus  far,  is  somewhat  irregular :  Health  and  breeding 
have  been  very  good  ;  milking  sure,  in  moderate  quantity  and  rich,  with 
plenty  of  flesh  both  in  stall  and  on  pasture,  yet  we  have  to  record  an  in- 
definite sort  of  instability,  difficult  to  explain— I  speak  now  of  the  first  im- 
ported animals  and  their  progeny,  not  of  1881  purchases.  The  instability 
in  question  has  reference  to  a  coming  and  going  of  health,  especially  m 
summer,  as  indicated  by  change  of  coat  and  general  "  staring  "  of  the 
whole  animal,  as  if  going  through  a  course  of  medicine.  Individual  ani- 
mals of  any  class  often  do  so,  as  everybody  knows,  but  not  a  whole  liew 
of  one  kind.     There  has  been  no  sickness  actually. 

Some  of  the  indications  in  the  feeding,  etc.,   of  cattle,  gathered  by 
experiments  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  are  thus  aumuiarized:- 
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1.  Corn  fodder  newl}'  cut  and  drawn  from  the  field  wlien  green,  cut 
into  inch  lengths,  packed  into  a  common  rough  stone  root  cellar  half  un- 
der ground,  and  weighted  with  GOO  pounds  per  superficial  square  yard,  can 
be  preserved,  except  adjoining  such  a  wall,  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  con- 
dition fit  for  animal  food,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $i  per  ton,  exclusive  oi" 
cultivation. 

2.  In  competition  with  Swede  turnips,  ensilaged  corn  fodder  gave  fif- 
teen per  cent,  less  milk,  thirty  per  cent,  less  butter,  and  a  poorer  market- 
able butter  in  colour.  , 

8.  DamcKjed  Wheat  can  be  very  economically  used  in  tlie  fattening  of 
cattle.  Nine  [)Ounds  per  head  per  day,  gave  a  daily  increase  of  two 
pounds  per  head  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  4},c.  per  pound  to  the  live  weight. 

4.  Rice  Meal,  in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  gave  a  daily  increase  of  1-81 
pounds  per  head  per  day,  by  the  use  of  six  pounds  per  head  per  day,  at  a 
cost  of  about  seven  cents  per  pound. 

0.  Barley  Meal,  in  fattening  cattle,  requires  a  large  amount  of  other 
foods  in  association,  and  11^  pounds  per  head  per  day  gave  a  daily  in- 
crease of  2'14  pounds  per  head  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  seven  cents  per  pound 
live  weight. 

G.  Corn  Meal  took  the  highest  place  in  a  daily  rate  of  increase  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle;  nine  and  one-fourth  pounds  per  head  daily,  gave  2'31 
pounds  per  head  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  o^c.  per  pound  of  the  added  animal 
weight. 

7.  Pea  Meal  gave  the  second  best  daily  rate  of  increase  at  the  least  cost 
of  all  the  regular  cattle  feeding  grain.s.  Eight  and  one-haif  pounds  per 
head  daily  gave  a  rate  of  2'28  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per  pound  of 
the  weight  added  to  the  animal. 

<S.  A  pure  Ined  Shcrt-horn  steer  can  be  brought  to  a  weight  of  1,700 
ills,  when  one  month  under  two  3'ears  old,  (jr  a  daily  rate  of  increase  equ:\l 
to  2i^  poimds  per  day. 

9.  Hereford  grade  steer  calves  can  be  made  to  average  611  pounds  in 
°23S  day.s,  or  a  rate  of  2|  pounds  per  day. 

10.  Aberdeen  Poll  grade  steer  calves  can  be  made  to  average  720  lbs. 
in  '273  days,  or  a  rate  of  two  and  two-thirds  pounds  per  day. 

11.  During  winter  a  1,000  pound  steer  will  consume  daily  ten  pouml.s 
hay,  thirty-nine  pounds  turnips,  four  pounds  bran,  and  nine  pounds  of  a 
mixture  of  grain,  upon  which  it  will  add  2-11  pounds  to  its  live  weight. 

12  Jne  pound  of  added  weight  to  a  1,000  pound  steer  can  be  obtained 
ffoni  the  use  of  various  materials  that  contain  eleven  pounds  of  dry  sub- 
slances  chemically. 
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13.  By  a  large  variety  of  experiments  with  several  classes  of  cattle  and 
many  kinds  of  food,  we  find  the  actual  cost  of  adding  one  pound  to  the 
live  weight  of  a  1,000  pound  animal  is  six  cents  to  the  feeder  who  grows 
his  own  materials,  and  nearly  twelve  cents  when  the  food  is  bought  in 
the  regular  market,  manure  and  management  not  considered. 

14.  Sugar  Beet,  weight  for  w^eight  with  mangolds  and  turnips,  and,  in 
association  v/ith  equal  kinds  and  quantities  of  other  foods,  gave  the  high- 
est returns  in  feeding  cattle,  or  270  pounds  per  head  per  day. 

15.  i\I(i,ii(jolds  gave^2*3»S  pounds  per  head  per  day  under  similar  condi- 
tions to  the  sugar  beet. 

IG.  Tit  mips  (Swede)  added  230  pounds  per  day  tt)  the  average  steer 
that  weighed  1,061  pounds  under  conditions  similar  to  mangolds  and  sugar 
beet. 

17.  There  is  either  a  simple  natural  reason  or  a  hidden  chemical  one  in 
the  fact  that  by  the  use  of  less  grain  ;ind  more  roots,  cattle  gave  a  greater 
daily  return  in  live  weight.     See  special  chapter  herewith. 

18.  The  present  market  for  wool  and  mutton  in  Ontario  is  best  supplied 
to  the  profit  of  the  farmer  by  the  Shropshire  Down  shearling  grade, 
which  gives  annually  fourteen  per  cent,  more  value  than  any  other  in 
our  experience. 

IS).  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  annual  value  of  wool  and 
mutton  from  the  grades  of  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Merino,  Oxford  Down 
and  South  Down,  resulting  from  differences  in  weight  and  value  of  both 
products.  • 

20.  From  nearly  5,000  observations  the  following  notes  have  been  ob- 
tained as  evidence  of  peculiarities,  characteiistics  or  other  indications  of 
breeds  of  cattle  : 

(a)  That  there  is  no  such  class  as  a  '  general  purpose"  breed,  one  to  do  the 
best  for  the  dairyman  and  the  butcher. 

(h)  An'avei'age  cow  for  dairy  purposes  should  give  20  lbs.  milk  per  day 
during  200  days  every  year;  8  lbs.  of  cream  for  ever}'-  100  lbs.  of  milk; 
45  lbs.  of  butter  from  every  100  lbs.  of  cream,  and  fully  10  lbs.  of  cheese 
from  every  100  lbs.,  of  milk. 

(c)  Bulk,  volume,  or  per  cent,  of  cream,  is  no  safe  criterion  of  the 
quantity  of  butter  in  that  cream,  weigiit  alone  is  the  proper  mode  oi 
judging. 

(d)  Breed,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  food,  affects  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk,'jCrcam,  butter  and  cheese. 

(e)  In  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm  expeiience  the  Shortbcrn  is  an 
average  milker,  short  in  duration  per  season,  low  in  specitic  gravity,  hign 
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in  per  cent,  of  cream,  proportionately  high  in  butter,  and  also  high  in 
cheese  production.  The  grade  of  this  breed  approaches  the  nearest  of  any 
others  to  what  is  called  a  "general  pnrpose  cow." 

(/)  The  Aberdeen  Poll  is  low  in  quantity  of  milk  and  the  second  higli- 
est  of  any  in  specific  gravity.  The  grade  of  this  breed  is  much  improved 
in  milking  properties,  giving  a  greater  weight  of  cream,  though  a  lower 
per  cent,  of  it. 

(j/)  The  Hereford  is  not  more  prominent  than  the  Shorthorn  and  Aber- 
deen Poll  in  regard  to  milk,  except  in  proportion  of  butter  from  cream,  in 
which  it  is  highest.  The  grade  is  very  prominently  in  advance,  particu- 
larly in  proportion  of  cream,  but  one  of  the  lowest  in  cheese. 

(/(,)  The  Devon  is  most  di.stinct  in  highest  specific  gravity  of  milk,  and 
the  weight  of  cheese  from  milk.  We  havo  no  experience  with  the  grade 
of  this  breed. 

((')  The  Galloway  milk  appeal's  to  be  of  a  peculiar  texture — rich,  or  so 
small  in  butter  globules  as  to  rise  very  slowly  and  very  indistinct  in  the 
test  tube. 

(j)  The  Ayrshire  is  a  particularly  heavy,  long  milker,  giving  five*  times 
her  own  weight  per  season.  The  milk  is  somewhat  low  in  specific  gravity 
and  per  cent,  of  cream,  but  is  over  the  average  in  cheese  production.  The 
Ayrshire  grade  is  not  improved  in  any  respect  except  in  duration  of  milk- 
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(/(•)  The  Jersey  is  rennarkable  for  proportion  of  cream,  averaging  thirty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  giving  a  value  of  dairy  products,  incomparable  to  any 
other  breed  in  our  experience. 

{l)  The  Native,  or  Common  Cow  of  Ontario,  not  Canada  properly,  be- 
cause Quebec  in  particular  stands  distinct  in  her  class  of  dairy  cows,  takes 
a  high  place  in  value  of  annual  produce  for  ordinary  dairy  purposes,  and, 
along  with  the  Shorthorn  grade,  is  peculiarly  the  dairy  cow  for  the 
country. 

Shehp. — The  British  Isles  possess  at  least  twenty-five  distinct  breeds 
of  sheep,  all  of  considerable  interest — at  the  same  time  not  more  than 
S3veri  have  as  yet  taken  a  prominent  position  in  other  parts  of  the  world,, 
and  neceswarily,  to  those,  our  descriptions  will  apply. 

Sheep  are  classified  according  to  the  length  of  their  wool,  though  they 
differ  in  other  respects  as  much  as  in  wool ;  for  example,  long-woolled 
sheep  yield  a  heavy  fleece,  are  heavier  in  weight,  yield  a  somewh{i'>  coarse 
mutton,  deposit  fat  thickly  on  the  back,  have  white  faces  and  .egs,  are 
well  adapted  for  low-lying  and  rich  lands,  and  require  plenty  of  room. 
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Short-woollcd  sheep,  on  the  other  hand, yichl  a  liglitcr  fleece,  are  lighter 
in  weight,  supplying  mutton  of  high  quality.  Their  fat  and  lean  are 
better  mixed,  and  they  lay  on  much  inside  fat.  The  faces  and  legs  arc 
usually  brown.  They  are  naturally  fitted  for  high-lying  lands,  and  will 
bear  confinement  in  folds. 

Under  the  general  term  of  long-woolled  sheep  are  the  Leicester,  Cots- 
wold,  and  Lincoln ;  under  medium-woolled  are  the  Cheviot  and  Oxford 
Down  ;  and  short  woolled  embrace  the  Hampshire,  Lincolnshire,  Suutli 
Down,  and  Merino. 

There  is  no  other  domestic  animal  upon  which  climatic  influences  are, so 
great.  Pure-bred  animals,  of  any  of  the  distinct  breeds,  when  removed 
to  a  locality  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  quite  different,  will  in  tho 
course  of  two  or  three  generations  gradually  change  their  type.  The 
(juality  of  the  wool  is  dependent  upon  the  climate  and  soil,  not  less  than 
upon  the  bi'eed  of  sheep.  Generally  speaking,  the  native  sheep  of  a  district 
have  special  qualities,  the  result  of  climatic  influences,  which  render  them. 
improved  by  careful  selection  and  breeding,  or  by  crossing  with  some 
other  strain,  more  profitable  to  keep  in  that  district  than  any  other 
breed.  ,'" 

Irrespective  of  breed,  there  is  now-a-days,  a  certain  type  of  sheep  tliat 
we  look  for  to  fill  the  "  general  purpose  "  bill,  and  the  intelligent  reiidoi 
from  the  following  description  of  a  ram  will  find  how  near  it  comes  to 
something  between  the  Leicester  and  South  Down : 

With  respect  to  the  Ram. — His  head  should  be  fine  and  small ;  iiis 
nostrils  wide  and  expanded  ;  his  eyes  prominent  or  rather  bold  and 
daring  ;  his  ears  thin ;  his  collar  full  from  his  breast  and  shoulders,  hut 
tapering  gradually  all  the  way  to  where  the  neck  and  head  join,  wliich 
should  be  very  fine  and  graceful,  and  perfectly  free  from  any  coarse 
leather  lianging  down ;  the  shoulders  should  be  broad  and  full,  and  at 
the  same  time  joining  so  imperceptibly  to  the  collar  forward  and  the  chine 
backward,  as  not  to  leave  the  least  hollow  in  cithei-  place.  The  muscular 
development  (or  mutton  as  it  is  called)  upon  the  arm  and  fore  thigh  must 
come  quite  to  the  knee ;  the  legs  should  be  upright,  with  a  clear  fine  bone, 
and  from  the  kuee  and  hough  downwards  equally  clear  from  superfluou,s 
skin  and  coarse  hairy  wool ;  the  breast  sliovdd  be  broad,  and  advanced 
well  forward,  separating  widely  between  the  fore-limbs;  the  ciiest  should 
be  full  and  deep,  with  no  falling  in  behind  the  shoulders ;  the  back  anil 
loins  should  be  straight,  fiat  and  broad ;  the  ribs  rising  from  the  spine, 
with  a  fine  circular  arch  ;  the  belly  should  be  straight,  not  bagging ;  the 
quarters  long  and  full,  well  fleshed  down  to  the  hough  ;  the  houghs  should 
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stand  parallel,  neither  in  nor  out;  the  twist  or  junction  of  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  wide  and  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the  fore-arms,  so 
that  the  pillars  of  support  accord  in  duo  syninietiy  with  each  other,  well 
supporting  a  rounded  and  developed  volume  of  carcass.  I'hc  belt  should 
he  moderately  thin,  and  the  wool  fine,  bright,  and  soft. 

Foremost  among  the  long  wools  stands  the  Lincoln  on  account  of  the 
1,'icat  weight,  and  the  lustrous  character  of  its  fleece.  The  native  sheep 
(if  the  district  of  Lincoln  Heath  and  wold  were  originally  crossed  with 
the  Leicester  and  have  been  much  improved,  not  only  in  weight  and 
(juulitv  of  wool,  but  weight  of  carcass,  symmetry,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and 
early  maturity  have  also  been  improved.  With  this  understanding  the 
following  is  a  description  of  the  old  stamp  of  Lincoln  : 

The  head  is  small,  compact,  and  hornless  ;  the  face  of  moderate  length, 
and,  to  use  a  sculptor's  phrase,  neatly  outlined  and  chiselled  ;  the  lips 
being  thin  and  definite,  and  the  space  between  the  nostrils  narrow  but 
sharp.  The  face  should  be  dashed  wnth  brownish  grey  ;  the  forehead,  the 
eavs,  and  the  space  between  the  ears  well  covered  with  wool.  The  eye 
should  be  clear  and  bright,  but  not  prominent.  The  neck  should  have 
a  graceful  tourniire,  thin  at  its  junction  with  the  head,  but  enlarging 
towards  the  shoulders  and  chest.  The  breast  should  be  prominent,  wide, 
and  deep.  The  set-on  of  the  .shoulder  blades  should  be  oblique,  and  the 
libs  .should  arch  boldly,  so  as  to  produce  a  well-barrelled  carcass.  The 
loin  should  be  broad  and  flat,  the  rump  long  and  broad,  the  tail  set-on 
high,  that  is,  on  a  level  with  the  back,  tiie  hips  wide,  and  close  up  to  tlie 
last  rib  on  each  side.  The  belly  should  be  well  supported  and  straight, 
and  a^:o  covered  with  m'ooI.  The  limbs  ^should  be  far  apart,  muscular, 
and  full ;  the  .shanks  clean,  fine  boned,  well  knit,  and  covered  with  shoro 
woolly  hair  of  a  rusty  grey  or  brown  tint.  The  fleece  should  be  short, 
close,  fine,  curled  and  free  from  kemps  or  projecting  hairs. 

Let  as  next  turn  to  the  Cheviot  sheep,  now  improved  by  crossing  with 
the  Leicesters.  The  head  is  bare  and  clean,  the  ears  are  rather  long,  the 
I  haffion  somewhat  convex,  and  the  jaws  are  considerably  elongated  ;  the 
tace  formerly  dusky,  as  were  also  the  limbs,  is  now  white.  The  neck  is 
lull  and  round,  the  chest  opevi,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  body  round 
and  full.  The  legs  are  clean,  and  clad  with  wool  to  the  knee  joints  and 
hocks.  The  fleece  is  of  a  medium  length,  close-set  and  fine,  and  should 
he  equal  in  point  of  quality  on  every  part ;  it  is,  however,  apt  to  be  curled 
about  the  shoulders,  and  coarser  on  the  hips,  tail,  and  belly,  than  else- 
where ;  but  in  the  improved  stocks  a  great  difference  takes  place. 
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They  have  no  horns,  white  faces  and  legs,  forward  loose  shouhlera,  a 
heavy  head,  with  a  large  neck  and  sinking  dewlap;  the  bones  large,  and 
the  carcass  long  and  coarse  ;  the  hack  long  and  hollow,  with  flat  ribs,  hut 
good  loins  and  a  deep  belly;  the  hind(iuartcr  broad  and  the  loo's 
standing  wide  apart.  The  pelt  was  particularly  thick,  and  the  fleece  con- 
sisted of  very  long  combi-ig  wool,  of  a  rather  coarse  quality,  weighinf^ 
generally  from  12  to  14  lbs.  on  the  wethers  and  from  8  to  10  lbs.  on  the 
ewes.  The  flesh  was  coarse-grained  and  inferior  to  the  mutton  of  the 
New  Leicester,  and  particularly  so  to  that  of  the  small  short-wool  breeds ; 
but  it  frequently  reached  the  weight  of  35  lbs.  per  quarter;  and  fat 
wethers  generally  averaged  25  lbs. 

The  Cotswold. — Another  variety  of  long-woolled  sheep  used  to  be 
found  on  the  Cotswold  Hills.  They  had  lived  there  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  from  the  earliest  periods  of_^English  history  had  been  celebrated 
for  the  length  and  fineness  of  their  fleece,  for  their  hardiness  of  constitu- 
tion, for  their  breeding  qualities,  and  the  ewes  as  being  excellent  nurses. 
They,  too,  have  latterly  been  crossed  with  the  Leicesters,  the  Lincoln^, 
and  others  ;  the  value  of  the  cross,  however,  greatly  depends  on  the  situ- 
ation of  the  farm,  the  selection  of  the  individuals,  and  whether  it  will  be 
most  advantageous  for  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  carcass  or  the  fleoce, 
The  cross  with  a  Southdown  and  Cotswold  is  now  in  such  high  estimation, 
that  there  is  every  chance  of  its  soon  being  established  as  a  separate 
breed. 

The  Leicesters. — There  are  two  types  of  these  :  the  English  Leicester 
and  Border  Leicester.  The  former  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  100 
years,  the  name  of  Bakewell  being  very  famous  in  connection  with  this 
breed  in  the  last  century.  Bakewell  did  something  in  the  improvement, 
of  horses,  and  not  a  little  among  cattle,  but  his  fame  will  always  stand 
highest  on  having  given  England  her  great  mutton  producer. 

Mr.  Bakewell  regarded  symmetry  and  aptitude  to  fatten  as  first-rate 
qualities  ;  he  found  these  to  be  inherent  in  small,  not  in  large,  heavy- 
b^ned  sheep,  which  latter  consumed  an  extravagant  abundance  of  food 
without  returning  an  adequate  profit;  whereas  the  smaller  sheep  ho  found 
to  increase  more  rapidly  in  weight,  proportionately,  even  upon  a  less  con- 
sumption of  diet.  His  experience  had  also  taught  him  another  point,  viz,, 
that  sheep  carrying  a  heavy  fleece  had  always  less  aptitude  to  fatten,  and 
were  far  slower  in  ripening,  than  those  whose  fleece  was  moderate  ;  and 
he  considered  symmetry  and  early  ripening  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  in  the  fleece.  In  short,  he  considered  *^^hat  the 
value  of  the  carcass  was  the^first  object^to  be  attended  to  in  breeding  of 
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sheep  ;  and  he  looked  upon  the  fleece  as  of  secondary  importance — not 
that  the  lo.ss  of  two  or  three  pounds  in  the  fleece  was  not  an  object,  but 
still  he  thought  that  if  to  preserve  this  the  farmer  not  only  lost  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  mutton  by  it,  but  had  to  feed  his  sheep  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen months  longer  than  he  ought,  he  would  pay  dearly  for  his  three 
pounds  of  wool  extra.  Mr.  Bakewell  was  right  ;  and  on  these  principles 
he  addressed  himself  to  his  task. 

The  improved  Leicesters  are  not  adapted  for  a  scanty  pasturage,  over, 
which  the  sheep  must  travel  all  day  in  order  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  They  require  a  good,  or  at  least  moderate  soil,  and  on  this  they 
fatten  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  are  consequently  very  profitable  to 
the  breeder.  If  in  the  establishment  of  this  breed  Mr.  Bakewell  erred,  it 
was  in  the  very  little  regard  he  paid  to  the  wool,  in  which*his  immediate 
followers  imitated  him,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  prefer  sheep  with  bad 
fleeces  to  those  with  good,  a.s  if  a  fine  and  perfect  carcass  and  good  wool 
were  incompatible  with  each  other.  But  this  false  notion  is  now  correct- 
ed, and  the  fleece  obtains  its  due  share  of  attention. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  mutton  of  the  improved  Leicesters, 
we  do  not  estimate  it  so  highly  as  that  of  some  of  the  short-woolled  breeds. 
When  not  over  fat,  it  is  tender  and  juicy,  but  destitute  of  high  flavour  ; 
but  when  fattened  to  a  high  degree,  the  interstices  of  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles  are  replete^with  fat  in  such  a  manner  that  the  line  of  distinction 
between  fat  and  lean  is  almost,  as  it  were,  lost  ;  the  carcass  appears  to  be 
a  muss  of  fat,  and  is  anything  but  attractive.  Besides,  such  meat  is  not 
profitable  to  the  purchaser,  though  it  may  be  to  the  cook.  We  admit, 
however,  that  it  is  tho. grazier's  fault  if  he  carries  the  fattening  process 
beyond  the  point  at  which  he  ought  to  stop,  whether  he  regards  his  own 
profit  or  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  It  is  the  character  of  the  breed  to 
ripen  early  and  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  sheep  are  in  a  proper  condition 
for  tiic  butcher,  the  grazier,  instead  of  wasting  more  food  upon  them, 
should  get  rid  of  them,  and  commence  the  feeding  of  another  lot,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  their  turn  aa  soon  as  ready. 

It  is  for  the  accumulation  of  outside  fat  that  tho  Leicesters  are  chiefly 
remarkable.  They  have  comparatively  little  loose  inside  fat  or  tallow — a 
point  of  some  consequence  to  the  butcher,  who  deems  this  as  adding  to  his 
profit.  By  way  of  a  counterbalance,  however,  the  smallness  of  the  head, 
the  thinness  of  the  pelt,  and  the  general  greater  weight  of  the  carcass  than 
the  a])pearano.e  of  the  animal  would  indicate,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Whatever  it  may  be  to  the  butcher,  "  this  diminution  of  offal 
is  advantageous  to  the  grazier ;  for  it  shows  a  disposition  to  form  fat  out- 
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wardly,  and  is  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  quickno33  of  im- 
provement."    In  this  latter  quality  the  new  Leicesters  ai'e  unrivalled. 

The  new  Leicesters,  with  all  their  good  qualities,  are  net  a  hardy  race, 
neither  are  they  so  prolific  as  many  other  breeds.  The  ewes  seldom  pro- 
duce t'uns,  nor  indeed  did  the  founders  of  this  stock  (leem  the  production 
of  twins  desirable.  They  aimed  at  bringing  forward  the  lamb  as  early  as 
possible,  and  rightly  considered  that  few  ewes  could  produce  two  such 
lambs  as  would  meet  with  their  wi.shes  and  realize  their  object.  The 
fact,  moreover,  is,  that  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  the  establishment 
of  a  race,  the  vital  energies  of  which  were  to  be  exhibited  in  the  attain- 
ment of  early  maturity  and  in  the  quick  accumulation  of  fat,  while  pro- 
ductive of  the  results  aimed  at,  necessarily  entailed  counterbalancing  de- 
ficiencies. A  tendency  to  ''apid  fattening  and  early  ripeness  is  not  co- 
existent, as  a  general  rule,  with  great  fertility.  In  this  point,  then,  the 
now  Leicesters  are  defective,  but  less  .so  than  formerly.  Still  the  ewes  do 
not  yield  any  great  abundance  of  milk,  and  the  lambs  are  tender,  delicate, 
and  unfitted  to  endure  any  great  inclemency  of  weather. 

Such,  then,  are  the  new  Leicesters,  to  which  so  many  other  breeds  owe 
their  improvement  by  crossing  :  indeed,  if  we  limit  our  attention  to  this 
]iart  alone  of  their  history,  the  benefits  resulMug  from  them  will  be  found 
as  important  as  they  are  extensive.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  na- 
turalize the  Leicesters  on  coarse,  lean  pastures,  on  wilds,  heaths,  and 
mountains,  they  wovdd  rapidly  degenerate,  and  few  of  their  lan^bs,  with 
the  best  care,  would  survive  the  winter  ;  but,  as  in  the  instancts  of  the 
Cheviots,  the  hardy  mountain  sheep  may  derive  no  trifling  improvement 
from  a  cross,  and  that  too  without  a  loss  of  hardiness. 

The  true  type  of  the  breed  is  as  follows :  The  head  should  be  horn- 
less, long,  small,  tapering  towards   Lhe  mu/zle,  and  projecting   horizon- 
tally forward.     The  eyes  promin,no,  but  with  a  quiet  expression.     The 
oars  thin,  rather  long,  and  directed  backward.     The  neck  full  and  broad 
at  its  base,  wheve  it  proceeds  from  the  chest,  so  that  there  is,  with  the 
slightest  possible  elevation,  one  continued  horizontal  line  from  the  rump 
to  the  poll.     The  breast  broad  and  round,  and  no  uneven  or  angular  for- 
mation where  the  shoulders  join  either  the  n^ck  or  the  back  ;  pari.cularly 
no  risintr  '  f  the  withers,   or  hollow   behind   the  situation  of  the  hones, 
The  arm  fleshy  through  its  whole  extent,  and  even  down   to  the  knee. 
The  bones  of  the   leg  small,  standing  wide  apart ;  no  looseness  of  skin 
about  them,   and  comparatively  bare  of  wool.     The  chest  and  barrel  a. 
once  deep  and  round,  the  ribs  forming  a  considereble  arch  from  the  spin*-' 
so  as  in  some  cases,  and  especially  when  the  animal  is  in  good  condition. 
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to  make  the  apparent  width  of  the  chest  even  greater  than  the  depth. 
The  barrel  ribbed  well  home;  no  irregulai'ity  of  line  on  the  back  or  belly, 
but  on  the  sides  ;  the  carcass  very  gradually  diminishing  in  width  toward 
the  rump.  The  quarters  long  and  full,  and,  as  with  the  fore-legs,  the 
muscles  extending  down  to  the  hock  ;  the  thighs  also  wide  andfuU.  The 
legs  of  a  moderate  length ;  the  skin  also  moderately  thin,  but  soft  and 
elastic,  and  covered  with  a  good  (\uantity  of  white  wool. 

The  Border  Leicester,  not  different  in  blood,  but  the  improved  English 
Leicester  changed  in  size,  somewhat  in  form  and  other  points,  as  brought 
about  by  physical  condition  and  management  in  the  country  having  the 
"Borders"  between  England  and  Scotland  as  their  home.  They  are 
larger  than  the  English  type,  with  a  whiter  fiice  and  smaller  head,  and  an 
unusually  fine  bone,  as  contrasted  with  the  weight  of  carcass.  They  are 
clean  in  the  jaws,  with  a  full  eye,  thin  ears,  and  placid  countenance.  Their 
backs  are  straight,  broad  and  flat;  the  ribs  arched,  the  belly  carried  very 
.'ight,  so  that  they  present  nearly  as  straight  a  line  below  as  above  ;  the 
chest  wide,  the  skin  very  irellow,  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  fleece  of 
Ic.ng,  soft  wool. 

The  Cheviot. — The  Cheviot  hills,  between.  England  and  Scotland,  have 
long  held  a  peculiar  breed  of  this  name,  which  can  contest  in  hardiness 
and  mutton  ([uality  with  the  Black  Face  of  Scotland.  They  are  hornless, 
and  faces  and  legs  in  general  white ;  foi'merly  the  prevailing  colour  of  the 
face  was  black,  but  repeated  crossing  with  the  Leicester  have  made  both 
face  and  legs  white.  The  best  have  a  fine  open  countenance,  with  lively 
prominent  eye ;  the  bod}'  is  long,  the  fore  quarter  wanting  in  depth  at  the 
breast  and  breadth  both  there  and  on  the  chine.  The  legs  are  fine,  clear, 
and  small  bone,  the  pelt  thin,  with  moderate  weight  of  coarse  wool  fleece  ; 
their  nuitton  is  excellent. 

The  Oxford  Down. — The  Oxford  Downs  are  a  fine  breed  of  sheep,  like 
the  Slu  opshires  of  comparatively  modern  introduction.  The}'  have  been 
carefully  bred  as  a  distinct  breed  for  more  than  thirty  years.  They  have 
large,  handsome  fiamcs,  like  the  Cotswolds,  but  with  a  black  or  grey  face, 
closer  \\ool,  and  firmer  and  better  quality  of  mutton.  This  breed  owes  its 
introduc'.tion  to  Mr.  Swynham,  of  Whitchurch,  Hants,  who  about  the  year 
1S30  commenced  to  cross  with  a  Cotswold  ram  (the  old  Cotswold  as  im- 
proved by  the  Leicester)  and  his  Shropshire  Down  ewes — the  object  in 
view  being  to  have  an  animal  which  would  come  to  early  maturity  with 
large  cji.rcass,  good  fleece,  and  yet  which  would  possess  the  hardy  Jiarac- 
teristi  ,s  of  the  Shropshire  Downs 
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They  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  have  a  gi-eat  propensity  to  fatten, 
arising  chiefly  from  their  wide  frame,  quietude,  and  open  texture  of  flesh, 
which  is  of  quick  growth,  and  consequently  expands  itself  more  rapidly 
than  in  sheep  of  other  qualities;  but  they  do  not  possess  that  exactness  of 
form  peculiar  to  smaller  animals,  thougli  they  have  a  better  carriage.  For 
many  years  the  male  auimals  have  been  eagerly  sought  after,  with  a  view 
to  increase  the  size  and  frame  of  other  long-wooled  breeds.  In  many  re- 
spects these  sheep  approach  the  Cotswolds,  and  are  said  by  their  admirers 
to  yi<'id  finer  grained  meat. 

/  mong  the  first  introductions  of  this  breed  to  Canada  were  those  of 
187G,  by  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm,  and  now  they  are  spreading 
rapidly. 

Hampshire  Down, —These  have  recently  been  much  improved  in 
frame,  quality  and  early  maturing.  Their  fine,  lengt-hy  carcasses,  full  of 
lean  flesh,  are  much  esteemed  in  England ;  the  lambs  arc  saiJ  to  obtain  a 
greater  weight  than  those  of  any  other  breed  at  the  same  age.  The  face 
is  dark,  about  black,  wide  head  and  long,  Roman  nose,  considerable  bone, 
and  nice  short  wool.  They  are  esentially  a  make-up  from  Southdown  and 
Cotswold — in  their  hardiness,  colour,  wool  and  mutton  resembling  the  one, 
and  in  their  size  the  other,  having  the  early  maturing  of  the  Leicester 
through  the  improved  Cotswold,  as  well  as  the  South  Down. 

Shropshiue  Downs,  or  "  Shrops,"  as  their  admirers  prefer  to  call  them, 
because  they  consider  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Down  blood,  but 
this  is  disputed  ;  they  are  a  comparatively  new  breed,  having  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  South  Down,  but  heavier  in  carcass  and  fleece.  The 
frame  is  long,  wide,  and  deep,  with  plenty  of  lean  flesh,  with  a  robust  con- 
stitution and  aptitude  to  fatten.  In  quality  of  mutton  they  are  excelled 
only  by  the  South  Downs  and  some  of  the  mountain  breeds.  The  ewes 
are  excellent  mothers  and   prolific;    colour  of  face   and   legs,  black  or 

giey. 

The  South  Down. — As  every  prominent  long-woolled  breed  has  been 
improved  by  the  Leicester,  so  every  Down  must  bow  to  the  South  Down 
for  a  similar  reason.  They  were  materially  improved  and  brought  to 
their  present  perfection  by  John  Ellman,  of  Clyde,  who  says  they  should 
have  the  head  small  and  hornless,  the  face  speckled  or  grey,  the  under 
jaw  fine  and  thin,  and  the  whole  space  betwen  the  ears  well  protected 
with  wool ;  the  eye  full  and  bright ;  the  neck  thin  towards  the  head,  but 
enlarging  towards  the  shoulders,  and  there  broad  and  high  ;  the  chest 
wide,  deep,  and  projecting  between  the  forelegs ;  the  shoulders  level  with 
the  back,  bowing  outwai-ds  from  the  top  to  the  breast,  leaving  room  for  a 
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springing  rib  beneath  ;  the  rib  coming  out  horizontally  from  the  spine, 
and  the  last  rib  projecting  more  than  the  rest ;  the  back  flat  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  tail;  the  loin  broad  and  flat;  the  hips  wide;  the  belly  as 
straight  as  the  back  ;  the  legs  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  fine  without 
weakness,  and  of  a  speckled  or  dark  colour  ;  the  belly  well  protected  v/ith 
wool,  the  wool  coming  down  before  and  behind  to  the  knee,  and  short, 
close,  curled,  fine,  and  free  from  spiry  projecting  fibres ;  the  flesh  fine- 
grained, and  of  excellent  flavour. 

A  good  South  Down  carries  more  meat  in  proportion  to  the  offal  than 
does  any  of  the  other  short- woolled  varieties.  They  are  very  hardy,  grand 
foragers,  and  comparatively  free  from  diseases  in  consequence  very  much 
of  the  character  of  the  chalk  soils  of  the  Down  hills.  In  size  and  weight 
of  wool  they  are  inferior  to  the  other  Downs,  but  are  early  maturers,  good 
nurses  and  prolific. 

The  Merino. — We  have  these  from  Spain  and  France,  the  French 
being  considerably  the  larger.  They  are  spiral  horned  white  face  and 
legs,  fin?  bone  and  a  fine  clear  pelt.  The  wool  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
weighs  heavy  ;  the  best  fleeces  have  a  dark  brown  tinge  on  the  surface, 
almost  amounting  to  black,  which  is  formed  by  dust  adhering  to  the 
greasy,  yolky  projection  of  the  pile,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rich  white 
colour  underneath,  which,  with  the  rosy  hue  of  the  skin,  denotes  high 
proof. 

This  breed  is  highly  valued  in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  but  aa 
yet  has  no  place  in  Canada  or  even  in  Britain.  So  much  have  the  Amer- 
icans done  that  these  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  an  American  Merino.  They 
are  not  mutton  sheep,  although  their  cross,  well  done  to,  has  made  both 
weight  and  quality  at  the  Ontario  Experimental  Farm.  The  length  and 
thickness  of  wool,  evenness  and  firmness  of  staple,  that  looseness  of  skin 
and  wool  everywhere  go  to  make  an  American  Merino. 

BEEEDS  OF  HORSES  FOE  THE  FAEM. 

No  horses  were  found  either  in  America  or  Australia  when  those  con- 
tinents were  first  discovered.  Now,  on  the  almost  boundless  prairies  of 
South  America,  immense  herds,  numbering  many  thousands,  are  to  be  met 
with.  These  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  are  the  descendants  of  a  race  of 
Spanish  horses,  who  escaped  from  domestication.  On  becoming  emanci- 
pated they  bred  and  congregated  in  herds.  The  horse  is  now  to  be  met 
with  in  every  habitable  country,  except  Lapland  and  Greenland,  in  the 
region  of  eternal  snow. 
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The  horses  of  Europe,  like  the  inhabitants,  arc  of  mixed  lineage.  The 
Russian  horse  is  of  a  small  stature,  hardy  and  muscular,  capable  of  great 
endurance,  inured  by  exposure  to  the  hardship  of  a  rigorous  climate  and 
the  privations  of  an  innutritions  and  scanty  fare.  'J'lic  Italian  horses  of 
the  present  day  are  widely  diversified  in  character  ;  many  are  powerful 
and  well  shaped,  whilst  others  are  of  a  light  and  weedy  character.  Durinij 
the  middle  ages  large  numbers  were  imported  into  England  for  military 
])urposes,  and  no  doubt  became  mixed  with  the  native  races.  The  Spanisli 
horse  is  small  and  has  a  strong  dash  of  African  blood.  For  many  years 
large  numbers  of  Norman-French  horses  have  been  imported  into  England. 

The  first  stud-book  published  in  England  bears  date  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1808,  the  second  volume  of  which  did  not  appear  till  1822.  Dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes,  the  "  horses  "  of  1808  had  become  "  racehorses"  in 
1822.  From  this  slender  beginning  all  the  stud  and  herd  books  now  ex- 
tant trace  their  origin.  From  the  date  of  the  Roman  invasion  the  native 
race  of  English  horses  became  much  mixed  in  blood  from  a  small  Eastern 
breed  supplied  to  them  principally  through  the  medium  of  Jewish  dealers. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  warriors  preferred  the  powerful  black  race  of  Germany 
as  representative  of  the  Flemish  breed.  The  Normans,  who  were  skilled 
horsemen,  imported  the  best  animals  their  country  could  produce  for  the 
use  of  their  soldiers.  And  as  all  horses  used  for  war  purposes  durijig  the 
middle  ages  were  entire,  they  rapidly  influenced  the  native  breed  of  the 
country. 

Although  the  indigenous  breed  of  middle  England  differed  somewhat  in 
size  from  those  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  yet  the  improvement  of  both 
was  derived  from  a  common  ancestry.  Both  the  improved  Clydesdale  and 
the  modern  Shire  horses  were  built  up  through  the  infusion  of  Flcnii.sh 
blood.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  between  Scotland 
and  the  low  countries,  and  in  those  days  of  barter  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  Scottish  merchants  would  sometimes  accept  horses  in  exchange  for 
goods. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  later  improvement  of  draught  horses 
in  England  was  principally  effected  through  the  importation  of  a  race  of 
black  horses  from  Holland  and  Belgium. 

The  improvement  of  the  horse  in  this  country  is  now  a  matter  of  record 
and  history.  It  has  silently,  and  with  no  little  rapidity  been  going  for- 
ward for  more  than  a  century,  till  we  have  attained  a  race  of  animals 
which  probably  equal  those   of  any  other  country  for  adaptedness  to 
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draught,  the  road,  and  the  saddle.  This  improvement  has  been  mainly 
Itrought  about  by  the  importation  of  some  of  the  best  and  stoutest  of  the 
EnijVish.  blood.  In  breeding  from  tiiese  for  purpo.ses  of  utility,  particular 
reference  has  been  paid  to  strength,  endurance  and  speed.  The  world  ha.s 
not  seen  their  equal.  No  norses  surpass  our  best  four  mile  pacers  ;  none 
equal  our  trotters.  Tt  would  Ite  a  superfluous  task  to  attempt  enumer- 
ating all  the  imported  horses  that  have  contributed  to  this  improvement. 
Each  good  animal  has  done  something. 

Besides  our  unsurpassed  blood  horses  we  have  othei-s  derived  from  va- 
rious sources,  and  especially  from  the  different  English  breeds,  all  of  which 
aiL'  variously  com)/oundcd,  with  the  first  and  with  each  other.  On  our 
north-eastern  frontier  the  Canadian  prevails,  a  bastard  but  not  degener- 
ate race,  made  uj)  of  the  French,  Norman,  and  the  Engli.sh  or  Ameri- 
can. At  the  extreme  south  and  west,  we  have  tlie  liorse  of  Spanish 
oi'kjin,  obtained  in  his  domestic  .state  in  Florida  and  Louisiana ;  and  from 
another  branch  of  the  Spanish  are  descended  the  wild  horses  of  Mexico 
and  the  more  northern  prairies.  These  are  diversified  in  character,  and 
crenorally  pos-se.ss  medium  size  and  merit.  The  Coiiestoga,  a  heavy  road- 
ster and  draught  horse  of  fine  symmetr}'^  and  great  power,  is  principally 
reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  used  for  the  team  atid  truck.  He  is  an 
amalgamation  of  seveial  breeds  but  probably  owes  a  share  of  his  charac- 
ter to  the  Flemisli  horse,  for  which  there  was  a  decided  partiality  among 
the  numerous  German  emigrants  of  that  State.  Several  varieties  of 
[mim  are  to  be  found  in  diilerent  sections  but  principally  among  the 
French,  the  half-breed,  and  the  Indian.s  upon  the  frontiers,  who  have 
bred  a  stunted  race  fi'om  the  Canadian  or  wild  horse  and  such  others  as 
could  survive  the  hard  usage  and  scanty  winter  food  afforded  by  nature 
and  their  rude  hu.sbandry.  Many  of  these  have  considerable  beauty  and 
symmetry,  and  are  fleet,  liardy,  and  spirited. 

The  Sulf'olk  Punck  is  distinguished  by  the  colour,  which  is  chestnut, 
"ften  merging  into  a  dark  sorrel,  the  mane  and  tail  being  frequently  of  a 
light  or  silvery  shade.  They  seldom  exceed  sixteen  hands  in  height.  The 
breed  has  been  vastly  improved  within  the  last  twenty  years.  They 
i^ve  compact  and  well  shaped,  legs  tolerably  free  from  hair,  but  rather  in- 
dined  to  be  round  in  the  bone.  They  are  active  and  well  adapted  for 
ploughing  and  other  farm  work.  Many  find  their  way  to  London,  where 
they  are  used  in  brewers'  drays  and  other  heavy  work.  They  are  gener- 
ally reputed  as  being  trustworthy  at  a  steady  pull,  at  which  they  will 
again  and  again  renew  their  exertions.  They  are  reputed  to  be  of  Norman- 
Irench  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  been  at  fiist  introduced  into  the  East- 
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em  Counties  by  Norman  invaders.  Crossing  witli  other  varieties  has 
been  tried,  but  the  result  has  (yenerally  been  disappointing.  The  pure 
breed,  except  on  the  home  farms  of  noblemca  and  large  landed  proprietors 
has  not,  however,  made  much  progress  beyond  its  native  district.  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  good  specimpus 
for  importation.  Those  have  frequently  realized  high  prices.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  stud-book,  and  the  fostering  cave  of  a  vigilant  executive,  will 
tend  to  improve  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  breed. 

llie  Cleveland  Bay  may  be  considered  more  of  a  carriage  than  an  agri- 
cultural horse.  The  breed  takes  its  name  from  the  rich  valloy  of  Cleve- 
land on  the  river  Tees,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  The 
prevailing  and  most  fashionable  colour  is  bay,  with  black  legs.  Mam- 
are  sixteen  hands  and  upwards.  They  are  particularly  active,  hardy,  ami 
of  great  endurance.  For  general  tillage  purposes,  on  light  soils  they  can 
not  be  surpassed.  It  is  generally  suf)posed  the  breed  was  established  by 
mating  the  blood  horse  with  the  native  mares  of  the  district.  By  still 
crossing  the  Cleveland  mares  with  the  thoroughbred,  most  of  the  fine  car- 
riage horses  in  the  country  are  produced.  Those  with  more  bone  and 
strength,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  style  and  action,  are  in  great  de- 
mand in  London  and  the  large  provincial  towns  for  spring-carts  and  light 
vans,  used  in  the  speedy  despatch  of  merchandise.  1'he  thoroughbred 
stallion  and  the  Cleveland  mare  form  a  good  alliance,  and  many  valuable 
weight-carrying  hunters  are  now  thus  bred  in  these  days.  But  a  weight- 
carrier  is  of  little  use  unless  he  can  go  at  a  racing  pace  for  a  burst  of 
twenty  minutes,  aiid  successive  crosses  of  pure  blood  are  needed  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  speed  and  endurance.  When  carried  too  far,  sub- 
stance and  strength  are  at  length  sacrificed. 

The  Clydesdale. — This  breed  derives  its  name  from  a  district  of  consid- 
erable extent,  through  which  the  river  Clyde  winds  its  course.  Taking 
Glasgow  as  a  centre,  the  country  for  miles  in  every  direction,  is  teeming 
with  an  industrial  i)opulation.  The  haughs  of  Clyde  are  celebrated  far 
and  wide  for  the  superior  excellence  of  their  pastures  ;and  here  the  breed 
has  long  been  located,  and  then  fostered  and  improved  through  the  en- 
ergy and  intelligence  of  those  interested  and  engaged  in  the  business  ot 
agriculture.  No  district  can  vie  with  that  of  Clydesdale  in  the  care  be- 
stowed on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  management  o'  the  horse,  and  th;^ 
labour  has  not  proved  unfruitful  to  those  interested  in  the  noble  animal. 
A  visit  to  the  Glasgow  Stallion  Show  will  well  repay  the  student.  The 
prevailing  colours  o^  the  breed  are  black,  brown,  and  bay.  A  grey  some- 
times makes  its  appearance ;  but  a  stallion  of  that  colour,  however  perfect 
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ia  form,  would  scarcely  be  used  for  stud  purposes.  The  average  stature 
13  about  IG  hands;  they  are  rather  long  in  the  body.  In  the  best  speci- 
mens the  head  is  lean,  eyes  full  and  prominent,  neck  well  arched,  and  of 
moderate  length  ;  shouldei-s  oblique,  chest  wide,  legs  placed  well  outside 
the  body,  flat  and  muscular,  with  abundance  of  straight,  soft,  silky  feath- 
ering; ribs  deep  and  well  sprung,  hocks  clean  and  strong.  One  of  the 
chief  essentials  in  a  draught  hoi'sc  is  freedom  of  action.  In  this  respect 
the  Clydesdales  are  superior  to  most  other  breeds  ;  they  step  out  freely 
with  the  long,  slinging  gait  peculiar  to  the  race.  They  are  higli  mettled  ; 
and,  except  from  the  results  of  neglect  and  unkind  treatment,  are  usually 
free  from  vice.  When  u.sed  in  one-horse  carts,  as  they  generally  are 
throughout  Scotland,  no  other  breed  of  horses  can  accomplish  an  equal 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  The  breed  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
commands  high  prices.  Through  the  united  exertions  of  a  number  of 
patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  breed,  a  society  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  b  ^ers  and 
purchasers,  by  means  of  a /SfucZ  5ooA.*,  in  which  all  animals  oi  aithentic 
pedigree  can  be  registered  at  a  small  cost.  Thi.s  will  no  doubt  <  ,cly  en- 
hance their  value,  and  enable  the  intelligent  brce<ler  to  pursue  his  voca- 
tion with  greater  certainty  of  success. 

Ike,  Shire  Horse. — Ancient  tradition  accords  to  the  rich  fen  land  dis- 
tricts of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge  a  distinct  race  of  black 
horses,  of  tall  stature  and  massive  form.  Animals  of  similar  characteristic 
type,  though  varying  in  size  (tlie  probable  result  of  a  change  of  soil  and 
climate),  were  spread  over  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Warwick,  Stafford, 
Leicester.  Derby,  and  Nottingham.  Early  historical  records  furnish  de- 
scriptive particulars  of  a  similar  breed  inhabiting  Germany,  Holland  and 
Belgium.  They  were  well  known  and  extensively  used  by  theRomans  for 
military  purposes  ;  during  the  Roman  invasion  and  occupation,  no  doubt,. 
large  numbers  were  brought  over  to  England,  and  became  mixed  with 
the  native  races.  The  breed  appears  to  have  thriven  best  in  a  country 
of  rank  pasture  and  soft  marshy  soil. 

The  old  English  black  horse  was  a  heavy,  coarse  animal,  with  wide 
loin,  powerful  quarters,  and  immense  bone,  generally  inclined  to  be  round, 
with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  the  legs  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  coarse 
liair.  Their  colour  w^as  generallyof  a  sooty  black,  with  almost  invariably 
white  markings  on  the  legs  and  a  small  white  star  on  the  forehead.  They 
were  of  a  sluggish  temperament.  Their  short,  steep  pasterns  and  upright 
shoulders  were  fatal  to  that  freedom  of  action  so  desirable  a  quality  in. 
•Qodem  draught  horses.     Tradition  says  an  Earl  of  Huntingdon  imported 
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several  stallions  from  Holland  for  the  use  of  his  numerous  tenantry  on 
Trent-side.  Down  to  the  present  day  a  similar  race  is  still  in  existence 
in  Holland,  whence  most  of  the  horses  used  in  mourning  coaches  aro 
chiefly  drawn, 

The  old  English  cart-horse,  with  all  its  defects,  hfus  been  the  basis  of 
the  most  valuable  breed  of  draught  animals  in  England.  From  him  has 
descended  the  Shire  horse,  good  specimens  of  which  are  in  great  demand 
for  waggon  and  dray  purposes. 

In  the  improved  Shire  horse  the  head  is  generally  long  and  lean,  the 
profile  slightly  arched,  broad  between  the  eyes,  eyes  largo  and  prominent, 
ears  large,  not  set  too  forward ;  nostrils  wide  and  clear  ;  neck  long,  deep, 
and  arched ;  shoulders  obli([ue,  sprung  well  into  the  back,  deep  from 
withers  to  shoulder  point,  and  placed  well  outside  the  trunk — this  en- 
sures a  wide  chest,  a  most  desirable  and  important  point — ribs  deep  and 
we^I  sprung,  with  small  s[)ace  between  last  rib  and  the  hip  ;  round  in  tlie 
barrel  and  deep  in  the  girth ;  back  short,  loins  broad  and  muscular,  long 
from  hip  to  hough  ;  tail  well  set,  buttocks  full,  dropping  well  down  to 
hock.  The  feet  should  be  rather  large,  the  heels  well  expanded,  the  horny 
substance  firm,  slightly  sloping  and  free  from  sand  cracks,  side  or  ring 
bones  ;  legs  short  from  knee  to  pastern,  bone  large  and  flat,  well  clothed 
with  long  silky  feather,  with  tassel  of  hair  at  lip,  knee,  and  hough  ;  pastern 
joints  long  and  sloping.  The  can-iage  should  be  good,  and  the  action 
long  and  slinging.  Walking  is  the  principal  pace  of  a  draught  horse ;  un- 
less he  can  do  this  well  he  is  of  little  use.  Pace  to  some  extent  may  he 
improved,  but  without  good  .shoulders  no  animal  cm  walk  well. 
The  Perdteron  Horse. — Few  breeds  of  late  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  this.  They  are  peculiar  to 
Perche,  a  district  in  France.  Various  theories  as  to  his  origin  and  devel- 
opment have  been  advanced,  by  interested  partizans  at  times,  and  agiuii 
by  pure  lovers  of  horses  who  pur.sued  truth  for  truth's  sake  alone. 

One  writer  insists  that  he  is  descended  from  what  some  call  the  primi- 
tive or  natural  horse,  the  pure  blood  Arabian,  cro.ssed  with  a  stock  of 
heavy  draft  horses  existing  in  that  section,  but  without  historic  mention, 
prior  to  the  Crusades.  He  thinks  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Saracen 
•chief,  Abderame,  by  Charles  Martel,  in  Vouille,  in  which  battle  a  host  of 
Saracens  perished,  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  Oriental  horses  of  marked 
•character,  true  Arabs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, — thence  many  of 
these  horses  were  brought  by  their  victorious  masters  to  the  districts  Oi 
Normandy  and  La  Perche.     Here  commixture  of  blood  with  a  heavier 
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horse  of  excellent  quality  followed,  and  the  cross  resulted  in  producing 
the  now  celebrated  Percheron. 

The  native  race  referred  to  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  old 
war  horse  of  the  Normans — heavy,  bon}'  and  slow — good  for  cavalry  use 
luring  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  thecarrying  of  a  knight  and  his  armour 
required  an  animal  of  great  strength  and  powers  of  en<lurance. 

Others  think  that  it  was  a  stock  of  horses  then  peculiar  to  lirittanyand 
u>ed  for  draft  rather  than  for  war. 

The  old  Xormaii  has  been  described  as  being  capable  of  can-ying  great 
burdens  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed;  to  have  been  large,  compact,  mus- 
cular, and  possessing  the  greatest  endurance. 

The  points  of  the  Pccheron  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  head  is  short;  the  brow  is  broad,  and  has  that  hollow  of  protile  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  no.strils  sometimes  known  as  the  dish-face  ;  but  the 
hfct'id  in  general  is  not  heavier  than  seems  in  keeping  with  the  general 
massiveness  of  the  frame;  the  neck  is  long,  well-arched  and  heavy,  but,. 
Hko  the  head,  not  disproportioned  to  the  general  bulk.  Tiie  liack  is  short ; 
they  are  well  ribbed  up  and  round  barrelled  ;  their  legs  are  particularly 
short  from  the  knees  and  hocks  downward  ;  they  are  heavily  haired,  but 
have  not  such  shaggy  fetlocks  and  feet  as  this  would  seem  to  indicate  ; 
their  sinews  are  iron-like ;  and  their  feet  arc  hard,  .sound,  apparently  in- 
sensible to  disease.  In  height,  they  are  from  fourteen  and  a  half  to  fif- 
teen and  a  half  hands,  the  latter  being  rather  more  than  the  average.  Gray- 
is  the  characteristic,  almost  the  oulv,  colour. 

For  hard  work  on  ordinary  fare  the  Percheron  is  unequalled  ;  and  his^ 
energy  and  endurance  are  wonderful.  He  will  keep  his  condition  where 
another  horse  would  die  of  hard  labour  and  neglect.  Though  full  of  spirit, 
unflinching  under  even  painful  effort,  he  is  yet  docile. 

The  Canadian  Horse. — This  horse,  when  pure,  is  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered distinct.  He  can  lay  no  claim,  of  course,  to  being  regarded  as  the 
natural  horse,  no  more  than  the  Norman,  Percheron  or  the  English  thor- 
ough-bred ;  but  his  characteristics  are  so  marked  as  to  render  him  worthy 
of  being  classed  separately  and  noticed  with  some  minuteness. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Norman-Fj-ench  horse,  brought 
over  by  the  pioneer's  of  Canada  ;  but  how  crossed  (though  he  is  evidently 
the  result  of  a  cross),  it  is  impo.ssible  to  say.  In  some  particulars,  he  so 
much  resembles  the  old  horse  of  Normandy  as  to  seem  tlie  unmistakable 
descendant  of  that  stock  ;  whereas  in  others  he  is  so  unlike  him  as  to  in- 
dicate that  the  cross  must  have  been  with  a  ver}'  strongly  marked  animal, 
of  gret.t  powers  of  transmission. 
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The  distinguishing  characteristics  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  aver- 
age height  is  about  fourteen  hands  ;  the  body  is  solid,  compactly  put  to- 
gether, but  somewhat  inclined  to  flatness  of  side  ;  the  head  is  rather  large 
for  a  horse  of  the  height  stated,  but  it  is  well  formed  and  lean,  so  that  it 
does  not  appear  out  of  proportion  and  cumbersome;  the  forehead  is  broad, 
the  ears  are  wide  apart,  and  carried  well  up  ;  the  eye  is  small  and  clear, 
«nd  has  a  bold  expression  ;  the  chest  is  broad  and  full  ;  the  shoulder  is 
strong,  but  inclining  to  be  straight  and  rather  low  and  heavy  at  the 
withers  ;  the  loins  are  fine  ;  the  croup  round  and  fleshy  ;  the  thighs  mus- 
cular ;  the  legs  comparatively  heavy  and  joints  pretty  large,  but  the  bones 
are  flat,  and  no  race  of  horses  has  sounder  and  more  powerful  limbs ;  and 
none  can  equal  the  Canadian  as  to  feet — these  being  tough,  hard,  iron- 
like, and  free  from  disease,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  body, 
Bad  handling,  awkward  shoeing,  hard  travel — nothing  in  the  bounds  of 
reason  seems  to  aflect  his  feet.  Diseases  of  this  part  are  almost  absolutely 
unknown. 

The  mane  and  tail  are  peculiar,  being  very  heavy,  and  in  almost  all 
cases,  wavy.  The  back  sinews  are  shaggy-coated,  nearly  to  the  knee,  and 
the  fetlocks  are  long. 

The  prevailing  colour  is  black ;  but  browns  and  chestnuts  are  frecjuent- 
ly  found  ;  sometimes  sorrels  and  duns,  having  manes  and  tails  lighter 
than  the  body.  Occasionally  there  may  be  found  a  dark  iron-gray,  with 
blacl 


legs. 


Canadians  are  long-lived,  easily-kept,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  endur- 
ance. They  are  heuvy  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  farmer ;  and  as 
roadsters,  while  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  rapid  travellers,  they 
maintain  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed,  say  six  miles  an  hour,  for  long  jour- 
neys and  continuously,  and  this  while  carrying  a  heavy  weight ;  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  for  them  to  do  fifty  miles  a  day  for  many  days  in 
succession. 

BEEEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  so-called  distinct  varieties  of 
fowls  has  been  largely  increased.  Whether  the  breeds  are  originally  dis- 
tinct may  be  doubted.  Not  above  five  or  six  can  be  relied  on  to  breed 
all  their  chickens  like  themselves.  For  practical  purposes  fowls  may  be 
treated  as  if  there  were  but  few  kinds,  for  almost  all  require  the  same 
treatment.  It  may  be  convenient  to  group  all  the  kinds  at  present  culti- 
vated under  two  headings. 
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The  two  groups  must  bo  described  as,  first,  of  fowls  which'inimodiatelj 
"st't"  or  incubate  after  having  laid  a  certain    number  of  eggs  ;  and  second 
of  those  which  will  generally  continue  laying,   throughout  the  late  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  without  even  wishing  to  set  ;  i.  e.  wo  may  call 
them   "  setters,"    and  "  non-setters."     Among   tho    Hrbt — the    group    of 
setters — these  further  distinctions  must  be  taken.     Thoy  are  either  clean- 
leg^'ed  or  feather- legged  fowls.     Of  the  former  (tho  clean-legged)  the  beat 
known  varieties  are  tho  Dorking  or  Sussex  fowl,  under  which  title  must 
be  included  all  tho  five-toed  fowls  of  all  colours,  and  also  the  cuckoo,  the 
Scotch-gre}',  and  the  ordinary;  barndoor  fowl.     These  are  among  the  best 
for  providing  chickens  for  market.  The  game-breeds  (with  which  must  be 
reckoned  the  Malay)  are  steady  setters,  and  the  best  of  mothers.     All  the 
featlior-leggod  fowls  set.     In  this  group  are  included  the  different  shades 
of  colour  assigned  to  what  are   known  as  Cochin   Chimu;,  with   the  grey 
birds  called  Brahmas,  and  the  black  called  Lang.shans.     The  special  merit 
of  these  feather-legged  breeds  is  their  taraeness  and  their  habit  of  winter 
laying  :  in  order  to  which  the  earliest  pullets  of  the  spring  must  be  retain- 
ed— which  will  begin  laying  as  early  as  the  end  of  October.     They  also — 
better  than  any  others — endure  confinement  within  narrow  limits.     Then 
turning  to  those  varieties  which  do  not  set  on  their  eggs,  the  second  group 
must  be  divided  into  single  and  rose-combed  varieties.    Of  the  former,  the 
best  known  kinds  are  the  black  Spanish,  blue  Andalusian,  black  Minorca, 
and  brown  and  white  Leghorn.     Under  this  head,  also,   come  the  crested 
varieties  (under  which   must  be  included   the   Polish,   the  Houdan,  and 
other  French  kinds).     In  this  second  group  must  be  considered  the  whole 
of  the  varieties, — whether  pencilled  or  spangled, — which  are  called  Ham- 
burgs,  Ohittaprais,  or  Dutch  every  day  layers.  Both  single  and  rose-comb- 
ed breeds  furnish  a  large  supply  of  eggfi  in  summer  ;  but  the  rose-combed 
are  very  impatient  of  confinement.     The   crested  fowls  are   placed  in  this 
group  because,  though  they  occasionally  become   "broody"  or  desirous  of 
setting,  yet  they  are  not  often  to  be  trusted  either  to  hatch  eggs  or  to  rear 
chickens  which  have  been  hatched  in  other  ways. 

Now  as  regards  their  treatment  it  matters  little  to  which  of_these  varie- 
ties the  fowls  we  propose  to  keep  may  belong  ;  for  all  alike'need  a  certain 
degree  of  freedom,  and  a  free  exposur j  to  sun,  to  be  at  all  productive,  es- 
pecially in  winter.  Only  people  of  experience  can  keep  fowls  healthy  in 
confinement.  The  most  experienced  can  hardly  keep  them  confined  long. 
Young  fowls,  i.  e.  the  early  pullets  of  the  year,  lay  the  largest  quantity  of 
winter  eggs  ;  but  no  fowls,  young  or  old,  can  be  expected  to  reach  the 
standard  of  high  health,  at  which  laying  begins,  unless  they  be  well  fed 
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with  i>.  larj^'i'  varict}'  of  food.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fatt<'n  a  foul  in 
afewwoi'ks;  hut  to  j>i'<isei"V»!  ono  in  constant  hi;j^h  condition,  so  as  to  th- 
ahh'  it  to  hiy  ri'<.,Miliuly,  t^'ood  meals,  from  the  ownei's  hands,  are  rc(|uisi(c  ; 
witli  tit-hits  j)icked  np  for  itself  upon  tiie  yard  or  road-side  hedj^'es.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tlie  hens  do  hcst  \vhi<'h  h!i\(!  a  neat  j^'ardm  r^ 
trim  compartment  to  run  on.  {''owlsand  untidini'ss  <r,,  well  to^^'otlujr.  .\ii 
open  common  or  hi;^di\vay  \vh(!re  cattle  have  Iteen — which,  with  tluir 
droppiniLfs,  attract  flies — is  Ijetter  ran^efor  fov.ls  than  i.s  tlie  neatest  ilowci 
i)ed  ;  whilst  roui^h  shrubs  to  <,dve  shade,  or  sii>  Itei-  insects,  are  very  dcs- 
irahle.  (Jiven  tliese -/.«.,  a  rou!.,'li  j)laee  to  I'un  aiiout  in  then  the  task 
of  tlie  pou'try  keeper  will  he  comparatively  easy;  for  his  main  duties  will 
be  discharjLfod  l)y  the  birds  tliemselves. 
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HE  rearinij  and  fattening  of  stock  are  the  highest  (levili)|i- 
ments  of  airriculture.  The  conveision  of  tlie  iiunonil 
matter  of  the  soil  and  tlie  treasures  of  the  air  into  sale- 
able crops  is  the  first  step.  'J'he  conversion  of  vegetiibli; 
matter  into  flesh  is  the  final  process,  after  which  flesh  is 
returned  again  to  the  domain  of  earth  and  air. 

The  average  ))erc(!ntage  composition  of  the  foods  (om- 
monly  givn  to  farm  animals  is  shown  in  the  following' 
table.     The  figures  given  are  in  every  case  the  mean  of  a 

of  analyses. 
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Food. 

1 
Water. 

1-^ 

X)  c 
^« 

41-2 

24  (i 
28-1 

25  r. 

22-4 
i2!t 

11  :< 
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I(C4 

2117 

14-2 

4'« 

12 ;{ 

!»7 

ao 

,{•5 

:{•.{ 

21 

12 

1  :, 

14  0 

ii'2 

12  0 

It; 

2  0 

(iO 
15 
2-0 

r>'\ 

2  2 
42 
14 

2 '2 
2  5 

V5 

0« 
07 

()•:< 
01 
0-2 

•1 

Cottdii  oalcL'  ((iei'ortioiiti'il)    

lOO 
11 -5 
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14'.'> 

14;{ 

130 
14-4 

11-0 
11-4 

itr) 

14  0 
77-4 
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<;«'l 
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44  it 
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.■{.S-2 
41  0 

;<2  (i 

l',f2 
7'0 

20 -5 

8-2 

7:f 

1 
1 

'.CO 

20 'S 
110 

t;-4 

lOH 

•to 

7'1 

;»•() 

12-5 
111 

5;» 

2(;o 
2ti;i 

44  0 

4  -5 
4  5 

11 

10 
li 

7  8 

Cdttoli  iiiilci!  (iiiiilci'drticiited)    

Ijiiirtt'ed  cake    

117 
(it) 

;m 

l',.liH      

2-4 

(  lntH       

.{•5 

Wheat      

17 

Hai'lcv     

2(> 

It) 

Malt  .l\lHt 

Wlicat  hraii 

li-i 

Hnwer's  grains    

f'liiM'r  Imy     

1-5 
5  3 

Mi'iidow  hay 

W  lirat  straw    

ti-2 
4'(i 

Mi-A(io\V    f^riiHH 

.)•() 

'iii'iii  c'over. ...    

15 

I'dtlktllOH     

I'O 

Miin(,'i'ln 

It) 

Swedf  turnipH 

O'C. 

The  composition  of  all  vegetable  foods  is  liahle  to  variation,  dependin;.^ 
uu  the  state  of  maturity  of  the  j;lant,  ami  the  character  of  the  soU  anil 
season.     In  the  case  of  perfectly   matured   produce,  ns,   for  instance,  ii])c 
■seed,  the  variations  in  composition  Jire  not  generally  considcrahle,  and  an 
iivcrage  composition,  such  as  is  given  in  the  table,  will   bti  found  in  most 
cases  pretty  correct,      liut  in  tht^  case  of  immature  produce,  such  iis  nica- 
ilow  grass,  turnips,  or  mangels,  the  composition    lai-gely  depends  on  the 
singe  of  growth  in  which  the  plant  is  taken,  and   is  also  greatly  alfeetei! 
'ty  the  character  of  the  manuring.      It  may  be  geiKM-ally  stated  that  as  a 
liluiit  nuiturestho  j)rt)portion  of  vvatei-,  nitrogenous  nuitt«'r,  and  ash  connti- 
luenisdiminislies,  while  the  proportion  of  carbo-liydrates  largely  increases. 
At  the  same  time  the  amides  become  more  or  less  converted  into  albumi- 
noids. 

While  fodder  crops  deteriorate  towards  maturity,  fiuin   the  c(»nvt!rsion 
lit  soluble  carbo-hydrates  into  fibre,  eri)ps  such  as   potattjcs  and   mangel 

"iipnivo,  the  carbo-hydrates  produced  in   their  ease  being  respectively 
starch  Mid  sugar,  both  of  them  substances  of  great  feeding  value. 
MM 
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The  influence  of  high  manuring  is  naturally  to  Increase  th(!  luxuriance 
of  a  crop;  a  luxuriant  crop  will  always  contain  more  water  than  otw  in 
less  active  growth.  Ver)-  large  mangels  often  contain  only  0  per  cent,  of 
dry  irmtter,  while  in  rpiite  small  roots  the  })roportion  may  he  as  high  an  ].j 
percent.  Luxuriance;  also  retaids  maturity.  A  heavily  manured  mangel 
will  contain, at  the  same  date,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  sugar  tdan  a 
similar  mangel  grov/n  on  poor  soil.  The  result  of  high  manuring  is  thus 
not  only  to  increase  the  hulk  of  the  crop,  hut  also  generally  to  (iiminish 
the  proportion  of  earbo-liyd rates,  and  increase  the  nitrogen,  ash  con;4titu- 
ents,  and  water.  In  highly  nianunnl  crops  a  smaller  proportion  of  tlit- 
nitrogen  will  exist  as  albuminoids  than  in  crops  less  heavily  manured  ami 
more  mature. 

An  imi)t)rtant  element  in  tlie  char.acter  of  a  food  is  the  proportion  \w- 
tween  its  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  t]u;se  two  claHsus 
of  ingredients  performing  to  a  considerable  extent  distinct  functiorus  in 
the  hody.     To  find  this  proportion  it  is  usual  to  calculate  the  fat  into  its 
e(pnvalent  in  starch  (generally  done  by  multi[)lying  the  fat  by  244-),  and 
add  the  product  to  the  other  carbo-hydrates  of  the  food  ;  the  relation  of  thi; 
albuminoids  to  the  total  non-nitrogenous  constituents  rcckoiied  as  cariw- 
hydrates  is  then  easily  found.      The   relation  in   (juestion   is  corrunonly 
known  as  the  "nutritive  relation"  of  the  food  (NahrstoflVeihiiltnis.s),  but 
is  better  described  as  the  "  albuminoid  ratio."     Thus  the  com[)Osition  of 
wheat  grain  in  the  table  shows  an  "albuminoid  ratio"  of  l:G(3,  and  tk- 
composition  of  decorticated   cotton    cake    an  albuminoid   ratio  of  1:15 
Figures  so  calculated  are,  however,  only  approximate,  as  we  ought  clearly 
only  to  take  account  of  the  constituent  actually  digested  hy  the  animal. 
A  little  consideration  will  .show  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  aJKx  a  definite 
feeding  value  to  any  food,  as  its  practical  effect  must  depend  in  j.'reat 
measure  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  employed  ;    more  especially 
on  the  kind  of  animal  consuming  it,  and  the  general  character  of  the  diet 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.     Thus,  the  value  of  a  bulky  food,  as  hay  ur 
straw,  is  far  greater  when  given  to  a  ruminant  animal,  f^lmn  when  con- 
sumed by  a  horse  or  pig.     Concentrated,  easily  digestil)le  foods,  as  corn 
and  oilcake,  have  clearly  a  value  above  their  composition  when  added  to 
a  poor  and  bulky  food,  as  straw  chaff,  or  to  a  watery   food  like  tinnifis, 
because  they  are  the  means  of  raising  the  diet  to  a  point  at  which  the 
animal  will  thrive.     On  the  other  hand,  roots  .and  green  fodder,  even 
when  watery  and  poor  m  composition,  may  have  a  considerable  effect 
when  added  in  modeiate   proportion  to  dry  food.     The  highest  value 
is,  in  short,  only  obtained  from  food  when  it  is  skilfully  employed. 
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There  is,  also,  a  condition  which  we  can  never  liope  to  expresH  by  fif^~ 
urcs,  but  which  lias  a  considerable  iidluence  on  the  efl'ect  of  any  diet ; 
this  is  flavour.  An  a^reeabh^  flavour  stimulates  appiitite,  and  prol)ably 
promotes  dijfestion.  This  part  of  the  cpiestiou  belon^jjs,  rather  to  practice 
than  science. 

Our  knowled^'e  of  the  j)recisc  functions  performed  by  the  constituents 
of  fbo<l  must  still  be  regaided  as  unsettled.  'I'be  terms  ful  fontu-rs,  livul 
'prod lice i\H,  luul  force  produccvH  were,  until  very  recently,  indiscriminately 
applied  to  the  carbo-hydrates,  starch,  sugar,  and  fat.  Recently  th(.'  views 
of  many  Kuiding  })liysiologists  have  been  altered,  and,  while  fats  and  oils 
are  still  regarded  as  producers  of  fat,  stareh  and  sugar  are  looked  upon 
more  exclusively  as  maintaimMs  of  the  animal  heat  and  producers  of  vital 
force.  This  view,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  detra(!t  from  the  nutrient 
value  of  these  substances,  because  animal  heat  and  forces  would,  but  for 
th(!ir  presence,  recpure  to  be  su[)pli(Ml  from  the  fats  and  albuminoids  of  the 
food.  The  albuminoids  have  also  recently  been  reganh^d  as  probable 
sources  of  fat.  They,  like  the  carbo-hydrates,  contain  the  elements  of  fat 
in  the  form  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and,  by  their  decomposition 
in  the  aninial  system,  they  may  become  sources  of  fat,  a.s  well  as  of  highly 
nitrogenised  [)roducts  available  for  other  purposes. 

Th<!  character  of  the  fattening  process  has  been  more  thoroughly  stud- 
ied than  the  nutrition  of  young  j'ud  growing  i.ninials. 

For  the  bovly  to  increase  in  weight  it  is  clear  that  the  food  supplied 
must  be  in  (excess  of  the  (junntity  demanded  for  mere  rcsnovation  of  tissue 
and  for  the  production  of  heat  and  work.  When  such  an  excess  of  food  is 
^'iven,  a  part  of  the  albutninoids  and  ash  constituents  is  generally  con- 
verted into  new  tissue,  while  a  part  of  the  fat,  carbo-hydrates,  and  albu- 
ini.'ioi'ls  Is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  fat. 

As  only  the;  excess  of  the  food  is  converted  into  increase,  liberal  feeding 
is,  within  certain  linuts,  the  nu^st  econonucal.  If  a  lamb  can  b*;  brought 
l>y  liberal  treatment  to  ];>()  lb.  live  weight  at  one  year  old,  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  will  be  far  smaller  than  if  two  years  are  occupie<l  in  at- 
taining the  same  weight,  for  the  food  required  for  animal  heat  and  work 
during  the  second  year  is  clearly  saved. 

The  thiee  animals  with  which  the  farmer  is  chiefly  concerned  have 
Very  different  powers  of  consunnng  food,  and  yield  different  rates  of  in- 
crcd.st^,  Lawes  and  dilbert  reckon  ohat,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  fat- 
tening period,  an  ox  will  produce  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  from  the  con- 
sumption of  250  lbs.  oil  cake,  000  lbs.  clover  hay,  and  .SoOO  lbs.  swedes. 
'Sheep  will  produce  the  same  increase  by  the  consumpti(m  of  250  lbs.  oil- 
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cak(\  300  lbs.  clovcii-  liay,  and    400  ll).s.  swcmIcs.     Pigs   will   require  about 
600  llxs.  of  barley  meal  to  yield  a  similar  rostdt. 

If  wc  draw  our  eoTH'Iusions  from  the  composition  of  diets  of  ackiiovv- 
led;jfed  <:food  (luality,  aTid  rej;ard  solely  the  true  albuminoids  present  we 
shall  lind  that  a  diet  havin^f  an  albuminoid  ratio  of  I  :  i) — 10  is 
veiy  suitable  for  ^fattening  oxen ;  a  diet  of  1:8 — !)  will  give  good  re- 
sults with  sheep,  arrd  one  of  I  :  7  with  pigs.  Diets  more  nitrogenous  may, 
however,  be  employed  with  more  or  less  advantage. 


SOME  FACTS  TO  GUIDE  THE  GROWER  OF  BEEF. 

Any  brancli  of  science  that  is  intimately  related  to  the  more  prominent 
necessaries  of  human  life  must  be  the  most  interesting  of  nil  seicnccjs.  The 
beauties  of  sttidy  in  Astronomy  and  Geology  cannot,  for  example,  cMmpniv 
in  intrinsic  value  with  Animal  Physiology  and  (!hemistiy  as  taiiL,'lit 
through  the  ujibnilding  ofa  fattening  st(!er  and  of  a  Itusluil  of  wlxnitjyct 
the  discoverer  ofa  plan(!t  or  of  a  n(!W  compound  secures  the  world's  a|i- 
plausG  as  against  tin?  producer  of  im]n'oved  food  for  man.  That  this  will 
always  be  so  is  not  evident,  because,  I  think,  as  the  world  becomes  nioiv 
practical,  it  will  also  become  more  honest  in  distribution  of  favours  tluit 
bear  upon  the  every-day  comforts  of  its  people.  Excuse  the  temptation 
thus  giv(>n  to  record  in  our  history,  as  Kxperimentalists,  how  much  we 
rejoice  with  Ki'rope  in  the  high  honour  just  accorded  to  the  late  J.  H. 
Lawes — now  Sii- J.  H.  Lawes,  Hart,  of  llothamst(!ad,  England — Knglaiurs 
first  man  in  the  science  and  practice  of  what  has  largely  made  her  a  na- 
tion— Agriculture. 

It  is  alrea<ly  a  certain  thing  that  the  leaders  of  all  classes  are  becoming' 
more  practical  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  millions  of  every  country;  in 
fact,  land  and  its  productions  are  not  only  the  absorbing  (piestions,  l»iit 
are  at  the  root  of  a  nnolution  that  will  ring  the  earth  in  another  ten 
years.  In  calling  the  attention  of  Ontario  farmers  to  this  [»hase  of  nnal 
economy,  I  do  so  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  that  branch  of  it  callcil 
"  Live  Stock"  such  a  measure  of  scientiiic  recognition  as  its  importance 
justifies.  I  do  not  complain  that  science  has  taken  no  notice  of  lieef, 
nmtton  and  wool,  in  other  countries,  but  I  do  complain  that  the  gri'Jit  na- 
titmal  bodies  of  scientific  men  on  this  continent  have  not  formally  aihnit- 
ted  farmers  as  co-partners  in  their  annual  delibci-ations.  I  shall  api>loii;i/.L' 
if  I  am  in  the  wrong  in  this,  as  I  may  have  overlooked  some  recent  work  ; 
bnt  I  cannot  withhold  comi»laint,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  place,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been,  or  will  be,  allowed  the  scientific  and  practical  agricul- 
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tiirist,  nor  any  enco\iraLfeiuent  j^iven,  is  to  b(!  L^ivon  to  liim  in  tlie  prose- 
cution of  his  stndi(!s,  at  the  fortheoiiiing  nieetiii*,'  of  the  American 
Association  I'or  tht^  advancement  of  science,  at  Montreal. 

The  eiiterprisin;^'  farmer  of  these  days  is  not  satisfi(Ml  with  a  knowled<,'e 
of  the  principles  of  the  sciences  that  ai.:  intimately  related  to  liis  profes- 
sion, '  0  j)rincipal  apphc-ation  of  sonx!  of  which  he  can  eV(Mi  vcditure  npon 
iiiiiiscll —Imt  he  re(piires  that  the  pure  scientist  i^uidi!  him  t,iiroii<,d)  all  the 
(l.iiiy  and  yearly  history  of  every  iield  and  animal  of  his  farm,  in  order  to 
the  <,'ri!atest  amount  of  the  most  valuabic  produce,  in  the  shortest  time,  at 
the  least  cost. 

Tm-:  ruiu'osE  of  Cattlk  Kattknino. 

1.  Is  to  obtain  the  larf^cst  tpiantity  of  the  best  ([uality  of  beef,  at  the 
least  cost,  undtu"  tiii'ee  years  of  a;^e. 

2.  To  aim  at  bn^ediu^jf,  raisinj^,  and  fattcming  one  cattle  beast  from 
every  ten  cultivated  acres  of  the  Province. 

3.  To  grow  all  the  food  reiiuired  for  these  purposes  within  ourselves. 

4.  The  animals  to  weigh  alive  not  less  than  l,.')()0  pounds  each. 

5.  The  net  cost  of  protluction,  giving  credit  for  maiuu-e,  not  to  exceed 
live  cents  per  pound,  live  weight. 

0.  To  obtain  oik;  ton  of  manure  per  ujonth,  from  each  cattle  beast  over 
two  years  ohl,  when  stabled  to  finish  the  fattening  process. 

7.  The  value  of  such  manure,  under  the  best  management,  to  be  mado 
worth  $2.50  per  ton. 

The  Animal  in  Cattle  Fattening. 

In  any  class  it  i.-,  desirable  to  have, — 

>S.  Purity  of  sire  ; 

i).  A  certain  age  and  sex  ; 

10.  A  (juiet  disposition  ; 

11.  Quality,  as  indicated  by  tine  head  and  ears,  line  bone,  liorn,  tail,  and 
a  medium  thick  skin,  having  plenty  of  fine,  soft  silky  liair,  with  mellow- 
ness ; 

12.  A  weiglit-carrying  frame  ; 

13.  Such  a  breed  as  will  mature,  or  premature,  from  two  to  three  years 
of  age; 

U.  Having  the  character  of  doing  best  upon  Ontario  pastures; 
15.  Giving  the  best  quality  of  fle.sh,  with  least  offal ; 
IG.  Sure  breeders  and  good  nurses  ; 
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17.  The  Shorthorn  grade  h  best  for  weight,  early  maturity  and  Htull 
feeding. 

18.  The  Hereford  Grade  Is  best  for  liardiness,  and  grazing  disposition  ; 
1().  The   Aberdeen   Pol!  Grade   is  best  for  an  oven  average  of  all  ns- 

(^uirements ; 

20.  The  Gallow.ay  Grade  is  best  for  extreme  hardiness  and  quality  of 
flesh  ; 

21.  The  Devon  Grade  is  best  for  good  nursing  and  sure  breeding. 

TiiK  Food  of  Fattknino   (Jattle. 

Its  use  is  to, — 

22.  Keep  up  animal  heat  or  life; 

23.  Repair  the  waste ; 

24.  Increase  growth  ; 

25.  Produce  flesh  and  fat. 

Its  value  is  aflected  by, — 

26.  The  particular  breed ; 

27.  Age  of  the  animal ; 

28.  Individual  character ; 

29.  Conditions  of  life- -such  as  temperature; 

30.  Management. 

31.  In  gnawing  our  own  cattle  food,  the  first  question  should  be : — How 
much  beef  can  we  get  per  acre  ?  the  second,  How  much  manure  arc  we 
able  to  return  ? 

32.  The  amount  of  increase  that  may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  produce 
of  certain  (juantities  and  kinds  of  food,  depends  upon  paragraphs  8  to 
30. 

33.  Chemically,  we  can  calculate  upon  getting  one  pound  of  flesh  from 
any  food  that  has  ten  parts  of  dru  8ubst(incen  in  its  composition  : — thiis, 
100  pounds  of  swede  turnips,  having  as  much  as  ninety  parts  of  water, 
will  only  give  one  pound  of  flesh,  while  100  pounds  of  corn,  having  only 
thirteen  parts  of  water,  will  give  ten  pounds  of  flesh. 

34.  Practically,  foods  give  results  according  to  their  chemical  analysis, 
when  combined,  or  mixed,  to  suit  the  particular  animal  system, 

35.  For  example,  a  mixture  of  corn,  pea.se  and  oats,  will  give  better  re- 
sults than  com  alone,  although  seven  per  cent,  lower  in  nutritive  pro- 
perties. 

3G.  Never  forget  the  difterenco  between  "  life  "  food  and  "fattening" 
food  ;  starch  and  sugar  keep  up  heat  and  life,  and  unless  they  are  supplieJ, 
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along  witlj  fats  and  oils,  tli(5  fattening  prooe.ss  will  be  slower,  because  boat 
and  life  would  have  to  be  suppiiijd  from  the  fats  and  (/ds  ;  if  given  in  ex- 
cess, stareli  and  sugar  will  pi'oduci!  fat  on  animals. 

,S7.  A  young  animal,  building  its  hone;  and  muscle,  re(iuires  different 
kinds  and  (juantities  of  food  from  the  more  mature  one.  Hay,  straw,  and 
other  fodders  are  best  for  tlie  immature  animal ;  they  are  also  heat  and 
fat  makers,  and  would  fatten  alone,  thougli  slowly. 

;{H.  Rapid  growth  and  much  fat  are  opposed  to  each  other  ;  so,  to  grow 
carcass  and  also  fatten  early,  requires  bone-forming  and  fat-forming  ma- 
terials— they  must  go  ./Ogetlier. 

I}!).  A  maturing  animal — cattle  two  to  three  years  old— having  built  the 
most  of  its  franu;,  requires  less  fodders,  and  more  llt-sli  and  fat  formers. 
Grain  in  maiiy  forms  is  therefore  best  for  finisliing  fattening  cattle. 

40.  From  birth  to  the  time  a  cattle  beast  is  ripe,  tlie  daily  rate  of  in- 
crease on  an  average  should  not  be  less  than  one  and  one-half  pound, — 
thus,  a  three-year-old  .sliould  weigh  1,000  pounds;  a  two  and  one-half- 
year-ohl,  1,3()0;  and  a  two  year-old,  1,100  pounds,  alive. 

41.  Hut,  in  fact,  the  daily  late  of  increase  is  more  up  to  two  years,  than 
at  any  time  afterwards.  A  two-year-old,  well  done  to,  will  weigh  1,400, 
and  if  carried  on  to  three  years  will  not  scale  le.ss  than  1,800  pounds.  This 
may  l)e  called  pre-matui'hu/. 

42.  Very  much  then  of  the  success  of  obtaining  big  weights  in  a  sliort 
time,  lies  in  a  knowledge  of  indiviilual  character,  and  the  proper  propor- 
tions and  kinds  of  food. 

43.  The  best  kind  of  permanent  pasture — a  mixture  of  certain  grasses 
and  clovers — under  favoura])le  conditions,  will  give  a  greater  daily  in- 
crciuse,  than  any  other  form  of  food. 

44.  A  two-year-old  cattle  beast,  put  to  such  ])asture  on  loth  May,  when 
it  weighs  1,100  pounds,  will  stand  1,400  on  1st  October  following.  The 
addition  of  grain  under  such  circumstjinces  does  not  add  correspondingly 
to  weight,  though  it  does  so  on  comparatively  poor  pasture. 

4a.  Proper  shelter  and  water  on  pasture  means  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
increase. 

40.  Where  no  first-class  permanent  pasture  is  kept,  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  short  commons  by  having  a  regular  supply  of  green  foddei-s ;  feed 
these  either  upon  the  fields  or  by  "  soiling." 

47.  Soiling  fattening  cattle  in  (.)ntario  implies  the  production  of  one 
animal  per  acre,  irj  place  of  three  acres  of  ordinary  pasture  maintaining 
one;  the  principal  soiling  crops  are  corn,  lucerne,  red  clover,  tares  and 
oats,  rye  and  rape. 
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48.  When  it  is  desired  to  prepare  for  exhibitions,  or  for  extra  condition 
at  Christmas,  soiling,  in  a  loose  box  all  summer,  in  addition  to  grain,  can- 
not be  surpassed  by  any  other  form  of  feeding. 

4!).  Straw  cut  and  slightly  fermented  is  one-fourth  more  valuable  for 
fattening. 

50.  Green  oat-straw  and  pea-straw  together  are  about  equal  in  value 
to  hay. 

51.  Thirty-five  pounds  swede  turnips,  six  pounds  clover  hay,  and  two 
and  one-half  pounds  oil-cake  Avill  produce  one  pound  of  beef. 

52.  One  ton  of  fermented  cut  straw  and  two  hundred  pounds  oil-cake 
is  e([ual  to  one  ton  of  hay. 

53.  Six  pounds  hay,  one  pound  bran,  twenty  pounds  turnips,  and  five 
pounds  corn-meal  will  add  one  pound  to  the  weight  of  a  good  two-year-old 
steer. 

54.  Six  })Ounds  hay,  one  poimd  bran,  twenty  pounds  turnips,  and  si.x 
pounds  pea-meal  will  do  the  same  thing. 

55.  The  like  quantities  of  hay,  bran,  turnips,  and  seven  and  a  half  pounds 
crushed  oats  will  do  the  same  thing. 

56.  Com,  pease,  oats  and  barley  will  pay  to  fatten  cattle  when  not  over 
one  cent  per  pound  in  the  market. 

57.  Barley-meal  gives  a  fine  finish,  and  sleek,  mellow  handling. 

58.  In  soiling,  green  fodder  is  safer  when  cut  and  mixed  with  straw  or 
hay,  allowed  to  slightly  ferment  and  sprinkled  with  meal. 

59.  It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  cooked  food  or  raw  food  is 
best  for  cattle-fattening. 

60.  All  animals  fatten  cheaper  and  faster  on  prepared  raw  food,  as 
against  whole  or  uncut  hay  and  roots. 

61.  Every  animal  that  chews  the  cud  must  have  hulk  ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  suflScient  nutritive  value  in  small  quantities, — the  stomach  must 
be  filled  to  give  material  for  ruminating. 

62.  Most  foods  are  better  in  combination  than  alone. 

63.  Combine  so  as  to  have  little  or  no  waste. 

64.  Fat-producing  and  flesh- producing  food  together  will  give  sixty  per 
cent,  more  increase  than  when  given  singly. 

65.  For  young  cattle  give  1  of  flesh  to  8  of  heat-producing  substances, 
and  to  older  ones  give  1  to  six. 

66.  Most  food  of  young  cattle  goes  tc  make  up  bone  and  muscle,  leav- 
ing: third-class  manure. 

67.  Most  food  of  half-grown  animals  goes  to  make  flesh,  leaving  second- 
class  manure. 
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G8.  Most  food  of  mature  animals  goes  to  make  fat  and  support  life, 
the  excess  becoming  first-class  manure. 

09.  E.Kclusive  of  water  chemically,  animals  coming  to  maturity  will  eat 
about  one-fiftieth  of  their  own  weight  per  day. 
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THE  ONTAKIO  FARMERS'  TEXT  BOOK. 

1.  Be  your  own  nurseryman,  by  setting  aside  part  of  the  garden  to  be 
laid  with  j'oung  trees  from  your  own  bush  or  that  of  your  neighbour. 

2.  There  are  as  many  suitable  plants  in  the  uncultivated  clearances  of 
the  country  as  would  replant  every  cultivated  acre  of  the  old  Provinces. 

3.  Do  not  grudge  a  piece  of  cultivated  land  for  tree  planting — the  gain 
will  be  more  than  a  grain  crop,  and  in  any  case  you  can  seed  down  to  hay 
and  permanent  pasture. 

4.  The  objects  of  planting,  or  replanting,  are  : 

♦1.  Immediate  shelter. 

2.  Ornament. 

3.  To  assist  in  regulating  rainfall  and  general  temperature. 

4.  As  a  profitable  crop, 

5.  The  best  shelter  is  from  fully  developed  trees  standing  at  proper 
distances  apart — not  from  a  close  body  of  branchless  stems. 

G.  Ornament  is  secured  only  by  allowing  every  tree  room  to  grow  in 
accordance  with  its  individual  charactei- — never  by  crowding. 

7.  To  assist  in  regulating  rain-fall  and  temperature  suitable  to  the  wants 
of  the  country,  we  must  have  a  national  policy  based  upon  scientific  and 
practical  facts  in  past  arboricultural  history. 

8.  Never  plant  trees  upon  naturally  wet  ground  (our  heaviest  swamp 
sorts— so  called — are  upon  comparatively  dry  spots). 

9.  Our  native  trees  require  no  manuring,  trenching,  or    breaking  up  of 
the  surface,  in  preparation  for  replanting. 

10.  Spring  planting  is  generally  more  successful  than  in  the  fall. 

11.  Choose  mild,  calm  weather,  between  1st  April  and  1st  June. 
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12.  Select  plants  from  the  clearings  or  unshaded  openings  in  the  bush, 
never  from  under  older  ones,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  soil  and  ex- 
posure of  a  similar  character  to  that  to  which  they  are  to  be  removed. 

13.  Hardwood  trees  are  safer  to  transplant  than  the  pine  and  spruce. 

14.  The  best  sorts  arc  maple,  birch,  beech,  ironwood,  ash,  elm,  butter- 
nut, oak,  and  hickory,  with  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  to  intermix. 

15.  To  save  time  and  insure  better  success,  remove  the  plants  from  the 
bush,  or  the  public  nursery,  in  October,  and  trench  them  close  together, 
but  separately,  in  dry  soil,  covering  them  firmly  with  earth. 

16.  Before  trenching,  cut  off  any  over-length)'  rough  root,  and  branch, 
but  take  care  of  the  small  fibres  and  the  top  leader. 

17.  Avoid  tall  branchless  trees  that  have  been  growing  close  together 
— a  two  or  three  feet  one  will  do  better  than  one  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length. 

18.  In  removing  from  the  bush,  dig  all  round  before  lifting ;  do  not 
pull  much  nor  shake  oti'all  the  earth. 

19.  Never  forget  that  drought  is  more  dangerous  than  a  little  frost. 

20.  Two  men  in  one  day  will  dig  up,  waggon  home,  and  trench  in  the 
garden  nursery,  as  many  as  300  plants  fi-om  your  own  bush. 

21.  Choose  calm,  cloudy  weather,  when  the  soil  is  moist,  but  not  wet, 
for  planting  from  the  nursery. 

22.  Make  the  pits  one-half  wider  and  deeper  than  the  roots  require, 
and  never  plant  deeper  than  one  inch  over  the  old  mark  on  the  stem. 

23.  Do  not  plant  while  water  is  in  the  pit. 

24.  If  for  a  belt  or  clump  to  shelter,  plant  not  farther  apart  than  seven 
feet  in  any  direction. 

25.  The  object  of  planting  so  close  as  seven  feet  (900  per  acre)  is  to 
afford  individual  shelter,  mutual  support  in  several  physiological  relations, 
give  plentj-^  allowance  for  failures,  and  to  thin  out  as  required  for  purposes 
•of  profit  and  individual  necessities  of  trees. 

26.  Two  men  should  pit  and  plant  150  trees  per  day. 

27.  Spread  out  all  fibrous  roots  in  the  pit,  fill  in  the  top  or  best  loamy 
soil  first,  shaking  the  plant  and  gently  pulling  it  up  a  little,  when  fully 
half  the  earth  is  in,  tramp  firmly  with  the  foot,  and  finish  up  with  the  re- 
mainder of  earth. 

28.  Use  a  variety  of  trees,  not  one  or  two  species  only,  as  the  success 
will  be  more  certain. 

29.  During  the  first  season  examine  after  high  winds,  and  toe  any 
■openings  round  the  plants. 
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30.  Run  no  risks  from  animals,  or  breaking  by  .snow  drifts,  and  allow 
no  saplings  or  growths  from  the  old  stumps  to  interfere  with  those 
planted. 

31.  Sheep  may  be  admitted  to  graze  after  ten  years, — no  cattle  for 
twenty. 

32.  The  second  year  is  the  trying  one ;  you  may  have  buds  and  leaves 
the  first  year,  and  a  dead  plant  the  second,  if  good  the  third  year,  con- 
gratulate. 

33.  Make  good  any  deaths  for  the  first  three  years,  not  afterwards. 
3't.  Always  have  a  few  hundred  plants  ready  in  your  garden  nursery. 

35.  Never  burn  the  grass  among  your  trees,  but  use  the  scythe  when 
too  rank. 

36.  Never  allow  the  drying  of  clothes  on  the  young  plants. 

37.  Do  not  prune  the  pine,  spruce,  or  any  of  the  resinous  sorts. 

38.  Thin  out  the  least  valuable  sorts,  or  those  you  do  not  wish  to  retain 
permanently,  whenever  they  begin  to  interfere  six  inches  into  the  branch- 
es of  each  other. 

39.  It  is  no  over-calculation  to  say  that  where  the  influence  of  trees  is 
needed,  the  gain,  after  fifteen  yeai-s,  will  amount  annually  to  $200  over  a 
hundred  acre  farm. 

40.  If  you  plant  at  12  or  15  feet  apart  you  will  be  ten  years  behind 
those  at  seven  feet,  when  each  are  25  years  old. 

41.  We  do  not  deserve  well  of  our  country  if  we  cannot  establish  trees 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  5  cents  each. 

42.  The  cost  of  planting  one  acre,  irrespective  of  fencing,  which  will 
depend  upon  form  and  any  advantages  from  local  causes  will  be  about : — 

Lifting  and  trenching  900  plants  in  October $10  00 

OpeningOOO  pits 17  00 

Planting 8  00 

$35  00 
Keeping  for  three  years 10  00 

$45  00 

43  If  you  purchase  from  public  nurseries,  the  cost  will  be  about  $100 
more. 

44.  Get  your  Township  Council  to  petition  Government  to  institute  a 
regular  system  of  re-planting  by  statutory  enactments. 
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Age  of  Farm  Live  Stock. 


Wo  add  lu'vo  a  para<frapli  descriptive  of  the  dentition  of  farm-stock  a< 
indicative  of  arje.  The  teeth  of  our  domesticated  animaln  vary  in  size, 
form,  character  and  numher,  in  accordance  with  fhe  natiu'e  of  thj  food  on 
which  tlicy  live,  and  u. .«»  in  accordance  with  tlie  peculiar  organization  and 
liahits  of  life  of  the  animals  themselves.  They  are  also  eapahlo  of  heing 
materially  iiiHuenced  in  their  development  by  the  system  under  whicli 
stock  are  reared.  In  highly  br-d  and  liberally  fed  animals  the  teeth  are 
produced  earlier  than  in  those  living  undtM*  the  rev(M\se  conditions.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  take  this  point  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  (piestion  of  ago.  Teeth  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.:  molars  or 
grinding  teeth,  incisor.s  or  cutting  teeth,  and  canines  or  tushes.  All  our 
domesticated  animals  posse.ss  the  two  former,  but  not  in  equal  numbers. 
The  ox  and  sheep  have  no  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  neither  have  they 
any  canine  teeth  or  tushes.  Besides  the  three  varieties  mentioned,  the  pig 
has  also  a  stnall  tooth  in  each  jaw  situated  between  tlie  corner  incisor 
tooth  and  the  first  molar;  this  is  tormerl  the  premolar.  Each  animal  has 
two  sets  of  teeth  during  life:  the  first  are  termed  the  milk  or  sucking 
teeth,  also  known  as  tempornryor  <leciduous,  in  conse(pience  of  their  being 
ahed  or  cast  oft';  the  second  set,  by  which  they  are  replaced,  are  known  as 
the  permanent  or  adult  teeth.  The  tjeth  appear  in  the  mouth  with  tol- 
erable r:^ularity  and  in  a  certain  definite  order,  so  that  they  afford  a  fairly 
reliable  indication  of  the  age  of  stock  up  to  the  time  when  dentition  is 
completed.  The  temporary  teeth  diflfer  from  the  permanent  in  size,  form 
and  character,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  after  a  little 
careful  study.  The  molar  teeth  are  distinguished  numerically,  counting 
from  front  to  back,  viz. :  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on.  The  incisors  of 
the  horse  and  pig  are  six  in  number  in  each  jaw  ;  the  two  middle  ones  are 
termed  centrals,  the  next  pair  laterals,  and  the  outermost  comars. 
In  the  ox  and  sheep  there  are  eight  cutting  teeth.  Those  next  the  cen- 
trals are  spoken  of  as  lateral  centrals,  and  the  other  two  pairs  as  in  the 
horse  and  pig. 

The  following  table  shows  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  changes 
take  place  in  the  horse,  ox,  pig  and  sheep. 
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Tempouaby  Incisobh. 


Period. 

Number. 

Potition. 

\t  l)irtli  

2 
2 
2 

Central. 

It  ti<  5  w«t)kK  old   

Lutuiul. 

?» to  10  inuiithH  old 

Corner, 

Pkumankmt  Inoihukh. 


'J  yearH  (i  inontlm  old 
;<  yearw  t>  iimntliH  old 
■i  yearH  (i  luontliM  old 


( 'ontrttl. 
Luttiriki. 
Corner. 


TkMI'OBABY  MoLABi). 


AtWrth. 


Pebmanent  MoLABa. 


1  year  3  monthH  old 

I  year  9  iiiontliH  old 

■J  years  )>  to  !l  month.*  old 

'.<  yearx  to  'A  yuarH  '.\  nionths  old  . . . 
:{  yearH  H  nioiitliH  to  (!  inontliM  old. 
i  yearH  i)  niontlm  to  4  years  old. . . . 


FifHt,  Second,  Thir.l. 


Fourth. 

Fifth. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Sixth. 


'I'U.SHKH. 


■i  years  ;t  montha  old. 


From  a  consideration  of  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  ten 
months  old  there  are  present  in  the  horse's  mouth  six  temporary  incisor--, 
and  the  tirst,  second,  and  bird  temporary  molars.  At  one  year  and  nint- 
mouths  the  fourth  and  fifth  ijcrmanent  molars  liave  appeared,  and  a  year 
later  the  tirst  temporary  molar  is  changed  and  the  two  central  incisors 
are  permanent.  At  three  years  and  six  months  old  the  second  and  third 
temporary  molars  have  been  replaced  by  permanent  ones,  and  the  two 
lateral  incisors  are  also  permanent.  At  f(mr  years  and  a  half  old  the 
the  temporary  corner  teetli  are  shed  and  the  last  molar  and  tusks  are  u[i, 
^0  that  at  this  time  dentition  is  fairly  completed. 
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OX. 

Tkmi'Oraby  IjfioiaoRs. 


Period. 


Number. 


At  birth. 


12tol4tlayBold. 
2)  to  28  days  old. 


Pbkmanent   Incisokh. 


1  year  9  inonthB  old  . . 

2  years  3  months  old. 

2  years  9  months  old . 

3  years  3  months  old . 


Temporary  Molars. 


21  to  28  days  old. 


Permanent  Molars. 


6  months  old 

IS.months  old 

24  months  old 

24  to  30  months  old. 
30  to  36  months  old . 


Position. 


Central. 

Lateral  Central . 

Lateral. 

Corner. 


Central. 

Lateral  Central. 

Lateral 

Corner. 


First,   Second,  Third. 


Fourth. 

Fifth. 

.Sixth 

First  and  Secoud. 

Third. 


At  one  month  old  the  ox  has  a  full  complement  of  incisors,  with  three 
temporary  molars  in  each  jaw.  At  two  j'eara  old  the  fourth,  fifth,  ami 
cixth  permanent  molars  are  present,  and  the  two  central  incisor.s  are 
changed.  7i.t  two  years  and  a  half  old  the  first  and  second  molars  are 
cast,  and  the  lateral  central  incisors  are  permanent.  At  three  years  and 
three  months  all  the  temporary  teeth  are  shed,  and  have  been  replaced  by 
permanent  ones. 
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Bt,  Second,  Third. 


SHEEP. 

Tkmi'ouakt   Incisobs. 


Period. 


Number. 


Position, 


4  to  7  days  old. 

11  X 


7  to  10  days  old . . 
21  to  28  days  old. 


2 
2 
2 

2 


Central. 

Lateral  Central. 

I^ateral. 

Corner. 


rKBHAMBMT     IMCISORS. 


1  year  old 

1  year  G  months  old . 

2  years  '<i  niontha  old . 
li  years  old 


Central. 

Lateral  Central 

Lateral. 

Corner. 


Teuporabt  Molabb. 


14  to  21  days  old. 


First,  Second,  Third. 


Peruanknt  Molars. 


3  months  old 

y  moutha  old 

18  inontlis  old 

18  to  24  months  old. 


Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

First,  Second,  Third. 


In  the  sheep,  as  in  the  ox,  all  the  temporary  incisors  are  up  at  one 
mcnth  old,  as  well  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  molars.  At  one  year 
the  two  central  incisors  are  changed  and  replaced  by  permanent  teeth, 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  molars  are  up.  Six  months  later  the  two  lateral 
central  and  the  sixth  molar  appear.  At  two  years  and  three  months  the 
lateral  permanent  incisora  are  cut,  and  the  first,  second,  a  ^d  third  molars 
are  permanent.  At  three  years  old  the  corner  incisors  are  shed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  all  the  permanent  teeth  are  in  the  mouth, 
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PIG. 

Temporaby  Incisors  and  Tushks. 


Period. 

Number. 

Position. 

At  birth 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Tushes. 

(i 

Corner  Incisorx 

Central. 

3  months  old 

Lateral. 

Permanent  Incisors  and 

Tushes 

i)  months  old 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Tushes. 

i(            (( 

Corner  Incisors. 

Central. 

Lateral. 

Temporary  Molars 

• 

1  montli  old 

3 

First,  Second,  Third. 

Permanent  Mo 

LARi: 

. 

v 

0  months  old  . . . 



Prenioliir. 
Foil  rth. 

9  months  old    .    . 

Fifth. 

12  months  old '. 

First,  Second,  Third. 

18  months  old 

Sixth. 

The  pig  ac(\uire,s  a  full  inouth  of  incisor  teeth  at  about  three  months 
old,  some  time  previous  to  which  three  molars  have  an;  oared  in  each  jaw 
— viz.,  the  first,  second,  and  third.  At  six  months  the  premolars  and  the 
fourth  permanent  molar  appear ;  in  nine  months  the  tusks  and  fifth  per- 
manent molar  are  changed.  Three  months  later  the  first,  second,  and 
third  temporary  molars  are  shed  and  replaced  by  permanent  ones.  At 
eighteen  months  the  sixth  or  last  molar  and  the  lateral  incisor  are  cast, 
and  the  changes  at  this  time  are  complete. 


f« 


i.  :f' 


•;1 


% 


E.v_r 


£:ir--_:?<c? 


fe' 


t^S^ 


f&i^.ir. 


l|.,    ,1 


^sm 


ml 


"*^\- 
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AN  OLD  FRIEND. -THE  TRAMP. 


BUSIJNTESS. 


NN 


^ooh-llccping. 


Showino  what  Accounts  ark  Debited  and  what  Creditkd  for   the  Different 
Transactions  that  present  themselves  in  Blhinrss  ;  together  with 
Full  Dirk(,'tiuns  for  Closinp.  each  and  every  Account  in  the 
Ledoer  at  the  end  of  the  Year  ;  also  with  Expla- 
nation   BO    Complete    and  Comprehensive 
that  no  one  can  fail  to  acquire,  in 
A  short  time,  a  Thorokih 
Knowledge  of  Ac- 
counts. 


1.  Book-keej/ing  i.s  the  science  of  recording  business  transactions  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

2.  Book-keeping  is  of  two  kinds — Single  Entry  and  Double  Entry. 

3.  In  Single  Entry  we  make  an  entry  only  when  a  personal  account  is 
ati'ected,  at  which  time  we  siftiply  charge  or  credit  the  person — makin'.T  an 
entry  to  only  one  account — hence,  single  entry. 

4.  A  personal  account  is  an  account  with  a  person,  firm  or  corporation. 

5.  An  account  is  a  collection  of  items  under  one  heading  in  the  Ledger. 

6.  In  Double  Entry  we  make  an  entry  for  every  business  transaction, 
—making  an  entry  to  two  or  more  accounts,  according  to  the  number  of 
accounts  affected  by  the  transaction.  Every  time  we  debit  an  account  for 
a  certain  amount,  we  credit  some  other  account  for  the  same  amount, — 
lii'iico,  double  entry. 

7.  A  business  transaction  is  an  exchange  of  values. 

8.  Books  used. — There  are  two  kinds  of  books  used  in  Book-keeping 
—Principal  and  Auxiliary  or  Aid  Books. 

0.  Piiucipal  Books  are  those  we  post  from  and  use  as  original  books  of 
entry.     The  Ledger  is  also  a  principal  book. 

10.  By  posting  in  meant,  to  transfer  entries  from  any  book  to  the  Ledger. 
llie  books  from  which  we  usually  post  are :  Journal  (or  Day  Book),  Cash 
Book,  and  sometimes  Sales  Book  and  Invoice  Book. 

11.  An  original  book  of  entry  is  one  upon  whicli  the  business  transac- 
tion i.s  tirst  recorded.  The  books  used  principally  as  original  books  of  en- 
try are :  Blotter,  Journal  (or  Day  Book),  Cash  Book  and  Sales  Book. 
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THE  PEINCIPAL  BOOKS. 

13.  The  Journal. — Business  men  luive  abandoned  the  use  of  the  iiitci- 
niediate  book  called  the  Journal,  and  have  consolidated  it  with  the  Dav 
Book.  In  the  Business  College  style  of  book-keeping,  merchants  enter 
the  business  tran.sactions  first  in  the  Day-Book  and  then  journalize  tiiein 
by  arranging  the  debits  and  credits  on  the  Journal,  aftci-  which  they  post 
from  the  Journal  to  the  Ledger.  Tlie  business  man  of  to-day  can  lind  no 
use  fortius  unnecessary  book,  the  Journal;  it  is  therefore  cast  aside,  and 
the  posting  is  done  directly  from  the  Day-Book  to  the  Ledger.  The  Day 
Book  is  used  as  a  detailed  record  of  our  business  tran.sactions.  Havin"- 
consolidated  the  two  books  (Day-Book  and  Journal),  it  is  essential,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  book  complete,  that  it  .should  partake  of  the  style  of  liotli : 
therefore,  when  we  record  a  business  tran.saction,  we  first  make  the  Jour- 
nal entry,  then  write  the  explanations  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  either 
under  or  on  the  same  line  with  the  entr3\  This  book  may  be  called  either 
a  Day  Book  or  a  Journal,  but  custom  having  made  the  title  "  Journal " 
preferable,  it  will  be  used  hereafter  instead  of  "  Day-Book." 

The  Journal  should  have  two  extra  columns — one  for  "  Merchandi.se 
Debit,"  and  one  for  "  Merchandise  Credit,"  which  renders  it  unnecessaiv  to 
post  the  merchandi.se  oftener  than  once  a  month — crediting  Alerchandise 
account  in  the  Ledger  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  total  sales  on  ac- 
count, as  shown  by  the  Merchandise  Credit  column,  and  debiting  it  for  the 
total  merchandise  purchases  on  account,  as  shown  by  the  Merchandise 
Debit  colunm,  (See  342  and  347.)  The  left-hand  column  is  the  Debit 
and  the  right-hand  column  the  Credit. 

13.  The  Cash  Book. — The  Cash  Book  is  a  book  used  as  a  detailed  re- 
cord of  all  cash  transactions.  Upon  the  left-hand  or  Debit  side,  is  record- 
ed all  cash  received;  and  on  the  right-hand  or  Credit  side,  all  cai^h  paid 
out, — the  difference  in  the  sums  total  of  the  two  sides  showing,  at  any 
time,  the  exact  amount  of  cash  on  hand.  This  book  should  alw^ays  be  used 
as  a  book  of  original  entry  ;  and  posting  done  directly  therefrom  to  the 
Ledger,  as  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  work  and  a  waste  of  time  to  transfer 
the  entries  to  a  Journal  before  posting.  There  is  no  business  in  which  the 
books  can  not  be  correctly  kept  by  posting  directly  from  the  Casli  i'ook 
to  the  Ledger.  In  making  entries  in  this  book,  sufficient  exjjlaiiation 
should  accompany  the  entries  to  make  them  plain.  Of  course,  many  en- 
tries require  no  explanation  ;  for  instance,  if  a  person  pays  us  on  account, 
we  simply  enter  his  name  and  the  amount  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Cash 
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Book.  When  notes  arc  paid,  the  name  of  tliu  makers,  date,  time,  etc., 
s'lould  bo  entered.  All  items  on  the  ]3ebit  .side  of  the  Ca-sh  Book  should 
lie  credited  to  tlie  several  accounts  to  which  they  belong  in  the  Ledger, 
because  Cash  is  debited;  and  nil  items  on  the  Credit  side  of  the  Cash 
J3ook  must  bo  debited  to  the  several  accounts  to  which  they  belong  on  the 
Ledger,  because  (,'ash  is  credited.  It  is  unnecessary  to  keep  a  Ca.sh  ac- 
count in  the  Ledger  ;  but,  instead,  enter  in  the  trial  balance,  wlicn  it  is 
taken,  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  as  .shown  by  the  Cash  Book,  which 
result  proves  the  same  as  though  such  an  account  were  kept. 

14.  Tni':  Salks  Book. — The  Sales  Book  is  a  book  in  which  the  mer- 
cliandi.se  .sales  are  recorded.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  larger  establish- 
ments, as  in  the  smaller  houses  the  sales  on  account  are  all  recorded  in  the 
Joiu'iial. 

Posting  is  sometimes  done  directly  from  this  l)ook  to  the  Ledger;  and 
sometimes  the  transaeti'.ns  are  first  transferred  to  the  Journal  before  being 
posted,  hi  posting  directly  from  the  Sales  Books  to  the  Ledger,  the  debits 
are  posted  to  the  personal  accounts  therein  chai'geil  daily;  and  the  total 
sales  are  carried  forward  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  Merchan- 
dise account  is  credited  in  one  entry  from  each  Sales  Book  for  the  total 
sales  for  the  month  in  each  recorded. 

l*i.  The  Ledoer. — The  Ledt;er  is  a  book  used  to  show  the  final  sum- 
iiiing  up  of  all  our  business  transactions,  and  the  standing  of  all  personal 
and  nuscellaneous  accounts.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  Ledger  is  always 
the  Debit,  and  the  right-hand  side  the  Credit. 

10.  When  the  Debit  side  of  an  account  in  the  Ledger  is  the  larger,  the 
amount  the  Debit  side  exceeds  the  Credit  is  always  either  a  Resource  or 
a  Loss. 

17.  When  the  Credit  side  of  an  account  in  the  Ledger  is  the  larger,  the 
amount  the  Credit  side  exceeds  the  Debit  is  always  either  a  Liability  era 
Oain. 

'Idle  two  preceding  rules  (lO  and  IT)  are  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance when  we  close  our  books  at  the  end  oi"  the  year,  to  find  how  much 
lias  been  lost  or  gained ;  for  we  then  begin  with  the  first  account  in  the 
Ledger,  and  carry  all  accounts  upon  which  we  lose  or  gain  to  the  Loss  &; 
Uiun  account ;  therefore,  unless  we  are  familiar  with  these  rules,  we  cannot 
w  readily  decide  upon  which,  accounts  we  lose  or  gain.  The  way  we  de- 
cide upon  which  accounts  we  lose  or  gain  is  as  follows : 

18.  Debit. — When  we  look  at  an  account  in  the  Ledger,  the  Debit  side 
<j1  which  is  the  larger,  we  first  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  a  Resource.  If 
it  be  anythiiHj  of  value  belonying  to  us,  or  any  note  or  personal  account 
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onnng  to  iis,  it  is  a  Resource  ;  if  not,  it  muat  he  a  Losm, — since  all  accounts 
on  the  Debit  side  of  the  Ledger  must  be  either  Resources  or  Losses.  If 
the  account  be  a  Resource,  we  pass  it  by  and  do  nothing  with  it;  if  a  Los«, 
we  balance  the  account  and  carry  tlie  Loss  to  the  Debit  side  of  Loss  iV  (Jaiii 
account. 

10.  Credit. — On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  an  account  in  the 
Ledger,  the  Credit  side  of  which  is  the  larger,  we  ilrst  decide  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  Liability.  If  it  be  any  note  or  personal  account  we  owe,  it  is  a 
Liability  ;  if  not.  it  must  be  a  Gain, — since  all  accounts  on  the  Credit  side 
of  the  Ledger  must  be  either  Liabilities  or  Gains.  If  the  account  bo  a 
Liability,  we  pass  it  by  and  do  nothing  with  it;  if  a  Gain,  we  balance  the 
account  and  carry  the  Gain  to  the  Credit  side  of  the  Lossfc  Gain  account. 


RESOURCES. 

20.  A  Resource  is  anything  of  value  belonging  to  us,  such  as :  Ca.xli, 
Merchandise,  Store  Fixtures,  Real  Estate,  Notes  made  by  other  parties 
payable  to  us  (Bills  Receivable),  etc.,  etc.,  or  any  personal  account  owinj 
to  us. 

LIABILITIES. 

21.  A  Liability  is  any  unpaid  note  made  by  us  payable  to  other  parties 
(Bills  Payable),  or  any  personal  account  \ve  o-we. 

THE  AUXILIARY  OR  AID  OF  BOOKS. 

28.  Auxiliary  Books  are  u.sed  to  classify  business  transactions ;  tiiey 
are  also  used  as  an  aid  to  the  principal  books. 

23.  The  Blotter. — The  Blotter  is  a  book  used  merely  as  a  memoran- 
dum book.  Many  persons  improperly  call  the  Day  Book  (or  Journal)  a 
Blotter.  Business  men  wishing  only  one  person's  handwriting  in  the 
principal  books,  keep  a  book  which  they  use  when  this  person  is  absent 
from  his  post  of  duty,  in  which  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  transac- 
tions that  occur  during  his  absence,  and  when  he  returns  they  v.'ill  be 
copied  into  the  proper  books. 

24.  The  Invoice  Book. — The  Invoice  Book  is  a  book  in  which  to  file 
invoices  or  bills  of  goods  we  buy.  It  may  have  a  .single  money  column  at 
the  right  margin  of  the  page,  in  which  to  carry  out  the  amount  of  each 
bill  as  it  is  pasted  in  the  book  ;  posting  may  be  done  directly  from  tliis 
book  to  the  Ledger, — each  bill  credited  to  the  account  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  total  of  the  money  column  carried  forward  till  the  end  of  the  month, 
amd  then  posted  to  the  Debit  of  the  Merchandise  account  in  one  entry.  How- 
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ever,  as  the  book  is  quite  expensive,  and  a.s  a  great  amount  of  time  is  re- 
quired in  which  to  paste  the  invoices  therein,  the  author  would  reconunend 
tiie  system  suggested  in  j)aragraph  No.  309. 

as.  Tin:  Rill  Book,  ok  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payaule  Book, 
is  used  as  a  memorandum  book  for  Notes  and  Time  DraftH  (Acceptances), 
sliowing  when  they  become  due. 


A  MISTAKE   IN    BOOK-KEEPINQ  WILL  NEVER  BE  MADE   IF   THE  FOLLOWINQ  RULES  ARE 

AT  ALL  TIMES  8TRT0TT.V  ADHERED  TO. 

SiO.  First. — Debit  what  wo  receive.  "Why?"  Because  what  we  re- 
ceive costs  us  something  of  value. 

27.  Second. — Credit  what  we  (five.  "  Why  ? "  Because  what  we  give 
produces  us  something  of  value. 

28.  Third. — For  every  amount  entered  to  the  Debit  side  of  an  account 
or  accounts  in  the  Ledger,  enter  a  like  amount  to  the  credit  side  of  some 
other  account  or  accounts  for  the  same  amomif. 
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THE    FOUNDATION 


UPON  WHICH  TO  BUILD  YOUR  KNOWLElKJlil  OF  HOOKKEEriNU. 


THE  CORNER  STONE. 

In  ono  side  of  the  Corner  Stono  wo  will  luivo  cut  in  largo  li.'ltors  (ho  fiolitftry  motto— 
SYSTEM  ;  in  the  othor  sido  wo  will  Imvo  out  our  Coat  of  Arms,  interwuvon  in  rthicli 
will  be  found  "  Mnltum  in  parvo."    This  wo  call 

DOUBLE  ENTRY  UOOKKEEPINO  'IN  A  NUTSllELL." 


a».  DEBIT  WHAT  wk  k|':c;i:ivI':. 

ill.  If  ((•(!  receive  Cat>h,  debit  Cash. 
33.       "     "      Mdnc,  "    Mdsc.  [able. 
35.       "     "      Nod',     "    Bills  lifce.ir- 

37.  Whenover  wo  Debit  an  itom,  it 
is  always  oithor  to  incroaao  our  Ile- 
Bourcos  or  our  Lossos,  or  to  docroaso  tho 
personal  accounts  or  notes  wo  uwo  (Lia- 
bilities). 


;i©.     CREDIT  WHAT  WK  WIVE. 

3ti.  //  ire  (jit'e  Cimh,  credit  Cash. 
3-1.       "     "   Mdse.,     "     Md.v'.  [ubk. 
36.       "     "    Note,       "     Bills  Pay- 

38.  Whenever  we  Credit  an  item,  it 
is  always  either  to  increase  our  Liabili- 
ties or  our  (iains,  or  to  decrease  tho 
personal  accounts  or  notes  owing  to  us 
(Resources). 


THE    JOURNAL. 


30.  All  items  in  the   Miscellaneovis 
Debit  column  are  posted  to  tho 

Debit  Si»e  of  tub  Lbdqeu. 


40.   All   items   in   tho   Miscellaneous 
Credit  column  are  posted  to  the 

CllKDlT  SiDK  OK  THE  LeDOKK. 


When  we  liave  extra  columns  in  the  Journal,  we  post  only  the  items  found  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Debit  and  Miscellaneous  Credit  columns  during  the  month  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  we  post  the  total  amounts  of  the  Mdse.  Dr.  and  Mdse.Cr.  coluinns 
to  the  Merchandise  account.     (See  par.  12.) 


THE 

41.  On  the  Debit  side  of  the  Ledger, 
we  find  nothing  but 

RESOURCES  AND  LOSSES. 


LEDGER. 

42.  On  the  Credit  Side  of  the  Ledger, 
we  find  nothing  but 

LIABILITIES  AND  GAINS. 


When  we  first  enter  into  business,  and  immediately  after  we  have  closed  the  books 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  are  no  open  accounts  in  the  Ledger  except  those  nhich 
are  either  Resources  or  Liabilities. 


SI'OC'K  ACCOINT. 
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THE    CASH    BOOK. 
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4*1.   Enter  on  the  Debit  nido  all 

C.VSII   Ul'XJKIVKI). 
4H.  All  items  on  tliu    Debit   side  of 
tho  CaHh  Hook  are  posted  to  tiie 
CuKorr  Side  ok  tub  LiciMiKii. 


'11.  KntiT  (111  tlio  Credit  side  all 

CASH   I'.MD  Ol'T. 
'10.  All   ileiiiB  on  the  Credit  Side  of 
the  Cash  Hook  arc  posted  to  tho 
Dkiiit  Sidk  <ir  the  Leimier. 


'I'he  Cash  IJook  is  tlie  Casli  .Vecoimt,— coimi'(|ii»'iitly  the  ('ash  Account  is  debited  or 
credited  by  HJuiply  enterini^  an  amount  on  tho  debit  or  credit  Midu  of  ihe  Cash  Book. 
So  when  C/'ash  is  dcliilril,  all  the  accounts  on  that  side  of  tho  bo()k  must  bo  rrndited  ; 
and  when  cash  is  cirditi-d,  all  accounts  on  that  side  of  tho  book  must  bo  ih'hited. 


47.  Bank  Drafts  and  Sight  Draffs  behm;,'  to  the  Cash  Account. 

I§.  NoTiii.Nd  HIT  Notes  and  'I'ime  DiiAFrs  (or  Accki'Tame.s)  iiEi,o?j(i  to  the  I'ili.s 

RKCKIVAIihE  AND  iJlLLS   PaYAUI.E  At'l»)i;NTS. 


J.   II.  GOODWIN -STOCK  ACCOUNT. 


Closino  No.  I. 

•II.  Debit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
fur  net  ])riv(itn  loss,  ju*  .^^hown  hy 
his  private  account, 


-or 


Closincj  No.  2. 

.IJl.  Debit  at    tho   end    of   the 

year  tor  mi  busiiiesti  loss,  as  .shown 
Ity  the  Loss  &  Gain  account;  and 
for  lo.ss  on  "  Private  account."  (See 
288.) 


4J>.  Open  a  "Stock  account" 
for  each  member  of  the  firm,  and 
credit  same  at  conunencement  of 
)»usiness  for  net  amount  by  each 
invested,  or  v,'/'  uvrfli,  which  is 
found  l.v  (.'.('(hictinij  tlie  sum  total 
of  his  Lial)iHtie,s  from  the  .sum 
total  of  his   Ilesoiirees.     (Sec  .'i-iiS 

to  :m\;  ai.so  :ii.').) 

30.  Credit  lor  all  additional 
investments. 

Closino  No.  1. 
•53.  Credit  at  the  end  of  tl-e 
year  for  net  ])vlvate  (jaln,  as  .shown 
l>y  his  private  account. 


-or- 


Closing  No.  2. 
•54.  Credit   at  the  end  of  the 
year   for    net    business  gain,   as 
shown  by   the  Lo.ss  &   Gain  ac- 
count. 
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#55?.  Directions  for  closing  the  StocJc  Account  at  the  end  of  the  year : 
1st. — According  to  Closimj  No.  1. — Bring   over  from    the    respective 
Private  accounts  of  each  member  of  the  firm  the  net  private  loss  or  nd 
private  gain,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  debit  or  credit  the  respective  Stock 
accounts  for  such  loss  or  gain.     (See  .')1  and  .52.) 

2nd. — According  to  Closing  No.  2. —  Bring  over  from  the  Loss  &  Gain 
account  the  share  of  the  net  hui^iness  loss  or  7iet  business  gain,  an  the  cusc 
may  be,  and  debit  or  credit  the  respective  Stock  accounts  for  such  loss  or 
gain.  (See  53  and  o4.)  Then  bring  over  from  the  Private  accounts  uf 
the  respective  members  the  loss  on  such  accounts,  and  debit  the  respective 
Stock  accounts  for  such  losses.     (See  bo.) 

3rd. — Now  find  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account,  and 
write  on  the  debit  side  "  To  Balance"  in  red  ink  ;  entering  this  ditfereiico, 
which  will  make  the  account  balance. 

4th. — Rule  the  closing  lines  in  red  ink,  and  enter  the  total  amounts  be- 
tween these  lines.     (See  801  to  80.5.) 

5th. — Bring  down  on  the  credit  side  of  this  account,  below  the  closing 
lines,  in  black  ink,  the  difference  as  found  in  "  3rd  "  above,  or  the  pretimt 
worth  of  the  partner,  writing  the  date  beginning  of  the  new  year, "  By 
Present  Worth,"  and  the  amount. 

•56.  Explanation. — "  Stock  "  is  a  title  used  to  represent  the  amount 
invested  in  the  business.  There  are  several  methods  of  treating  this 
account,  among  which  are  the  following:  1st. — To  call  the  account 
"  Stock,"  and  credit  it  for  the  entire  investment  of  the  firm  (regardless  of 
how  many  members  the  firm  may  consist  of),  and  debit  it  or  credit  it  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  the  entire  net  loss  or  entire  net  gain  of  the  fiiin, 
allowing  the  partnership  contract  to  stipulate  how  much  is  by  each  nieu)- 
ber  invested,  and  what  proportion  or  percentage  of  the  gain  or  loss  each 
member  is  to  shai  3.  2. — Some  call  the  account  "  Capital,"  while  otliers 
use  the  firm  name  instead :  as,  "  J.  H.  Goodwin  &  Co.,"  treating  it  the 
same  as  "  Stock,"  described  in  "  1st."  3. — The  most  common  and  most 
practical  method,  however,  is  to  open  a  separate  Stock  account  for  each 
member  of  the  firm,  and  credit  each  for  respective  investment,  as  per 
system  shown  in  this  book.  (See  49.)  When  there  is  but  a  single  pro- 
prietor in  the  business,  he  may  with  propriety  call  the  account  "  Stock, 
and  treat  it  the  same  as  described  in  49. 


PRIVATE  ACrOUNT. 
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new  year, 


Bv 


lent  the  amount 
of  treatin<,f  this 
all   the   account 

in  (regardless  of 
it  or  credit  it  at 
gain  of  the  tirm, 

is  by  each  niem- 
rrain  or  loss  each 

,1"  while  others 
treating  it  the 
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.ccount  "  Stock." 


Ii7.  Debit  for  all  cash  drawn  for 
private  use. 

59.  Delnt  for  all  merchandise 
taken  from  the  store  for  private  use. 


60 


Closing  No.  1. 


Debit,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
black  ink,  for  his  share  of  the  net 
business  loss,  as  .shown  by  the  Loss 
and  Gain  account. 


0*1. 


Olosixg  No.  2. 


If  the  credit  side  of  this  account 
exceeds  the  debit,  wo  find  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sides,  and 
debit  this  account,  in  red  ink,  "  To 
J.  H.  Goodwin,  Stock  account,"  for 
the  difference,  and  transfer  that  dif- 
ference to  the  credit  side  of  the  J.  H. 
(toodwin  Stock  account,  in  black 
ink.     (See  52.) 


.18.  Credit  for  salary  allowed,  if 
anv. 


01.         Clo.sing  No.  1. 

Credit,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
black  ink,  for  Ins  share  of  the  net 
biislncss  (jain,  as  shown  by  the  Loss 
and  Gain  account. 
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If  the  debit  side  of  this  account 
exceeds  the  credit,  we  find  the  ilif- 
ference  between  the  two  sides,  and 
credit  this  account,  in  red  ink,  "  By 
J.  H.  Goodwin,  Stock  account,"  for 
the  amount  lost  on  his  private  ac- 
count, and  transfer  that  loss  to  the 
debit  side  of  the  J.  H.  Goodwin 
Stock  account,  in  black  ink,  (See 
51.) 


61.  Directions  for  closing  the  Private  accounts  at  the  end  of  each 
year: — 

Closing  No.  1.  1st. — According  to  Closing  No.  1,  we  bring  over  from 
the  Loss  and  Gain  account,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  net  business  loss 
or  net  business  (jain,  as  the  cjxse  may  be,  crediting  or  delating  the  Private 
account  for  such  gain  or  loss. 

2nd. — We  then  find  the  difl'erence  lietween  the  two  sides  of  this  account, 
and  if  the  credit  side  be  the  larger,  write  on  the  debit  side,  in  red  ink, 
"  To  J.  H.  Goodwin,  Stock  account,"  and  enter  the  amount  in  the  debit 
column. 

3rd. — Now  rule  the  clo.sing  lines,  and  bring  down  the  total  amounts- 
hetweon  the  lines. 

4th. — Now  carry  this  difference  (the  net  private  t/ain)  to  the  credit  side 
of  the  "J.  H.  Goodwin,  Stock  account,"  in  black  i   ■  ,     (See  52  and  55.) 
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5tli. — If,  on  the  otlici  liand,  we  find  tlie  debit  side  of  this  account  to  be 
the  larger,  we  write  on  the  cretlit  side,  in  red  ink,  "  By  J.  H.  Goodwin, 
Stock  account,"  and  enter  the  difierence  in  the  credit  cohnnn  :  then  niK- 
the  closing  lines,  and  carry  the  difference  (net  itrivate  loss)  to  the  "J.  H. 
Goodwin  Stock  account,"  in  black  ink,     (See  51.) 

Olosin(}  No.  2. — According  to  closing  No.  2,  we  do  not  l)ring  over  from 
the  Loss  and  Gain  account  the  net  business  loss  or  gain  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  but  we  simply  find  the  difierence  between  the  two  sides,  and  trans- 
fer that  difference  to  the  "J.  H.  Goodwin  Stock  account."  We  then  pro- 
ceed to  close  the  account  the  same  as  per  instructions  in  2nd,  3rd,  4tli, 
and  5th  of  Closing  No.  1,  above,  except  that  the  phrases  "net  private 
gain"  and  "  net  private  loss,"  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  4th  and  5th,  do 
not  apply  here  ;  for  here  it  would  be  either  a  loss  on  private  account  or  a 
credit  1)1/  private  account. 


©•5.  Explanation. — We  open  a  Private  account  in  the  Ledger  for  each 
member  of  the  fiiin,  and  treat  it  as  per  instructions  above.  It  i.s  tin; 
cu.stoni  of  some  firms  to  allow  the  respective  members  each  a  .'<alaiy, 
against  which  each  for  him.self  may  draw  for  his  personal  use.  Whon 
this  is  done  the}'  are  credited  for  the  salary  monthly  or  yearly,  as  tlicy 
prefer  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  account  is  closed  the  ;-,ame  as  though 
no  salaiv  liad  been  allowed,  the  business  lo.sses  showing  so  much  more  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  the  "  Salaries  account,"  and  th(;  "  Private 
account"  of  each  showing  so  much  more  private  gain  ;  so  the  business  is 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  so  <loing. 


MEKCKANDISE. 


60.  Debit,  at  conmiencement  of 
bu.sine.ss, "  To  Inventory  "  for  amount 
of  Mdse.  on  hand,  as  shown  by  the 
Inventory  or  Account  of  Stock. 

67.  Debit  for  all  Mdse.  we  buy. 

69.  Debit  for  all  Mdse.  returned 
to  us  after  we  have  sold  it. 


68.  Credit  for  all  Mdse  we  sell. 
70.  Credit  for  all  Mdse.  we  re- 
turn to  other  parties  after  we  have 


bought  it. 


71.  Directions  for  chrnvg  the  Mdse.  account  at  the  endofthc  yrar: 
1st. — Write  on  credit  side,  "  By  Inventory,"  in  red  ink,  for  the  amount 
of  Mdse,  now  on  hand,  as  shown  in  the  inventory. 


MERCHANDISE. 
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2nd. — Now  find  tlie  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  thi.s  account 
(Inventory  included),  and  the  amount  the  credit  side  exceeds  the  debit 
will  be  the  gain  on  Mdse. ;  after  which,  write  on  the  debit  side  of  this  ac- 
count, in  red  ink,  "To  Loss  k,  Gain,"  for  amount  gained,  whicli  will  now 
make  the  account  balance. 

8rd. — Rule  ihe  closing  lines,  and  write  the  total  amounts  between  the 
lines. 

4th. — Write  on  the  debit  side  of  this  account,  helow  the  cUmvg  lines,  in 
lilaek  ink,  "  To  Inventory,"  and  bring  down  the  amount  of  Mdse.  now  on 
hand  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

oth. — Carry  amount  gained  on  Md.se.  over  to  the  Lo.s.s  Sz.  Gain  account,, 
— writing  on  the  credit  side  of  that  account,  in  black  ink,  "  By  Mdse.,"  for 
the  amount  gained. 

This  concludes  the  closing  of  the  Mdse.  account.  Now  go  back  to  the 
article  "  The  End  of  the  Year,"  and  .see  what  next  to  do.  (See  289  and 
290.) 

■JsJ.  Explanation. — The  object  of  crediting  this  account  at  the  end  of 
the  year  "  By  Inventory,"  is  simply  to  find  how  much  we  have  gained  on 
the  merchandise  sold  during  the  year;  for,  after  we  have  balanced  the 
Md.se.  account,  we  bring  down  on  the  debit  .shle  of  this  account  the  amount 
of  the  inventory  for  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  Coirsecjuently, 
having  credited  this  account  "By  Inventory,"  and  debited  it  "To  Inven- 
tory," for  the  same  amount,  the  balance  of  the  Ledger  i,-'  not  in  the  least 
affected  ;  and  in  transferring  the  gain  on  merchandise  whicli  was  found  ori 
the  credit  side  of  the  M  Ise.  account,  to  the  same  si<le  (credit)  of  tho  "  Loss 
&  CJain  account,"  the  balance  of  the  Ledger  is  not  in  the  least  attl'cted  in 
the  entire  closincr  of  the  Mdse.  account.  We  debit  Mdse.  for  what  it  costs 
K.*"',  and  credit  it  for  what  we  sell  it  for;  hence,  when  we  take  an  account 
of  .stock  (find  the  value  of  the  merchandise  we  have  on  hand)  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  value  it  at  what  it  would  cost  to  lay  it  in  the  house  at 
the  tin)e  the  Inventory  is  taken,  we  add  the  amount  sold  during  the  year 
(credit  side  of  Merchandise  account)  to  this  amount  on  hand,  and  we  find 
the  amount  the  credit  side  exceeds  the  debit  nuist  be  the  amount  for  which 
we  have  sold  the  merchandise  more  than  it  cost  us,  or  the  nei  *vii)i  on  sales. 
For  example:  If  we  buy  100  barrels  of  tiour  at  ^8  per  barrel,  we  debit 
Merchandise  for  1?8()().  During  the  year  we  sell  60  barrels  at  $10  per 
hairel,  and  credit  Merchandise  for  !i?GOO.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  take 
an  inventory  or  account  of  stock,  and  find  that  we  have  40  barrels  on 
liand,  which  we  mast  value  at  what  it  would  cost  if  we  had  to  buy  it 
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tlien.  We  will  suppose  that  the  price  of  flour  has  declined  SI  per  barrel, 
and  we  could  therefore  buy  it  at  S7  per  barrel.  Our  40  barrels  remaining 
unsold  would  then  be  worth  only  $280.  This  amount  we  add  to  tlie 
amount  sold  during  the  year  ($G00),  which  makes  a  total  of  $880.  We 
now  find  the  amount  that  this — the  credit  side — exceeds  the  debit,  which 
gives  S80,  or  our  net  gain  on  iticrchandise. 

ILLUSTIIATION — MERCHANDISE  ACCOUNT. 


1882. 
Feb'v  20 
Deer  ;U 

1 

Rought  lOObrls  flour,          '  .?800  00 
To  loss  and  gain  (net^'ain)  ;      80  00  1 

1882. 
May  10 
i  Dec'rl2 
31 

Sold  3')  bris  flour, 

tt          t(         <t             1% 

Inventory  (40  brls  $7), 

$;?oo  Ort 

300  00 
280  UO 

$880  00 

S880  GO 

T3.  Another  Illustration. — We  debit  Mdse.  at  commencement  of 
busine.ss  for  the  value  of  the  merchandise  then  on  hand,  and  we  debit  it 
during  the  year  for  all  the  merchandise  we  buy;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  '.  .certain  how  much  of  this  merchandise  we  have  on  hand,  valuing  it 
at  its  present  vwrth,  or  what  it  would  cost  to  lay  it  in  the  store  at  this 
present  time.  We  then  find  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise we  now  have  on  hand,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  debit  side  of 
the  Md.se.  account,  which  will  show  the  cost  of  the  goods  ive  have  sold;  and 
by  referring  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Mdse.  account,  we  find  how  much  we 
have  realized  for  the  goods  we  have  sold.  We  now  find  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  and  the  amount  for  which  we  sold  them, 
and  this  difference  will  be  the  qain  on  Mdse.  We  then  transfer  thatg*iiin 
to  the  "  Loss  &  Gain  account,"  close  the  Mdse.  account  "  By  Balance,"  and 
bring  down  on  the  debit  side  again,  the  balance  of  the  Mdse.  now  on 
han<l. 

14.  It  is  customary  among  many  business  houses  to  allow  a  discount 
for  cash  on  bills  paid  within  a  certain  time.  If  we  are  allowed  a  discount 
for  cash  for  goods  we  buy,  the  simi)lest  way  is  to  deduct  the  amount  of 
the  discount  on  the  hills  before  entering  them,  and  pay  these  bills  within 
the  time  allowed  for  discount.  If  we  allow  a  discount  on  our  bills  paid 
within  a  certain  time,  it  is  the  easier  way  to  give  the  parties  credit  in  the 
Cash  Book,  when  they  pay,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  bill,  and  debit  Md.se 
(or  Discount)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cash  Book  (credit  side)  fur  the 
discount  allowed.  (See  497,  498  and  534.)  Some  hou.ses  keep  a  "  Discount 
account "  for  these  discounts ;  but  it  is  the  same  in  effect,  and  less  trouble, 
to  make  the  entries  to  the  Mdse.  account.     In  reality  we  get  so  much  less 
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for  the  goods  than  we  anticipated  when  we  sold  them, — consequently  we 
have  credited  M<l.se.  for  just  the  amount  of  that  discount  too  much,  and 
it  is  now  proper  to  debit  the  Mdse.  account  for  the  amount  of  that  di.s- 
count. 


CASH. 

tS.  Since  the  Cash  Book  is  the  Cash  account,  thi.s  account  is  never 
koj)t  in  the  Ledger  by  the  practical  business  man  ;  but  there  are  a  few 
"  old  fogies,"  and  more  business  colleges,  who  still  adhere  to  the  anti- 
quated system.  The  account  is  here  given  in  order  to  show  how  it  was 
kept  by  our  forefathers.  However,  all  these  rules,  forms,  etc.,  may  be 
jmliciously  used,  by  applying  them  to  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  the 
Cash  Book,  showing  when  we  enter  an  amount  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
Cash  Book,  and  when  on  the  credit  side. 


76.  Debit,  at  commencement  of 
liusiness,  for  amount  of  cash  on 
haiul,  including  the  amount  on  de- 
posit in  the  bank  ;  for  since  it  is  ; 
not  necessary  to  keep  a  bank  ac- 
count, this  is  also  called  cash  on 
hand.     (See  8G^.) 

78.  Debit  for  all  cash  we  receive. 

80.  Debit  for  all  checks  we  re- 
ceive. 

81.  Form  of  check  we  receive : 

[  No.  1.  London,  Dec.  4,  1882. 

CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE. 


77.  Credit  for  all  cash  we  pay 
out. 

70.  Credit  for  all  checks  we  <rive. 
82.  Form  of  cheek  we  mve : 

i  No.  2.  TouoNTO,  Dec,  30, 1882. 

IMPERIAL  BANK  OF  CANADA. 

Pay  to  J.  K.  AiinMby  &  Co.,  or  oruer, 
Twenty-eight  jV^^-  Dollars. 


Pay  to  (roodwin  &  Einersou,  or  order,  One 
hundred  four  -^^^  Dollars. 

S104.  G.  W.  Bknnett. 


S28i  (Jo 


Goodwin  4  Emerson. 


83.  Debit  for  all  bai\k  drafts  we 

receive. 
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84.  Form  of  bank  draft  we  re- 
ceive : 


$100  A?  Ontauio. 

BANK  OF  ToItOXTO. 

.Jan.  ;{r(l,  1882. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  J.  H.  Goodwin  &  Co., 
One  hundred  and  j  ^o   Dollars. 

To  Union  Bank,         )     G.  B.  HOLIiAND, 
No.  3.        Montreal.  J  CaBhit^r. 


85.  Debit  for  all  sight  drafts  we 
receive. 

Form  of  sight  draft  we  receive  : 


$114 ,";°o  MoNTRKAL,  Jan.  C,  1882. 

At  fti^'ht  with  exchan^'e. 
pay  to  the  order  of  J.  H.  Goodwin  &  Co., 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  and  .^".fg.  Dollars, 
value  received,  aud  charge  same  to  account 
of  S.  J.  Mlui'HY. 

To  Campbell  &  Son,  Toronto. 
No.  4, 


86.  ExPLANATiox. — Bank  Drafts,  Siglit  Drafts,  Checks,  Pension  Checks, 
Money  Orders,  Due  Bills,  and  all  orders  for  which  we  can  get  cash  upon 
presentation,  are  called  Cash  ;  consequently,  when  we  receive  any  of  those 
we  debit  Cash,  and  when  we  give  any  out  we  credit  Cash.  The  debit 
side  of  the  Cash  account  is  always  the  larger,  as,  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  pay  out  more  cash  than  we  receive.     (See  13  and  43  to  40.) 

801-S.  Bank  Account. — It  is  unnecessary  labour  to  keep  a  Bank  ac- 
count in  the  Ledger.  It  is  now  the  custom  with  ncai-lyall  practical  busi- 
ness men  to  call  the  amount  on  deposit  in  the  bank  so  much  cash  on  hand, 
and  to  keep  no  account  with  the  bank  in  their  Ledger.  Instead  of  this, 
they  keep  their  account  with  the  l)ank  on  the  stub  of  the  check-book  in 
the  following  manner :  When  they  begin  using  a  check-book  they  enter 
on  the  stub  of  the  book  the  amount  they  have  on  deposit  in  the  bank 
and  when  they  make  a  deposit  they  add  the  amount  deposited  to  the 
amount  they  had  on  deposit ;  then  when  they  draw  checks  on  the  bank 
they  deduct  the  amounts  of  such  checks  from  the  amount  on  dejiosit. 
This  shows,  at  any  time,  the  amount  to  their  credit  in  the  bank.    Ot 
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course,  besides  a  check-book,  a  bank-book  i.s  kept,  in  which  the  deposits 
that  are  made  are  entered  by  the  bank-teller. 

The  ciiecks  drawn  on  the  bank  are  usually  entered  in  the  bank-book 
once  a  month,  at  which  time  the  bank-book  is  balanced  by  the  bank- 
clerk  and  shows  how  much  is  on  deposit  or  to  our  eredit  in  the  bank, 
which  amount  .should  just  agree  with  the  amount  on  deposit,  as  shown  by 
the  stub  of  our  check-book,  unless  there  are  checks  out  that  have  not  vet 
been  presented  to  the  bank  for  payment.  When  the  banker  has  "  written 
up  "  our  bank-book  he  hands  us,  stamped  "  Paid,"  all  the  chocks  that  we 
have  drawn  on  the  bank,  ami  these  he  calls  '*  vouchers  returned." 


MANUFACTURING. 


87.  Debit,  at  commencement  of 
business,  for  vahie  of  manufactured 
goods  on  hand,  as  .shown  by  the 
Inventory. 

N9.  Debit  for  all  goods  returned 
to  us  after  we  have  sold  them. 


88.  Credit  for  all  manufactured 
goods  we  sell. 


90.  Directions  for  dosing  the  Manufacturing  account  at  the  end  of 
the  year : 

1st.  Write  on  the  credit  side  "  By  Inventory  "  for  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  we  now  have  on  hand. 

2nd. — Close  all  the  accounts  we  have  kept  in  the  Ledger  to  show  the 
amounts  consumed  in  the  different  articles  of  manufacture,  and  transfer 
amount  lost  on  all  such  accounts  to  the  debit  side  of  this  account,  desig- 
nating the  accounts  upon  which  such  accounts  wore  lost.  Also,  close  the 
'  Labour  account "  and  transfer  the  amount  lost  on  labour  to  the  debit  side 
of  this  account. 

3rd. — Now  proceed  with  the  closing  of  this  account  precisely  the  same 
as  with  the  closing  of  the  Merchandise  account  Par.  71 — from  2nd  to  5th, 
inclusive — brinofiuii  down  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Manufacturing:  account, 
after  it  has  been  closed,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  on  hand  for 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 


M.  Explanation. — When  we  manufacture  the  goods  we  sell,  we  call, 
the  account  upon  which  we  speculate  "  Manufacturing,"  or  "  Manufac- 
turer," in.^tead  of  "  Merchandise."     We  debit  this  account  when  we  com- 
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menco  business,  if  we  have  any  manufactured  goods  on  hand  for  the  then 
present  worth  of  those  goorls.     We  debit  this  account  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  what  the  goods  cost  us  which  we  manufactured  during  the  year. 
We  ascertain   what  the  goods  cost  us  in  the  following-described  way : 
We  open  sei)arate  accounts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  all  such  ar- 
ticles as  we  are  going  to  buy  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  ;  ami 
during  the  year,  whenever  we  buy  anything  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
our  goods,  we  charge  the  articles  to  the  respective  accounts  to  whicli  tluy 
belong.     At  the  end  of  the  year  we  take  an  inventory  of  each  of  these  ar- 
ticles, to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  remains  unused,  after  whidi  we 
credit  each  of  these  accounts  "  By  Inventory,"  in  red  ink,  for  the  respec- 
tive amount  on  hand ;  we  then  find  the  difierence  between  the  two  sides 
of  each  account,  and  credit  it  "By  Manufacturing,"  in  red  ink,  for  that 
difierence — the  ditl'erence  being  the  amount  of  that  article  actually  usod 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  jjoods.     We  now  close  the  account  and  briii'^ 
down  on  the  debit  side,  below  the  closing  lines,  the  amount  remaining  un- 
used for  the   beginning  of  the  new  year ;   after  which  we  carry  over 
to  the  debit  side  of  the  "Manufacturing  account"  the  amount  used  or 
lost  on  this  "  Article  account " — all   the  accounts  of  articles  usod  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods  being  treated  in  the  same  manner.     For  exam- 
pie  :     If  we  were  manufacturing  woollen  goods,  we  would  keep  a  "  Wool 
account,"  an  "  Oil  account,"  a  "Dye  Stuffs  account,"  etc.,  etc.     At  the  end 
of  the   year  we  would  ascertain  how  much  of  each — wot>l,  oil  and  dye 
stuffs — we  had  on  hand  still  unused,  and  would  close  the  accounts  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  above, — carrying  amounts  lost  on  such  accounts  to 
the  debit  side  of  "  Manufacturing  account,"  instead  of  to  "  Loss  &  Gain," 
We  keep  a  "  Machinery  account,"  and  debit  it  for  the  cost  of  all  machin- 
ery we  buy.     During  the  year  we  charge  this  account  for  all  repairs  on 
the  machinery  for  which  we  have  to  pay,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we 
approximate  the  value  of  the  machinery,  allowing  something   for  the 
"  wear  and  tear,"  after  which,  we  close  this  account  the  same  as  we  do  the 
others,  carrying  the  amount  lost  to  the  debit  side  of  the  "  Manufacturing 
account."     We  keep  a  "  Labour  account,"  in  order  to  show  the  amount 
paid  our  employes  for  making  the  goods,  which  accoimt  we  also  close  and 
carry  to  the  debit  of  "  Marmfacturing."     The  "  Freight  and  cartage  ac- 
count "  may  also  with  propriety  be  closed  and  carried  into  the  "  Manufac- 
tiiring  account,"  instead  of  to  "  Loss  and  Gain."     After  all  of  these  ac 
counts  have  been  carried   into  the  "  ilanufacturing  account,"   we  credit 
this  accout  "  By  Inventory,"   in  red  ink,  for  the  present  worth  of  the 
manufactured  goods  we  have  on  hand.     The  books  are  then  closed  the 
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same  as  hi  any  other  business, — the  amount  gained  on  the  "  Manufacturing 
account,"  being  also  carried  into  the  "  Loss  &  Gain  account." 


STORE  AND  OFFICE  FIXTURES. 


U*i.  Debit,  at  commencement  of 
business,  for  value  of  store  and  of- 
fice fixtures  on  hand. 

9li.  Debit  for  everything  we  buy 
for  lilting  up  the  store  and  office, 
siu'h  as  counters  and  shelves,  scales, 
safes,  stoves,  desks,  etc.,  etc.  Teams 
and  waggons,  are  also  often  charged 
to  this  account,  but  it  is  customary 
and  the  most  practical  way  to  open 
ii "  Team  and  Wajjjrons  account." 


04.  Credit  for  anything  we  sell, 
fiH'  which  we  charged  this  accoant 
when  we  boujiht  it. 


1>«5.  Directions  for  closiwj  tlw  Store  and  Ojjice  Fixtures  account  at  the 
end  of  the  year  : 

1st. — Write  on  the  credit  side  "  By  Inventory,"  in  red  ink,  for  the  value 
of  the  store  and  office  fixtures  on  hand. 

2nd. — Find  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account  (Inven- 
tory included),  and  the  amount  that  the  debit  side  exceeds  the  creilit  will 
be  the  amount  lost  on  store  and  ofHce  fixtures  ;  after  which,  write  on  the 
orodit  side  of  this  account,  in  red  ink,  "  By  Loss  k>  Gain  "  for  amount  lost 
which  will  now  make  the  account  balance. 

;^rd. — Rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  amount  between  the 
lines. 

4th. — Write  on  the  debit  side  of  this  account,  below  the  closing  lines, 
in  black  ink,  "To  Inventory,"  and  bring  down  the  value  of  the  .store  and 
ortice  fixtures  now  on  hand,  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

5tli. — Carry  amount  lost  on  store  and  office  fixtures  over  to  the  "  Loss 
•Sc  Gain  account," — writing  on  the  debit  side  of  that  account,  in  black  ink, 
"  To  Store  &  Office  Fixtures  "  for  the  amount  lost,  vvdiich  concludes  the 
closing  of  the  Store  and  Office  Fixtures  account. 

OG.  Explanation. — We  take  an  inventory  of  Store  and  OfHce  Fixtures 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  same  as  of  Mdse.,  valuing  them  also  at  the  pre- 
sent worth,  and  not  at  what  they  cost  us.  After  |  having  estimated  the 
present  value,  we  close  the  account  according  to  instructions  above  given. 
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After  having  credited  tlie  account  "  By  Inventory,"  the  debit  side  will  be 
the  larger,  and  the  diflerence  between  the  two  sides  will  be  a  lo8.9,  as  there 
is  always  more  or  less  "  wear  and  tear"  on  the  fixtures  during  the  year  ; 
conse(iuently,  they  are  constantly  depreciating  in  value.  If  our  fixtures 
are  apparently  in  as  good  order  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning,  we  call  them  worth  the  whole  amount  for  which  the  account 
is  charged,  and  allow  it  to  stand  untouched,  calling  it  a  Resource.  Some 
houses  call  the  account  "  Store  Fixtuvjs;  "  others  call  it  "  Office  Fixtures," 
carrying  all  the  store  and  ofiicc  fixtures  into  the  same  account. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


9T.  Debit,  at  commencement  of 
business,  for  value  of  any  Real  Es- 
tate we  own,  as  lots  and  farms. 

98.  Debit  for  all  lots  and  farms 
we  buy. 


99.  Credit  for  all  lots  and  farms 
we  sell. 


100.  Explanation. — We  allow  this  account  to  stand  untouched  from 
year  to  year  and  call  it  a  Resource,  unless  the  property  increases  or  de- 
creases in  value  ;  in  such  a  ca.se  we  close  it  the  same  as  we  do  the  Mdse. 
or  Store  Fixtures  accounts. 

101.  If  we  are  in  a  wholesale  business,  we  sometimes  have  customers 
who  become  financially  embarrassed  or  "  lianl  up  ;  "  and  we,  in  order  to 
get  good  security  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  us,  take  from  these 
customers  mortgages  on  any  loUs  or  farms  which  they  may  own.  If  these 
customers  cannot  pay  when  these  notes  become  due,  v/e  foreclose  the  mort- 
gages, when,  in  some  Counties,  these  lots  and  farms  come  into  our  possession. 
We  can  then  debit  "  Real  Estate  "  for  such  lots  and  farms  ;  or,  open  an 
account  for  each  lot  or  farm,  naming  it  after  the  former  owner,  as  :  "  Bow- 
park  Farm,"  "  Johnson  Lot,"  etc.,  with  address  or  location.  The  latter  is 
recommended  as  the  better  method.  When  the.se  accounts  are  opened, 
they  are  treated  the  same  as  the  "  Real  Estate  account." 

BUILDING. 


10!8.  Debit,  at  commencement  of 
business,  for  value  of  any  buildings 
we  may  own. 
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103.  Debit  for  cost  of  any  build-  I      10«5.  Credit  for  any  buildings  wo 
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104.  Debit  forall  repairs  we  havo 
made  on  the  building. 


may  sell. 


10<».  This  account  i;)  clo.sed  exactly  the  sanij  as  tlie  Store  and  OlHco 
Fixtures  account.     (See  95  and  00.) 


lULLS  RECEIVABLE  (NOTES  EECEIVAI5LE.) 


lOT.  Debit,  at  commencement  of 
business,  for  all  notes  and  accept- 
ances (time  drafts),  we  have  on  hand, 
made  by  other  parties  payable  to  us. 

I  OH.  Debit  for  all  notes  we  re- 
ceive made  by  other  parties  })ayable 
to  us. 

113.  Form  of  >Jote  we  receive : 


|200fl.^ 


London,  Dec.  4,  1882. 
N  nety  days  after  date  I  |)ruuii8e 
to  pay  to  the  order  of  Goodwin  &  Eiueraon 
Two  hundred  and  j  05  Dollars. 

Value  received,  with  interest  at  rate  of  8: 
percent,  per  annum,  at  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  here. 
No.  G.  G.  W.  Bennett. 


114.  Debit  for  all  time  drafts  we 
draw  on  other  parties,  payable  to 
ourselves,  which  they  accept. 

115.  Time  Draft — illustration  of 
above : 


jSl'JOasi  Toronto,  Dec.  8,  1882. 

!  Xinety  days  after  date  pay  to  the  ortler  of  j 
luurselves  One  hundred  ninety  and  -j  o  (f! 
Dollars,  with  interest  at  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
per  annum,  at  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,! 
Torouto.  Value  received,  and  cliarge  same 
to  account  of 

Goodwin  &  Emebson, 
To  Frank  Richardson,  Ottawa, 
No.  7. 


10!).  Credit  when  those  notes  and 
acceptances  whicli  we  have  received 
from  other  parties  are  paid. 

110.  Credit  for  all  notes  and  ac- 
ceptances we  gee  discounted. 

111.  Credit  for  all  notes  we  sell. 

IV2.  Credit  for  all  notes  we  en- 
dorse over  to  other  j)artios  as  a  pay- 
ment on  an  account  or  a  note  we 
owe  them. 
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1  Hi.  Debil  for  all  notos  and  time 
drafts  niado  by  one  party,  payable  to 
another,  and  endorsed  over  to  us. 

1 17.  Note — illustration  of  above : 


?1000^!^  Glelph,  Nov.  14,  1880. 

Sixty  (liijH  lifter  date  I  i>r(iiiiine  to  pay 
Selden  A.  Eiiu'Ihoii,  or  order,  One  tyidu^and 
and  ^'cu  OoUais,  with  interest  at  S  per  cent, 
per  annum,  at  Ontario  l^ank  of  Toronto. 
Value  rtceived. 

No.  8.  Hugo  Smith. 


Back  of  above  note  endorsed  over 
to  us : 
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118.  Directions  for  balancing  the  Bills  Receivable  account  at  the  end  of 
the  year: 

1st. — Find  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account,  then 
write  on  the  credit  side  "  By  Balance,"  in  red  ink,  for  this  difl'erence,  which 
will  make  the  account  balance. 

Sad. — Now  rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  an^.ounts  between 
these  lines. 

3rd.-  -Write  on  the  debit  side  of  this  account,  below  the  closing  lines, 
in  black  ink,  "  To  Balance,"  and  the  amount  of  the  difference,  as  founl 
above,  which  must  exactly  agree  with  the  notes  we  have  on  hand. 


119.  Explanation. — Bills  recer.able  account  is  an  account  of  Notes 
and  Time  Drafts  (or  Acceptances  (^receivable  to  us,  hence  "Bills  or  Notes 
Receivable." 

190.  This  account  is,  in  effect,  in  one  respect  like  tlie  Cash  Book  or 
Cash  Account ;  for,  when  we  receive  a  note,  we  debit  Bills  Receivable, 
and  when  we  give  out  that  rote,  we  credit  Bills  Receivable.  W^e  debit 
the  account  for  all  the  notes  and  acceptances  we  receive,  and  cudit  it 
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whenever  wo  return  or  yivo  out  any  of  those  notes  or  acceptances;  there- 
fore, the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account  should  at  any 
time  show  the  exact  amount  of  notes  we  have  on  hand  remaining'  unpaid. 
The  similarity  of  the  C.i.sh  account  to  tlie  Bills  Receivable  account  ari.ses 
in  this  :  We  debit  Cash  for  the  Cash  we  receive,  and  credit  Cash  when- 
ever we  give  out  any,-— the  diHbrencc  between  the  two  sides  of  the  account 
showing,  at  any  time,  the  exact  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 

V2t.  The  Bills  Receivable  account  is,  in  another  respect,  like  a  personal 
account  owing  us ;  for,  when  a  person  gives  us  a  note,  we  give  that  person 
credit  and  transfer  the  debc  which  heretofore  stood  on  his  account  to  the 
debit  of  Bills  Receivable  account,  which  now  shows  that  the  Bills  Receiv- 
able account  is  owing  us  instead  of  the  person.  Illustrating  the  account 
in  this  way,  we  will  say  that  thi^  person  is  responsible  for  "  Mr.  Bills  Re- 
ceivable's"  indebtedness,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  it  when  it  becomes  due ;  so 
when  he  pays  the  note  we  credit  "  Mr.  Bills  Receivable,"  and  write  in  the 
explanation  column  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  note. 

lHa.  The  three  principal  objects  in  taking  notes  from  our  customers 
are:  1st. — To  have  written  acknowledgments  from  the  parties  of  their 
indebtedness,  so  that  if  we  were  obliged  to  enter  upon  legal  proceedings  in 
order  to  collect  the  amounts,  wo  would  not  have  to  prove  the  indebtedness; 
whereas  if  they  were  open  accounts,  we  would  sometimes  be  obliged  to  do 
so.  2nd. — Anothe'-  object  is, — if  we  are  in  need  of  money,  we  take  these 
notes  and  discount  them  in  the  bank,  getting  the  money  to  use  in  that 
way.  3rd. — Still  another  is,  in  order  to  get  interest  on  the  accounts  ;  for 
some  persons  object  to  paying  interest  on  their  accounts  after  they  are 
past  due,  but  as  it  is  customary  to  give  notes  made  with  interest  for  ac- 
counts past  due,  they  do  not  object  to  paying  it  in  this  way. 

133.  When  the  maker  of  a  note  cannot  pay  its  full  face  value  when  it 
becomes  due,  but  makes  a  part  payment,  we  credit  "  Bills  Receivable"  for 
the  amount  paid,  and  endorse  on  the  back  of  the  note  the  amount  of  the 
payment,  in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  thus  :  "  January  12, 18S1,  paid 
?50.00." 

134.  When  the  maker  of  a  note  cannot  pay  when  it  becomes  due,  but 
wishes  to  "  renew  the  note,"  the  renewal  may  be  recorded  in  any  one  of 
the  three  following  described  ways  :  1st. — By  simply  taking  the  Bill  Book 
(see  2.5)  and  writing  in  the  "  Remarks  "  column,  opposite  the  entry  for  the 
old  note,  "  Renewed,"  and  then  entering  on  this  same  book  the  new  note 
just  received  ;  or,  2nd. — By  debiting  the  person  and  crediting  Bills  Receiv- 
able for  the  old  note  surrendered,  and  then  crediting  the  person  and  debit- 
ing Bills  Receivable  for  the  new  note  received ;  or,  3rd. — By  debiting  Bills 
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Receivable  for  the  now  note  received,  and  crediting  l!ills  Receiviiblc  foi- 
the  old  note  Hurren(lerc<l.  I'lu!  fnst  and  second  methods  are  tin;  most 
conunon  in  use,  and  an;  therefore  recommended. 

I5S5.  When  we  get  a  note  discounted  in  the  baid<,  t.lie  note  is  paid  so 
far  as  wo  are  eoncernod,  so  we  must  credit  "  I'ilis  K(;eeivable"  for  tlie  ful! 
face  of  the  note  on  the  d<l)it  sido  of  the  Cash  iJook,  and  (hiliit  "  Intisicst " 
on  the  ()j)posit(!  side  of  the;  Cash  JJook  for  (Ik;  amount  of  the  diseoiuif. 
(See  48i)  and  I'AYJ  ;  also  1");}.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  note;  is  (h'awiiiif 
inter(\st,  the  rate  jjcr  cent,  of  which  is  .satisfactory  to  the  hard<,  aud  some 
interest  has  already  accrued  at  the  time  wo  get  the  note  discount(Ml,  the 
bank  then  pays  us  the  full  face;  of  the  note  plus  the  accrued  iriterest;  we 
tlien  credit  "  Hills  Receivable  "  for  the  face  of  the  note,  and  "  Interest  "  lor 
the  amount  .'eceived  for  accrued  interest-.     (See  49.')  and  41)0.) 

1!S20.  If,  after  our  having  a  note  discounted  in  the  banU,  th<;  maker 
shoidd  fail  to  pay  when  it  becomes  ihw,  we  are  then  oldiged  to  "tak(!  ii[) 
the  note,"  i.  e.,  give  the  bank  a  check  or  the;  money  foi'  the  i'ace  of  tlio 
note  and  the  interest  accrued  tr,  date,  wlien  the  note  again  becoutes  our 
property  ;  therefore  we  debit  "  I5ills  lleeciivable  Account"  for  the  face;  (if 
the  note,  and  "  Interest  Account"  for  the  accrueil  interest.  This  note  lic- 
ing  now  called  a  "past-duo  note." 

1587.  When  a  note  is  received,  which  was  made  by  one  ])arty  payalilc 
to  anoth(!r  and  ('iidorsed  over  to  us,  can;  should  bo  taken  to  see  wlietlicr 
there  are  any  j)ayments  endorsed  on  the  note  ;  for,  of  course,  a  not(!  is 
worth  only  its  face  Icsh  IhepdT/meiUs,  if  any  have  b.;en  made. 

|S88.  As  the  diifereiico  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Hills  ReceivaMc 
account  should  at  any  and  all  times  exactly  agree  with  the  total  value  of 
the  notes  we  have  on  hand,  the  book-keeper  should  take  the  notes  as  often 
as  once  a  month,  put  down  the  value  of  each  on  a  ))i(!ce  of  paper,  atnl 
afterward  lind  the  total  of  these  amounts  to  see  whether  it  agrees  witli 
the  ai  'ount  reipiired  by  the  Hills  llec(;ivable  'iccount.  As  nuich  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  book-keeper  in  having  the  notes  on  liand  a;^ree  witJi 
the  Rills  Receivable  account,  as  does  in  having  the  cash  on  hand  agree 
with  the  Cash  Book;  for,  if  the  notes  on  hand  do  not  agree  with  the  iiills 
Receivable  account,  it  shows  "  there  is  a  nut  loose  somewhere."  Wlien 
we  post  an  amount  to  the  Bills  lleceivablo  a'lcount,  we  write  in  the  ex- 
planation column  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  note ;  the  date  and  tlio 
time  may  also  bo  adde<l  in  the  explanation,  so  that  if  there  be  a  mistalco 
on  the  account  we  may  cheek  off  from  the  credit  side  to  the  del)it  tlio 
notes  that  have  been  paid,  and  in  this  way  ascertain  where  the  mistake  is. 
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IStl.   Dcdtit    wlieii    w«    pay    the 
notes  add  time  drafts  wc  owe. 


I^$l.  (Credit,  at  commc'neeinont 
of  business,  for  all  notes  and  time 
(hafts  We  uwo. 

IIIO.  ( 'redit  for  all  not(!S  W(!  <'iv(' 
to  other  jiarties,  iriade  l»y  us  pay- 
able to  then!. 

I!ll.   Note  W(!  {five-  illustratioTi 

of  al)ove : 


^IW'i'oo 


'riilliiNTO,   Ki'c.  H,   iHK'i. 

Sixty  (liiyM  nfLnilali'  wr  luomiHt;  to  piiy  to 
the  Older  of  I'roi:t(r"  (V  (ianihlc,  diii' liuiiilrud 
ciKlity-ni-K'  iiml  id  o  I'oIIiii-h,  at  Irnprriiil 
I'liiiik  of  (  ^iiiii'lii,  Toronto.      Vulm-    rccttivcd. 


No.  .t. 


(iouDWIN  &  JCmI'.UNO.N. 


i:it8.  Credit  for  all  time  drafts 
drawn  on  us  by  other  parties  we 
accept. 

i:i:t.  Time  Draft  "ilhistration  of 
above : 

I  $'i[H'^.'.'  Nkw  York,   D.-c  ,  H,  ISH'2. 

'  r>i.\ty  <liiyH  aftiT  datf,  with  cxi^liaii).;")  on 
.'«<-.w  York,  pay  to  tiitr  oniiT  of  oiirHL'lvuH, 
i'wo  Inmdrod  fi^'hteun  and  )<)(,    DollurH. 

\'alii()    niirivi'd,   ami  iliar,'i'    Haui«  to   »<* 
(    ,  lilt  of  AlUtllCKI.K    MuoH. 

To  CJoonWI.N  &  KUEUHO.N,  'i'oioilto. 

No.  10. 


Acceptance  of  above  Time  Draft: 


Aoceptiid,  i),iyalil<!  at  tlit;    Iiiipuiial  IJunk 
heitt,  Toronto,  D.-c.  10,  1SH-*. 

(JooliWl.N  &    KmKUHON. 
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133  Directions  for  halanchi;/  the  Bills  PayaUe  account  at  the  end  of 
■the  year : 

1st. — Find  the  tlifieronce  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account,  and  then 
write  on  the  debit  side,  in  red  ink,  "  To  Balance"  for  that  difference,  which 
■^vill  make  the  account  balance. 

2nd. — Now  rule  the  closing  lines  and  bring  down  the  total  amounts  be- 
tween the  lines. 

ord. — Write  on  the  credit  side,  below  the  closing  lines,  "  By  Balance," 
in  black  ink,  for  the  difference  above  found,  which  difi'erence  should  ex- 
actly agree  with  the  notes  and  acceptances  we  owe. 


136.  Explanation. — Bills  Payable  account  is  an  account  of  Notes  and 
Acceptances  given  by  us,  and  consequently  payable  by  us ;  hence,  Bills 
(or  Notes)  Payable.  We  credit  Bills  Payable  when  we  give  a  note  or 
accept  a  time-draft ;  and  when  we  pay  that  note  or  draft  we  debit  Bills 
Payable. 

137.  This  account  is,  in  effect,  like  a  personal  account  we  owe ;  for 
when  we  give  a  person  a  note,  or  accept  a  titne-draft  which  he  draws  on 
us,  wc  debit  this  person's  account,  and  transfer  the  credit  which  hereto- 
fore existed  on  same  to  the  credit  of  Bills  Payable  account ;  so  that,  illus- 
trating the  account  in  this  manner,  we  are  now  owing  "  Mr.  Bills  Pi; "able" 
instead  of  tiiis  })erson.  Now,  when  the  amount  becomes  due,  this  "  Mr. 
Bills  Payable"  "  comes  to  us  in  such  a  questionable  shape,"  being  in  the 
form  of  a  note,  that  wo  must  pay  him.  We  then  debit  "  Mr.  Bills  I'ay- 
ab1e,"  in  order  to  siiow  that  the  debt  exists  no  longer,  in  so  far  as  that  one 
amount  is  concerned. 

138.  The  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account  should  at 
any  time  exactly  agree  with  the  notes  and  acceptances  we  have  out- 
standing, or  the  notes  we  have  given  and  the  time-drafts  we  have  accepted 
whicli  still  remain  unpaid. 

139.  When  we  make  an  entry  on  the  Bills  Payable  account,  we  always 
write  i:i  the  explanation  column  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  wo  gavi' 
the  note  ;  the  date  of  the  note  and  time  may  also  be  added,  so  that  if 
there  be  a  mistake  in  this  account,  i.e.,  if  at  any  time  the  amount  of  our 
notes  outstanding  does  not  agree  with  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  this  account,  we  may  then  check  from  the  debit  side  to  the  credit 
the  notes  that  have  been  paid,  and  in  this  way  find  the  mistake. 

140.  The  reason  we  give  notes  and  accept  time-drafts  is,  because  the 
parties  from  whom  we  bu}'  recjuest  us  to  do  so,  with  the  same  objects  in 
view  which  we  have  when  we  take  notes  from  our  customers.     (See  P22.) 
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BILLS   llECKIVABLE  AND    BILLS    I?AYAJU.E 

ACCOUNTS. 

III.  Beginners  in  the  study  of  book-keeping  sometimes  get  tliese  two 
accounts  confused,  but  all  doubts  may  at  such  times  Ije  easily  and  (juickly 
dispelled  by  .solilo([uizing  in  the  f()lK)wing  way: — "Will  the  money  be 
romvable-  to,  or  pdtjdhle  hy  us  M-hen  this  note  is  due  >.  11"  receirnble  to  us, 
Bills  Iveceivable  account  is  aliected,  and  we  must  make  the  entry  to  the 
Bills  Receivable  account ;  \i  p  ujablc  by  us.  Bills  Payable  account  is  affected, 
and  we  must  make  the  entry  to  the  Bills  Payable  account." 

1 13.  Accej)ting  a  ti»iie-draft  which  a  per.son  draws  upon  us,  is  exactly 
the  same  in  effect  as  giving  that  [terson  a  note  ;  for,  by  so  doing,  we  pro- 
mise to  pay  him  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  of  time,  with  or 
without  interest,  for  value  received,  a  certain  amount, — which  is  neither 
more  nor  le.ss  than  we  do  when  we  give  a  note.  When  a  person  accepts 
and  returns  to  us  a  time-draft  which  we  made  on  him,  it  is,  of  course,  the 
same  in  effect  as  though  we  received  a  note  from  him.  Time-draft  and 
Acceptance  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  paper.  Acceptance  is 
the  one  most  in  use,  but  I'ime-Draft  is  the  term  adopted  in  thi.s  ]»o()k,  as 
it  is  more  readily  comprehende<l  by  the  pupil — it  .shov.'ing,  at  once,  that 
a  certain  time  is  given  in  which  to  pay  the  draft.  Time-Drafts  are  of 
no  value  whatever,  iintil  tJicy  have  been  avcepted  and  retuined  to  the 
drawers,  or  the  per.sons  who  draw  the  drafts  ;  as,  not  until  then  is  a 
written  promise  to  pay  made  ;  therefore,  no  entry  is  made  until  the  draft 
has  been  returne<l  accepted,  when  the  entry  is  made  precisely  the  same  as 
if  a  )tote  had  been  received  or  given. 

MJI.  There  are  four  kinds  of  drafts,  viz. :  Bank  Drafts,  On-Demand 
Drafts,  Sight  Drafts,  and  Time  Drafts.  The  first  three  belong  to  the 
t'ash  account,  and  the  last,  as  heretofore  explained,  belongs  to  the  Bills 
Receivable  and  J>ills  i'ayable  accounts.  A  Baid\  Draft  is  a  draft  drawn 
hy  one  bank  on  another.  An  On-Demand  Draft  is  a  draft  drawn  by  one 
person  upon  another,  and  is  [)ayable  on  demand,  or  immediately.  A 
•"^•glit  Draft  is  a  draft  drawn  by  one  ])erson  upon  another  "  at  sight,"  and 
if  accepted  by  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  drawn,  is  jiayable  just  three 
days  after  it  is  accepted.  Drafts  are  sometimes  drawn  at  "  one,  three,  or 
five  days'  sight,"  and  n;ade  payable  to  either  a  banker  or  some  other  per- 
son. When  they  are  thus  drawn,  we  acce})t  them  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  would  a  Time  Dral'i.,  but  make  no  entry  of  it, — simply  making  a 
'iifinoraudum   in  lead  pencil  on  their  account  in  the  Ledger  similar  to 
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this:  "Ace.  St.  Draft,"  to  show  that  we  have  accopted  sueh  a  draft 
and  whon  the  jnapci-  becomes  due  we  pay  it  and  eliai'^'e  the  person  dinvt, 
as  we  would  have  done  liad  he  drawn  a  (h-aft  "  on  dcinaiid"  and  we  paid 
it  at  onee.  When  drafts  arc  ihawn  in  this  way,  and  are  accepted  by  us, 
the  l)ank  to  whom  the  (haft  is  made  payable  leaves  a  "notice"  with  us 
showing  when  the  paper  falls  due,  the  amount  of  same,  also  collection 
charges,  if  any.  When  due,  we  pay  the  draft,  charge  the  person  and 
credit  Cash,  as  it  is  a  cash  transaction.  The  object  in  drawing  (hai'ts 
"  at  sight,"  or  "  at  one,  three,  or  five  days' sight,"  is  .so  as  not  "to  take 
the  person  by  surprise,"  but  to  give  him  a  little  time  in  which  to  nioct 
the  obligation  ;  there  being  thus  more  certainty  of  the  draft's  being  paid- 
Drafts  drawn  in  this  way  have  three  days  of  gntee  in  addition  to  the 
time  given.  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  run  the  entries  through  the 
Bills  Payable  account  when  wo  accept  a  draft  drawn  on  such  short  time; 
but  when  drawn  on  ten  days  or  longer  time,  we  call  it  a  Time-Draft,  ami 
make  the  entrv  to  the  Bills  Pavable  account. 


INTEREST  (OR  USE  OF  MONEY). 


144.  Debit  for  all  cash  we  pay 
out  for  interest  on  the  notes  which 
we  have  given  to  other  parties. 

146.  Debit  for  amouii'  deducted 
by  the  baidv  from  tlie  face  of  a  note 
Avhich  we  have  had  by  them  dis- 
counted. 

148,  Debit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  the  accrued  interest  to  date  on 
the  interest-bearing  notes  we  owe. 
(See  IGO  and  1G3.) 


145.  Credit  for  all  cash  we  re- 
ceive foi'  interest  on  the  notes  wliieli 
w^e  have  received  from  other  parties. 

147.  Credit  for  discount  allowed 
to  us  by  other  parties  for  payiu;,' 
oui'  notes  before  due. 

149.  Credit,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  for  the  accrued  interest  tcd;Ue 
on  the  interest-bearinij  notes  we 
hold  against  ot!u>r  parties.  (See 
155  and  158.) 


130.  Directions  for  closing  the  Interest  account  at  the  end  of  the  yenr: 
1st. — F'ind  the  diticrence  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account.  If  tin- 
credit  side  be  the  larger,  the  amount  the  credit  exceeds  the  debit  is  tiie 
(jain  on  Interest ; — we  then  write  on  the  debit  side  of  this  account,  in  red 
ink,  "To  Loss  &  Gain"  for  amount  gained.  If  the  debit  side  be  the  lar<,'er, 
the  amount  the  debit  exceeds  the  credit  is  the  loss  on  Interest ; — we  then 
write  on  the  credit  side  of  this  account,  in  red  ink,  the  amount  lost,  which 
in  either  case  would  make  the  account  balance. 


INTEREST  (Oil  USE  OF  MONEY). 
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2nd. — Rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  amounts  botwocn  the 


lines. 
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onl. — If  there  be  a  gain,  carry  amount  gained  over  to  the  "  Loss  Sc  Gain 
account," — writing  on  the  credit  side  of  that  account,  in  black  ink,  "  By 
Interest,"  for  amount  of  the  gain.  If  a  loss,  carry  amount  lost  to  the 
debit  .side, — writing  "  To  Interest"  for  aniount  of  the  los.s. 


nxo 


uutlost.whi^'l' 


Itli.  ExPL.VNATiON. — Interest  is  simply  a  term  used  for  (he  use  of 
money.  When  we  pay  for  the  use  of  money,  we  deljit  "  Interest"  for  the 
use  of  the  money  which  we  receive,  and  credit  "  Cash"  for  the  cash  we 
give  for  the  use  of  that  money.  (See  144-  and  lt6.)  When  we  are  paid 
for  the  use  of  money  which  we  have  given,  we  debit  "  C.*ash"  for  the  cash 
we  receive,  and  ciedit  "  Interest "  for  the  use  of  the  money  we  rjive,  (See 
145  and  147.)  Interest  does  not  arise  from  notes  only;  for,  when  we 
have  an  account  which  is  past  due  against  a  customer  of  ours,  we  charge 
him  for  interest.  When  this  is  done  we  debit  the  person  and  creilit 
"  Interest,"  as  we,  in  reality,  give  to  that  person  the  use  of  the  money  foi- 
the  length  of  time  that  his  account  is  past  due.  When  wp  allow  an  ac- 
coimt  which  we  are  owing  to  go  ])ast  due,  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
pay  for  interest;  we  then  debit  "  Interest"  and  credit  the  person  to  whom 
we  owe  tlie  account, — as  we,  in  reality,  receive  from  the  person  the  use  of 
the  money  which  should  have  been  paid  when  his  account  was  due,  up  to 
the  present  time. 

I»13.  Discount. — Discount  is  another  term  for  the  lu^e  of  money ;  there- 
fore, both  being  the  same  in  efiect  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  account 
for  each,  so  we  call  interest  and  discount  the  same,  and  keep  only  one 
account  on  the  Ledger,  namely  :  "  Interest." 

ItlJI.  When  we  are  in  need  of  money,  we  take  some  of  the  notes  which 
wo  hold  against  other  parties  (Bills  Receivable)  to  the  bank  and  get  them 
"  discounted."  If  these  notes  are  not  drawing  interest,  the  banker  deducts 
from  the  face  of  the  note  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  time 
the  note  has  yet  to  run  before  due,  and  hands  us  the  balance  in  cash. 
This  amount  which  he  deducts  from  the  face  of  the  note  Is  the  "  discount" 
or  the  amount  wo  pay  him  for  the  use  of  that  money  which  he  hands  us, 
for  the  unexpired  time  on  the  note.  For  e.xample  :  If  we  hold  a  note  for 
§100  which  is  made  without  interest  and  has  yet  GO  days  to  run  l)efore 
due,  and  we  get  it  discounted  in  the  bank,  the  banker,  deducting  SI  for 
discount,  hands  us  $91) ;  we  then  debit  cash  for  §90  and  interest  for  the 
discount — $1 — and  credit  Bills  Receival.)le  for  the  full  face  of  the  note — 
«100.    (See  125,  also  tOO  and  512.) 
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134.  When  a  person  to  whom  we  give  a  note  allows  us  a  certain 
amount  for  paying  that  note  before  due,  we  debit  Bills  Payable  for  the 
full  face  of  the  note  ;  and  credit  "Cash"  for  the  cash  we  pay,  and  "  In- 
terest" for  the  discount  we  are  allowed. 

Some  business  liouses  keep  a  separate  account  for  Discount,  but  this  is 
not  necessary.     (See  also  74.) 


INTEREST  RECEIVABLE. 


tSS.  Debit,  at  the  end   of  the 

year,  for  the  accrued  interest  to 
date  on  all  the  interest  bearing 
notes  and  time  drafts  we  hold 
against  ether  parties,  i.e.,  for  the 
total  interest  due  us  to  date  on  our 
Bills  Receivable. 


150.  Credit  when  the  accrued 
interest  is  paid  whicli  was  charged 
on  opposite  side  of  this  account. 


1*57.  Directions  for  closing  tlie  Interest  Receivable  account  at  the  end 
of  the  year : 

1st.—  Find  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account,  and 
then  write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink,  "  By  Balance"  for  that  difference, 
which  will  make  the  account  balance. 

2nd. — Rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  amounts  between  the 
lines. 

J3rd. — Write  on  debit  side  of  this  account,  in  black  ink,  below  the  clos- 
ing lines,  "  To  Balance"  for  amount  of  this  difference — which  shows  the 
balance  of  interest  which  is  still  due  and  receivable  to  us. 

138.  ExPLANATio.v. — At  the  end  of  each  year,  we  compute  the  interest 
on  all  the  interest-bearing  Bills  Receivable  we  have  on  hand,  from  the 
dates  of  such  notes  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  ;  excei)ting  those  notes  the 
dates  of  which  extend  back  over  one  year;  these  notes  we  compute  the 
interest  on  for  only  one  year,  because  the  interest  has  on  these  already 
been  computed  up  to  the  first  of  the  year  and  charged  to  this  account. 
We  then  debit  "Interest  Receivable  account"  lor  the  total  amount  of 
interest  due  us,  and  credit  the  "Interest  account"  proper,  for  the  same 
amount.  Thus  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  "  Interest  Receivable 
account "  is  an  account  indicating  a  resource, — being  the  amount  of  in- 
terest due  us  up  to  the  end  of  the  year ; — therefore,  it  is  never  carried  over 
to  the  "  Loss  &  Gain  account,"  the  gain  on  interest  being  carried  to  the 
"  Interest  account,"  as  above  indicated. 


INTEllKST  PAYABLE. 
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1»59.  The  Interest  Receivable  and  Interest  Payable  accounts  are  such 
"complicated  affairs"  that  they  are  seldom  used  in  business,  unless  one  of 
the  partners  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  business,  or  unless  they  Mish 
to  take  into  the  business  a  new  partner,  at  which  time  they  desire  to 
know  the  exact  worth  of  the  firm ;  and  in  order  to  find  this  they  must 
ascertain  how  much  interest  is  due  to  the  firm  on  the  notes  on  hand,  and 
how  much  interest  is  owing  by  the  firm  on  tlie  inte'-est-bearing  notes 
outstanding.  Tiie  complication  in  these  accounts  arises  in  finding,  at  the 
time  the  interest  is  paid  for,  what  portion  of  the  interest  to  enter  to  Inter- 
est Receivable  or  Interest  Payable,  and  what  portion  to  the  Interest  proper 
accovint;  and  in  making  entries  to  so  many  accounts,  when  it  would  bo 
entirely  proper  and  much  less  work,  to  keep  only  one  account  instead  of 
the  three,  namely,  "  Interest,"  and  make  the  entry  to  that  account  nijt 
until  (he  interest  is  paid  for. 


INTEREST   PAYABLE. 


161.  Debit,  when  the  accrued  in- 
terest is  paid,  which  was  credited  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  account. 


ICO.  Credit,  at  the  end  of  the 

year,  for  the  accrued  interest  to  date 
on  all  the  interest- bearing  notes  and 
time-drafts  we  owe,  i.  e.,  for  the  total 
interest  we  owe  to  date  on  our  Bills 
Payable. 


162.  Directions  for  closing  tite  Interest  Payable  account  at  the  end  of 
the  year: 

1st. — Find  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account,  and 
write  on  the  debit  side,  in  red  ink,  "  To  Balance  "  for  amount  of  that  dif- 
ference, which  will  make  the  account  balance. 

2nd — Rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  amounts  between  the 
lines. 

3rd. — Write  on  credit  side  of  this  account,  in  black  ink,  below  the  clos- 
ing lines,  "  By  Balance  "  for  amount  of  this  difference, — which  difference 
is  the  balance  of  interest  we  owe  for  and  is  payable  by  us. 


163.  ExPLA>fATiON, — At  the  end  of  each  year,  we  compute  the  interest 
on  all  tlie  interest-bearing  Bills  Payable  we  owe,  from  the  dates  of  such 
note.s  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  with  same  exceptions  as  in  1 08.  We  then 
credit  "Interest  Payable  account"  for  the  total  amount  of  such  interest 
<lue,  and  debit  the  interest  account  proper  for  the  same  amount.     It  will 
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now  be  seen  that  the  "Interest  Payable  account"  indicates  a  Z/a6i7i<y, 
l)cin<;  the  interest  we  owe  for  up  to  the  end  of  the  year — therefore  is  not, 
oarrii.'d  to  the  "  Loss  Sc  Gain  aceount,"  but  is  allowed  to  stand  on  our 
books  the  same  as  the  "  Bills  Payable  account."  The  loss  on  interest  wo 
liave  to  pny  for  is  carried  to  the  Interest  account  at  the  time  we  credit 
Interest  Payable,  as  indicated  above. 


ACCOUNTS   WITH    PERSONS  TO  WHOM   WE   SELL   GOODS 

OR   LOAN    MONEY. 


KVI.  Debit,  .at  commencement  of 
business,  for  amount  they  owe  us. 

IlitS.  Debit  for  all  merchandise 
we  sell  to  them  on  account. 

160.  Debit  for  all  ca.sh  we  loan 
to  them  on  account,  and  take  no 
note  therefor. 


107.  ('redit  for  all  cash  they  pay 
us  on  account. 

108.  Credit  for  all  merchandise 
they  rctiu'n  to  us  on  account. 

109.  Credit  for  all  cheeks,  bank 
I  drafts,  .sight  drafts,  money  orders, 

etc.,  etc.  (called  cash),  they  give  to 
us  on  account. 

170.  Credit  for  all  drafts  we 
draw  on  them  at  sight,  on  deniiuul, 
or  at  one,  three  or  five  days'  sight, 
they  pay.     (See  143.) 

171.  Credit  for  all  notes  they 
give  to  us  on  account,  made  by  them- 
selves payable  to  us.  (See  108  and 
113.) 

172.  Credit  for  all  time  drafts 
we  draw  on  other  parties  they  ac- 
cept.    (See  114,  115  and  142.) 


173.  Explanation. — When  we  first  enter  into  business,  we  open  ac- 
counts with  all  persons  who  are  owing  us,  and  debit  all  such  persons  for 
the  amounts  they  owe  us.  __  Whenever  we  sell  a  person  goods  and  iio  not 
receive  payment  therefor,  or  whenever  we  loan  money  to  a  person  and  do 
not  take  a  note  for  the  amount  of  that  loan,  we  debit  the  person;  ami 
when  these  persons  to  whom  we  sell  the  goods  or  loan  the  money  pay  us 
in  any  way,  or  give  us  a  note,^or  accept  a  time  draft  which  we  draw  ou 
them,  we  credit  them.  (For  remarks  on  balancing  this  account  at  the  end 
of  the  year  see  208  and  321.) 


TAXES. 
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ACCOUNTS  WITH  PERSONS  FROM  WHOM  WE  BUY  GOODS 

OR  BORROW  MONEY. 


177.  Debit  for  all  cash  we  pay 
them  on  account. 

ttH.  Debit  for  all  nierchantlisc 
wo  return  to  them  on  account. 

17!>.   Debit  for  all  checks,  bank 
clnifts,  sight  drafts,  money  ordern, 
etc.  (called  cash),  we  give  them  on  . 
account.  j 

150.  Debit  for  all  drafts  they 
draw  on  us  at  sight,  on  demand,  or 
at  one,  three,  or  five  days'  .sight,  we 
pay.     (See  148.)  | 

151.  Debit  for  all  notes  we  give  ' 
them  on  account,  made  by  us  pay- 
able to  them.    (See  l.SO  and  LSI.)      \ 

ISd.  Debit   for   all    time    drafts 
they  draw  on  iis  we  accept.     (See  : 
132,  133,  and  U2.)  i 


I7'l.  Credit,  at  commencement 
of  business,  for  amount  we  owe 
them. 

I7»i.  Credit  for  all  merchandise 
we  buy  from  them  on  account. 

170.  Ciedit  for  all  cash  we  bor 
row  from  them  on  account. 


IS3.  ExPL.\NATiox. — When  we  commence  business,  we  open  accounts 
with  all  the  persons  we  an;  owing,  and  credit  all  such  persons  for  the 
amounts  we  are  owing  them.  Whenever  we  buy  goods,  and  do  not  pay 
the  person  from  whom  we  buy,  or  whenever  we  borrow  money,  and  do 
not  give  the  person  a  note  for  the  amount  borrowed,  we  credit  the  per- 
son ;  and  when  we  pay  these  persons  from  whom  we  bought  the  goods  or 
borrowed  the  money,  or  give  them  a  note,  or  accept  a  time  draft  which 
they  tlraw  on  us,  we  debit  them. 


TAXES. 


l!^4.  Debit  for  all  cash  we  pay 
out  for  city,  county,  and  other  taxes. 


PP 
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l8tT.    Directions  for  closing  the  Ta.ves  account  at  the  end  of  the 

year : — 

1st. — Write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink,  "  By  Inventory,"  for  approxi- 
niiited  value  of  nnex})ired  Taxes. 

2nd. — Find  the  diti'erence  betAveen  tlie  two  side.s  of  this  account,  ami 
write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink.  "  By  Lo.ss  and  Gain  "  for  amount  of 
this  ditterence,  whicli  will  make  the  account  balance. 

3rd. — Rule  the  clo.sing  lines,  and  write  the  total  amounts  between  these 
lines. 

4th. — Write  on  debit  side  of  this  account,  in  black  ink,  below  the  clos- 
ing lines,  "  To  Inventory  "  for  thi.s  amount  of  unex[)ired  Taxes,  for  lic- 
{xinnini;  of  the  new  vear. 

5th. — Write  on  the  debit  side  of  Lo.ss  and  Gain  account,  in  black  ink, 
"  To  Taxes"  for  amount  of  loss  as  found  in  "  2nd." 


186.  ExPLANATiox. — We  debit  Taxes  for  all  cash  we  pay  out  for  taxes 
on  our  property.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  approximate  the  value  of 
laxes  still  unexpired,  and  call  that  approximated  value  a  Resource ;  con- 
sequently, we  close  the  account  as  per  above  directions. 


IN8URANCE. 


187.  Debit  for  all  cash  we  pay 
out  for  insurance  on  goods  and 
buildings. 


188.  Closing  and  Explanation. — The  directions  for  closing  the  In- 
surance account,  and  also  the  explanation,  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
Taxes  account ;  consequently,  for  directions  for  closing  and  for  exjilana- 
tion,  we  refer  to  185  and  186,  and  while  reading  same,  substitute  "  Pic- 
miums  on  Policies  "  where  we  find  "  Taxes."  All  business  houses  do  not 
approximate  the  value  of  unexpired  Taxes  and  "  Premiums  on  Policies" 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  call  the  whole  amount  a  loss  at  once. 


EXPKSSE. 
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EXPEN8E. 
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189.  J)ebit  for  everything  \vc 
buv  to  use  ourselves  and  not  sell 
a<,'ain,ns  postage  stan)ps,  statioueiy, 
fuel,  etc. 

190.  Debit  for  all  cash  we  pay 
out  and  receive  an  equivalent  in 
.something  we  cannot  sell  again,  a.s 
clerk  hire,  freight  anil  expres.s 
charges,  insurance,  rent,  drayage, 
etc.,  etc. 


101.  ''ledit  for  everythinj;  we 
sell  for  which  we  debited  E.Kpense 
when  the  article  was  buuirht. 


10*2.    Directions  for  closing  the  Expense  account  at  the  end  of  the 

year:— 

1st. — Write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink,  "By  Inventory"  for  value 
of  the  saleable  articles  we  have  on  hand,  for  which  wo  debited  Expen.se 
when  those  articles  were  bought. 

2nd. — Find  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account,  and 
wiite  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink, "  By  Loss  &:  Gain  "  for  that  diflerence, 
which  will  make  the  account  balance. 

3rd. — Rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  amounts  between  the 
lines. 

4th. — Bring  down  on  the  debit  side,  below  the  closing  lines,  in  black 
ink,  "To  Inventory  "  the  value  of  .salable  articles  on  hand,  as  foun<l  in 
"  1st,"  for  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

.')th. — Write  on  the  debit  side  of  Loss  &  Gain  account,  "  To  Expense  " 
for  amount  of  loss  on  this  account,  as  found  in  "  2nd  "  above. 

103.  Explanation. — In  reading  over  rules  189  and  190,  it  will  at  once 
lie  seen  that  no  business  can  be  conducted  without  an  expense  ;  it  will 
also  he  seen  that  the  Expense  account  is  the  "foe  in  the  field"  against 
which  the  business  man  has  to  contend.  All  transactions  which  result  in 
a  loss  to  us  may  be  carried  into  the  E.'cpense  account,  or  tlie  account  may 
l>e  divided  into  as  many  accounts  as  we  wish  to  keep  to  represent  the 
losses  occasioned  in  our  business. 

191.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  the  business  man  to  have  a 
more  explicit  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  expenses  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  classify  his  expenses  by  opening 
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accounts  for  the  difTorcnt  items  of  expense;  and  whenever  an  amount  is 
expended  which  wouUl  otlierwiso  be  debited  to  Expense,  it  is  (h^l)ited 
instead  to  the  account  to  which  it  belon<,'H.  For  example  :  If  the  business 
man  wishes  to  know  liow  much  he  expends  during  the  year  for  cUn-k-hirc, 
he  keeps  an  account  called  "  Salaries,"  and  debits  that  account,  instead  of 
Expense,  whenever  anything  is  expended  for  clerk-hire;  or,  if  he  wishes 
to  know  how  much  is  expended  for  freight  and  express  charges,  fuel,  rent, 
drayage,  insurance,  advertising,  travelling  expenses,  etc.,  etc.,  he  opens  an 
account  with  each,  and  whenever  amounts  are  expended  which  would 
otherwise  be  debited  to  Elxpense,  they  are,  instead,  debited  to  the  respec- 
tive accounts  to  which  they  belong.  When  we  thus  divide  the  account 
we  debit  Expense  account  for  all  such  items  of  expense  as  do  not  come 
under  any  of  the  accounts  thus  opened. 

11  »5.  When  we  take  an  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  sometimes 
take  an  account,  or  fnid  the  value  of  the  unused  salable  expense  articles 
we  have  on  hand,  i.  e.,  articles  that  were  debited  to  Expense  when  boii^^'lit, 
such  as  fuel,  postage  stamps,  etc., — we  then  close  the  account  according  to 
dii'cctions  on  this  account.  When  we  do  not  take  an  inventory  in  this 
way  we  close  the  account  simply  according  to  "  2nd,  3rd  and  oth,"  of  V.)i. 

196.  All  accounts  we  open  in  the  Ledger,  in  which  to  debit  articles  we 
buy  to  consume  in  the  busine.''s,  i.  e.,  to  use  ourselves  and  not  sell  iigain, 
we  close  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Fuel 
account  is  closed.  (See  200.)  These  articles  must,  however,  be  such  as 
would  bo  of  value  to  anj'one  else,  and  consequently,  salable  articles. 

197.  All  accounts  we  open  in  the  Ledger,  in  which  to  debit  amounts 
that  are  at  once  and  in  entirety  a  "  dead  loss,"  we  close  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Salaries  account  is  closed  (see  202), 
excepting  that  we  write  on  the  Loss  &  Gain  account  the  name  of  the  ac- 
count on  which  such  loss  was  made. 


I 


FUEL. 


198,  Debit  for  all  fuel  we  buy  to 
consume  in  our  stoves  and  furnaces. 


199.  Credit  for  all  fuel  we  sell. 


200.  Directions  for  clonng  the  Fuel  account  at  the  end  of  the  year: 
1st. — Write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink,  "  By  Inventory  "  for  value  of 

fuel  remaining  on  hand  unused. 

2nd. — Find  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  account,  and 

write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink.  "  By  Loss  &  Gain  "  for  this  dificrence,  I 


SALARIES. 
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wliich  will  make  the  account  balance.  The  difference  thus  found  will  bo 
the  amount  of  fuel  we  liave  consained. 

3rd. — Hule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  amounts  between  the 
lines. 

4th. — Write  on  the  debit  side,  in  black  ink,  below  the  closing  lines, 
"  To  Inventory  "  for  the  auK^unt  of  fuel  we  have  on  hand  for  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year. 

.')th. — Write  on  the  debit  side  of  Loss  &  Gain  account,  in  black  ink, 
"To  Fuel"  for  amount  lost  on  this  account. 


SALARIES   (OR   LABOUR). 


201,  Debit  for  amount  we  allow 
or  pay  our  employed  for  services. 


203.  Directions  for  closing  the  Salaries  account  at  the  end  of  the  year : 

1st. — If  there  are  any  credits  on  this  account,  find  the  ditferonce  between 
the  two  sides  and  write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink,  "  By  Loss  &  Gain  " 
for  the  ditterence.  If  there  are  no  credit?,  simply  find  the  total  amount 
of  the  debit  side,  and  write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red  ink,  "  By  Loss  &  Gain" 
for  such  amount. 

2nd. — Rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  amounts  betw^een  the 
liites. 

3rd. — Write  on  the  debit  side  of  Loss  &  Gain  account,  in  black  ink, 
•'To  Salaries"  for  amount  lost  on  this  account,  as  found  in  "  1st"  above. 

803.  Explanation. — When  we  pay  our  clerks,  br  jk-keepers,  etc., 
weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly,  the  total  amounts  due  them,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  an  account  with  each,  but  debit  the  amount  paid  them 
directly  to  the  Salaries  account. 

201.  If  we  do  not  pay  them  regularly  the  amounts  due  them,  but  allow 
tliuin  to  draw  from  their  salary  at  pleasure,  we  then  open  an  account 
for  each  of  our  employe's,  debiting  them  whenever  they  draw  any  rnone}'', 
or  take  any  merchandise  for  their  private  use ;  and  crediting  them  at  the 
«nd  of  each  month  for  their  salary  for  the  month.  When  we  do  this,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  we  enter  in  the  Journal  "  Salaries  Dr.  to  Sun- 
<lries,"  and  under  this  headinor,  we  enter  the  names  of  each  of  our  em- 
ployds,  giving  each  credit  for  his  salary;  and  after  we  have  the  names 
and  amounts  all  entered,  we  find  the  total  of  these  amounts  and  debit 
^Salaries  account  for  such  total  amount  in  one  entry.     If  the  members  of 
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the  firm  allow  themselves  a  salary  from  which  to  draw,  their  rames  arc 
entered  with  the  employes  and  their  private  accounts  treated  the  same  as 
the  accounts  with  the  cmployds.  The  accounts  thus  formed  with  our  em- 
ployds  are  the  same  as  any  personal  accounts  we  owe,  unless  the  employe 
overdiraws  his  account,  and  then,  of  course,  "  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot," 
being  then  the  same  as  a  personal  account  owing  us. 


FREIGHT  AND    EXPRESS. 


20(5.  Debit  for  all  cash  we  pay 
out  for  freight  and  express  chai'ges. 


!306.  Credit  for  all  cash  we  re- 
ceive from  Railroad  or  P]xpress  com- 
panies as  rebate  or  ovei'charge  on 
freight  or  express. 


207.  Closing. — The  Freight  &  Express  account  is  closed  the  .same  as 
the  Sala,ries  account.  (See  202.)  Some  firms  however,  carry  the  amount 
lost  on  freight  and  express  to  the  Merchandise  account,  instead  of  to  the 
Loss  -Sz  Gain  account,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  reasoning  thus  :  That  the 
merchandise  really  costs  them  the  price  of  the  goods  plus  the  frelghl  This 
'*!,  in  fact  the  case ;  but  the  usual  custom  in  practice  is  to  carry  the  Freight 
&  Express  account  over  to  Loss  &  Gain  with  the  other  accounts  on  which 
we  lose  or  gain. 

908.  Expi-ANATION. — Some  Railroad  companies  allow  those  business 
houses  who  have  large  quantities  of  freight  shipped  over  their  lines  a 
"  rebate,"  or  "drawback."  This  rebate  they  usually  settle  monthly,  and 
when  they  pay  it,  we  credit  Freight  fc  Express  account ;  unless,  we  open 
an  account  with  the  Railroad  company  in  which  to  charge  such  over- 
charges ;  we  then,  of  course,  credit  the  Railroad  company's  account  when 
they  settle  for  the  charges  we  have  against  them.  These  Railroad  com- 
panies have  (they  sa}')  a  certain  rate  from  which  they  must  not  deviate ; 
consequently,  all  their  freight  bills  must  be  made  (out  for  the  same  class) 
at  the  same  rate  per  100  lbs.;  yet  they  must  recognise  the  excess  of  put- 
ronage  in  an  extensive  establishment  over  a  small  house  in  charges  for 
freight,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wholesale  merchant  does  one  customer 
over  another,  and  to  do  this,  the  freight  company  must  resort  to  "  rebate. 


TRAVELLING  EXPENSES. 
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COLLECTION   AND   EXCHANGE. 
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!!i09.  Debit  for  all  cash  we  pay 
out  for  collection  of  drafts,  notes  and 
checks ;  and  for  exchange  on  bank 
(hafts,  post-ortice  orders,  etc. 


810,  Credit   for   rebate   on    ex- 
change, if  any. 


211.  Closing. — The  Collection  &  B]xchango  account  is  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  same  as  tlie  Salaries  account.     (See  202.) 


*iVi.  ExTLANATioN. — Some  banks  allow  their  customers  who  purchase 
laige  quantities  of  exchange  a  rebate,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  rail- 
road companies  allow  their  patrons  a  rebate  on  freiglit.  (See  208.)  When 
they  allow  us  a  rebate,  and  pay  or  give  us  credit  for  same,  we  then  cre''"t 
Collection  ^  Exchange.  If  the  bank  simply  gives  us  credit  in  our  bank 
book,  which  they  usually  do,  we  debit  Cash  and  credit  Collection  &  Ex- 
chancre  ;  and  then  enter  on  the  stub  of  our  check  book  the  amount  thus 
credited  to  us,  as  though  it  had  been  a  deposit  made  by  us,  consequently 
increasing  our  deposit  in  the  bank  that  amount. 


TRAVELLING   EXPENSES. 


213.  Debit  for  amount  paid  to 
our  travelling  agents,  or  expended 
by  ourselves  for  travelling  expenses. 


914.  Closing. — The  Travellin'^  Expenses  account  at  the  end  of  the 

year  is  closed  the  same  as  the  Salaries  account.     (See  202.) 


215.  Explanation. — This  account  is  used  only  in  a  wholesale  hou.se 
where  they  employ  travelling  agents  to  sell  their  goods.  There  are  many 
ways  of  treating  the  Travelling  Expenses  account,  principal  among  which 
are  the  following  methods  : 

210.  First  Method. — Some  business  houses  employ  travelling  agents, 
paying  them  a  regular  salary  and  telling  them  to  go  out  and  sell  their 
goods,  and  they  will  pay  all  their  expeusei^,  tvhatever  they  mcy  he.  When 
this  is  done  the  expenses  may  be  charged  directly  to  the  Travelling  Ex- 
penses account ;  or,  an  "  Agent  account "'  may  be  opened  for  each  of  the 
travelling  agents,  and  when  an  amount  is  repoited  expended  for  expenses 
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1)}'^  an  agent,  the  amount  may  be  cliarge  1  to  this  Agent  account, — and  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  we  may  prefer,  this 
"  Agent  account "  maybe  balanced  by  writing  on  the  credit  side,  in  red 
ink,  "  By  Travelling  Expenses  "  for  the  total  amount  of  same,  and  carry- 
ing this  amount  over  to  the  debit  side  of  Travelling  Expenses  account, — 
writing  there,  in  black  ink,  the  name  of  the  agent  by  whom  this  amount 
was  expended.  When  we  keep  an  "  Agent  account  "  in  this  way,  it  is 
simply  as  a  matter  of  satisfaction  t^  us  to  know  how  much  is  expended 
by  each  agent. 

217.  Second  Method. — Some  business  houses  pay  their  travelling  agents 
a  regular  salary,  and  allow  them  besides  a  certain  amount  per  day,  per 
month,  or  per  year,  for  travelling  expenses..  When  this  is  done,  an 
*'  Agent  account"  may  be  opened  in  the  Ledger  for  each  agent,  and  these 
accounts  debited  whenever  any  muney  is  drawn  for  travelling  expenses ; 
then,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  an  entry  may  be  made  on  the  Journal 
thus: — "Travelling  Expenses  Dr.  to  Sundries,"  and  under  this  heading 
enter  the  names  of  all  our  travelling  agents,  adding  "Agent  account" 
after  each  name,  crediting  to  thcj  respective  Agent  accounts  the  amounts 
alio  wed  tliem  for  expenses.  The  difierence  may  then  be  found  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  respective  "  Agent  accounts,"  the  Agent  account 
balanced  the  same  as  in  first  method  ;  excepting,  that  this  ditrerence, 
instead  of  being  carried  to  the  Travelling  Expenses  account,  is  carried  to 
the  personal  account  of  the  agent,  i.e.,  t  .e  account  upon  which  is  entered 
his  regular  salary, — debiting  the  personal  account  of  the  agent,  if  he  has 
drawn  more  than  allowed  by  the  firm  for  expenses,  or  crediting  it  if  be 
lias  drawn  less. 

218.  Third  Method. — When  the  travelling  agent  is  allowed  a  certain 
amount  per  day,  per  month,  or  per  year,  for  travelling  expenses,  instead 
of  opening  an  "Agent  account,"  as  in  Second  Method,  we  may,  when  an 
amount  is  drawn  for  expenses,  charge  the  amount  directly  to  the  personal 
account  of  the  agent, — thus,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  make  an  entry  on 
t!'e  Journal  the  same  as  described  in  Second  Method,  excepting,  instead 
of  adding  "  Agent  account "  after  each  nam^  and  crediting  the  amounts 
to  the  Agent  accounts,  we  credit  the  amounts  allowed  for  travelling  ex- 
penses directly  to  the  j)ersonal  accounts  of  the  agents. 

219.  Fourth  Method. — Some  liouses,  in  addition  to  a  regular  salary 
and  a  certain  amount  for  travelling  expenses,  })ay  their  travelling  agents 
a  certain  percentage  commission  on  the  sales  they  make — sometimes  on 
the  sales  from  the  beginning,  and  sometimes  not  until  their  .sales  have 
reached  a  certain  amount.     This  is  partly  done  to  insure  extra  etibrt.s  on 
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the  part  of  the  agent  to  make  large  sales,  and  partly  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  his  hard  work.  When  this  is  done,  the  commission  thus 
allowed  may  be  charged  to  any  one  of  the  three  following  accounts,  viz. : 
Agents'  Commission,  Merchandise,  or  Travelling  Expenses,  ai»d  credited 
eivher  to  the  agent's  personal  account  or  to  his  "  Agent  account."  The 
better  way,  perhaps,  is  to  open  an  "Agents'  Commission  account"  in  the 
Ledger,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  make  an  entry  on  the  Journa' 
thus:  "  Aijents' Commission  ]}r.  to  Sundries,'  and  under  this  heading: 
enter  the  names  of  all  the  agents  to  whom  we  pay  commission  on  sales, 
crediting  either  their  "Agent  accounts"  or  their  personal  accounts  for  the 
conunission  due  them,  and  debiting  the  "  Agents' Commission  account" 
for  the  total  amount. 

S*JO.  Fifth  Method. — Thoi'o  are  a  few  V)usiness  houses  who  do  not  pay 
their  agents  a  regular  salary,  but  simply  pay  them  a  certain  per  cent, 
conunissiim  on  the  .sales  they  make,  allowing  tlie  agents  to  defiay  their 
own  exi)enses.  When  this  is  done,  the  commission  thus  allowed  may  be 
charged  to  anv  one  of  the  three  accounts  as  described  in  Fourth  Method, 
and  credited  at  the  eml  of  each  month  directly  to  the  agent's  psrsonal 
account.  This  is  a  method  seldom  used  in  business,  as  there  are  but  few 
agents  who  are  willing  to  engage  with  a  house  on  such  terms. 

^21.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  "Agent  accounts"  are  always 
balanced  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  carried  either  into  the  Travelling 
Expcn.ses  account  or  into  the  p(^onal  dcconnf  of  the  agent  direct, — con- 
se<[uently,  these  Agent  accounts  are  simply  transient,  and  remain  open 
only  a  n»onth  at  a  time.  However,  there  are  a  f*^\v  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  in  which  the  accounts  are  do.sed  only  at  the  end  of  the  year — these 
exceptions  occurring  usually  under  the  First  Method.  When  the  "  Agent 
accounts  "  are  closed  only  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  are  then  carried 
into  the  Travelling  Expenses  account,  and  show  the  amount  exjiended  by 
each  agent  for  the  entire  year  in  one  entry. 

^*i'i.  The  travelling  agents'  jiersonal  accounts  are  of  course  credited  for 
their  salaries  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  same  as  the  accounts  with  our 
other  employds,  and  thereafter  treated  the  same  as  any  other  personal 
account.     (See  'lO-i.) 


BRANCH   HOUSES. 


2'2Jt.  Debit  for  all  merchandise 
we  send  to  them  fiom  uur  stock  of 
rods. 


2518.  Credit  for  all  merchandise 
we  buy  from  them  on  account. 
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334.  Debit  for  all  jnercluiiuliso 
we  liny  and  liave  sent  direct  to 
them. 

iSiiS.  Debit  for  all  niercliandisc 
tliey  buy  on  account  for  wliicli  we 
are  to  pay. 

330.  Debit  for  all  cash  or  other 
values  we  give  them, 

337.  Debit,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  amount  reported  as  the  net  gain 
in  the  business  transacted  by  them 
during  the  year. 


339.  Credit  for  all  merchandise 
they  return  to  us  after  they  have 
bought  it. 

3SI0.  Credit  for  all  cash  they  jiay 
us  on  account. 

3Stl.  Credit  for  all  notes,  accept- 
ances, etc.,  they  turn  over  to  us. 

333.  Credit,  at  the  en<l  of  the 
year,  for  amount  reported  as  the 
net  loss  in  the  business  transacted 
by  them  during  the  year. 


OUR    ACCOUNTS    WITH    THEM. 

333.  Explanation. — The  accounts  with  our  Branch  Houses  are  kept 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  "  Accounts  with  persons  to  whom  we  Sell 
Goods  "  (See  IG-i  to  173),  consequently  are  neither  more  nor  less  on  our 
books  than  simply  i)erson(d  accounts.  When  we  close  our  books  at  tlus 
end  of  the  year,  we  allow  these  accounts  to  stand  on  the  Ledger  untouched, 
calling  the  accounts  Resources. 

334.  We  debit  our  Branch  Hou.ses  whenever  we  send  them  any  goods 
from  our  stock.  Some  houses  charge  these  goods  at  their  cost,  and  others 
charge  them  at  a  profit.  When  we  buy  goods  on  account  and  receive 
bills  therefor,  some  of  which  goods  were  botight  for  our  Branch  Houses, 
we  mark  on  such  bills  the  names  of  the  Branch  Houses  to  which  they 
belong.  When  we  enter  our  bills,  we  can  adopt  either  one  or  the  other 
of  two  methods,  viz. :  1st. — (1)  To  assort  the  bills,  getting  those  bills  to- 
gether which  are  for  goods  for  our  own  stock,  and  debiting  our  merchan- 
dise accoo!  t  for  same,  crediting  each  of  the  parties  from  whom  we  bi;y, 
then  getting  those  together  which  are  for  the  ditierent  Branch  Houses, 
and  debiting  the  respective  Branch  Houses  for  the  bills  belonging  to  each 
and  crediting  the  parties  from  whom  we  buy  ;  or  (2)  to  have  a  "  Merchan- 
dise "  c  )lumn  and  a  column  for  each  of  our  Branch  Houses,  and  carry  out 
the  amounts  in  the  columns  to  the  debit  of  the  respective  accounts  to 
which  they  belong,  crediting  [the  parties  from  whom  we  buy  for  such 
amounts — the  respective  Branch  Houses  accounts  and  the  Merchandise 
account  being  debited  only  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  total  purchases 
for  each  for  the  month.  The  last  named  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  larger 
houses — where  they  have  a  book  ruled  with  these  extra  colunnis,  which 
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book  they  use  exclusively  for  entering  the  bills  of  their  purcliases.  2nd, 
— The  second  method  is  to  debit  our  Merchandise  account  for  all  the  goods 
we  buy,  whether  for  our  own  stock  or  for  our  Branch  Houses,  crediting 
the  parties  fi'om  whom  we  buy ;  and  then  to  debit  the  Branch  Houses  and 
credit  Merchandise  for  such  goods  as  were  bought  for  them.  This  method 
retpiires  much  more  work  than  the  first,  because  we  are  obliged  to  copy 
on  our  Sales  Books  the  items  on  the  bills  which  wei'e  sent  to  the  Branch 
Houses.  It  is  the  general  custom  of  the  Parent  House  to  assume  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  Branch  Houses,  consequently,  to  pay  all  the  bills  con- 
tracted by  them. 

d3*j.  We  credit  our  Branch  Houses  whenever  we  c:et  fjoods  from  them 
with  which  to  replenish  our  stock  on  some  lines  in  which  we  had  become 
short ;  and  for  all  the  cash  they  send  to  us  on  accoimt ;  and  for  all  notes,, 
acceptances,  etc.,  which  they  have  received  fi-om  their  customers  and  turn 
over  to  us. 

^36.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  our  Brancli  Houses  re[)ort  the  net 
gain  or  net  loss  by  each,  we  debit  or  credit  each  of  the  respective  Branch 
Houses  accounts,  and  debit  or  credit  our  Loss  vV:  Gain  account  for  the  net 
loss  or  net  gain  by  each   reported.     H<^  A  NET  gain. — If  a  Branch  House 
reports  a  net  gain  in  the  business,  we  debit  the  Branch  House  account 
and  credit  our  Loss  &  Gain  account  for  sueh  gain,  writing  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  Loss  &  Gain  account,  as  an  explanation,  the  name  of  the  Branch 
House  upon  which  the  gain  was  made.     Having  made  this  entry,  the  dif- 
ference between   the  two  sides  of  our  account  with  the  Branch  House 
should  show  the  present  worth  of  that  house  or  the  amount  they  owe  us, 
which  amount  should  just  agree  with  the  difference  between  their  total 
Liabilities  and  their  total  Resources  (excluding  their  account  with  us). 
If  a  net  loss. — If  the  Brancli  House  reports  a  net  loss  in  the  business,  we 
credit  the  Branch  House  account  and  debit  our  Loss  &  Gain  account  for 
such  loss,  writing  on  the  cebit  side  of  the  Loss  &  Gain  account,  as  an  ex- 
planation, the  name  of  the  Branch  House  upon  wliich  the  loss  was  made. 
Having  made  this  entry,  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Branch 
House  account  should  show  the  present  worth  of  that  house,  or  the  amount 
they  ought  now  to  have   credited  to  our  account  on  their  Ledger,  which 
amount  should  just  agree  with  the  difference  between  their  total  Liabilities 
and  their  total  Resources  (excluding  tiieir  account  with  us).     If  the  Branch 
Houses  keep  a  Stock  account,  in  addition  to  the  Personal  accounts  with 
the  Parent  House,  that,  of  course,  must  too  be  excluded  from  the  Resources, 
and  Liabilities  and  included  in  the  remarks  "  their  account  with  us  "  here- 
tofore used. 
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HOW   THEIR    BOOKS   AKE    KEPT. 

337.  Our  Branch  Houses  each  keep  a  full  set  of  books  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  keep  our  books,  and  precisely  the  same  as  books  are  kept 
in  any  business,  treating  our  account  on  their  Ledger  the  same  as  they 
would  any  other  accounts  with  persons  from  wlioin  they  bought  goods  on 
account,  with  the  following  two  exceptions,  viz. :  1st  (I),  instead  of  credit- 
ing parties  from  whom  they  buy  goods  on  account,  they  turn  the  bills 
over  to  us  to  pay,  debiting  their  Merchandise  account  for  the  same  and 
crediting  their  account  with  us :  or  (2)  they  can  debit  their  Merchandise 
account  and  credit  the  parties ;  afterward,  when  they  turn  over  the  bills 
to  us  to  pay,  charge  the  i)arties  and  credit  us,  which  amounts  to  the  samo 
but  makes  more  work.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Branch  Houses  to  sub- 
mit the  bills  to  the  Parent  House,  but  simply  to  make  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  debts  contracted  with  the  ditierent  persons,  and  from  this 
statement  the  Parent  House  can  charge  the  Branch  House  and  credit  the 
'diflierent  parties. 

S838.  When  the  Branch  Houses  are  first  opened,  they  open  their  books 
in  the  same  way  that  books  are  opened  in  any  store  or  business,  excepting 
that  they  credit  the  Pai'ent  House  for  the  net  investment ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  proceedings  for  closing  the  books  are  the  same  as  in  any 
-other  business — finally  debiting  or  crediting  the  Parent  House  for  the  net 
loss  or  the  net  gain  in  the  business. 

S30.  Either  of  two  methods  may  be  adopted  by  the  Branch  Houses  in 
keeping  the  a(!counts  with  the  Parent  House,  viz. :  1st. — To  each  open 
two  accounts  with  the  Parent  House — a  Stock  account  and  a  Personal 
account — debiting  or  crediting  the  Stock  account  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  the  net  loss  oi'  the  net  gain,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  treating  tlie 
Personal  account  as  described  in  23G.  2nd. — To  keep  only  one  account 
with  the  Parent  House,  namely,  a  Personal  account, — entering  all  trans- 
actions with  the  Parent  House  during  the  year  into  that  account,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  debiting  or  crediting  that  account  for  the  net  loss  or 
the  net  gain.  If  a  Stock  account  is  opened  with  the  Parent  House  when 
the  Branch  first  commences  business,  there  can  be  no  entry  to  this  ac- 
■count,  for  everything  belongs  to  the  Parent  House,  and  must  necessarily 
be  credited  to  the  Personal  account  of  that  House,  and  not  to  its  Stock 
account  ;•  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  net  loss  or  net  gain  may  be  carried 
to  the  Stock  account,  and  that  would  be  the  only  item  that  would  appear 
•on  that  account ; — therefore,  it  is  deemed  the  better  method  to  keep  only 
&  Personal  account  with  the  Parent  House. 
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310.  The  Branch  Houses  render  statements  to  us  of  all  their  expenses 
their  purchases,  their  sales,  etc.,  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  accordiu"  to 
arrangement;  and  these  statements  are  filed  away  by  us  simply  as  meino- 
randas,  no  entry  being  made  on  our  books,  unless  it  bo  on  a  record  book, 
which  is  not  often  done,  as  these  reports  are  simply  made  out  for  our  own 
satisfaction,  in  order  that  we  may  know  the  jirogress  of  the  business  in 
the  different  Branches.  Those  Branch  Houses  at  the  end  of  the  year  each 
report  to  the  Parent  House  the  net  gain  or  net  loss  in  the  business,  as  the 
case  may  be.     (See  2o().) 

SHIPPING  BUSINESS. 

2-11.  That  ))usiness  in  which  we  engage  for  the  pin'pose  of  buyin"- 
goods  and  shipping  them  to  others  to  be  sold — the  persons  to  whom  we 
ship  the  goods  charging  us  for  the  selling  of  same  a  certain  percentage 
on  the  sales — is  called  "  Shipping  Biisiness."  When  wo  first  enter  into 
business,  the  books  are  opened  the  same  as  in  a  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness ;  the  books  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  any  other  business,  with 
the  exception  of  a  book  called  "  The  Shipping  Ledger,"  the  use  of  which 
will  be  hereinafter  described.  The  principal  books  are  the  Shippin<r 
Ledger,  the  Journal,  the  Cash  Book,  and  the  Leilger.  A  Merchandise 
account  is  kept  in  the  Ledger,  which  is  charged  for  all  merchandise  we 
buy,  and  credited  for  all  merchandise  we  sell. 

snirMENTS. 

942.  The  Shipping  Ledger. — The  Shipping  Ledger  is  a  book  used 
simply  as  a  record  book,  in  which  to  make  a  record  of  the  goods  we  place 
in  the  hands  of  others  to  be  sold.  It  is  used  as  a  book  of  original  entry 
i.e.,  when  a  .shipment  is  made  it  is  at  once  recorded  in  this  book.  A  book 
ruled  in  the  common  Ledger  form  is  suitable  for  the  Shipping  Ledger. 
When  we  make  a  shipment,  an  account  is  opened  in  this  book  with  the 
person  to  whom  we  ship.  On  the  debit  side  is  entered  first  the  date, 
then  the  items,  then  the  cost  price  of  the  goocl%  and  under  this  is  entered 
the  charges  which  we  pay  for  drayage,  etc.  After  a  shipment  has  been 
thus  recorded,  the  account  here  opened  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  party 
to  whom  we  shipped  the  goods  renders  to  us  an  Account-Sales  ;  we  then 
enter  on  the  credit  side,  opposite  the  charge,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
thus  reported  ;  after  which,  we  debit  the  person  and  credit  Merchandise 
in  the  Journal,  simply  entering  the  person's  name,  the  amount,  and  the 
Shipping  Ledger  page  upon  which  may  be  found  the  record  of  the  sale 
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in  detail.  An  account  it:  then  opened  in  the  general  Ledgei*  for  thi.s  per- 
son; the  amount  thus  charged  to  him  in  the  Journal  i.s  po.sted  to  the  debit 
side  of  his  account  here  opened,  and  tliis  account  credited  when  remittance 
is  made  for  the  net  proceeds.  An  extra  colunm  may  be  kept  in  tlie  Journal 
in  which  to  enter  the  merchandise  sales,  which  will  render  it  unnecessary 
to  post  the  Merchandise  oftener  than  once  a  month, —  the  sales  we  make 
directly  from  our  store  being  entered  in  this  column,  as  well  as  the  net 
proceeds  of  sales  reported  by  the  persons  to  whom  we  ship.  The  object 
of  extending  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  the  Shipping  Ledger,  when  we  make 
a  shipment,  is  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  we  lose  or  gain  on  the 
shipment,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  it  pays  to  ship  goods  to  that  person. 
On  the  debit  side  of  this  Ledger  is  found  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  on  the 
credit  is  found  what  we  realized  for  them — the  difference  between  the 
two  sides  being  the  amount  lost  or  gained.  The  goods  charged  to  the 
difterent  persons  in  the  Shipping  Ledger  heiontj  to  us  until  reported  sold ; 
consequently,  a  real  charge  is  not  made  to  the  person  until  the  sale  is  re- 
ported. Some  shipping  houses  keep  both  a  Sales  Book  and  a  Shipping 
Ledger,  entering  the  shipment  first  on  the  Sales  Book  and  afterward  C(jpy- 
ing  it  into  the  Shipping  Ledger ;  but  as  it  is  unnecessary  work  to  thus 
enter  the  tiansaction  twice,  the  Sales  Book  is  dispensed  with  and  the 
transaction  is  at  once  recorded  in  the  Shipping  Ledger.  There  are  several 
forms  for  the  Shipping  Ledger  in  use ;  but,  as  heretofore  stated,  a  book 
ruled  in  con.mon  Ledger  form  may  be  used ;  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
two  extra  columns — one  on  the  debit  side  and  one  on  the  credit,  in  whicli 
to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  amount  lost  or  the  amount  gained  on  the 
.shipments — are  very  convenient.  By  having  these  two  extra  columns, 
we  may  at  any  time  ascertain  how  much  we  have  gained  or  lost  on  the 
total  shipments  made  to  any  ])erson,  by  simply  adding  the  two  columns, 
"  Losses  "  and  "  Gains,"  on  his  shipment  account,  and  finding  the  difterence 
between  the  sums  total.  In  order  that  the  book  described  may  be  more 
fully  understood,  a  form  for  the  same  will  here  be  given. 
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!244.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  proceed  with  the  closing  of  our  book.s 
in  the  Ship{)ing  Business  the  same  as  in  a  general  merchandise  ))usiness, 
excepting,  when  the  inventory  is  taken,  the  -'ootls  we  have  Ijclonfin"  to 
us  consist  of  not  only  those  wliich  we  have  in  our  store,  but  also  tho.«e 
which  we  have  charged  to  tlie  different  parties  in  our  Shipping  Ledger, 
and  which  have,  not  yet  been  reported  sold  ;  therefore,  after  we  have 
found  the  value  of  the  goods  we  have  in  the  store,  we  must  go  through 
our  Shipping  Ledger,  and  add  to  tlie  inventory  the  value  of  the  goods 
there  found  still  unsold  ;  when  we  have  dot\e  this  our  inventory  is  com- 
plete, and  we  are  prepared  to  close  the  Merchandise,  which  is  done  in  the 
manner  dcsci'ibed  in  7L 

d4*l.  Anothev  Method. — There   is  another  method  of  treating  ship- 
ments, whicli  is  very  little  in  use  ;  the  reason  for  its  not  being  in  use  M'ill 
be  readily  understood  after  having  read  the  following  descri|)tion  of  the 
method : — Charge  the  person  to  whom  we  .ship  tiie  goods  a  certain  amount, 
which  we  think  will  be  about  what  we  will  reali^^e  for  the  sale  of  the 
goods;  then,  when  this  person  renders  to  us  an  Account-Sales  of  the  con- 
signment, debit  or  credit  his  account  for  the  difference  between  the  amount 
we  charged  him  when  we  shipped  the  goods  and  the  amount  of  the  net 
proceeds  as  shown  in  the  Account-Sales.     If  the  net  proceeds  be  less  than 
the  amount  we  had  charged  to  him,  debit  Merchandise  and  credit  his  ac- 
count for  the  difference  ;  if  more,  debit  his  account  and  credit  Merchandise 
for  the  difference.     When  this  method  is  adopted,  the  jierson  to  whom 
v,'c  ship  the  goods  is  charged  at  the  time  the  goods  are  shipjied,  the  same 
as  though  we  had  sold  him  the  goods  "  out  and  out ; "  thus  an  actual  sale 
is  recorded  in  the   books  when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  aM  anticipated  sale — 
hence,  a  false  statement.     According  to  this  method,  when  a  shipping 
merchant  is  Lnancially  embarrassed,  and  wants,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
creditors,  to  make  a  "  big  showing  "  on  his  books,  if  so  disposed  he  may 
charge  the  goods,  when  shipped,  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  by  so  doing 
>how  (on  consignments  not  yet  reported  sold)  large  amounts  owing  to  him 
by  parties  to  whom  he  has  sold  (?)  goods.     There  ai-e,  of  course,  shipping 
merchants  who  are  not  ffnancially  embarrassed,  who  have  no  desire  that 
their  books  should  represent  them  worth  more  than  they  really  are,  and 
who  do  not  charge  the  goode  at  exoi'bitant  prices  ;  yet  they  keep  the  ac- 
counts with  the  persons  to  whom  they  ship  according  to  this  method.    But 
to  any  reasonable  mind  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  an  untrue  statement 
is  made  in  their  books  ;  for  the  books  show,  in  these  account.s,  a  part  of 
the  resources  of  the  ^rm  to  he  j^ersonal  accounts  owing  to  //tern  which 
should  in  reality  be  a  showing  of  merchandise  helongimj  to  the  firm. 
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COMMISSION    BUSINESS. 


9 16.  That  biisiiiess  in  which  wo  enn^.au^o  for  the  purpose  of  selliiinf  goods 
belonging  to  others — For  the  selling  of  which  goods  wt;  ai-e  to  charge  a  vo.r- 
tain  percentage  on  the  sales— is  called  "Commission  Business."  The 
business  of  a  connnission  merchant  consists  of  disposing  of  the  goods  .sent 
to  him  by  a  shipping  mercliant ;  hence,  in  a  strictly  commission  business 
none  of  the  goods  which  the  merchant  has  in  his  store  belong  to  hiui ; 
therefore  he  can  have  no  Merchandise  account  in  Ids  Ledger — the  accounts 
representing  the  gains  in  his  business  being  "Connnission,"  "Storage,' 
"  Labour,"  etc.  The  books  used  principally  in  this  business  are  :  Receiv- 
ing Book,  Sales  Book,  Consignment  Book,  Journal,  Cash  liook  and  Ledger. 
The  Journal,  Cm\\  Book  and  Ledger  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  used  in 
any  other  business.  The  use  of  the  Receiving  Book,  the  Sales  Book  and 
the  Consignment  Book  will  be  described  under  heading  of  "  Receipts."  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  two  different  kinds  of  business,  Slapping  and  Connnis- 
sion, that  the  one  is  directly  the  opposite  from  the  other — the  shipping 
merchant  being  constantly  sending  oat  good;?,  while  the  commission 
merchant  is  constantly  receiving.  Therefore,  while  the  Shipping  Business 
is  described  under  heading  of  "  Shipments,"  it  is  thought  best  to  describe 
the  Commission  Business  under  heading  of  "  Receipts." 


RECEIPTS. 


917.  The  Receivixg  Book. — The  Receiving  Book  is  a  book  upon 
which  a  record  of  the  goods  received  to  be  sold  on  commission  is  first  made. 
A  common  Journal  ruling  is  suitable  for  this  book.  When  goods  are  re- 
ceived to  be  sold,  on  commission,  we  give  the  person  from  whom  we  receive 
the  goods  a  consignment  number  on  this  book,  and  under  or  opposite  this 
is  entered,  first  the  date,  then  the  person's  name  and  address,  and  then  the 
description  of  articles  received ;  after  which,  as  a  memorandum,  the 
charges  paid  for  freight,  drayage,  etc.,  together  with  the  name  of  the  Rail- 
road or  Steamboat  Co.  from  wliom  received.  As  soon  as  tlie  goods  are 
received  we  stencil  on  each  package  the  consignment  number  given  them 
in  this  book,  and  they  are  therefore  known,  while  in  the  store  and  when 
sales  are  made  from  them,  by  that  consignment  number,  and  not  by  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  '^^'ey  belong.  There  are  many  conveniences 
which  arise  from  this  "consignment-number  method,"  a  few  of  which  be- 
ing :  the  packages  are  marked  in  this  manner  much  quicker  than  they 
could  be  if  the  owner's  name  was  used  instead ;  wh6n  any  of  the  goods  are 
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BoUl  it  is  much  the  quicker  way  to  write  a  Consi;^nment  No.  on  the  Sales 
liook  than  to  write  the  owner's  name;  the  salesman  may  not  know  to 
whom  the  jjoods  belonged,  the  owner  being  .simply  iJentitied  by  the  Con- 
eii^nment  No. 

«'I8.  Thk  S.\li;.s  Book.— The  Sales  Book  is  a  small  book  (ruled  in 
common  Journal  form)  used  in  which  to  record  the  on-account  sales. 
When  a  sale  is  made  on  account,  the  person  to  whom  we  sell  is  chaK^od 
in  this  book  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  goods  belonf^ed  to  us, 
excepting  that  after  having  recorded  t'.ie  time  upon  which  the  goods  were 
aold  (.'iO  days,  GO  days,  or  whatever  it  may  be),  we  add  the  Consignment 
No.  to  which  they  belonged,  in  order  that  we  may  know  to  whom  the 
sale  must  be  credited.  From  this  book  a  sale  thus  recorded  is  posted  to 
the  debit  of  the  person's  account  to  whom  we  sold  the  jroods  on  the  Led'^cr. 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  owner  (the  person  from  whom  we  received  the 
goods)  on  the  Consignment  Book. 

949.  The  Consionment  Book. — The  Consignment  Book  is  a  book  in 
which  is  kept  the  progressive  sales  accounts  with  the  persons  from  wiiom 
we  receive  goods  to  be  sold  on  commission.     When  the  consiLcnment  is  first 
received,  we  open  an  account  with  the  person  from  whom  we  receive  the 
goods  in  this  book,  entering  (m  the  debit  side  first  the  date,  then  the  Con- 
signment No.  given  by  th'.i  Receiving  Book,  then  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  consignment,  and,  lastly,  the  number  and  description  of  the  articles. 
The  entry  n)ade  thus  far  on   this  book  is  simply  a  memorandum  of  the 
goods  received  from  the  pejson,  and  as  such  it  ever  after  remains.     The 
further  use  of  this  book  is  described  a,s  folio w.s,  viz. :    To  the  debit  side  is 
posted,  from  the  Cash  Book,  all  the  charges  we  pay  on  the  consignment 
i'or  freight,  drayage,  etc. ;  and  to  the  credit  side  is  posted,  from  the  Cash 
Book  and  the  Sales  Book,  all  the  sales.     When  the  goods  belonging  to  a 
consiinnnent  have  all  been  sold,  we  enter  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Consign- 
merit  Book  all  of  oar'  cluinjcs,  such  as  Insurance,   Storage,  Cooperage, 
Labour,  vJommission  or  whatever  they  may  be;  after  which  we  find  the 
difference  between  the  total  charges  and  the  total  sales,  which  difference 
is  the  net  proceeds.     We  then  close  up  this  consignment  and  transfer  the 
net  pioceods  to  the  Ledger,  which  is  done  by  entering  on  the  Consignment 
Book,  under  the  charges,  "  To  Net  Proceeds  "  for  the  amount,  which  will 
make  the  consignment  account  balance;  then,  by  opeiiing  an  account  in 
the  Ledger  with  the  person  from  whom  we  receive  the  consignment,  and 
crediting  this  account  for  the  net  proceeds — the  account  here  opened  being 
debited  when  we  make  remittance  for  same.     Our  charges  for  commission, 
etc.,  heretofore  referred  to,  may  be  at  once  entered  o:x  the  Consignment 
QQ 
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Book  an<l  posted  directly  from  tliis  book  to  the  credit  of  those  accounts 
on  the  Ledger.  As  soon  as  a  consignment  is  "  closed  out,"  /.  e.,  tlie  goods 
all  sold,  an  Account-Sales  must  bo  made  out  and  rendered  to  the  consiirnor. 
which  Account-Sales  is  an  exact  copy  of  his  account  on  the  Consignmeut 
Book. 

The  person  who  ships  the  goods  is  called  the  consignor,  and  the  person 
to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned  or  shipped,  is  called  the  consignee. 

The  consignee  often  sells  on  time  unless  he  has  advice  from  the  consignor 
to  the  effect  that  he  must  sell  for  cash.  If  the  consignee  sells  on  time  it 
is  understood  that  he  (the  consignee)  takes  all  risks  in  collecting  the  ac- 
count of  tiie  person  to  whom  he  sells.  After  the  goods  in  a  consignmeut 
have  all  been  sold  and  an  Account-Sales  made  out,  if  there  were  anytime 
sales  made  the  Account-Sales  is  then  averaged,  the  date  found  upon  wliicli 
the  net  proceeds  becomes  due,  and  a  note  sent  or  draft  accepted  for  the 
amount. 

The  consignor  often  makes  sight  drafts  on  the  consignee  "  in  round 
amounts,"  on  consignments  not  yet  entirely  sold  out ;  these  drafts  are  paid 
by  the  consignee,  and  of  course  charged  to  this  account  in  the  Ledger. 

The  commission  merchant  often  receives  several  consignments  from  the 
same  person.  Although  but  one  account  is  opened  in  the  Linlger,  a  sop- 
ai'ate  account  must  be  opened  for  each  consignment  in  the  (Jonsigtnncnt 
Book,  and  each  consi<jnment  has  a  ditterent  number;  vet  each  of  tliese 
Consignment  No.s.  are  identified  as  belonging  co  the  same  person.  As 
these  different  consignments  are  closed  out,  the  net  proceeds  of  each  are 
carried  to  the  same  account  in  the  Ledger.  The  reason  for  keeping  each 
consignment  separate  is,  because  the  consignor  wishes  to  know  upon  each 
consignment  how  much  is  lost  or  gained. 

;ddO.  Ci.osiNo  CoMMissiox  Books  at  t[ik  End  n^  tiik  Ykar. — Un- 
like any  other  business,  no  Merchandise  account  being  kept,  the  proceed- 
ings for  closing  the  books  in  the  commission  business  differ  only  in  this 
one  particular,  viz.:  no  inventory  of  merchandise  is  taken,  for  the  reason 
that  the  goods  in  our  store  do  not  belong  to  us.  However,  an  inventory 
is  made  of  the  store  and  office  fixtures,  the  insurance  unexpired,  etc.,  after 
which  a  Loss  &  Gain  account  is  opened,  and  all  the  accounts  upon  which  wo 
lose  or  gain  are  closed  and  carried  into  this  account  the  sam<;  as  in  any  other 
business.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  are  consignments  which  have  not 
yet  been  entirel}''  sold  out,  and  upon  which  there  are,  of  course,  gains  to 
us  for  commission,  etc.; — all  these  charges  thus  due  to  us  for  comniis.sion 
on  sales  already  made,  insurance,  storage,  etc.,  may  be,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  debited  to  the  consignments  and  credited  to  the  different  accounts 
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representing  same.  But  tlus  way  of  doing  necessitates  the  making  of  ad- 
ditional charges  when  the  consignments  are  closed  out ;  therefore,  it  is 
tlic  custom  to  allow  the.se  consignments  to  remain  untouched  until  then, 
for  the  reason  that  by  doing  otherwise  it  makes  of  tliem  "complicateid 
:i.Tairs  "  similar  to  that  described  under  "  Interest  Receivable,"  151). 

The  commission  merchant  usually  procures  an  insurance  policy  of  a  suf- 
fif'ient  amount  "  to  cover  any  goods  he  may  at  any  time  have  in  Ids  store," 
When  such  a  policy  is  procured,  he  opens  an  account  in  his  Lodger  and 
styles  it  "  Insurance  receivable,"  or  .some  similar  title,  and  to  this  account 
ho  debits  the  amount  paid  for  premium  on  that  policy.  This  is  called  a 
resource ;  for  to  the  consignor  he  charges  a  certain  percentage  for  insur- 
ance, according  to  the  time  the  goods  remain  in  his  store,  this  Insurance 
Receivable  account  receiving  credit  for  such  amount.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  value  of  the  unexpired  i)remium  is  approx- 
imated ;  after  which  the  Insurance  Receivable  account  is  closed  the  same 
as  ilescribed  in  183.  There  are  some  consignors  who  will  not  peru\it  u.s 
to  charge  for  "  Insurance ;"  but  an  arrangement  is  usually  resorted  to  by 
the  consignee  through  which  he  can,  in  spite  of  the  consignor's  protesta- 
tions, get  in  all  his  petty  charges,  such  as  insurance,  "  ratage,"  ri.sks  on 
on-account  sales,  etc.,  by  charging  a  certain  percontaire  under  "  Risks," 
"Charges,"  or  some  similar  title. 

351  Trial  Bal\nx'E. — In  taking  the  trial-balance  accordinrr  to  thi:^ 
method,  wi  must  not  only  take  the  accounts  in  the  Ledger  and  tl»e  (;ash 
on  hand  as  sliown  by  the  Cash  Book ;  but  also,  find  the  dilference  between 
the  two  sides  of  all  tlie  unclosed  consignment  accounts  in  the  Consi^^n- 
ment  Book,  and  include  all  these  accounts  as  well  as  tho  trial-balance. 

*I!i*i.  Tliere  are  several  different  methods  of  keeping  these  consignment 
account, ,  l)ut  the  one  here  adopteil  is  thought  to  be  the  best;  for  there  is 
no  ii  V  Jmd  by  which  the  work  can  be  lessened — less  wiiting  done,  less 
entries  made — unless  it  be  a  business  in  which  they  deal  mostly  in  potty 
consitrnments,  /.  «.,  small  consignments  whicli  they  usually  dispose  of  at 
one  sale  ;  then  the  system  and  form  described  in  2.3G  and  257  is  recom- 
mended. 

25JI.  Another  Method. — Proceed  accordinij  tr  method  described  in  247 
to  250  inclusive,  with  the  following  exceptions,  viz.:  1st. — When  good« 
au^  received  and  charges  for  freight  and  drayage  paid,  instead  of  posting 
these  charges  directly  to  the  consignor's  account  in  the  (consignment  Book, 
an  extra  column  is  kept  in  the  Cash  Book  for  '•  Charges."  Into  this 
(^oiumn  are  extended  ail  such  charges,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  week  or 
month,  whenever  the  Cash  Book  is  closed,  the  total  of  this  column  is 
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posted  to  the  debit  side  of  a  "  Charges"  account  in  tho  Ledger — this  ac- 
count receiving  credit  for  such  charges  when  the  consignments  are  closed 
out,  as  will  Le  hereinafter  described.  The  ditierence  between  the  two 
sides  of  this  account  always  shows  the  amounts  owing  to  us  for  freifi^ht 
and  cartage  charges  on  consignments  not  yet  closed  out,  and,  therefore,  is 
a  resource.  2nd. — When  sales  are  made  from  a  consignment  on  account, 
in  addition  to  crediting  the  owner  on  the  Consignment  Book,  a  "  Merchan- 
dise "  column  is  kept  in  the  Sales  Book,  and  all  sales  are  extended  into 
this  column ;  at  the  end  of  each  month  the  total  of  this  column  is  found, 
and  that  amount  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  a  "  Merchandise  "  account  in 
the  Ledger.  An  extra  column  is  also  kept  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Cash 
Book  for  Merchandise,  in  which  to  extend  all  of  the  cash  sales  of  the  con- 
signments ;  and,  as  in  the  Sales  Book,  in  addition  to  crediting:  the  consijrn- 
nients  for  such  sales,  the  amounts  of  each  are  extended  into  this  column, 
the  total  of  same  carried  forward  until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then 
posted  to  the  credit  of  Merchandise  in  the  Ledger.  3rd. — When  a  con- 
siirnmcnt  is  sold  out,  the  total  amount  of  the  sales  of  that  con.si2:nment  is 
posted  to  the  debit  of  the  Merchandise  account  in  the  Ledger;  then  all  the 
charges,  such  as  freight,  drayage,  labour,  commission,  etc.,  are  entered  on 
the  debit  side  of  the  Consignment  Book.  The  difference  between  the 
total  of  these  charges  and  the  total  sales  is  now  found,  and  that  difference, 
being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales,  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  consignor's 
account  in  the  Ledger;  after  which,  the  "  Charges"  account  is  credited  fur 
the  freight  and  drayage  charges,  and  each  ol'  our  gain  accounts,  such  as 
Commission,  Labour,  Storage,  etc.,  is  credited  for  the  amount  here  entered. 
The  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Merchandise  account,  as  here 
used,  is  a  liability, — being  the  amount  we  owe  on  consignments  not  yet 
closed  out.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  when  we  take  a  trial-balance,  we 
must  go  through  the  Consignment  Book,  and  on  such  consignments  as 
have  not  yet  been  closed  out,  find  the  total  sales  of  each,  and  include  all 
such  amounts  on  the  debit  side  of  the  trial-balance — these  being  amounts 
we  owe  to  consignors  for  goods  we  have  sold  and  not  yet  rendered  Ac- 
count-Sales for,  but  which  have  been  credited  to  Merchandise  in  the  Sales 
Book.  The  total  of  these  amounts  thus  taken  from  the  Commission  Book 
should  just  agree  v/ith  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Mer- 
chandise account  in  the  Ledger. 

Tho  following  forms  will  illustrate  the  different  styles  of  rulings  used 
by  different  commission  merchants. 
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9»57.  When  Form  No.  8,  above  shown,  is  used,  the  following  described 
method  is  adopted,  viz.:  The  books  are  kept  by  Single  Entry.  No  record 
is  made  on  this  Consignment  Book  until  the  <foods  belonirinir  to  a  consi'm- 
mcnt  are  all  sold;  then  the  full  record  is  here  made,  consisting  of  the  date 
upon  wliich  the  consignment  was  closed  out,  the  Consignment  No.,  the 
owner's  name,  address,  and  articles  received,  with  weight,  price  realized, 
and  the  total  amount  for  which  sold,  whieli  amount  is  the  total  "  Consign- 
ment Credit."  Then  the  charges  for  freight  and  drayage  are  transferred 
from  the  Receiving  Book  into  the  columns  here  representing  same,  and 
our  charges  are  made  in  the  "  Sundry  "  and  "  Connnission  "  columns ;  the 
total  charges  are  now  extended  into  the  column  repi'esenting  same,  wdiich 
amount  is  the  total  "  Consignment  Debit."  The  ditierence  is  next  found 
between  the  total  charges  and  the  total  sabs,  that  difference  is  extended 
into  the  "  Net  Proceeds  "  column  to  the  iicrsonal  credit  of  the  consignor, 
and  when  remittance  is  made  for  the  net  proceeds  thus  credited,  the  con- 
signor is  debited  under  the  head  of  "  Personal  Debit."  So  this  book  is  at 
once  a  Consignment  Book  and  a  Ledger  in  one ;  I.  c.,  instead  of  an  account 
being  opened  with  the  consignor  in  the  Ledger,  his  account  a])pears  here 
in  the  "  Personal  Debit "  and  "  Personal  Credit "  columns.  By  adopting 
this  method  the  totals  of  our  "  Sundry  "  and  "  Commission  "  columns  may 
be  found,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  amounts  thus  gained  {losted 
to  the  credit  of  those  accounts  in  the  general  Ledger.  When  we  are  re- 
ceiving several  consignments  from  the  same  person,  a  page  may  ha  reserved 
for  that  person  and  all  his  consignments  entered  thereon ;  and  whenever 
lie  makes  drafts  on  us  "  in  round  amounts"  on  his  consignment  account,  he 
is  charge  1  under  the  "  Personal  Debit  "  for  such  of  those  drafts  as  we  pay. 

258.  When  the  method  described  in  24'7  to  251  is  adopted,  either  of  the 
forms  254)  or  25.5  may  be  used.  When  an  amount  is  posted  to  the  credit 
side  of  the  Consignment  Book,  the  Sales  Book  page  or  Cash  Book  page 
upon  which  may  be  found  the  original  entry  of  the  sale  is  here  inserted  ; 
and  when  an  amount  is  posted  to  the  debit  side  of  the  Consignment  Book, 
the  Cash  Book  page  upon  wdiich  ma}'  be  found  the  original  entry  for  the 
freight  and  cartajxe  charges  is  inserted.  This  same  "  folio  "  column  is  used 
in  which  to  enter  the  Ledger  page  to  wdiich  we  post  the  credits  for  our 
charges  for  Commission,  Insurance,  etc.;  and  also  tlie  Ledger  page  to  which 
is  posted  the  net  proceeds, — it  being  tliought  unnecessary  to  make  an 
entry  on  any  other  book  before  transferring  these  amounts  to  the  Ledger, 
as  the  entry  is  perfectly  clear  to  us  and  does  not  recjuire  any  elaboration 
by  way  of  a  "  Journal  entry  "  before  going  into  the  Ledger. 
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tS*S9.  It  will  be  seen,  in  Form  No.  1,  that  no  column  is  made  on  the 
"  Sales"  side  in  which  to  write  the  description  of  the  articles — the  descrip- 
tion V)eing  already  given  under  "  Consignment;"  thus  all  that  is  required 
under  "  Sales"  is  simply  a  column  for  the  quantity  of  the  articles  sold. 
In  Form  No.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  no  column  is  made  on  the  "  Sales  "  side 
in  which  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  sold, — it  being  thought 
of  no  concern  to  the  consignor  to  whom  we  sell  the  goods,  as  we  ourselves 
take  all  risk  in  the  collection  of  the  accounts, — and,  further,  we  do  not 
want  him  to  know  who  our  customers  are.  An  improvement  might  bo 
made  on  both  forms  b}'  consolidating  the  two — having  no  column  for  the 
person  to  whom  sold,  and  having  simply  a  column  for  the  quantity — not 
the  full  description — of  the  articles ;  with  also  a  column  in  which  to  make 
a  memorandum  of  goods  sold  on  time,  as  shown  in  Form  No.  1. 

260.  Shipping  merchants  very  seldom  do  exclusively  a  shipping  busi- 
ness, but  carry  on,  in  connection  with  same,  a  merchandise,  and  sometimes 
a  little  commission  business. 

Commission  merchants  very  seldom  do  exclusively  a  commission  busi- 
ness, but,  in  connection  with  the  same,  buy  and  sell  goods  "  out  and  out," 
and  occasionally  do  a  little  shipping ;  however,  this  fact  of  their  doing 
"  a  little  outside  business,"  as  they  call  it,  they  do  not  advertise  to  the 
persons  who  ship  them  goods  to  be  sold  on  commission, — in  fact,  they 
sometimes  crack,  if  not  break,  the  ninth  connnandment,  when  asked  by 
a  commission  customer  of  theirs  whether  or  not  they  handle  any  goods 
of  their  own.  The  person  who  is  shipping  goods  to  be  sold  on  commission 
prefers  to  not  send  the  goods  to  a  commission  merchant  who  transacts  a 
merchandise  business,  and  handles  the  same  kind  and  class  of  goods ;  for 
it  is  supposed  that  "  human  nature  "  will  assert  herself,  and  prompt  the 
merchant  to  "  push  the  sale  of  his  own  goods  in  preference  to  all  othei's," 
and  thereby  delay  the  sale  of  the  comnussion  goods.  It  often  occurs, 
however,  that  the  commission  merchant  has  an  order  iox  a  certain  kind  of 
goods  of  which  he  has  not  a  sufficient  quantity  remaining  in  a  consign- 
ment to  fill  the  order ;  then,  to  satisfy  his  customer,  ho  must  go  out  and 
purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  order.  This  transaction  is,  of 
course,  excusable,  business-like,  and  just. 

261.  When  the  different  kinds  of  business — Shipping,  Commission,  and 
Merchandise — are  by  a  merchant  conducted  in  connection  with  each  other, 
the  shipping  business  njust  have  its  "  Shipping  Le-.'ger,"  or  else  a  portion 
of  the  general  Ledger  be  reserved  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  commission 
business  must  have  its  "Receiving"  and  "  Consignment  Books."  Aside 
from  these,  the  same  set  of  books  may  be  used  ior  all  the  different  kind* 
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of  business.     The  Consignment  Book  is  by  some  called  a  "  Sales  Book," 
but  it  should  not  bo  so  called. 

ACCOUNTS  WITH  ATTORNEYS. 


362.  Debit  for  all  notes  and 
accounts  we  hand  to  them  for  col- 
lection. 


203.  Credit  for  all  collections  by 
them  made  and  turned  over  to  us, 
on  such  accounts  and  notes  as  we 
gave  them  for  collection. 


264.  Explanation. — Whenever  we  give  or  send  an  account  or  a  note 
to  an  attorney  for  collection,  we  open  an  account  with  the  attorney,  and 
debit  him  for  such  note  or  account ;  then  credit  the  person's  account,  or 
the  Bills  Receivable  account,  for  the  amount, — writing  on  the  credit  side 
of  such  personal  or  Bills  Receivable  account  the  name  of  the  attorney  to 
whom  handed,  adding  "  Att'y  "  after  his  name ;  so  that  we  may  know, 
when  we  refer  to  such  an  account  and  see  that  it  balances,  that  it  is  not 
balanced  by  payment,  but  by  being  handed  to  an  attorney  for  collection. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  we  require  such  attorneys  to  make  a  statement  of 
the  condition  and  probable  worth  of  all  such  of  our  accounts  and  notes  as 
they  have  in  their  hands,  and  we  adjust  t '  c  amounts  to  be  carried  there- 
from to  the  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  account  accordingly.  The  attorney's 
account  is  not  balanced,  but  is  allowed  to  stand  as  a  resource,  the  same  as 
any  other  personal  account  owing  us. 
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265,  Debit,  during  the  year,  for 
amounts  wo  lose  on  accounts  and 
notes  by  persons  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy, making  assignments,  etc., 
etc. 

266.  Debit,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  for  approximated  loss  on 
worthless  and  part- worth  less  ac- 
counts and  notes. 


267.  Credit  for  amounts  that 
are  afterwards  paid  on  accounts  and 
notes  which  we  had  heretofore 
called  worthless  and  debited  to 
this  account. 
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268.  Closing. — Tliia  account  is  closed  tlio  same  as  "Sabiries"  account. 
(See  20-2.) 

269.  Explanation. — Tins  account  is  kept  in  order  to  show,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  how  much  wo  have  lost  dujing  tlie  year  in  poor  accounts 
iind  notes.  During  the  year  we  debit  this  account  for  all  absolute  los.ses 
on  accounts  and  notes. 

370.  Accounts. — At  the  end  of  tlie  year,  before  closing  our  books,  wc 
take  the  Ledger,  and  beginning  with  the  first  account  therein,  go  through 
the  entire  book,  carefully  examining  every  account.  It  is  wrong  to  take 
in  the  trial-balance  at  the  end  of  the  yeai',  as  Resources,  such  accounts  as 
we  know  to  be  absolutely  worthless,  and  such  accounts  for  their  full  face 
as  we  know  to  be  worth  only  a  small  })er  cent,  on  the  dollar ;  therefore, 
when  we  come  to  an  account  we  consider  entirely  tvorthlcss,  we  credit 
that  account,  in  red  ink,  "  By  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  "  for  the  entire 
amount,  balance  the  account  thus  closed,  and  carry  the  amount  to  the 
debit  side  of  "  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  account," — writing  on  the  debit 
side  of  that  account  the  name  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  amount  was 
lost.  Such  accounts  as  we  think  not  entirely  worthless  we  estimate  the 
value  of,  credit  same,  in  red  ink,  "  &y  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes "  for 
amount  considered  worthless,  and  cany  such  amounts  over  to  the  debit 
side  of  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  account.  The  accounts  in  the  hands  of 
attorneys  are  treated  iu  the  same  manner. 

271.  Notes. — Having  thus  disposed  of  the  accounts  in  the  Ledger,  ^ve 
take  the  notes  on  hand  (Bills  Receivable)  and  examine  them  closely.  If 
we  find  any  we  know  to  be  worthless,  we  debit  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes 
account,  and,  in  red  ink,  credit  Bills  Receivable  account  for  such  ainouiits, 
— putting  all  such  notes  in  an  envelope,  on  which  we  mark  "  Worthless 
Notes."  If  we  find  a  note  which  we  think  is  not  worth  its  full  face,  we 
approximate  the  value  thereof,  and  for  the  amount  considei-ed  Avortliless 
we  debit  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  account,  and,  in  red  ink,  credit  Bills 
Receivable  account ;  after  which  we  may  write  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  S  — 
thrown  ofi*  as  worthless,"  with  date,  pin  the  slip  on  the  note,  and  put  it 
with  the  notes  considered  good. 

272.  Wlien  we  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  carry  losses  on  accounts 
and  notes  to  this  account,  we  do  not  transfe)'  the  amounts  direct,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  reading  thus  far ;  but  we  first  make  a  journal  entry, 
with  comjdete  explanation  accompanying,  so  that  if  we  ever  were  obliged 
to  take  our  books  into  court  to  prove  these  accounts,  they  would  in  this 
entr}'^  show  what  these  credits  were.  The  journal  entry  here  referred  to 
may  be  made  in  something  of  this  manner  : — First,  w^rite  the  date  at  the 
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top  of  tlie  page,  then  below  tliis  write,  "  The  following  amounts  on 
accounts  and  notes  are  this  day  by  us  C(jnsidered  v:ortlde.s<s,  and  are,  in 
consecjuenco,  here  charged  to  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  account."  Under 
this  heading  make  tlio  journal  entry  thus :  "  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes 
Dr.  to  Sundries;"  afto'  which,  first  enter  the  names  and  amounts  of  all 
personal  accounts  called  worthless ;  then,  the  amounts  called  lost  on 
accounts  and  notes  in  the  liands  of  attorneys — entering  first  the  attorneys' 
names  ;  then,  as  an  explanation,  the  names  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the 
accounts  or  notes  are  lost ;  then  the  amounts  called  lost  on  our  Bills 
Receivable — writing  first  "  Bills  Receivable,"  then,  as  an  explanation,  the 
names  of  the  makers  of  the  notes,  with  date  and  time  upon  which  the 
notes  are  drawn.  We  now  find  the  sum  total  of  all  these  doul)tful 
accounts  and  notes  thus  sacrificed,  and  enter  the  same  in  the  debit  column 
on  the  same  line  with  "  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  Dr.  to  Sundries;"  after 
which,  we  open  a  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  account  in  the  Ledger,  and, 
in  black  ink,  either  post  to  the  debit  side  of  same  the  total  amount  thus 
lost  in  one  entry,  or  copy  from  the  Journal  eacli  name  and  amount.  The 
latter  is  recommenacd  as  the  better  way,  as  we  often  iiave  to  refer  to  this 
account,  and  it  is  better  to  have  in  the  Ledger  an  itemized  record  of  the 
amounts  lost  on  accounts  and  notes.  After  having  thus  posted  the  debit, 
we  proceed  to  credit  each  of  the  accounts  here  specified,  upon  which 
these  amounts  were  lost.  We  credit  the  accounts  in  red  ink,  so  that  such 
entries  may  be  more  conspicuous  ;  otlierwise,  in  passing  our  eyes  hastily 
over  such  accounts,  we  might  think  these  amounts  were  payments.  We 
may  write  on  these  accounts,  as  explanation,  eithei*  "  By  Lost  Accounts 
and  Notes,"  or  "  Called  Lost."  It  sometimes  occurs  that  we  carry  an 
account  along  for  several  years,  throwing  off  little  by  little  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  until  finally  "  Patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  and  we  "  throw 
it  all  to  the  dogs." 

273.  Payments. — If  a  part  of  any  of  the  accounts  or  notes  which  we 
had  called  entirely  ivorOdess  should  ever  thereafter  be  paid,  we  credit  tlie 
Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  account  for  such  payments.  When  payments 
are  made  on  any  of  the  accounts  or  notes  we  called  only  'part  ^vo rthlcss, 
we  first  credit  the  personal  account  or  Bills  Receivable,  whichever  it  may 
he,  until  the  amount  which  we  called  good  is  all  paid,  and  afterwards  we 
credit  the  payments  to  tlie  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes  account.  A  memo- 
randum may  also  be  made  in  lead  pencil  on  the  accounts,  for  payments 
on  those  which  were  by  us  called  worthless. 

S74.  This  account  is  finally  closed,  and  carried  into  Loss  and  Gain 
account  the  same  as  any  other  ujjon  which  we  lose. 
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Most  business  houses  call  this  account  "  Suspense,"  but  the  title  hero 
used  is  thought  to  be  more  expressive.  Some  houses  balance  all  the 
doubtful  accounts,  whether  worthless  or  only  part  worthless,  and  carry 
the  total  amounts  of  sucli  to  the  Suspense  account;  afterward  debiting 
Loss  and  Gain  and  crediting  Suspense  for  an  api)roxiniated  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  thus  carried  to  Suspense,  and  calling  the  balance  of  the 
Suspense  a  resource,  or  the  amount  thought  by  them  collectible.  Some 
of  the  smaller  business  houses  carry  the  amount  lost  on  poor  accounts 
and  notes  direct  to  the  Lo.ss  and  Gain  account.  Tlie  system  herein  re- 
commended is  thought  to  be  better  than  either  of  these,  for  the  reason 
that  the  amounts  we  know  to  be  entirely  worthless  we  at  once  call  no, 
and  make  an  entry  accordingly ;  and  of  those  accounts  we  think  to  be 
only  part  worthless,  we  carry  amount  thought  wortldess  to  an  accOiint 
representing  the  lo.ss,  and  allow  the  amount  called  good  to  remain  in  tho 
original  account ;  thus,  instead  of  "flooding"  our  Loss  and  Gain  account 
by  carrying  each  of  these  accounts  therein,  we  simply  carry  to  the  account 
the  grand  total  of  such  lo.ss. 


LOSS  &  GAIN. 


975,  Debit,attheendoftheyear, 
for  all  accounts  upon  which  we  have 
lost  during  the  year — writing  here, 
in  black  ink,  the  names  of  the  ac- 
counts upon  which  such  losses  were 
sustained,  and  the  amounts.  j 


976.  Credit,  at  the  end  of  the 

yea!',  for  all  accounts  upon  which 
we  have  gained  during  the  year- 
writing  here,  in  black  ink,  the  names 
of  the  accounts  upon  which  ..such 
gains  were  made,  and  the  amounts. 


977.  Directions  for  closing  the  Loss  &  Gain  account  at  the  end  of  the 
year : 

1st. — After  all  the  accounts  upon  which  losses  and  gains  have  been  made 
are  transferred,  as  directed  in  275  and  270,  then  find  the  dilierence  between 
the  two  sides  of  this  account. 

978.  Closing  No.  1. — If  the  credit  side  be  the  larger,  the  amount  the 
credit  exceeds  the  debit  is  the  net  gain  for  the  firm,  or  the  net  business 
gam.  We  then  divide  this  gain  among  the  proprietors,  i^ro  rata  or  equally, 
according  to  agreement  at  eomiuencement  of  business,  and  write  on  the 
debit  side  of  this  account,  in  red  ink,  the  names  of  each  of  said  proprietors, 
— adding  "  Private  account "  after  each,  and  extending  into  the  money 
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colunm  the  respective  shares  o?  the  net  gain.  This  having  been  done,  the 
account  will  l»alance. 

*i79.  If  the  debit  side  bo  tlie  larger,  the  amount  Lhc  debit  exceeds  the 
credit  is  ihe^iet  loss  for  the  firm,  or  the  net  business  /oss.  We  then  divide 
this  loss  among  the  proprietors  pro  rata  or  equally,  according  t<'  agreement 
nt  commencement  of  business,  and  write  on  the  credit  side  of  this  account, 
in  red  ink,  the  names  of  each  of  said  proprietors — adding,  after  each, 
"  Private  account,"  and  extending  into  the  money  colunm  their  respective 
shares  of  the  net  loss.     1  his  account  will  then  balance. 

2H0.  Cluslncj  Xo.  2. — The  same  as  Closing  No.  1  in  every  particular 
excepting  one — th.at  of  adding  "  Stock  account "  after  the  names  instead 
of  "  Private  account." 

2nd. — Rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  tot.il  amounts  betw^een  these 
lines. 

2^1.  3ril. — Closing  No.  1. — If  there  be  a  net  bu.'<iness  gain,  carry  over 
to  the  credit  sides  of  the  respective  Private  accounts  of  each  meml)er  of 
the  ihm,  the  respective  .shares  of  such  gain  (as  indicated  in  red  ink  oji  the 
debit  side  of  this  account) — writing  on  the  credit  sides  of  these  Private 
accounts,  in  black  ink,  "  By  J  Net  Gain,"  or  whatever  the  proportion  uiay 
be.     (See  Gl.) 

983.  If  a  nd  business  loss,  carry  over  to  the  debit  sides  of  the  respec- 
tive Private  accounts  of  each  member  of  the  firm  the  respective  shares  of 
such  loss  (as  indicated  in  red  ink  on  the  credit  side  of  this  account) — 
writing  on  the  debit  side  of  these  Private  accounts,  in  black  ink,  "  To  ^ 
Net  Loss,"  or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be.     (See  GO.) 

283.  Closing  No.  2. — If  there  be  a  net  business  gain,  the  respective 
shares  of  such  gain  are  carried  direct  to  the  CT'edit  sides  of  the  respective 
(itock  accounts  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  instead  of  the  Private  accounts, 
as  in  Closing  No.  1.     (See  54.) 

384.  If  a  net  business  loss,  the  respective  shares  of  such  loss  are  carried 
direct  to  the  debit  sides  of  the  n^spective  Stock  accounts  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  instead  of  to  the  Private  accounts,  as  in  Closing  No.  1.    (See  53.) 

985.  The  diti'erence  between  Closing  No.  1  and  Closing  No.  2  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  former  we  carry  from  the  Private  accounts  the  net  private 
loss  or  gain  to  the  respective  Stock  accounts ;  in  the  latter,  we  first  carry 
the  net  business  lo.s.'a  or  gain  from  the  Loss  &  Gain  account  to  the  respec- 
tive Stock  accounts,  and  then  we  carry  to  the  same  (Stock;  accounts  the 
amount  by  each  drawn  Jut  for  private  use,  as  shown  by  the  Private  ac- 
counts. 
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286.  Single  Proprietor. — If  there  be  but  a  single  proprietor  in  the 
business,  instead  of  carrying  the  net  business  loss  or  gain  to  his  Private 
account,  the  Private  account  may  be  closeil  and  carried  over  to  the  debit 
side  of  Loss  &  Gain  account  with  the  other  accounts  upon  which  he  loses, 
then  the  Loss  &  Gain  account  closed  and  his  net  private  loss  or  gain,  as 
shown  by  this  account,  carried  to  his  Stock  account.  Otherwise,  the  ac- 
count may  be  closed  as  described  in  277  to  285. 

SSy.  Explanation. — Loss  &  Gain  account,  or  Profit  fc  Loss,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  an  account  kept  to  show  the  final  summing  up  of  all 
our  losses  and  gains  during  the  year.  Some  business  houses  make  several 
entries  to  this  account  during  the  year,  but  it  is  the  better  way  to  carry 
the  losses  and  gains  into  other  accounts  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then 
to  carry  these  accounts  into  the  Loss  &  Gain  account.  (See  275  and  27G.) 
A  business  man  wants  to  know  as  often  as  once  in  twelve  months,  and 
sometimes  oftener,  how  much  he  has  gained  or  lost  in  his  business.  In 
order  to  ascertain  this,  it  becomes  necessary,  first  to  take  an  inventory 
and  then  to  "  close  the  books." 

288.  If  the  books  are  closed  semi-annually,  or  oftener,  the  phrase  "  at 
the  end  of  tho  year,"  heretofore  used,  a2)plles  to  the  time  the  hooks  are 
closed,  regardless  of  the  actual  end  of  the  year. 


THE   END   OF  THE  YEAR. 

Directions  for  Closing  the  Books. — 

289.  First. — Take  an  inventory  of  all  the  merchandise,  store  and  office 
fixtures,  real  estate,  buildings,  unexpired  insurance,  unexpired  taxes,  etc., 
etc.  Then  close  all  these  accounts  as  per  instructions  on  each.  (See  71, 
95,  100,  lOG,  1S5,  188  and  200.) 

290.  Second. — Sacrifice  all  the  worthless  and  partly  worthless  accounts 
and  notes  as  per  instructions  in  270  and  271. 

291.  Tliivd. — Close  all  itccounts  in  the  Ledger  upon  which  losses  or 
gains  have  been  made,  and  transfer  such  losses  and  gains  to  the  Loss  and 
Gain  account.  (See  275  and  27G.)  For  full  insiructions,  read  paragraphs 
15  to  19,  inclusive.  A  beginner,  in  closing  bookii,  frequently  closes  and 
carries  over  to  the  Loss  and  Gain  account,  accounts  that  he  should  not, 
and  does  not  close  and  caiTy  to  that  account,  accounts  that  he  should ; 
but,  if  he  will  thoroughly  read  paragraphs  15  to  19,  and  follow  the  in- 
structions found  therein,  he  will  experience  no  diffici  Ity  in  this  line. 
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We  allow  the  Lost  Accounts  and  Notci  account  to  stand  until  the  last, 
and  finally  close  that  account  also,  and  carry  it  into  the  Loss  and  Gain 
account. 

39*^.  In  closing  the  books  at  the  end  of  the  year,  noth'uirf  must  be  left 
in  the  Ledger  but  Resources  and  Liabilities ;  and  nothinf/  viust  be  carried 
into  the  Loss  and  Gain  account  but  Losses  and  Gains.  (See  Lodger 
under  "  The  Corner  Stone.") 

1393.  Fourth. — Having  thus  carried  over  to  the  Loss  and  Gain  account 
all  the  accounts  uponwliicli  we  have  lost  or  gained,  we  find  the  difierenco 
between  the  two  sides  of  this  account,  which  difference  is  eitlier  our  net 
business  loss  or  our  net  business  gain, — we  then  dispose  of  that  loss  or 
gain  according  to  instructions  found  in  paragraphs  278  to  284. 

!d94.  When  a  transaction  is  ])osted,  the  same  amount  is  entered  in  the 
debit  side  of  the  Ledger  that  is  entered  in  the  credit  side  (see  28) — there- 
fore, if  no  mistakes  are  made,  the  two  sides  of  the  Ledger,  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  should  exactly  agree.  I  say  "at  the  end  of  each  month," 
because  there  are  very  few  houses  who  do  not  reserve  tlio  debit  and 
credit  to  Merchandise  until  that  time,  and  then  post  the  total  for  the 
montli  in  one  entry  to  that  account.  They  often  have  several  extra 
cohunns  in  their  Cash  Books  and  Journals  for  different  accounts,  which 
necessitates  but  one  posting  per  month  to  each  of  these  accounts ;  then, 
of  course,  the  Ledger  would  not  balance  until  all  these  totals  were  posted. 
By  thus  having  these  extra  columns,  double  entry  book-keeping  is  I'educcd 
to  the  simplicity  of  single  cnti'v,  with  very  little  additional  labour. 

39*1.  When  we  close  an  account,  and  carry  the  amount  to  some  other 
account,  we  always  carry  the  amount  to  the  same  side  of  the  Ledger  on 
which  it  was  before;  therefore,  the  Ledger  is  never  thrown  out  of  l);ilance 
by  the  closing  of  an  account.  Foi-  example  :  If  the  debit  .side  of  the  Ex- 
ppiise  account  be  the  larger,  we  close  this  account,  and  carry  the  amount 
to  the  d.ebit  side  of  the  Loss  and  Gain  account ;  if  the  credit  side  of  Fn- 
torest  account  be  the  larger,  we  close  this  account,  and  carry  the  amount 
to  the  credit  side  of  Loss  and  Gain  account. 


§0ublr  €ntrji  ^ook-|{aping. 
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THE  TRIAL  BALANCE. 

906.  The  Trial  Balance — the  joy  and  delight  (?)  of  every  book-keeper! 
There  is  no  rule  or  combination  of  rules  with  which  a  book-keeper  can 
at  once  locate  an  error  in  his  trial-balance.  I  wish  there  was,  and  that 
I  were  the  sole  possessor  of  that  rule ; — every  book-keeper  would  then 
agree  with  me  in  this  one  fact,  that  T  had,  in  the  possession  of  that  rule, 
an  independent  fortune ;  for  no  book-keeper  would  be  without  it,  even 
at  a  cost  of  SIO.  Hov.evei,  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  few  hints  with 
regard  to  finding  errors. 

997.  In  Round  Numbers. — If  the  difference  be  in  round  numbers, 
a.s  $10,  §100,  or  §1,000,  the  error  may  have  been  maJe  in  addition  or 
subtraction, 

]f  Divisible  hj  9. — If  the  difference  be  divisible  by  9,  the  error  maj 
have  been  made  in  the  transposition  of  figures. 

If  Divisible  by  2. — If  the  difference  be  divisible  by  2,  the  error  may 
liave  been  made  by  posting  an  item  representing  just  one-half  the  differ- 
ence to  the  wrong  side  of  the  Ledger. 

Aside  from  the  above  three,  there  may  be  "  a  thousand  and  one  "  rules 
with  which  to  detect  errors  in  Trial  Balances,  but  they  are  all  of  no 
practical  use  ;  for  if  the  book-keeper,  after  having  applied  them  all,  still 
does  not  fhid  the  error,  he  is  obliged  finally  to  resort  to  the  simple  method 
of  "  checking  off,"  and  he  then  realizes  that  all  the  time  spent  on  those 
"  rules"  was  time  thrown  away,  so  it  is  better  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 

COMMON-SENSE  METHOD  OF   DETECTING   ERRORS. 

208.  1st. — See  whether  or  not  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  as  sho\rn 
by  the  Cash  Book,  is  taken  in  the  Trial  Balance. 

2nd. — See  whether  or  not,  on  the  Cash  Book,  Journal,  and  such  other 
books  as  you  post  from,  every  debit  and  credit  is  checked  as  having  been 
posted  to  the  Ledger;  i.e.,  .see  whether  or  not,  for  every  debit,  a  credit  has 
been  made  for  a  like  amount,  and  for  every  credit  a  debit. 

3rd. — See  whether  or  not  any  mistakes  have  been  made  in  addition,  or 
in  carrying  forward  the  totals  on  the  Trial  Balance. 
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4th. — Take  the  Ledger,  and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  same,  examine 
tlie  atUlition  and  subtiaction  of  every  account,  and  if  there  be  any  accounts 
wliich  have  been  balanced  and  carried  forward  to  a  new  page,  see  whether 
the  con-ect  amount  luis  been  transferred ;  and  finally,  see  whether  or  not 
the  proper  amount  is  enLered  in  the  proper  column  on  the  Trial  Balance, 

5th. — See  whether  or  not  any  mistakes  have  been  made  in  addition,  or 
in  carrying  forward  the  totals  on  the  Journal. 

Gth  and  last. — Examine  the  posting  for  the  entire  month  from  the  be- 
ginning, seeing  whether  or  not  the  proper  amounts  liavo  been  posted  to 
the  proper  side  of  the  Ledger.  In  thus  examining  the  posting,  it  is  well 
to  chock  off  in  the  Ledger,  with  a  hard  lead  pencil,  the  items  as  soon  as 
found  to  be  correct. 

If  the  error  is  not  found  after  the  foregoing  "programme"  has  been 
exhausted,  there  is  no  other  recourse  but  to  go  over  it  again  and  again 
until  the  error  is  foxmd.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  book-keeper  will 
pass  over  an  error  several  times  before  discovering  it. 

290.  The  Trial  Balance  is  sim[)ly  a  copy  of  the  accounts  in  the  Ledger. 
If  the  debit  side  of  an  account  be  the  larger,  find  the  difference  between 
the  two  sides,  and  enter  it  in  the  left  liand  or  debit  column  on  the  Trial 
Balance  ;  and  if  the  credit  side  of  an  account  be  the  larger,  find  the 
difference  between  the  two  sides,  and  enter  it  in  the  right  hand  or  credit 
cohnnn  on  the  Trial  Balance.  As  the  Trial  Balance  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  merely  a  copy  of  the  Ledger,  in  the  debit  column  there  must  be 
nothing  but  Resource.^  %u:]  Losses,  and  in  the  credit  column  nothing  but 
Liahilities  and  Gains.     (See  41  and  42.) 

SiOO.  The  monthly  Trial  Balance  is  taken  simply  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  books  balance ;  therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  at  the  end  of 
each  month  prior  to  the  time  when  the  books  are  closed,  will  be  merely 
to  take  the  figures  to  the  Trial  Balance,  since  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
write  the  names  of  all  the  accounts.  (See  808  for  this  form.)  Some 
business  men  recpdre  the  book-keeper  to  write  on  the  Trial  Balance  the 
names  of  all  the  accounts  as  well  as  the  amounts,  believing  that  by  so 
doing  the  book-keeper  cannot  conceal  any  "  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks 
that  are  vain ;"  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  if  a  book-keeper  is  dis- 
posed to  be  "  crooked,"  the  most  complete  Trial  Balance  that  ever  was 
made  would  never  exhibit  the  "  crookedness." 

301.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  before  the  books  are  closed,  the  .book- 
keeper ascertains  whether  his  books  balance  by  taking  a  Trial  Balance 
in  tigures ;  and  after  the  books  have  been  closed  he  takes  a  Trial  Balance, 
writing  the  names  of  all  the  accounts,  as  well  as  the  amounts.  So  a  Trial 
IIR 
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Balance  consisting  of  the  names,  as  well  as  tiie  amounts,  is  made  only 
immediately  after  the  Looks  have  been  closed.  (See  810  for  this  form.) 
There  are  manj?^  houses,  however,  that  require  such  a  Trial  Balance  at  the 
end  of  every  month. 

SOli.  In  adding  the  money  columns  in  the  Ledger,  write  the  totals  in 
small  figures  in  lead  pencil,  close  under  the  last  amount  in  the  column  ; 
by  so  doing  it  is  never  necessary  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  add  back 
of  these  amounts,  but  simpl}'  to  adtl  the  entries  for  the  month,  including 
the  lead  pencil  totals,  which  amounts  to  the  same  as  it  would  by  adding 
the  entire  column  from  the  top.  After  the  two  columns  have  ihwi  been 
added,  simply  subtract  from  one  side  to  the  other  the  lesser  amount  of 
these  totals  from  the  greater,  and  enter  the  difference  in  the  explanation, 
or  wide  column,  on  the  side  upon  which  is  the  greater  amount,  which 
cUferencc  we  transfer  to  the  Trial  Balance.  (See  69-4  and  701.)  This 
difference  is  entered  in  the  explanation  column  simply  as  a  memorandum 
showing  the  amount  carried  to  the  Trial  Balance.  Business  colleges  have 
in  their  Trial  Balances  two  columns  in  which  they  enter  the  debit  and 
ci'edit  total  amounts,  and  two  columns  in  which  they  enter  the  debit  and 
credit  diferences,  which  makes  a  double  Trial  Balance,  hence  unnecessary 
work.  For  these  additions  and  substractions  in  the  Ledger  I  would  re- 
commend a  "  Faber  HIIHH  Drawing  "  pencil,  as  it  is  hard,  and  makes  a 
neat,  clean  mark. 

30!l.  After  the  Trial  Balance  has  been  completed,  a  statement  may  be 
made  in  the  firm's  private  record  book,  consisting  of  the  present  Assets 
and  Liabilities  ;  the  Losses  and  Gains  for  the  year  ;  each  member's  private 
gain  or  loss  for  the  year,  and  his  present  worth  ;  together  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  gross  gain,  as  well  as  the  net  gain,  to  the  sales  for  the  year. 
(See  812  to  818.) 

304.  Past-Due  Accounts. — To  all  firms  doing  only  a  moderate  busi- 
ness, that  do  not  draw  for  or  settle  by  note  their  customer's  accounts 
when  due,  the  author  would  suggest  that  the  book-keeper  prepare,  on  the 
first  of  every  month  when  he  takes  his  Trial  Balance,  a  list  of  the  accounts 
that  are  long  past  due — entering,  with  the  person's  name  and  the  amount 
he  owes,  the  number  of  months  that  this  account  averages  over  due. 
Would  recommend  a  book  ruled  in  Journal  form  and  labelled  "  Past-Due 
Accounts,"  for  this  use.  This  book  or  list  he  submits  to  the  firm  for 
examination,  when  they  decide  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the 
accounts.  By  so  doing  an  account  cannot  stand  several  months  past  due 
in  the  Ledger  without  the  knowledge  of  the  firm  ;  for  it  is  brought  before 
th3m   every  month,  and  many  accomts  may  be  saved  that  otherwise 
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might  be  lost.     It  is  not  necessary  for  the  book-keeper  to  ascertain  the 
exact  average,  but  simply  to  look  over  the  accounts  and  approximate  the 


average. 


RED  INK  PROMISES. 

305.  The  red  ink  entries  that  are  made  in  the  Ledger,  will,  in  this 
work,  be  styled,  "  Red  Ink  Promises,"  the  reason  for  winch  will  be  clearly 
perceptible  to  the  pupil  after  having  read  this  article.  Beginners  in  the 
practice  of  book-keeping  frequently  close  an  account  in  red  ink,  and  ne- 
glect to  bring  down  or  carry  forward  the  balance ;  and  foi-  such  persons 
this  article  is  prepared.  With  the  single  exception  in  par.  270  and  :i7l, 
red  ink  entries  are  never  made  in  the  Ledger  except  when  we  wish  to 
balance  an  account  and  bring  down  belo  w  the  closing  lines  or  carry  for- 
ward to  a  new  page  the  amount  for  a  new  account ;  or.  to  carry  the 
amount  to  some  other  account, — or  both,  as  is  the  case  with  the  closinf' 
of  the  Merchandise  account  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Therefore,  when  we 
balance  an  account  with  a  red  ink  entry,  we  promise  that  account  that 
after  having  ruled  the  closing  lines,  we  will  dispose  of  its  value  as  indi- 
cated in  the  red  ink  entry,  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

1st. — If  the  red  ink  ehtry  be  "  By  Inventory,"  we  promise  the  accoimt 
that  we  will,  after  having  closed  it,  bring  down  on  the  debit  side  below 
the  closing  lines  the  value  of  that  inventory. 

2nd.— If  the  red  ink  entry  be  "  By  Loss  &  Gain  "  or  "  To  Loss  &  Gain," 
we  promise  the  account  upon  which  we  write  this,  that  we  will  transfer 
to  the  Loss  &  Gain  account  the  amount  here  indicated  as  lost  or  gained. 

3rd.— If  the  red  ink  entry  be  "By  Private  account "  or  "  Stock  account,'' 
or  "To  Private  account"  or  "Stock  account,"  we  promise  the  Loss  &  Gain 
account  that  we  will  transfer  the  net  gain  or  loss  to  that  account. 

4th. — If  the  red  ink  entry  be  "  By  Balance"  or  "  To  Balance,"  we  pro- 
mise the  account  that  we  will,  after  having  ruled  the  closing  lines,  either 
bring  down  below  these  closing  lines,  or  carry  forward  to  a  new  page,  the 
ditierence  between  the  two  sides  of  the  account,  as  indicated  in  the  red 
ink  entry. 

JI08.  Having  closed  an  account  with  a  red  ink  entry,  we  always  carry 
forward  or  bring  down  the  amount  directly  to  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
Ledger  from  that  upon  which  the  red  ink  entry  was  made. 

307.  It  these  red  ink  promises  are  at  all  times  fulfilled,  the  balance  of 
the  Ledger  will  never  be  afiected  by  a  red  ink  entry.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  failure  on  our  part  tc  fulfil  any  of  these  promises  insures  for  us  a 
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punishment  when  Ave  take  our  Trial  Balance  at  the  end  of  the  month ; 
for  we  may  then  be  ohligetl  to  spend  several  hours  in  finding  the  account 
Rfrainst  which  we  "committed  the  oHencc." 

308.  Balancing  an  account. — When  an  account  hcis  filled  a  page  and 
wo  wish  to  transfer  it  to  a  new  page,  we  simply  find  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sides  and  close  the  account  as  follows  : 

Credit. — If  the  credit  side  be  the  larger,  write  on  the  debit  side,  in  red 
ink,  "  To  Balance,"  for  the  sum  of  the  difference,  which  will  mnke  the 
account  balance  ;  then  rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  footings 
between  the  lines ;  after  which,  open  a  new  page  for  the  account,  and 
write  on  the  credit  side  of  that  account,  in  black  ink,  "By  Balance"  for 
the  balance  brought  forward — writing  on  the  old  the  pnge  to,  and  on  the 
new  the  page  from  wliich  the  account  is  transferred. 

Debit. — If  the  debit  side  be  the  larger,  write  on  the  credit  side,  in  red 
ink,  "  By  Balance"  for  the  sum  of  the  difference,  which  will  make  the 
account  balance  ;  then  rule  the  closing  lines  and  write  the  total  footings 
between  the  lines ;  after  which,  open  a  new  account  and  write  on  the 
debit  side  of  that  account,  in  black  ink,  "  To  Balance"  for  the  balance 
brought  forward — writing  on  the  old  the  page  to,  and  on  the  new  the  page 
from  which  the  account  is  transferred. 


ON   FILING   BILLS. 


309.  When  you  enter  your  invoices  only  two  or  three  times  a  montii 
the  author  would  recommend  the  following  described  method  of  filing 
them  as  the  most  economical,  simple,  and  very  best ;  because  an  invoice 
may  be  found  in  this  way  sooner  than  in  most  any  other.  First  arrange 
the  bills  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  firm  names ;  then  each  firm's 
bills  in  order  of  date ;  then  enter  them  on  the  Journal  under  the  Journal 
entry  heading  "  Mdse.  Dr.  to  Sundries ;"  then  get  an  "  Emerson's  File  and 
Binder,"  letter  size,  or  one  similar,  place  a  piece  of  heavy  pajjcr  on  the 
bottom  about  the  size  of  a  largo  sheet  of  letter-paper,  after  which  file  the 
bills — the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet  first,  and  so  on  until  you  have  thorn 
all  in  the  file ;  then  hie  another  piece  of  heavy  paper  on  the  top,  after 
which  the  volume  r^v'  be  taken  from  the  tile,  and,  after  fastening,  labeled 
in  the  following  described  way  :  First,  "  Invoices,"  then  the  month  and 
year,  and  lastly  the  Journal  No,  and  Journal  page  upon  which  these  bills 
were  entered.  For  example:  Invoices — March,  1879 — A. — 124 and  Tio. 
Now,  when  these'  bills  are  posted  to  the  Ledger,  and  we  want  to  find  a 
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certain  bill,  we  refer  to  the  credit  side  of  the  firm's  account  in  the  Ledger 
and  find  the  Journal  page  upon  which  the  bill  was  entered  ;  then  look  for 
the  file  of  bills  which  has  on  it  this  Journal  page,  when,  as  they  arc  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  the  bill  may  be  easily  found.  When  there 
are  too  many  bills  to  get  into  one  volume,  divide  and  bind  them  in  two 
or  more  volumes  ;  but  never  divide  a  page — divide  the  bills  according  to 
the  Journal  pages,  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  bills. 


ON    COPYING   LETTERS. 

310.  In  copying  letters  in  a  letter-book,  get  a  set  of  good,  clean  blotters, 
throwing  away  the  oil-board.  A  much  clearer  cop}'  can  be  made  by  using 
blotters,  and  the  copy  is  never  so  blurred  and  blotted  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  read,  as  is  often  the  case  when  oil-board  is  used.  Use  the  blotters  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  I'^^d  the  oil-board. 


DIRECTIONS   FOR  OPENING   A   SET  OF   DOUBLE  ENTRY 
BOOKS  FOR  A  FIRM  JUST  STARTING  IN   BUSINESS. 

311.  In  opening  a  set  of  double  entry  books  for  a  firm  just  starting  in 
business,  a  statement  of  the  actual  assets  and  liabilities  by  each  member 
invested  should  be  made  before  an  entry  is  made  on  the  books.     Then  a 
soi)arate  entry  should  be  made  in  the  Journal  for  each  member  of  the  firm 
for  such  investment.     When  two  or  more  persons  first  enter  into  a  copart- 
nership business,  under  a  certain  firm  name,  the  individual  assets  by  each 
invested  become  tlte  Jinn's  assets ;  and,  therefore,  the  assets  by  each  in- 
vested are  debited  to  the  firm's  accounts  representing  assets ; — and  the  in- 
dividual liabilities  by  each  invested  become  the  jinn's  liabilities;  there- 
fore, the  liabilities  by  each  invested  are  credited  to  the  firm's  accounts 
representing  liabilities ;  then  the  firm  becomes  indebted  to  each  member 
of  the  firm  for  the  amount  that  the  individual  assets  by  each  invested 
exceed  the  individual  liabilities;    conser^uently,  each   member  must   be 
credited  for  the  difference  between  his  total  individual  liabilities  and  hi 
total  individual  assets.     When  the  ent.'ies  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Ledger  will  balance  and  we  may  proceed 
according  to  the  rules  of  double  entry.     (See  49  and  5G.)     For  a  complete 
illustration,  see  347 ^  to  3Gi). 
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DIRECTIONS   FOR   CHANGING   A   SET   OF  BOOKS   FROM 
SINGLE  ENTRY   TO  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 


319.  The  proceedings  for  changing  a  set  of  books  from  single  entry  to 
double  entry  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

1st. — Take  an  inventory  of  all  the  merchandise,  store  and  office  fixtures, 
fuel,  real  estate,  buildings,  unexpired  insurance,  unexpired  taxes,  bank  or 
other  shares,  and  whatever  other  values  the  firm  may  have ;  open  an  ac- 
count in  the  Ledger  for  each,  and  debit  all  such  accounts  for  the  total  value 
Oi  each  as  represented  by  the  inventoiy. 

2nd. — Open  a  Bills  Receivable  account  in  the  Ledger  and  enter  on  the 
debit  side  of  that  account  all  the  unpaid  notes  (that  we  call  r/ood)  l.cld 
against  others.  (See  107.)  If  the  parties  from  whom  we  received  these 
notes  were  rot  credited  for  such  notes  at  the  time  they  gave  them  to  us, 
they  should  be  credited  when  the  Bills  Receivable  account  is  opened. 

3rd. — Open  a  Bills  Payable  account  in  the  Ledger,  and  enter  on  the 
credit  side  of  that  account  all  the  unpaid  notes  we  have  outstanding,  made 
by  us  payable  to  other  parties.  (See  129.)  If  the  parties  to  whom  we 
gave  these  notes  were  not  charged  for  such  notes  at  the  time  they  were 
by  us  given  to  them,  they  should  be  charged  when  the  Bills  Payable  ac- 
count is  opened. 

4th. — Open  a  Cash  Book  and  enter  on  the  debit  side  the  total  amount 
of  cash  on  hand  and  in  the  bank ;  then  proceed  with  this  book  according 
to  instructions  in  paragraphs  13  and  75  to  86. 

5th. — Open  such  accounts  in  the  Ledger  as  you  wish  to  keep  to  .show 
your  expenses  during  the  year,  such  as  Expenses,  Salaries,  Advertising, 
etc.,  etc.     (See  194.) 

6th. — Open  an  Interest  account  in  the  Ledger  and  use  it  according  to 
instructions  in  paragraphs  144  to  154. 

7th. — Now  find  the  actual  present  worth  of  the  firm  by  taking  a  Trial 
Balance,  consisting  of  the  names  and  amounts  of  all  the  accounts  in  the 
Ledger  representing  resources  and  liabilities,  including  the  accounts  just 
opened.  In  the  single  entry  Ledger,  as  formerly  kept,  appear  all  the 
personal  accounts  owing  to  and  by  the  firm — which  accounts  would  of 
course  be  included  in  the  Trial  Balance  as  a  part  of  the  firm's  assets  and 
liabilities.  Having  thus  copied  into  the  Trial  Balance  all  the  accounts  in 
the  Ledger  representing  resources  and  liabilities,  we  find  the  sums  total 
of  the  two  columns,  and  the  amount  the  debit  column  (representing  re- 
sources) exceeds  the  credit  column  (representing  liabilities)  is  the  7iet 
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present  worth  of  the  firm — which  net  present  worth  should  exactly  ao-reo 
with  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  all  the  members'  Stock  accounts. 

8th. — Haviiig  made  the  sum  total  of  the  members'  Stock  accounts  aL'ree 
with  the  sum  of  the  net  present  worth  of  the  firm,  the  Ledger  will  balance» 
and  we  may  then  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  double  entry. 

SI13.  Some  firms  adopt  a  system  of  book-keeping  which  is  neither 
single  nor  double  entry,  but  "  betwixt  and  between."  It  is  single  entry 
with  a  few  conveniences  borrowed  from  double  entry.  For  example : 
Many  keep  a  Cash  Book,  an  Expense  account,  so  that  they  may  see  what 
their  expenses  have  been  during  the  year,  and  all  keep  Private  accounts 
for  each  member  of  the  firm,  which  they  treat  as  described  in  paragraphfs 
57  to  05. 

314.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  is  lost  or  gained  by  the 
firm  in  the  business  by  single  entry  as  by  double  entry.  In  single  entry 
the  business  man  knows  how  much  he  is  worth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  by  taking  an  account  of  all  his  resources  and  liabilities  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  may  ascertain  how  much  he  is  then  worth — the 
(lifTerence  between  the  amount  worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
the  amount  worth  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  the  net  gain,  or  the  net 
loss. 

315.  The  phnise  "  at  commencement  of  business,"  used  throughout 
"  The  Foundation,"  may  in  every  instance  be  applied  to  the  entries  made 
in  changing  a  set  of  books  from  single  entry  to  double  entry. 
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ON  TAKING  IN  A  NEW  PARTNER. 

316.  In  taking  a  new  partner  into  the  concern,  the  strictly  proper  way 
to  do  is  to  close  the  books  at  the  time  the  partner  is  received,  in  order 
that  an  exact  statement  of  the  present  condition  and  worth  of  the  fiim 
may  be  attained ;  a  Trial  Balance,  exhibiting  the  same,  may  be  made  and 
submitted  to  the  new  partner  for  inspection,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstandings.  When  this  is  done,  the  Ledger  exhibits  nothing 
on  its  face  excepting  those  accounts  which  are  cither  Resources  or  Liabi- 
lities ;  and  also  shows  the  present  net  worth  of  each  of  the  old  partners. 
The  new  partner  is  then  credited  with  liis  net  investment;  after  which, 
the  gains  and  losses  of  the  new  firm  are  shared  proportionately,  according 
to  mutual  aerreement.     In  illustration  of  this  method,  see  347.^  to  309. 

317.  Some  firms,  in  taking  in  a  new  partner,  simply  take  an  inventory 
and  make  a  statement  of  the  actual  present  standing  of  the  old  firm ;  not 
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olosinf^  the  books,  l)ut  allowing  all  the  accounts  upon  wliich  losses  and 
piins  liavo  been  made  to  remain  open  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
former  method  is  tlie  better  one,  for  the  reason  that  there  can  afterwards 
be  no  dispute  among  tlie  j)artners  with  regard  U)  t\w.  relative  individunl 
standing  of  each  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  business  under  the 
new  copartnership. 


INVESTMENTS. 


JI18.  Investments  are  made  in  several  diiferent  ways,  a  few  descrip- 
tions of  which  are  here  given : — 

1st. — The  partners  invest  equally,  and  share  equally  in  the  losses  and 
gains.  After  the  partners  first  enter  into  business  thei-  interests  in  the 
firm  are  constantly  changing,  so  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  the 
books  are  closed,  there  may  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  then  pro- 
sent  worth  of  each.  Tlie  partners  who  ha\e  the  larger  interest  in  tlie 
business  sometimes  require  those  who  have  the  smaller  to  pay  interest  to 
them  on  the  surplus  capital ;  but  there  are  some  who  are  more  lenient 
with  their  unfortunate  (but  perhaps  extravagant)  co-workei's,  and  do  not 
require  them  to  pay  interest  on  the  surplus. 

2nd. — Capital  is  sometimes  invested  against  Experience, — the  ])artncr 
investing  the  money  having  no  experience  in  the  business  in  which  he' 
enters,  and  the  partner  having  the  experience  investing  no  money.  All 
the  money  invested  is  of  course  credited  to  the  party  who  invests  it,  the 
party  who  has  the  experience  sharing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  gains  or 
losses  of  the  firm. 

3rd. — Partners  sometimes  invest  unequally  and  share  the  gains  and 
losses  j)ro  rata,  according  to  investment. 

319.  4th. — Interest  on  Surplus  Capital. — Partners  sometimes  invest 
unequally,  and  share  the  gains  and  losses  equally, — the  partner  investing 
the  lesser  amount  paying  the  partner  investing' the  greater,  interest  on 
his  surplus  capital.  When  this  is  done,  the  partner  who  has  the  lesser 
amount  invested  pays  to  the  partner  who  has  the  greater  interest  on 
only  one-half  of  the  difference,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  same  in  effect 
as  borrowing  so  much  money;  and  by  borrowing  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  the  surplus,  lessens  the  investment  of  the  partner  who  has  the  greater 
amount  invested  just  that  amount,  and  increases  the  investment  of  the 
partner  who  has  the  lesser  amount  invested  the  same  amount,  so  that 
they  then  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  firm. 
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WHAT  A  BOOK-KEEPER   SHOULD  DO  IN  TAKINd  A  SKT  OF 
BOOKS  FROM  ANOTHER  BOOK-KEEPER  TO  KEEP. 

H'JO.  In  taking  a  set  of  hooks  fi'oni  ariotlier  l)ook-keeper  to  kfcp,  you 
sliould  first  take  a  Trial  Balance  to  asccitain  whether  or  not  tho  books 
bahince.  If  they  do  not,  the  proprietors  sliould  be  informed  of  tlie  fact, 
and  that  they  nmst  be  made  to  bahince  before  proceeding.  The  next 
thin*'  will  bo  to  look  over  the  index  to  the  Led<jer  and  rind  out  what 
otliei-  than  personal  accounts  have  been  kept,  so  that  you  may  know  into 
what  accounts  Expense  has  been  divided  ;  for  in  some  houses  Expense  is 
divided  into  se^'eral  accounts,  such  as  Freight,  Insui-ance,  Advertisini.', 
Salaries,  etc.,  etc.',  while  in  others  all  expenses  are  entei'ed  under  one  head- 
ing. If  you  come  across  an  account  you  never  saw  before,  and  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  husiness  only,  you  nmst  ascertain  for  what  that  account 
is  used.  Examine  all  the  books  in  use,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
system  practised  prior  to  youi'  taking  charge  of  the  books — learning  all 
you  can  from  this  system,  and  noting  the  points  where  improvements  may 
he  made.  After  this,  ask  for  tlic  notes  held  against  otheis  (Bills  Receiv- 
able). Look  over  these  notes  and  arrange  them  in  order  as  they  become 
duo.  If  among  these  notes  there  are  any  having  indorscvs,  you  should 
not  fail  to  present  them  to  the  makers  for  payment  before  three  o'clock. 
P.M.,  on  the  day  they  fall  due ;  and  if  not  paid  upon  presentation,  to  have 
them  jyrotested  immediately  before  a  notary  public.  Failing  to  do  this, 
all  the  indorsers  are  released,  and  the  firm  may  look  only  to  the  makers 
for  payment,  and  if  they  be  not  able  to  pay,  the  notes  are  simply  worth- 
less. In  some  States,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  notes  bearing 
iiulorsers  protested  in  order  to  hold  the  indorsers.  The  better  way  is  to 
discount  notes  in  the  bank  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  due ;  then,  if  they 
are  not  properly  attended  to,  the  hank  is  responsible. 


UNNECESSARY  WOllK  TAUGHT  IN  THE  BUSINESS  CDLLEGES 

AND  PRACTISED  BY  MANY  EXPERIENCED  BOOK- 

KEEPP:RS,  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  IT. 

'Vil.  In  many  husiness  colleges,  students  are  taught  to  balance  the 
Ledger  accounts  every  month,  and  brii\g  down  the  balances.  This  idea 
is  absurd  ;  for  in  seme  husiness  houses,  where  they  have  several  thousand 
accounts,  it  would  require  a  month's  time  for  a  book-keeper  to  do  this 
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wholly  unnecessary  worJc.  Excepting  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  we 
close  all  accounts  except  those  which  represent  Resources  and  Liabilities, 
we  never  close  an  account  "  To  Balance"  or  "  By  Balance"  until  the  page 
is  full,  and  we  wish  to  transfer  the  account  to  a  new  page  (see  308) ;  or, 
unless  an  account  with  a  person  be  discontinued,  and  then,  as  this 
accmnt  balances,  we  sim{>ly  rule  the  closing  lines,  and  enter  the  totals 
between  these  lines. 

11*4*4.  It  is  also  unnecessary  work  to  rule  Ledger  headings,  although 
the  Ledger  looks  a  little  better  thereby,  and  it  might  be  done  when  the 
book-kee;  er  has  plenty  of  spare  time.  When  we  do  not  rule  Ledger 
headings  for  tiie  accounts  opened  below  the  top  ruling,  we  simply  writo 
the  name  of  the  account  over  the  centre  ruling,  and  proceed  on  the  next 
line  below  with  the  entries.  Some  Ledgers  arc  ruled  for  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  accounts  to  the  page  ;  but  it  is  better  to  liave  one  common  full- 
page  ruling  through  the  entire  book,  since  by  so  doing  we  economize  in 
Ledger  paper,  and  have  all  tlie  accounts  together.  When  we  open  an 
account,  we  must  calculate  about  how  much  s[)aco  it  may  require,  and 
allow  so  much  space  before  opening  another  on  the  same  page.  Some 
accounts  require  several  pages,  while  others  require  but  a  few  lines. 

1)37.  Petty  AiKountH. — Wo  sometimes  sell  small  bills  of  goods  on 
account  to  city  customers — to  person, ^  v/ho  seldom  buy  of  us  except  for 
cash.  Not  wishing  to  open  an  account  with  such  persons,  we  enter  all 
such  names  under  a  Ledger  heading  in  the  Ledger  called  "  Petty  Ac- 
cunts,"  By  so  doing,  the  account  takes  up  one  line  only.  These  accounts 
need  not  be  indexea,  but  instead  we  simply  index  "  Petty  Accounts ;"' 
and  anything  we  do  not  find  in  the  index  we  will  understand  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Petty  Accounts."  W^e  keep  these  Petty  Accounts  in  the 
following  manner : — Under  this  title  in  the  Ledger  we  post  the  entries 
thus :  When  we  charge  a  person,  we  make  the  entry  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  Ledger — writing  first  the  date,  next  the  person's  name,  then  the 
Journal  page,  tiien  the  amount.  When  he  pays  this  account,  we  write 
on  the  same  line,  on  the  credit  side  of  the  Ledger,  opposite  his  name,  the 
date,  page,  and  amount.     (See  7.*}6  to  746.) 

338. — Index  Arrangement  of  the  Ledger  Accounts. — On  opening  <a 
new  Ledger  in  a  wholesale  business,  it  proves  a  great  convenience  to 
arrange  the  accounts  alphabetically  according  to  the  towns — leaving,  after 
each  town  or  city,  a  few  blank  pages  for  the  nev/  customers  we  may  get, 
or  the  extension  of  the  old  accounts.  When  we  arrange  the  Ledger  in 
this  way  it  greatly  facilitates  posting,  since  we  write  the  name  of  the 
city  or  town  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  top  of  the  page,  and  by  knowing 
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the  town  in  which  the  customer  resides,  his  account  is  easily  found  with- 
out referring  to  tlie  index.  An  index  must  also  be  kept  in  order,  tliat 
we  may  use  it  to  lind  a  name  when  we  do  not  remember  tlie  town  in 
whicli  the  person  resides.  Some  firms  index  the  towns,  and  not  tlie  jier- 
sons'  names.  Should  we  have  several  accounts  on  one  page,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  same  town,  we  need  only  write  the  name  on  the  toj)  of  the 
page. 

In  a  retail  business,  the  accounts  may  be  arranged  alphabetically,  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  the  persons. 

JI29,  O'l  Oomviitting  the  Pages  to  Memory. — Some  book-keepers  who 
pcssess  good  memories  commit  to  memory  the  account  pages  of  almost  the 
entire  Ledger.  In  order  that  the  pages  maybe  more  readily  committed  to 
memory,  and  that  an  account  may  be  much  more  (piickly  found,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  system  for  an  index,  which  may  be  made  fron» 
the  index  proper:  Get  a  piece  of  heavy  white  cardboard,  and  from  the 
index  take  the  names  of  all  such  accounts  as  those  to  which  a  great  many 
entries  are  made  during  the  year, — beginning  with  "A"  in  the  index, 
write^these  names  in  a  bold,  plain  hand,  arranging  them  in  alphabetical 
form  on  this  cardboard.  Write  tlie  names  of  the  accounts  in  ink,  and 
afterwards  add  the  pages  in  lead  pencil.  The  object  in  writing  the  pages- 
in  lead  pencil  is,  that  they  may  be  easily  changed  when  the  accounts  are 
transferred  to  new  pages.  When  posting,  stand  this  card  on  the  desk  be- 
fore you,  and  you  will  soon  become  so  familiar  with  the  location  of  the 
names  that  you  can  instantly  place  your  eye  up,on  any  name  you  wi.sh 
and  learn  the  page  upon  which  the  account  niay  be  found. 

330.  Red  Cheeks. — When  a  page  is  tilled  and  closed  up,  or  balanced,  in 
the  Ledger,  so  that  no  more  entries  can  bo  made  on  it,  make  a  red  check 
at  the  top,  immediately  over  the  centre  ruling  and  under  the  name,  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  dead,  "buried  in  oblivion" — then,  in  taking  the  Trial 
Balance  at  the  end  of  each  month,  when  we  see  this  red  check  at  the  top 
of  a  page  we  may  pass  it  quickly  by  and  not  spend  any  time  in  examin- 
ing the  page  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  to  be  carried  to  the 
Trial  Balance.  Would  reconnnend  the  use  of  this  red-check  system  to 
indicate  completion  on  all  books  such  as  Order  Books,  etc. 

JI3I.  On  Entering  Invoices. — Among  the  smaller  business  houses  very 
few  enter  the  invoices  (bills  of  goods  they  buy)  oftener  than  twice  a  month  j 
and  there  are  a  great  many  who  enter  them  only  once  a  month.  VVlien 
these  bills  are  received,  they  are  first  checked  to  indicate  that  the  goods 
have  been  received  in  good  order;  then  they  are  checked  by  the  buyer  to 
indicate  that  the  prices  are  correct;  after  which,  the  "figuring"  is  exam- 
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ineil,  and  if  found  to  be  correct  the}'  are  marked  "  O.  K.;"  then  put  away 
or  filed  in  a  safe  place  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  when  they 
are  entered  in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  .SOI).  (See  also  T-t  ami 
401  to  407.) 

33tS.  On  Traufif erring  Char;/c^  fi'oni  the  Sales  Bookfi  or  the  Blotters  to 
ilie  Journal. — When  entries  are  ti'ansferred  from  the  Sales  Books  or  Blot- 
tei's  to  the  Journal  before  i)osting,  the  initials  as  well  as  the  "  &  Co."  may 
be  omitted  when  there  is  but  one  person  by  that  surname  in  the  Ledger. 
For  example:  If  you  were  journalizing  an  entry  for  F.  B.  &;  S.  M.  Hub- 
bard, and  you  had  only  one  "  Hubbard"  in  the  Ledger,  you  would  simply 
write  "Hubbard"  in  the  Journal,  with  the  amount  and  the  Sales  Book  or 
Blotter  page;  or,  if  journalizing  an  entry  for  Scott,  Thompson  &  Co.,  onil 
jou  had  no  other  "  Scott"  in  the  Ledger,  3'ou  woulil  simply  write  "  Scott" 
in  the  Journal,  and  omit  the  balance  of  the  name.  The  object  of  so  doing 
being  to  save  time  in  transferi'ing  the  entries  to  the  Journal;  and  as  the 
entries  are  (or  ought  to  be)  at  once  posted  to  the  accounts  in  the  Ledger, 
it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  though  they  were  written  in  full. 

\yhen  there  is  more  than  one  of  the  .same  surname,  the  name  should  of 
course  be  written  in  full;  or,  when  we  get  a  new  customer,  at  the  time 
the  first  entry  is  made  his  name  should  also  be  written  in  full,  together 
with  his  address. 


(I he  ElliKitvatioii  of  the  jFounbation; 

Or,  The  Application  of  the  Euies  found  in  the  Foundation. 


StSIS.  Although  it  is  frequently  .said  that  no  two  busines'^  houses  keep 
their  books  exactly  alike,  yet  the  underlying  principles  which  govern  the 
art  of  book-keeping  are  the  .same  in  all  .systems ;  therefore,  when  a  pci'son 
lias  thoroughly  mastered  book-keeping  in  one  branch  of  business,  he  is 
sufficiently  qualiried  to  take  full  charge  of  a  .set  of  books  in  any  other 
business.  When  a  business  man  asks  you  whether  or  not  you  have  had 
any  experience  in  book-keeping,  he  does  not  care  to  know  whether  or  not 
3'OU  have  ever  kept  books  in  his  particular  branch  of  business  ;  but  simply 
whether  you  have  had  experience  as  a  book-keeper.     He  does  not  expect, 
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neither  does  he  want  you  to  plun;.,'o  headlong  into  the  work  without  first 
looking  over  the  books,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  system  lie  has  been 
using;  and  then,  unless  you  can  suggest  some  improvements  which  are  at 
once  recognised  by  him  as  such,  he  expects  you  to  conform  to  his  ideas, 
and  keep  the  books  according  to  the  old  system. 

U34.  The  business  here  chosen  to  illu.strate  the  art  of  book-keeping,  is 
that  of  the  Retail  Grocery.  It  is  thought  this  business  affords  a  sutiicient 
variety  of  transactions  to  fully  illustrate  the  points  set  forth  in  "The 
Foundation."  The  principles  of  double  entry  book-keeping  inav  be  as 
cleii'-ly  illustrated  with  a  small  business,  and  small  amounts,  as  with  an 
extensive  business,  ami  large  amounts;  therefore,  it  is  thought  best  to  il- 
lustrate here  the  smaller  business,  ami  the  less  cumbersome  figures.  In 
order  to  see  the  application  of  the  rules  in  "  The  Foundation,"  the  para- 
irraph  numbers  should  be  referred  to,  whenever  given  throughout  "  The 
Illustration." 

ttStcS.  The  books  used  in  this  set  are:  Journal,  Cash  Book  and  Led(»er. 
Paragraph  Nos.  12  to  21,  inclusive,  should  now  be  read,  and  Xof^.  20  to  48 
be  committed  to  memory.  The  beginner  should  repeat,  immediately  before 
making  each  entry,  this  sentence  :  "  Debit  what  we  receive,  and  Credit 
what  we  give,"  and  then  make  the  entry  accordingly. 

336.  The  First  Half  of  the  Month  Here  lllustmted.— The  first  two 
weeks,  the  books  are  kept  without  Sales  Books, — all  the  sales  being  re- 
corded in  the  Journal.  The  employes  are  paid  their  wages  in  full  at  the 
end  of  each  week,  and  consequently  no  accounts  are  kept  with  them. 
(See  203.) 

337.  The  Last  Half  of  the  Month  Here  III  nst  rated.— The  last  two  weeks^ 
two  Saks  Books  are  kept,  and  are  numbered  "  1"  ai;id  "  2," — the  on-account 
sales  are  tran.sferred  from  these  books  to  the  Journal,  as  illustrateil  in  para- 
graph Nos.  408  to  416.  In  business  the  .sales  are,  of  counse,  transferred  to 
the  Journal  daily.  (See  i4.)  The  kind  of  Sales  Books  generally  used  in 
retail  stores  is  small  in  size — about  0x12  inches  and  4  to  6  quires.  These 
books  usually  lie  on  the  counters  dining  the  day,  Avhen  sales  are  recorded 
in  them,  and  at  night  they  are  taken  by  the  book-keeper,  and  all  orders 
whieh  have  been  filled  and  not  marked  "  Paid  "  are  transferred  to  the 
Journal  in  the  maaner  illustrated  in  paragraphs  408  to  410.  In  the  la^^t 
lialfofthis  month  the  employes  do  not  draw  their  wages  at  the  end  of 
eacii  week,  but  an  account  is  kept  with  each  employ^,  which  is  charged 
whenever  any  money  is  drawn,  and  credited  at  the  end  of  the  month  for 
the  salary  allowed.     (See  204.) 
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3!t8.  In  order  that  "  The  Illustration  "  may  be  thoroughly  understood, 
an  explanation  of  same  will  be  given  to  each  entry :  for  the  Journal  and 
the  Ledger,  on  the  opposite  page  from  the  "Illustration";  for  the  Cash 
Book,  on  the  jjagcs  following  same.  The  "Ex."  prefixed  to  n  paragraph 
numbersignifies,  that  what  follows,  is  an  explanation  of  that  which  fol- 
lows the  original  paragraph  number. 

3!i0.  The  object  in  having  the  Journal  ruled  in  the  form  here  shown, 
instead^of  having  the  columns  all  at  the  right  of  the  page,  is :  (I)  By 
havinj;  the  debits  at  the  left  and  the  credits  at  the  right  of  the  entries, 
the  book-keeper  is  not  so  liable  to  post  an  item  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Ledger.  (2)  When  a  Journal  entry  is  made,  the  debit  and  credit  may 
both  be  placed^on  the  same  line,  and  thus  economize!  in  paper  and  make 
the  entries  more  compact.  (3)  The  book  presents  a  better  appearance  in 
being  thus  arranged. 

340.  A  Journal  ruled  in  tlie  common  form  may  be  used  for  this  system 
by  either  ruling  an  extra  money  column  on  the  debit  side  of  the  book  and 
two  L.  F.  (Ledger  Folio)  columns — one  on  the  left  side  and  one  on  the 
right;  or,  by  dispensing  with  the  "  Mdse.  Dr."  column,  and  simply  rulinij 
the  two  "  L.  F."  coluums  ;  then,  by  using  the  column  at  the  left  which  was 
originally  intended  for  the  date,  for  a  "  Miscellaneous  Dr."  colunm,  writing 
the  date  in  the  centre  of  the  page.  If  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  the 
"  Mdse."  debit  items  must  be  entered  in  the  "  Miscellaneous  Dr."  column 
and  posted  to  the  Merchandise  account  in  separate  entries,  the  same  as 
other  debits  are  posted  to  their  respective  accounts. 

341.  In  order  that  the  beginner  in  the  practice  of  book-keeping  may 
know  what  entry  to  make,  how  to  make  it,  and  what  explanation  to  write, 
it  is  thought  advisable  to  insert  here  an 
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Accept  Time  Draft  drawn  on  us,  .'{SO-lWl. 
Accej)t  Time  Draft  drawn  on  ua  by  a  creditor 

in  favour  of  a  third  party,  4.'{3-4;i4. 
Borrow  money  and  give  note  ther  for,  505. 
Buy  Bank  Shares,  517. 
Buy  Mdse.  and  pay  cash  therefor,  519. 

"      ou  account,  401  to  107. 
"        "      and  give  note  therefor,  459  and  444. 
"        "      and  accept  time  draft  therefor,  403, 
380-381. 
Buy  Produce  from  farmer  for  casli,  519. 

"  "  "  "      on  account,  380. 

Buy  Store  and  Office  Fixtures,  and  pay  cash 
therefor,  511,  514,  etc. 


Buy  8tore  and  Oliics  Fixtures,  and  give  note 

therefor,  31)0-31)1. 
Charire  Interest  on  an  account,  382-383. 
Charge  R.  R.  Co.  for  overcharge  on  Freifjht, 

393-394. 
Compromise  for  full  settlement  at  a  certain  per 

cent,  on  the  dollar,  500,  450  and  431. 
Discount  note  bearing  interest,  495  and  490. 

"  "     not  bearing  interest,  489  and  oO'V 

Draw  Sight  Draft  and  have  same  paid  by  the 

person  upon  whom  drawn,  492. 
Draw  Time  Draft  and  have  same  "accepted" 

by  the  person  upon  whom  drawn,  303,  'M 

and  33L 
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Enter  Mibe.  sales  from  Sales  Books,  408  to  416. 
"      Kmployd.s'  salaries,  453  to  4.")7. 
"     total  Mdae.  Dr.  and  Cr.  at  end  of  month, 

469  and  470. 
(live  Attorney  an  account  to  collect,  441-412, 

a  note  to  collect,  417-418. 
(iiye  a  ;  erson  a  check  on  account,  £44. 

"  "  note  "         ;J96397. 

Give  a  creditor  an  order  on  a  debtor  for  goods, 

431-432. 
Give  a  creditor  a  sight  draft  on  a  debtor,  439 

410. 
Have  carpenter  work  done  on  store  fixtures, 

399  400. 
Loan  money  and  receive  note  therefor,  542. 
Make  payment  on  our  note,  543. 
Md^e.  returned  to  us  on  account,  376  to  37?. 
Our  customer  discounts  bill  and  pays  cash,  497 

and  .534. 
Pay  cash  for  Advertising,  52t'). 
Pay  our  Acceptance  (or  Time  Draft),  524. 
Pay  Bank  ('oUection  charges,  523. 
Partner  draws  money  for  private  use,  540, 
Pay  for  Exchange,  533. 

"       items  of  Expense,  507,  518,  etc. 

"       Insurance,  508. 
Partner  takes  Mdse.  for  private  use,  395. 
Pay  private  bill  for  partner,  541  and  546. 
Pay  Si^ht  Draft  drawn  on  us,  527. 
Receive  cash  on  account,  499  and  504. 


Receive  note  <m  account,  .173-374. 
"       a  ])ayment  on  note,  488. 
"       a  check  on  account,  4S9.\. 
"        cash  for  overcharge  on  freight,  491. 
"       cash  for  interest  on  a  note,  404  and  496. 
Receive  cash  as  [);irt  payment  on  a  note,  and 

have  balance  renewed  by  taking  a  new  note, 

4!»3  an.l  E;;.  4b'.3. 
Receive  new  note  for  renewal  of  old  note,  in- 
terest, and  balance  of  account,  421  to  425. 
Iteceive  from   commission  merchant  Account 

Sales  for  credit  of  our  customer,  419-420. 
Receive  new  note  for  renewal  of  old  note  f^d 

interest,  435  to  437. 
Receive   Mtlse.   returned  from   our  customer, 

376  to  .S78. 
Return  Mdse.  to  peison  from  whom  we  l)ought 

it  on  account,  379. 
Sell  Mdse.  and  receive  cash  therefor,  4S(J. 

"  on  account,  370  and  408  tt)  410. 

Sell  Mdse.  and  receive  note  therefor,  Lyman 

account  and  449. 
Send  Bank  Draft  on  account,  .521. 
Send  Baflik  Draft  fur  our  note  and  interest,  531 

and  532. 
Take  up  note  which  we  had  discounted  in  tlie 

bank,  5.30. 
Time  Draft  we  draw  returned  to  us  "accepted  " 

by  the  person  upon  whom  we  made  it,  388- 

389. 
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J.  11.  Oondwin  nnd  S.  A.  Emrraon  have  this 
(Iny  ciitcrod  iiitu  copartnership  for  tlie  pur- 
piiseof  traiicaiaiiiKa  Keta'l  GiocxT.v  Uui'iiK'Bg, 
Ihe  style  (if  tho  linn  is  to  be  "Gooilwin  «i 
Kiiiersiiii."  The  ffalns  and  losses  are  to  he 
shared  equally.  The  iavtstiueiits  are  an  fol- 
lows ;  — 

J.  H.  GOODWIN'S  INVESTMENT. 

Ri<.SOl'RtFJI, 

Ca«h— Balance  on  hand. 

.Mdse.  —On  hmid,  per  Inventory. 

Store  and  Ottici-  Kixnires,  jjcr  Inventory. 

Kxpense  — Coal  on  hand. 

(i.  \V.  Bennett. 

.~^ani.  Ilnrti). 

K.  II.  Miller. 

(•"rank  Kiehardson. 

Bills  Ktc.— Note,  Kd.  Russell,  lllS-gO,  30  ds. 

"      "  '  "        cod!.. 

"      "  "      "         "       10-20-80,  60  ds 

"      "  "    A.T.  Borter,  ll-'JO  bO,  30  d». 

"      "  "    S.A.  Fither,  10-12-60,  (iO  ds. 

LlAUlLITlBa. 

Bills  Pav.— Ace.,  Arhuckle  Bros,, 

n  I3a0,  30  ds 
Bills  I'av.— Note,  Thurber  &  Co., 

10-22  80, 6l>  OS. 
Toronto  Tobacco  Co. 
Samuel  Oupjjles  a,  Co. 
Baker  it  Co. 
J,  II   Goodwin,  Stock  ace.--.ye(  in- 

vetitment. 

S.  A.  KXIKHSON'S  INVESTMENT. 

Sundrie»  Dr.  to  S.  A.  Emerson,  Stock  acc't. 

Cash— Balance  on  hand. 

Bills Rec— Note,  Hugo Smith,ll-14  80, 30ds 

2. 

Kd.  Russell,  Dr. 

5  lbs.  Kio  Coffee,  20c.  1  00 

lib.  Y.H.Tea,70c.  81bs.A.Sugar,1.00,  I  'lO 

4Ui 

1  0(1 ; 


2  cans  B<  aches.  20c. 

1  gal.  Syrup,  7uc.,  1  Broom,  25c 


00 

1 
1 
1 

40 

60 

46 

60 

44 

345- 


Alex.  Pollus,  Vr 

4  bbls.  Apples,  3  OO 


Bills  Rece'vablo  Dr.  to  O.  W.  Rpiinett. 
Kec'd  his  ncU)  at  9u  df.  iv^iii  jj-1  bo. 

Alex.  DoUuB,  Dr. 

1  kef;  Holland  Hcrrinjjs,  1  26 

1  sack  .\.\  Klour,  1  5u 

2  doz.  Uianges,  40c.,  HO 


IMdae.  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

Ed.  Kussill,  1  can  Poaches,  ret'd, 
Alex.  Dolius,  1  keg  11.  Herrings,  ret'd, 

G.  W.  Eorlind  &  Co.,  Dr 

6  kegs  HoiUnd  Herrings,  spoiled,  @    1  00 

8. 

ArbueklH  Bros.  Dr.  to  Bills  Payable, 
Ace.  their  L'ft  at  fcO  ds.  from  l2-3-'<0. 

Frank  Richardson  Dr.  to  Interest, 
lut.  on  acu't  to  date. 

Mdse,  forward. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  JOURNAL— OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


isccll. 
Cr. 

34  6- 


Mdae. 
Cr. 

34  7- 


12 


200 


00 


218     00 


THE    COLUMNS. 

Ex.  342  and  347. — These  are  the  eohimns  referred  to  in  paragraph  12. 
In  the  Mdse.  Dr.  colunm  is  entered  all  merchandise  bought  oy  us  and  re- 
turned to  us ;  and  in  the  Mdse.  Cr.  column  is  entered  all  the  merchandise 
sold  by  us,  and  returned  by  us  to  other  part'cs.     (See  (i7  to  70.) 

Ex.  343  and  340. — These  are  the  columns  referred  to  in  paragraphs  39 
and  40.  All  debits  which  are  not  Mdse.  debits  are  entered  in  343  column  ; 
and  all  credits  which  are  not  Mdse.  credits  are  entered  in  the  340  column. 
In  posting,  ive  'post  only  the  items  found  in  these  columns. 

Ex.  344  and  345. — These  are  the  columns  referred  to  in  325  and  340. 
When  we  have  posted  an  item  to  the  Ledger,  we  indicate  the  page  to  which 
it  is  posted  in  these  columns.  So  it  will  hereafter  be  understood  what  the 
figures  in  these  columns  indicate.  These  figures  also  show  the  book-keeper 
where  he  ended  his  posting. 

Ex.  347|. — In  order  that  the  beginner  may  be  prepared  to  "encounter" 
any  set  of  books  that  is  presented  to  him,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  here  a 
siemingly  complicated  example.  When  partners  first  enter  into  business, 
they  usually  invest  all  cash,  or  cash  and  note — the  entry  then  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  is  made  in  the  manner  represented  in  paragraphs  307, 308 
and  309 ;  but,  when  one  of  the  partners  has  been  engaged  in  business  and 
takes  in  a  partner,  the  entiy  then  is  more  dithcult  and  comi)licated, — such 
an  example  is  here  presented.  Goodwin  has  been  engaged  in  the  Retail 
Grocery  Business,  and  on  the  first  of  December,  1880,  takes  in  as  a  part- 
ner S.  A.  Emerson.  The  proceedings  for  opening  the  books  for  the  new 
firm,  are  described  in  paragraphs  311,  310,  317  and  49.  In  clianging  a  set 
of  books  from  single  entry  to  double  entry  the  entry  in  the  Journal  would 
be  made  in  the  same  mamier  as  the  example  here  illustrated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  personal  accounts,  which  amounts  would  ali'eady  appear  in 
the  Ledger  and  of  course  would  not  reijuire  posting  unless  a  new  Ledger 
was  opened, — then  they  woidd  have  to  be  transferred.  It  is  presupposed, 
in  this  set,  that  when  the  new  partner  (Emerson)  is  taken  in,  a  new  .set  of 
books  will  be  opened;  hence  all  of  Goodwin's  old  accounts  are  transferred 
to  the  new  Ledger. 

THE    ENTRIES. 

Explanation  of  Goodwins  Investment — Ex.  348. — Cash  on  hand  trans- 
ferred with  Emerson's  $2,500  to  the  Cash  Book.     (See  485.) 
Ex.  349.— Goods  in  store.     (See  GO.)     Posted  to  584. 
ss 
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Ex.  350. — Counters,  shelves,  desks,  chairs,  etc.,  in  store  and  office.  (See 
92.)     Posted  to  592. 

Ex.  351. — Coal  on  hand  which  was  debited  to  Expense  account  when 
bought.     (See  195.)     Posted  to  644. 

Ex.  352,  3,  4  and  5. — These  are  personal  accounts  owing  to  Goodwin. 
(See  104  and  173.)     Posted  to  G88,  G91,  702  and  704. 

Ex.  350  to  300. — The.se  are  unpaid  notes  held  by  Goodwin  again.st  these 
persons, — with  the  date  and  time  upon  which  each  is  drawn  affixeil.  The 
11-18-80,  30  ds,  signifies  the  note  was  made  on  November  18th,  1880,  on 
30  days  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add,  in  an  explanation  to  an  entry, 
whether  or  not  the  note  is  made  ivith  interest,  as  the  Bill  Book  shows  that. 
Goodwin  endorses  these  notes  over  to  the  firm,  Goodwin  &  Emerson.  (See 
107.)     Posted  to  002  to  606. 

Ex.  301. — This  is  a  Time  Draft,  which  was  drawn  by  Arbuekle  on  Good- 
win, and  by  Goodwin  "  accepted,"  and  being  not  yet  due  on  December  1st, 
is  still  unpaid  ;  therefore,  the  same  in  etiect  is  an  outstanding  note.  (See 
129.)     Posted  to  033. 

Ex.  302. — This  is  an  unpaid  note  owing  by  Goodwin  to  Thurber  &  Co. 
(See  129.)     Po.stcd  to  634. 

Ex.  303,  4  and  5. — These  are  personal  accounts  Goodwin  owes.  (See 
174.)     Posted  to  749,  751  and  753. 

Ex.  300. — After  thus  having  made  a  record  of  all  his  present  Resources 
and  Liabilities,  Goodwin  now  find  the  difterence  between  the  sums  total 
of  each,  which  difference  is  found  to  be  83,500,  which  amount  is  his  net 
present  worth,  and  this  he  credits  to  his  Stock  account.  (See  49.)  Posted 
to  504. 

Explanation  of  S.  A.  Emerson's  Investment. — Ex.  368. — He  invests  cash 
$2,500,  and  the  amount,  together  with  Goodwin's  $500,  is  posted  to  the 
debit  side  of  the  Cash  Book.     (See  75  and  70 ;  also  485.) 

Ex.  309. — Emerson  holds  a  note  made  by  Hugo  Smith,  payable  to  him, 
for  $1,000,  which  note  is  endorsed  by  W.  Scott,  who  guarantees  the  pay- 
ment. Emerson  endorses  this  note  over  to  the  firm — Goodwin  &  Emerson 
— when  it  becomes  the  firm's  property.  (See  107,  116  and  117.)  Posted 
to  607. 

Ex.  367. — As  Emerson  has  no  Liabilities,  his  Stock  account  is  now 
credited  for  the  sum  total  of  his  Resources — $3,500.  (See  49.)  Posted  to 
569. 

Ex.  370. — Russell  buys  goods  from  us  on  account,  so  we  debit  him  in 
the  "  Miscellaneous  Dr."  column.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  formal 
Journal  entry,  thus :  "  E.  Russell  Dr.  to  Mdse.,"  before  proceeding  to  make 
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a  record  of  the  goods  we  sell  to  him  ;  but  proceed  in  a  common-sense  man- 
ner by  simply  writing :  "  E.  Russell,  Dr. ; "  then  on  the  next  line  begin 
with  the  items,  omitting  the  "  To"  which  is  by  many  prefi.xed  to  the  items. 
"  Red  Tape  "  does  very  well  for  the  army  and  navy,  but  the  business  man 
has  no  use  for  it.  After  all  the  items  have  thus  been  entered,  the  total  is 
found  and  that  amount  is  extended  into  column  347  to  the  credit  of  the 
Merchandise  account.  (See  371,  08  and  1G5.)  The  debit  to  Russell  is 
posted  to  707,  and  the  credit  to  Merchandise  is  not  posted  until  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  then  it,  with  all  the  other  merchandise  sales,  is  posted 
to  the  credit  of  Merchandise  account  in  one  entry.  (See  470.) 
Ex.  372.— Same  as  370.     Posted  to  714. 

Ex.  373  and  374. — Bennett  is  owing  us  $304.  He  gives  us  a  check  on 
the  bank  for  .$104,  which  is  entered  in  the  Cash  Book ;  and  a  note  at  90 
days  for  the  balance,  which  is  entered  hero  ;  Bills  Receivable  account  being 
debited  for  the  note  received  and  his  account  credited,  with  all  the  expla- 
nation that  is  required  following  on  the  next  line.  (See  108, 113  and  171.) 
373  is  posted  to  608.  374  posted  to  096.  Remember  that  nothing  is 
entered  in  the  two  outer  columns  except  viercluindise  items. 
Ex.  375.— Same  as  370.     Posted  to  715. 

Ex.  370,  377  and  378. — These  parties  having  found  that  the  goods  they 
bought  of  us  were  spoiled,  now  return  them.  We  give  them  credit  and 
debit  Merchandise  in  column  342.  (See  370.)  The  credits  to  Russell  and 
Dollus  (377  and  378)  are  posted  to  710  and  719 ;  and  the  debit  to  Mer- 
chandise is  not  posted  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  it,  with  all  the 
other  Merchandise  debits  entered  in  this  column,  is  posted  to  the  debit  of 
the  Merchandise  account  in  one  entry.  (Sec  09  and  108  ;  also  409.)  When 
goods  are  returned  to  us  that  were  sold  for  cash,  and  we  return  the  money 
for  same  wo  may  either  take  the  money  out  of  the  sales  drawer,  and  thus 
make  the  sales  for  the  day  less,  or  take  it  out  of  our  regular  cash  drawer, 
and  debit  the  amount  returned  to  Merchandise  on  the  Cash  Book. 

Ex.  379. — When  the  keg  of  herrings  is  returned  to  us  by  Dollus,  as 
spoiled,  we  examine  those  remaining  in  our  stock,  and  find  there  are  in  all 
5  kegs  of  same  spoiled ;  so  we  return  them  to  the  firm  from  whom  we 
bought  them,  G.  W.  Boreland  &  Co.,  charging  Boreland  and  crediting 
Merchandise.     (See  178  and  70.)     Posted  to  775. 

Ex.  380  and  381. — We  are  owing  Arbuckle  Bros.  They  draw  on  us  at 
CO  days  from  Dec.  3rd,  1880;  we  write  "  Accepted,"  etc.,  across  the  face  of 
the  draft,  and  return  it  to  them,  and  by  so  doing  pi-omise  to  pay  them  in 
GO  days  from  Dec.  3rd,  this  amount,  which  is  the  same  in  effect  as  giving 
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Mdge.  forward, 
M(1bo.  Dr.  tfj  EU.  Kussell, 
50  duz.  KfTKH,  2(10. 
20  lbs.  Uutter,  :iOc. 


Kil.  KuKscll, 
3  hblH,  »alt,  2.00 
1  bbl.  Flour, 


10. 


10  00 
«00 


Dr. 

eoo 

4  80 


11. 

Bills  Receivable,  Dr.  to  Fr.ink  Richardson. 
lit-  accepted  our  U'ft  at  UO  ds.  (ruiu  12-8-bO. 

13. 

Store  &  Office  Fixtures,  Dr.  to  Billa  Pa.vn.ble, 
OaveTaylor'8  8afe  <iiiil  Luck  Cu.  note  at  30 
ds.,  12-13-80,  for  Sufo. 

Frank  Burifcss,  Dr. 

2  lbs.  Clietiso,  30c.,  1  doz.  Eggs,  25c.  5f 

18  lbs.  A  Sugar,  2.00,  1  Uroom,  30c.  2  31 

1  bbl.  Apples,  3.00, 1  sack  Flour,  1.56,  4  5( 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  Dr.  to  F'rt  and  Exprest, 
Ov'rch.  on  20  bbU.  Sugar  at  6c.,  12-4. 

14. 

8.  A.  Emerson,  Dr 

2  gala.  Vinegar,  SOc,  5  lbs.  Butter,  1,50, 2  0( 

3  lbs.  Lard,  30c.,  1  can  B.  Powder,  25c.      r> 

Procter  &  Gamble  Dr.  to  Bills  Payable, 
Sent  note  at  60  ds.  from  12.3-80. 


L. 
F 


44 


10. 


G.  W    Borland  &  Co., 
20  Empty  Boxes, 


Dr. 

15 


Store  and  Office  Fixtures  Dr.  to  F.  Burgess, 
Fur  making  new  shelves. 


Mdse.  Dr.  to  Sundries. 


J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co. 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  00  ds. 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  30  ds. 


O.  W.  Borland  &  Co. 
Toronto  Tooacco  Co. ,  60  ds. 
Sprague,  Warner  a  Co. 
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Sundries  Dr.  to  Mdse., 

Frank  Burgess, 
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R.  N    Buck, 

Ed.  Russell, 

Alex.  Dollus, 

H.  S.  Colo. 

G.  W.  Bennett, 

Wni.  Dorman, 
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them  our  note ;  therefore,  we  debit  them  rikI  credit  Hills  Payable.     (See 
182,  132  and  l.'J.'i.)     380  posted  to  754.     3.S1  posted  to  G35. 

Ex.  382  and  3M3 — Richardson  is  owing  us  an  account  which  is  long 
past  due,  so  we  charjfo  him  interest  and  draw  on  him  at  90  days  for  the 
amount  of  his  account  and  interest.  The  interest  is  charged  here,  but  no 
entry  is  made  of  the  draft  until  it  is  returned.  (See  1.51  and  H2.)  382 
posted  to  70.5.     383  posted  to  GG4. 

Ex.  384"  and  38.5. — When  a  Journal  page  has  been  filled,  the  totals  of 
the  Mdse.  Dr.  and  Mdse.  Cr.  columns  are  found  and  carried  forward  to  the 
following  page  ;  arid  thus  the  totals  are  carried  forward  from  page  to  page 
until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Ex.  38G. — Russell  is  a  farmer,  and  brings  produce  into  market ;  we  buy 
it  from  him  and  give  him  credit  on  his  account.  (See  67  and  17'5.)  Po.sted 
to  711. 

Ex.  387.— Same  as  370.     Posted  to  708. 

Ex.  388  and  389. — The  draft  we  drew  on  Richardson  December  8th  is 
now  returned  to  us  "  accepted  "  by  him.  This  draft  having  been  acce])ted 
by  him  and  returned  to  us,  is  the  same  in  effect  as  though  he  had  .sent  us 
a  note  ;  therefore,  we  debit  Bills  Receivable  and  credit  Richardson.  (See 
114-,  11.5  and  172.)     388  posted  to  GOO.     389  posted  to  700. 

Ex.  390  and  391. — We  buy  a  safe  from  T.  S.  k,  L.  Co.,  an<]  give  therefor 
our  note  at  30  days.  Debit  Store  and  Office  Fixtures  for  tlie  safe  we 
receive,  and  credit  Bills  Payable  for  the  note  we  give.  (See  93  and  130.) 
390  posted  to  505.     391  posted  to  63G. 

Ex.  892.— Same  as  370.     Posted  to  723. 

Ex.  393  and  394. — The  Railroad  Company  charged  us  5  cents  per  bbl. 
too  much  for  freight  bill  of  recent  date  for  20lbs.  Sugar.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  deduct  the  over-charge  from  the  bill  and  pay  the  balance;  but 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  bill ;  then  we  may  make  the 
claim  to  the  Railroad  Company, — charge  them,  and  credit  Freight  and 
Express.  If  they  do  not  allow  this  claim  after  we  have  thus  charged  it, 
we  are  then  obliged  to  debit  Freight  and  Express,  and  credit  them — 
thereby  undoing  the  charge  first  made.  (See  20G  )  393  posted  to  736. 
394  i)osted  to  650. 

Ex.  395. — Emerson  takes  goods  from  the  store  for  his  private  use.  (See 
59.)     Posted  to  577. 

Ex.  396  and  397. — We  are  owing  P.  fc  G.  on  account  for  a  bill  of  goods 
we  bought  from  them  on  GO  days.  On  the  14th  of  December  we  write  a 
note  and  send  it  to  them,  dating  the  note  Dec.  8th,  1880^— the  date  of  the 
bill.     (See  181,  130,  and  131.)     396  posted  to  761.     397  posted  to  637. 
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Forward, 
Bills  Receivable  Dr.  to  Hundrle*. 
UilU  Koc-Uia  N.  tc,  }A.  Kuduoll,  200.00, 

paid  50.00,  1118-»0,  30, 
Intercut  on  ahove, 
K(l.  KusHell,  bal.  on  acc't, 
Ituu'd  (iilluwini;  drscrihed  noton  from  Ed. 
UiLuell  to  balance  old  uote,  iut.  and  acc't: 
Dec.  HI-BO,  HO  (Ih.,  |IOO  00 

"     00  dg.,  78  23 

Sundrlea  Dr.  to  Mdsa. 

Hennott,  1-68 

Adolph  Piper. 

iMllllM. 

H.  M.  Dickinson. 

UenJ.  Uoodwin,  Jr. 

KiinTKon,  60 

(>  Caineron. 

W   C.  Lj  iiiiui,  73  Diifforln  ave.,  6(i 

Turn  Keuiio,  320  Church  streut,  62 

Md.-io.  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

Bennett,  C.B.— 30 

Lynian, 

Dollus,  S. 

23. 

a.  W.  norland  fi  Co.  Dr.  to  O.  W.  Bennett, 
Oave  Borland  order  on  Bennett  for  dr, 
(.'ood.-t,  dated  Dec,  23-82. 

Sprajf  uo,  Warner  &  Co.  Dr.  to  Bills  Payable. 
Aoc   their  D'ft  30  ds.  from  12-20-82,  favoi 
uf  Thompson  &  Risley. 

Bills  Receivable  Dr.  to  Sundrieii. 
Bills  Ro(i.— Old  Note,  A.  T.  Porter,  30  (U 

11-20  82, 
Interest  on  above, 
Keij'd  note  at  60  ds.  from  Dec.  23-82,  fo 

1^211.70,  to  renew  old  note  and  iut. 

24 

Sundries  Dr.  to  Mdse. 

Dollus,  8-64 

Kcune. 

Lyman,  65 

J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.  Dr.  to  Alex.  DolluB, 
Gave  Armijby  S't  D'ft  on  Dollus. 

H.  L.  Richardson,  Att'y,  Da  toWni.  Dorman, 
Oave  him  Doraian's  acc't  for  collection. 

25. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  Bills  Payable, 

Arbuckie  Bros.— Sent  note  fiO  ds.  12-18-82. 

B.  T.  Babbitt-      •'       "    30  ds.  12-14-82. 

TorontoTobaccoCo."Aoc'tD'ft60d3.U-28-82. 

27. 

Bilh  Receivable  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
Rec'd  foilowin;^  described  notes : 

Frank  Bur(;esj— Note  fiO  ds.  12-2.')-82. 
W.  C.  Lyman— Note  30  da.  12-27-82. 

Lost  Acc'ts  and  Notes  Dr.  to  Sam.  Hurto, 
Compromised  with  him  for  (K)  cents  on  tlie 
dollar.   Uis  acc't  $103.50.   Lost  40  per  ct 

28. 

Mdse.  Dr.  to  0.  W.  Bennett, 
C.B.-49. 
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Ex.  398. — Tills  firm  buys  of  us  empty  hoxes,  nnd  as  the  cases  or  boxes 
are  usually  clmr<,'od  to  us  ou  tho  bills  of  goods  wo  buy,  and  are  conse- 
quently entered  by  us  as  merchandise,  we  must  now  cretlit  Morcliandise. 
Posted  to  77G. 

Ex.  39!)  and  400. — Frank  Burgess,  our  customer,  is  a  oarponter,  and  wo 
employ  him  to  make  for  us  some  new  shelving,  for  which  shelving  we 
allow  him  $4.  This  amount  he  wishes  credited  to  his  account,  so  we 
debit  Store  and  Office  Fixtures,  and  credit  him.  399  posted  to  59G. 
400  posted  to  720. 

Ex.  401  to  407. — It  is  now  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  therefore,  we 
take  the  invoices  which  have  accumulated  since  the  first,  arrange  them  in 
alphabetical  form,  and  enter  them  in  the  manner  hero  illustrated.  The 
<,M_n_o"  j^jjj  "~^"  in  paragraph  402,  is  but  an  abbreviated  way  of 
indicating  Dec.  2nd,  1880,  $14.00,  and  Dec.  13th,  1880,  i?').'^.^,— these  being 
the  dates  and  amounts  of  bills  we  bought  from  Armsby.  We  sometimes 
enter  a  great  many  bills  for  a  firm,  and  this  way  of  entering  them  is  then 
found  to  be  a  p"roat  convenience,  as  much  time  and  much  Journal  paper 
is  saved  by  so  doing.  (See  400  for  a  better  example.)  When  there  is 
only  one  bill,  we  simply  write  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  end  of  tho 
line,  as  in  403,  for  Dec.  3rd, — i.e.,  if  the  bill  is  dated  in  the  'present  month ; 
but  if  dated  in  the  previous  month,  we  indicate  the  mouth  and  day  as  in 
paragraph  400  for  Nov.  28th.  If  the  time  on  which  the  goods  were  sold 
is  given,  we  add  the  same  after  the  name,  as  in  paragraph  403,  etc.  After 
the  bills  have  all  been  entered,  we  find  the  sum  total  of  them,  and  enter 
that  amount  to  the  debit  of  Merchandise  in  the  "  Mdso.  Dr."  column. 
(See  309,  331,  and  175.)  402  to  407  posted  to  700,  707,  750,  759,  778, 
779,  750,  and  783. 

Ex.  408  to  410. — These  are  charges  transferred  from  Sales  Books  1  and 
2,  referred  to  in  paragraph  337.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give,  in 
this  work,  the  form  of  the  Sales  Book,  as  an  entry  made  in  this  book  is 
made  in  precisely  the  same  form  and  manner  as  in  paragraph  370,  and 
when  transferred  to  the  Journal,  simply  the  amount,  person's  name, 
number  of  Sales  Book  and  page  is  taken.  When  we  wish  to  refer  to  an 
original  charge,  we  turn  to  the  Journal,  and  here  find  the  book  (Sales 
Book)  and  page  upon  which  the  sale  is  recorded.  In  this  example,  409 
to  412  are  transferred  from  Sales  Book  1,  and  413  to  410  from  Sales 
Book  2, — the  pages  upon  wliich  such  chai'ges  are  made  being  added. 
(See  14.)  Having  entered  all  the  charges  from  the  Sales  Books,  we  find 
the  sum-total  of  them  all,  and  credit  Merchandise  in  the  "  Md.se.  Cr." 
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Salaries  Dr.  to  Suiidrles. 
For  (J)  month  of  De..,  1882. 
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M.  W.  Saxton, 

43 

25 

00 

MS. 

Jaa.  Kiiisella, 

43 

20 

00 

466. 

F.  P.  .Ma.st, 

43 

20 

00 

467. 

Herman  Smith, 

43 

7 

60 

468.    493 

89 

Mdae.  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

459. 

Arbuckle,  CO  ds.                             18 
CO          30          60 

43 

146 

00 

460. 

Armsby,          20.00     14.30     12.90 
15           17           13 
•      5.40       2.7y       11.00       6.70 
20          23           27           29 

4G 

47 
26 

20 
49 

461. 

Babbit,  30  ds.                               14 

40 

65 

50 

462. 

12.00        7.40 

Borland, 

17           28 

46 

19 

40 

463. 

Procter  &  Gamble,  60ds.,  8 

46 

189 

80 

464. 

1 

The  following  amounts,  on  accounts  and 
notes),  arc  this  day  by  us  considered  worth, 
less;   and  are  therefore    charged  to    Lost 
Acc'ts  and  Notes : 

465. 

78 

45  1 

47 

Lost  Acc'ts  and  Notes  Dr.  Sundries. 

466. 

Alex.  DoUuB, 

44 

32 

61 

467. 

Bills  Rec.     W.'C.   Lyman's  note, 
Dee.  27th, '82,  30  ds.. 

41 

20 

94 

468 

H.  L.  Richardson,  Att'y.     William 
Dorman  acc't. 

43 

25 

00 

469.1.072 

55 

40 

:dse.  Dr.    Total  for  Dec,  1882. 

«70. 

|«            Q^                    U               <•                         <• 
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500  99 


25  00 
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20  00 
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column  for  the  amount.  409  to  41G  posted  to  724,  578,  737,  70!),  71G, 
738,  G92,  and  734.  Paragraph.s  411  and  414  are  petty  accounts  referred 
to  in  paragraph  327. 

Ex.  417  and  418. — Fisher's  note  was  due  on  the  14th  instant,  but  he 
failed  to  pay  it,  and,  as  there  seemed  to  be  poor  prospect  of  our  collecting 
the  account,  we  hand  it  over  to  our  attorney,  Richardson,  for  collection 
This  note  was  debited  to  Bills  Receivable  account,  so  we  now  credit  Bill,^ 
Receivable,  and  debit  Richardson.  (See  202  and  2G4.)  417  posted  to 
G84.     418  posted  to  G21. 

Ex.  419  and  42^. — Russell,  the  farmer,  sent  to  Armsby,  the  commission 
merchant,  cheese  to  be  sold  on  commission,  with  instructions  to  pay  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  same  to  us.  As  we  are  owing  Armsby  &  Co., 
they  render  to  us  an  account -sales,  and  re(piest  us  to  give  Russell  credit 
for  the  amount  of  same.  We  then  debit  Armsby  and  credit  Rus.sell. 
419  posted  to  7G3.     420  posted  to  712. 

Ex.  421  to  425.— Russell's  note  of  November  18th,  at  30  ds.  for  S200, 
is  now  due.  On  December  3rd  he  paid  S50  on  this  note.  (See  488.) 
He  is  now  unable  to  pay  the  balance,  and  wishes  to  give  us  two  notes  lor 
the  balance  of  the  old  (.*i?150),  and  the  interest  on  same  to  date  (SI. 27), 
and  the  balance  of  his  account  in  the  Ledger  (!S2(].9G).  We  take  from  him 
the  new  notes  (see  425),  and  surrender  to  him  the  old  note.  421  posted 
to  GIO  and  Gil.  422  pocted  to  G24.  423  posted  to  GG7.  424  posted  to 
713.  Another  way  of  recording  this  transaction  would  be  to  debit  Rus- 
sell's account  for  the  balance  duo  on  the  old  note  surrendered  and  interest, 
and  then  credit  his  account  for  the  new  notes  he  gives  us.  If  this  method 
were  adopted,  the  entry  would  then  be  as  follows : — 


151.27        Ed  Russell  Dr.  to  Sundries, 
Bills  Receivable, 
Interest, 
Surrendered  note  of  Nov,  18-82—30  c^s. 
§2()0.     Payment  on  same,  §.50. 
178.23        Bills  Receivable  Dr.  to  E.  RusselJ, 

liec'd  following-described  notes ; 
Dec.  21-82— 30  ds.— §100.00 
"         "        GO  "  78.23 


$150.00 
1.27 


178.23 


Ex.  420.— Same  as  408  to  410.  After  a  customer's  name  has  become 
famiUar  to  us,  and  we  have  only  one  person  by  that  surname  in  our 
Ledger,  we  omit  the  initials,  as  in  this  example.  (See  332.)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ditto  the  Sales  Book  page  ;  but  wo  understand  that  it  is  the 
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same  as  above  until  changed.  Piper,  Dickenson,  Goodwin,  and  Cameron 
are  petty  customers,  and  these  amounts  are  posted  under  "  Petty  Ac- 
counts." Lyman  and  Keene  are  new  customers,  therefore  residence  is 
added.  It  is  not  thought  i.ocossary  to  indicate  where  the  camounts  in 
this  example  are  posted,  as  the  student  by  this  time  has  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  posting  such  charges. 

Ex.  427  to  430. — When  goods  arc  frecpiently  returned  to  us,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  keep  a  ''  Credit  Book  "  in  which  to  enter  these  credits.  When 
this  is  done,  we  simply  write  in  that  book  the  person's  name  and  a 
description  of  the  goods  returned  ;  then  those  credits  are  transferred  to 
the  Journal  in  the  manner  here  indicated, — entering  the  person's  name, 
C.  B.  for  Credit  Book,  the  page  and  amount.  428  posted  to  0^7.  42!) 
posted  to  7'M).     430  posted  to  720. 

Ex.  431  and  432.- — We  give  Borland,  whom  wo  arc  owing,  an  order  on 
Bennett  (a  dry  goods  merchant),  who  is  owing  us,  for  dry  goods  to  tlie 
amount  of  S20,  with  instructions  to  Bennett  to  charge  the  same  to  our 
account.  This  is  to  us  the  same  in  effect  as  giving  Borland  a  sight 
draft  on  Bennett,  so  the  entry  is  made  the  same  as  in  paragraphs  439 
and  440, — the  explanation  only  being  different.  431  posted  to  777.  432 
posted  to  698. 

Ex.  433  and  434. — Wc  are  owing  S.  W.  &  Co.,  and  they  are  owing 
Thompson  \:  Risley.  They  draw  on  us  at  30  days  from  Dec.  20tli,  mak- 
ing the  draft  payable  to  T.  &  U.,  and  we  accept  it,  thereby  promising  to 
pay  T.  .*c  R.  in  30  days,  for  S.  W.  .V-  Co.,  828.45.  (See  182  and  183.) 
433  posted  to  782.     434  posted  to  038. 

Ex.  435,  436,  and  437. — Porter  cannot  pay  his  note,  which  is  now  due, 
therefore  renews  it  for  80  days,  giving  us  a  new  note  f()r  the  amount  of 
the  old  note  and  interest.  When  he  gives  us  the  new  note  we  surrender 
to  him  the  old.  This,  also,  may  be  treated  according  to  tl.  other  method 
described  in  Ex.  421  to  425.  (Lee  124.)  435  posted  to  013.  430  posted 
to  025.     437  posted  to  068. 

Ex.  438.— Same  as  408  to  416. 

Ex.  439  and  440. — Dollus  is  owing  us  and  we  are  owing  Armsbv,  so  we 
give  Annsby  a  sight  draft  on  Dollus.  If  siglit  drafts  are  not  paid  when 
drawn  by  us  on  one  person  payable  to  another,  and  ai-e  returned  to  us,  we 
arc  ihen  obliged  to  undo  the  entry  we  made  when  the  draft  was  drawn, 
■which  would  be  done  by  debiting  the  person  on  whom  we  drew,  and 
■crediting  the  person  to  whom  we  made  the  draft  payable.  (See  17'J  and 
170.)     439  posted  to  764.     440  posted  to  721. 
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Ex.  441  and  442. — Wo  hear  that  Dorman  is  about  to  fail ;  therefore, 
we  make  a  certified  statement  of  his  account,  and  hand  it  to  our  attorney 
for  collection.  "  What  is  meant  by  a  certified  statement  ? "  A  certified 
statement  is  an  itemized  statement  of  a  person's  account  made  out  and 
sworn  to  by  us  before  a  notary  public  sis  being  "  correct,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  belief."  (See  262  and  2G4.)  441  posted  to  G85.  442 
posted  to  735. 

Ex.  443  to  44G. — We  are  owing  these  different  parties.  We  send 
Arbuckle  and  Babbitt  notes  on  60  and  30  days  from  the  dates  of  their 
hills,  as  indicated  in  paragraphs  444  and  445  ;  and  we  accept  the  draft 
drawn  on  us  by  the  Toronto  Tobacco  Co.  at  60  days  from  Nov.  28th,  as 
indicated  in  paragraph  443.  The  entiy  for  these  is  the  same  in  cft'ect  a.s 
were  the  entries  in  paragraphs  380,  3S1,  and  396,  397,  excepting  that 
here  we  make  an  entry  for  several  notes,  and  in  those  cases,  for  only  one 
at  a  time.  The  items  are  posted  separately  on  the  Bills  ra3'ablc  account 
for  checking  purposes.  443  posted  to  639,  640,  and  641.  444  posted  to 
755.     445  posted  to  758.     446  posted  to  748. 

Ex.  447,  448,  and  449. — Some  book-keepers  hold  the  notes  they  receive 
several  days  before  entering  them,  and  then  enter  them  all  together  in  the 
manner  here  illustrated.  Each  of  the  parties  is  then  credited,  and  Bills 
Rof'civable  account  debited  for  each  item  separately.  447  j)osted  to  614 
and  615.     448  posted  to  727.     449  posted  to  731. 

Ex.  450  and  451. — Hurto  is  in.solvent,  and  compromises  with  his 
creditors  for  a  settlement  in  full  for  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  i.e.,  each 
one  of  his  creditors  signs  a  paper  which  is  presented  to  them  agreeing  to 
accept  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  full  settlement.  Hurto  then  gives  us 
acheckfor!i?97.50,  which  is  60  per  cent,  (entered  on  Ca.sh  Book — see  500), 
and  the  remainder,  .S65  (40  per  cent.),  is  of  course  lost.  (See  265.)  450 
posted  to  784.     451  posted  to  600. 

Ex.  452.— Same  as  427  to  430.     Posted  to  700. 

Ex.  453  to  457. — For  full  instructions  and  explanations,  see  latter  part 
of  paragraphs  330  and  337 ;  also  201  and  204.  453  posted  to  654.  454, 
5,  G,  and  7  posted  to  677,  679,  6.SI,  and  683. 

Ex.  458  to  463.— Same  as  401  to  407.  When  several  bills  are  bought 
from  a  firm  on  different  time,  the  time  on  which  each  is  bought  is  indicated 
in  the  manner  illustrated  in  paragraph  460.  For  example:  "■!<'>  os"  is 
hoc.  15,  820.00  on  60  days'  time.     Posting  same  as  Ex.  401  to  407. 

Ex.  404  to  468. — For  full  instructions  and  explanations,  .see  paragraphs 
2CC,  270,  271,  and  272.     Dollus  having  suddenly  "  left  for  parts  unknown,' 
we  call  his  account  lost.     Lyman  having  recently  failed,  his  note  is  con- 
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sidered  by  us  as  worthless.  Our  attorney  reports  that  of  the  remaining 
SoO  due  on  Dorman's  account,  he  believes  not  more  than  §25  to  he 
collectible,  so  we  carry  825  to  Lost  Accounts  and  Notes.  4G5  posted 
to  785,  78G,  and  787.  466  posted  to  722.  467  posted  to  626.  4GS 
posced  to  687. 

Ex.  469  and  470. — Having  carried  forward  the  Merchandise  debit  for 
the  entire  month,  we  now  post  the  total  amount  for  the  month  to  debit 
of  the  Merchandise  account  in  tht.  Ledger  (see  586) ;  and  having  carried 
forward  the  Merchandise  credit  for  the  entire  month,  we  now  post  the 
total  amount  for  the  month  to  the  credit  of  the  Merchandise  account  in 
the  Ledger.     (See  590.) 


kt  of  the  rcmainingr 
)re  than  S25  to  be 
Notes.  4G5  posted 
)osted  to  G26.    4GS 

erchandise  debit  for 
r  the  month  to  debit 
and  having  carried 
h,  we  now  post  the 
fchandise  account  in 


71» 


90. 


Dr. 


the  illustration. 
Cash. 


Date. 


471. 

1882. 
489.    Dec. 
486. 
487. 
488. 

489. 

489}.- 

490. 


491. 
492. 
493. 
49  L 


49S. 

496. 
497. 
498. 


499. 
600. 


601. 
Cti2. 

603. 
604. 


6CS. 


647. 

648. 

649. 

1888. 
664.    Jan. 


23 
24 

27 
2S 


29 


L. 


472. 


V 

41 
41 

44 

}' 
41 

y 

V 

42 

y 

44 

V 

41 
42 

41 

42 
44 
46 

45 
43 

i' 
45 
42 

V 

45 

I     43 

t; 

41 


(All  these  Items  »re  posted  to  the  Credit  side  of 
the  Ledger.) 


473. 


474. 


To 


Balance  on  hand  (ani't  invested), 

Mdse.  Sales, 

f*  .( 

Bills  Receivable.     Pavm't  on  E.  Uussell's  note, 
U  18  82-80  ds., 
"  "  Diso'ted     E.    Uusaell's    note, 

10-20-8'2-(iOds., 

O.  W.  Bennett.  C'k, 

Mdse.  Sales, 

Bills  Receivable.    Disc'ted    E.    Pii9.«eirs    note, 
ll-lS-82-OOds., 

Mdse.  Sales, 

41  44 

F'rt  and  Exp.  0V\  ret'd  O.  T.  R., 

Md»ie.  Sales, 

P.  H.  Miller.  He  paid  our  st.  d'ft, 

.M(l»e.  Sales, 

BilU  Receivable.     I'ayiu't  on  H.Smith's  note, 

U-14-82— 30  ds.. 
Interest.  On   above   note   (ijl,000)   to 

dato, 
Mdse.  Sales, 

Bills  Receivable.     Disc'tod  Q.W.  Bennett's  note 
12  ;<-s2-90ds., 
On  abuv». 


Intorost. 
C.  \V.  Ucnnett. 
U.  Canicruu. 
Mdse. 

44 

H.  S.  Cole, 
Sum.  Uurto. 


Sales, 


Sixty  cents  on  the  dollar  of 

claim  (#162.50), 
Sales, 


Mdse. 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R'y, 

Krt  and  Exp.         O'c.  ret'd  C.  R.  I.  &  P., 

Mdse.  Sales, 

B.  Goodwill,  Jr., 

1£.  L.  Richardsou,  Att'y.     Coll.  on  W.  Dorman's 

acu't,  I 

Mdse.  Sales, 


Bills  Payable. 


Borrowed  from  W.  T-iele  on 
uoie,  30  ds.— 12-31  62, 


40     To  Mdsob 


ToUl  for  Deo.,  1882, 
Total  cash  rec'd, 


Balance  on  band. 


MlSCKLI.A- 
KBOl'S. 

Or. 


47 


60 

200 
104 


100 

1 

84 

500 
7 

200 

82 
42 

6 

97 

1 

6 
60 

250 


2,53fl 


5. 


00 


10 


Mdsb. 
Or. 


47 


184 
2^5 


213 

2fiO 
174 

140 

135 


209 
107 


183 
49 


114 
167 


187 
152 


6. 


80 

34 


SO 

42 
20 

20 

80 


60 
35 


46 

68 


40 
45 


80 

60 


Total. 


CASH 


UMl. 


Cr. 


ToT.a. 


I. 


4716.    11      47,7. 

1  3,000  1  00 

184  !  SO  ■ 
2i5  I  a* 


213     80 


24 

{H) 

CO 
33 

00 
7tJ 
lit 
00 

40  ' 

I  50 

I  00 
1  55 

06 

00 

00 


200 
174 

140 

135 


42 
20 

20 

80 


200 
107 


60 
35 


183 
49 


46 
b6 


114      40 


167     45 


1S7     80 
152      50 
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■ 

BOOK, 

1 

Cash. 

Cr. 

91. 

1 

Dati. 

L. 

(All  these  items  are  poitted  to  the  Debit  side  ol 

HlSCKLLA- 
XEUL'S. 

Ezriixai. 

1 

F. 

the  Ledger.) 
48a                           481. 

Dr. 

Dr. 

101  XL. 

1 

478. 

1882. 

479. 

48 

3. 

48 

3. 

48 

4. 

I 

606.    Deo. 

1 

By  Exi)en8e.                 Rent  of  Store  tc  T-I  83. 

76 

00 

1 

607. 

Set  HIaiik  I^()ok^  20.40 ;  Sta- 

H 

.  1 

tionery  hill,  7.20. 

33 

60 

I 

608. 

3 

43 

"  Insurance               Policy,  *;,00u,  "  .l".tna,"  1  pr 
cent., 

30 

00 

1 

609. 

42 

"  Interest.                 Din.    on    E.    Russell's   note, 
10-20  82-00  d.M., 

8o 

H 

610. 

4 

40 

"  J.  H.  Oooilwin.      On  acc't, 

10 

00 

I 

511. 

41 
V 

"  Store  imd  0.  Fixt.  New  Counter, 

"  K.\iH,"nsc.                  lnk,"5o.;  I'eni  *l;Era«cr,50c, 

13 

60 

0 

25 

I 

613. 

6 

1 

42 

"  Interest.                  Disi.  on  Kutsell's  note,  U-18— 

00(19., 

1 

00 

1 

H 

513. 

j 

'     i? 

"  S.  A.  Emorson.      On  acc't. 

15 

00 

H 

614. 

■     41 

"  Store  and  O.  Flxt.  New  Desk,  30.00  ,  Chair,  R.OO, 

So 

00 

615. 

7 

1 

"  F'rt  and  Exp.         L.  S.  4  M.  S.,  12.20 ;  O.  T.  R. , 
and».  R.  7.H,                   | 

19 

34 

516. 

1 

1    42 
42 

"  Salaries.                  F.  .Ma.st,  10.00;  tl.  Smlth,3.75. 
J.  Kinsella,  10.00;  M.  W.  Sax-: 
ton,  12.;'Kl, 

13 

75 
50 

1 

817. 

0  I 

*? 

"  Union  Trust  Co.  Sharon.    5  Shares,                     i 

5i-0  1  00 

618. 

10  1 

» 

'•  Expense.                Siirn— "Cioodwin  AKracrscn," 

1         j 

13 

00 

619. 

40 

"  Mdrte.                       40  bu.  Potatoes,  fioo.,               1 

20  1  00  1 

620 

11 

42 

"  F"rtand  Exp.         U.  R.  I.  and  P.,  i'..-.'0;  Dray, 
50c. ;  i:xpro8.s,  1.00. 

7 

70 

B21. 

13  1 

45 

"  Toronto  Tobacco  Co.    Sent  Uft, 

340 

40 

622. 

14 

42 
42 

"  Salaries.                   Kiiisella,  10.00;  Saxton, 12.50, 
Smitli.  3  75;  .Mast.  10.00, 

22 

lij 

60 
75 

623. 

1 

42 

"  Coll.  and  Exdi.      Coll.  Dft  on  Milltr, 

26 

621. 

16  ' 

1 

41 

"  Bills  Payuljle.         Paid  A.-o.   Arltuckle  Bros,  of 
H-l3-!*J-30  ds.,                    ; 

640 

00 

1 

62S. 

1 

42 

"  Coll.  and  Exch.      On  ai)ovo. 

05 

1 

626. 

17 

43 

"  Advertising.            5  .M  Circulars,  4.00  ;  Mail  bill. 

1 

627. 
628. 
629. 
630. 

l-'.OO, 

16 

00 

13  1 

45 

"  Baker  .St  C.\           Paid  D'ft  12-13-S2, 

28U 

00 

■ 

42 

"  Coll.  and  Exch.      on  above. 

30 

20  1 

i 

"  Expense.                 6  tons  Itansre  Coal,  .''i.OO, 

25 

00 

■J2 

41 

'•  Bills  Receivable.     Took  up  in  B'k  lO.   RusssU's 

631. 

note  of  10-20-82— (Ht  ds.. 

200 

00 

41 

"  Bills  Payable.         Sent  U'ft  for  note,  Thurbori 

1 

632. 

Co,,  10-:i2-S;!-00  d.s., 

600 

oo! 

t 

42 

"  Interest.                  On  above  note, 

6 

25  ! 

i 

63J. 

33 

42 

"  Coll.  and  Exch.      On  ah  ivo  d'ft. 

50  i 

1 

634. 

42 

"  F'rt  and  Exp.          Dr.ay,  1.00  ;  C.  .and  N.W.,  3.20, 

4 

•20 

( 

40 

"  Mdse.                       Dis.  Bennett,  tJ4c. ;  Cameron, 

1 

s4c.,                                        , 

1 

43 

1 

635. 

24 

43 

"  F.  P.  Ma><t              On  acc't,                                   | 

12 

ool 

1 

636. 
637. 

40 

"  S.  \.  Eniersnn.       On  ncc't                                     1 

325 

00 

4.'i 

"  Hennau  !<niitb.            " 

5 

00 

41 

"  Store  and  0.  fixt.  Show  C.isD, 

20 

00 

1 

638. 

27 

V 

"  Expense.                2  M  Stateuients,  4.00;  Letter 
and  Bill  Hds,  5.20, 

9 

"0 

539. 

43 

"  Jas.  KinselliL          On  aco'l, 

15 

00 

i 

■     54t'. 

40 

"  J.  H.  Goodwin. 

40 

00 

1 

■     541. 

28 

40 

•'     "           "             Paid  hill  Shoes, 

12 

00 

1 

■     6i2. 

1 

41 

"  Bills  Receivable.    Loaned  J.  lluir^ins  on  note, 

OU  ds  ,  12  27-83,                       1 

100 

00 

i 

■    543. 

29  ' 

41 

"  Bills  Payable.         Paid  on  note  Tavlor's  Safe  and , 

1 

I    544. 

■  546. 

■  646. 

I  m. 

■  SSI. 

i 

Lock  Co.,  12-13  82-3 J  ds., 

50 

00 

J 

30  1 

t^ 

"  J.  K.  Amwby  &  Co.  On  aoc't,                            C'k, 

28 

94 

31 

"  Kxpense.                Gas  bill  0.  and  E., 

5 

40 

40 
42 

"  S.  A.  Emerson.       Gas  liill, 

"  Expense,                Total  for  the  month, 

Totol  cash  paid. 

2 
168 

00 
45 

3,492 

4,263   81 

SI 

7^1_»1. 

■  U2. 

Balance  on  hand, 

S,776 

60 

o  77«     50 

■  US. 

7,263 

81 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CASH  BOOK  'NTRIES  ON  THE 
TWO  PRECEDING  PAGES. 

THE   COLUMNS. 

As  indicated  .at  the  top  of  the  respective  cohimns,  471  and  478  are  the 
*'  Date  "  columns  ;  472  and  471)  are  the  "  L.  F.,"  or  "  Posting  "  columns,  in 
which  to  write  the  Ledger  page  to  which  an  item  is  posted. 

Ex.  475. — This  the  "  Miscellaneous,"  or  "  General"  column,  in  which  is 
entered  all  cash  received  (except  for  cash  sales  of  merchandise), — all  items 
entered  in  this  column  are  credited  to  the  respective  accounts  indicated 
under  473.     (See  13,  43,  and  45.) 

Ex.  470  — This  is  an  extra  column  kept  in  which  to  enter  the  merchan- 
dise cash  sales.  The  object  in  thus  extending  the  cash  sales  into  this 
column  is  to  save  labour  in  posting ;  for  by  so  doing,  it  is  necessary  to 
post  the  Merchandise  cash  sales  only  once  a  month, — crediting  Mdse.  at 
the  end  of  the  month  for  the  total  sales  for  the  month,  as  shown  by  tlie 
total  of  this  column.  (See  547.)  When  the  Cash  Book  is  closed  daily, 
this  column  cannot  be  used, — then  the  cash  sales  items  are  entered  in  the 
**  Miscellaneous "  column,  and  we  are  obliged  to  post  the  same  to  the 
Merchandise  account  daily. 

Ex.  477. — This  is  the  "  footing,"  or  "  total "  column,  into  which  is  ex- 
tended the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  in  the  morning,  and  the  total  received 
during  the  day,  at  night.     (See  485  and  548.) 

Ex.  482. — This  is  the  "  Miscellaneous,"  or  "  General "  column,  in  which 
is  entered  all  cash  iiaid  out  (except  for  items  belonging  to  the  Expense 
account), — all  items  entered  in  this  column  arc  debited  to  the  respective 
accounts  indicated  under  480.     (See  13,  44,  and  4G.) 

Ex.  483. — This  is  an  extra  column  kept,  in  which  to  extend  all  items 
to  be  debited  to  the  Expense  account.  This  is  kept  for  tiie  .same  reason 
that  any  extra  column  is  kept — to  save  labour  in  posting, — the  total  of 
this  column  being  posted  to  the  debit  of  the  Expense  account  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  (See  550.)  When  the  Cash  Book  is  closed  daily,  it  is 
scarcely  advisable  to  keep  this  extra  column,  as  there  are  seldom  enough 
entries  to  the  Expense  account  to  pay  for  keeping  it, — the  Expense  items 
are  then  entered  in  the  column  with  the  miscellaneous  items,  and  posted 
daily  to  the  Expense  account. 

Ex.  484. — This  is  the  credit  "  footing  "  or  "  total "  column,  into  whicli 
is  extended,  every  night,  the  total  amount  of  cash  paid  out  during  the 
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day,  anl  the  balance  of  cash  remaining  on  hand  at  night.  (See  551 
and  552.) 

Kx.  473  and  474. — When  we  receiv^e  cash,  wo  write  the  name  of  the 
account  we  are  going  to  credit  for  that  amount  under  47.S,  and  if  any 
explanation  be  required,  we  write  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible  under 
474. 

Ex.  480  and  481. — Wlien  we  pay  ouii  ca.sh,  we  write  the  name  of  the 
account  we  are  going  to  debit  for  that  amount  under  480 ;  and  if  ai.y 
explanation  be  reiiuircil,  we  write  it  in  as  few  words  as  pos.sible  under 
481. 

THE    ENTRIES. — DEBIT   SIDE, 

YjX.  485. — When  the  Cash  Book  is  closed  daily,  we  bring  down  on  the 
debit  side,  each  morning,  the  an.ount  of  cash  on  liand  for  the  beginning  of 
the  day's  business  in  the  ma;:ner  here  illustrated,  always  extending  the 
amount  into  the  outer  column. 

Ex.  480  and  487. — No  entry  is  made  of  the  cash  .sales  in  the  Cash  Book 
until  the  close  of  the  day,  and  then  Merchandise  is  credited  for  the  total 
sales  of  the  day  in  one  entry,  as  here  shown.  When  an  extra  column  is 
kept,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  check  in  the  "  L.  F."  column  opjiosite  all 
items  for  that  column,  so  as  to  leave  no  blank  lines  whereby  the  eye 
might  be  confused  in  posting.  « 

Ex.  488. — Rus.sell  pays  us  S50  on  his  30-day.s'  note  of  Nov.  18th,  which 
amount  we  endorse  on  the  note.     (See  109.)     Posted  to  G18. 

Ex.  489. — If  we  are  in  need  of  money,  we  take  a  note  to  the  bank  and 
get  it  discounted, — the  entry  is  then  made  in  this  manner.  This  note  is 
made  without  interest,  so  the  bank  deducts  85  cents  (see  509)  and  hands 
us  the  balance,  or  gives  us  credit  in  our  bank  book,  for  the  same.  They 
fleduct  the  discount  at  a  certain  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  time  the  note 
has  yet  to  run  before  due — in  this  case  8  per  cent,  for  19  days.  We  must 
in  all  such  cases  ci'edit  Bills  Receivable  for  the  full  face  of  the  note,  and 
debit  Interest  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cash  Book  for  the  discount. 
(See  110,  125,  140,  and  153.)     4cS9  posted  to  019. 

Ex.  489 J. — Bennett  gives  us  a  check  on  the  bank  as  part  payment  for 
Ms  account.     (See  109,  80,  and  81.)     Posted  to  095. 

Ex.  490  and  512.— Same  as  489  and  509.     Posted  to  020. 

Ex.  491.— The  G.  T.  R.  and  H.  R.  Ry.  Co.  return  this  amount  of  over- 
charge on  a  freight  bill  of  recent  date.  As  we  made  no  charge  on  the 
Journal  at  the  time  we  claimed  this  overcharge,  we  now  credit  it  to  Freight 
and  Express.     (See  206.)     Posted  to  650. 
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Ex.  402. — On  the  Gtli  in.stcarit  wo  draw  on  Miller  at  .si<fht,  through  our 
hank,  for  the  amount  of  his  account.  Our  bank  thi.s  day  advises  us  that 
the  draft  is  paid,  and  enters  in  our  hank  book  the  amount  to  our  credit. 
We  now  add  this  to  the  amount  we  have  on  deposit  in  the  bank  on  the 
stub  of  our  check-book,  which  is  the  same  in  effect  as  making  a  deposit  of 
that  amount.     (See  170,  74,  and  148.)     Tosted  to  703. 

Ex.  493  and  4!)4. — The  note  whicli  Smith  gave  to  Emerson  on  Nov. 
14th,  at  30  days,  for  .Sl.OOO,  and  was  by  Emerson  endur.sed  over  to  the 
firm  on  Dec.  1st,  is  now  due.  Smith  is  unable  to  pay  more  than  .^^oOO 
and  the  interest  accrued  to  date — §7.33 ;  ho  tlierefore  wishes  to  renew 
the  remaining  $.300  for  15  days.  He  pays  S-)07.33  cash,  which  is  entered 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  493  and  494,  and  then  writes  a  new  note  for 
^'SOO  at  15  days,  gets  the  same  person  ho  had  on  the  old  note  to  ondorso 
for  him,  and  hands  this  note  to  us  ;  we  then  surrender  the  old  note.  No 
entry  need  be  made  for  the  new  note  ;  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  books  as  .so  much  still  remaining  unpaid  on  the  old  note, — the  only 
record  of  the  renewal  being  made  in  the  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Pay- 
able Book.  [See  124  and  153.)  Posted  to  G22  and  GG5.  The  object 
in  taking  a  new  note  instead  of  endorsing  the  payment  on  the  back  and 
holding  the  old  note,  is  in  order  that  wo  may  use  the  new,  to  get  it  dis- 
counted if  we  wish. 

Ex.  495  and  4^6. — This  note  is  made  with  interest,  and  as  the  rate  per 
cent,  is  satisfactory  to  the  bank,  instead  of  deducting  a  discount,  they 
allow  us  for  the  interest  which  has  already  accrued  on  the  note  to  date, 
and  give  us  credit  for  the  face  of  the  note — §200 — and  this  accrued  inte- 
rest— 70  cents.  The  interest  is  in  this  case  calculated  from  the  date  of 
the  note  to  the  time  it  is  discounted, — from  Dec.  3rd  to  Dec.  20th — 17 
days.     (See  125.)     Posted  to  623  and  GGC. 

Ex.  497,  '198,  and  534. — We  sold  Bennett  and  Cameron  goods  on  Dec. 
17th  and  21st,  on  terms  GO  days,  or  2  per  cent,  off  for  cash  within  G  days, 
On  Dec.  23rd,  they  deduct  2  per  cent,  from  their  bills,  and  pay  us  the 
balance.  We  give  them  credit  for  the  full  amount  of  the  bills,  and  debit 
Merchandise  on  the  opposite  page.  (See  534  and  74.)  497  and  498 
posted  to  G99  and  746. 

Ex.  499. — Cole  pays  us  the  amount  due,  and,  as  his  is  a  petty  account, 
it  is  treated  in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  327.     Posted  to  744. 

Ex.  500. — This  is  the  amount  we  received  from  Hurto  when  we  com- 
promised with  him  for  a  full  settlement  at  GO  cents  on  the  dollar,  (See 
450,  451.)     Posted  to  689. 
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Ex,  501. — They  pay  the  amount  of  our  claim  ai,'ainst  them.  (See 
393-3})4.)     Postc.l  to  743. 

Kx.  r)02.— Same  a.s  491.     Posted  to  GoO. 

Ex.  503.— Same  a.s  491).     Posted  to  745, 

FiX.  504. — Our  attorney  makes  a  collection  on  Dorman'.s  account,  and 
hands  the  same  over  to  as.     (See  2()3.)     Posted  to  G80. 

Kx.  505. — When  we  borrow  money,  and  immediately  give  our  note  for 
the  same,  the  entry  is  made  in  the  manner  here  illustrated.  Posted  to 
642. 

CREDIT   SIDE. 

Ex.  50G. — We  give  our  landlord  a  check  for  tlie  month'.s  rent  of  our 
store.  A  "  Rent "  account  is  .sometimes  ke[)t,  so  as  to  show  how  much 
has  been  expended  during  the  year  for  rent ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  carried 
into  the  Expense  account.  (See  190  and  194.)  All  items  we  wish  charged 
to  the  Expon.se  account  we  extend  into  the  "  Expense  Dr."  column,  and 
at  the  entl  of  the  month  post  the  total  for  the  month  in  one  entry.  (See 
Ex.  483.) 

Ex.  507. — We  buy  a  set  of  blank  books,  some  letter  paper,  envelopes, 
etc. 

Ex.  508. — Wo  procure  §3,000  insurance  on  our  stock  of  goods  and  fix- 
tures in  the  /Etna  Insurance  Co.,  and  pay  1  per  cent,  premium  on  the 
policy.     (See  187  and  188.)     Posted  to  656. 
Ea.  509.— See  Ex.  488.     Posted  to  660. 

Ex.  510. — Goodwin  draws  §10  for  his  private  u,se.  (See  57.)  Posted 
to  571.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  "  Private  account "  after  this  name,  as 
it  is  so  understood. 

Ex.  511. — We  have  a  new  counter  made,  and  pay  cash  therefor.     (See 
93.)    Posted  to  593. 
Ex.  512.— See  Ex.  490.     Posted  to  661. 

Ex.  513. — Emerson  draws  §15  for  his  private  use.  (Same  as  510.) 
Posted  to  576. 

Ex.  514. — We  buy  a  new  de.sk  and  chair  for  our  office  use.  Posted  to 
594. 

Ex.  515. — We  pay  these  freight  bills.  There  is  an  overcharge  on  each, 
—the  overcharge  on  the  former  we  charge  on  the  Journal  (see  393) ;  or. 
the  latter  we  simply  make  a  memorandum  of  the  claim,  as  we  are  not  ce?- 
tain  whether  or  not  it  will  be  allowed.  It  is,  however,  paid  on  the  10th 
inst.    (See  491.)     Posted  to  649. 
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Ex.  51G. — It  is  the  end  of  the  week,  and  wo  pay  our  employe's  the 
amount  duo  to  each.     (See  latter  part  of  paragraph  3.SG.)     Posted  to  G52, 

Ex.  517. — We  purchase  five  bank  shares  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  slock. 
Wo  buy  these  hecauso  wo  have  money  to  spare,  and  th.ink  it  a  good  in- 
vestment as  this  bank  declares  a  .semi-annual  divi<lend  to  its  shareholder, 
the  per  cent,  of  which  amounts  to  more  than  our  money  would  bring  if 
j)ut  out  on  interest.  When  we  receive  ca.sh  on  a  dividend  we  open  a 
"  Union  Trust  Co.  Dividend"  account,  and  credit  that  account  for  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  ;  which  "  Dividend"  accnunt  is  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  the  amount  carried  to  the  Loss  &  Gain  account  as  a  Gain. 
Posted  to  G7G. 

Ex.  518. — We  have  a  sign  made  to  put  up  over  our  door.  Some  book- 
keepers erroneously  charge  this  to  Stoi'o  Fixtures  account.  Nothing 
.should  be  charged  to  Store  Fixtures  account  except  such  articles  as  would 
be  of  value  to  others. 

Ex.  519. — We  buy  potatoes  from  a  farmer  and  pay  cash  therefor. 
Everything  we  buy  for  the  purpose  of  selling  again,  we  debit  to  Merchan- 
dise account.     Posted  to  585,  i 

Ex.  520. — We  pay  for  freight  and  drayage,  also  for  express  on  a  box  of 
goods.  (Sec  205.)  A  separate  account  is  sometimes  kept  for  ])rayagc, 
but  in  this  set  it  is  carried  into  tlie  Freiglit  and  Express  account.  Posted 
to  G49. 

Ex.  521. — We  go  to  the  bank  and  buy  a  draft  (bank  draft)  on  New 
York  and  send  it  to  the  Toronto  Tobacco  Co.     (See  179.)     Posted  to  747. 

Ex.  522.— Same  as  51G.  (See  201  and  203.)  Posted  to  GoU  In  a 
store  where  there  are  but  few  employds  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the 
initials  when  making  the  entry. 

Ex.  523. — The  bank  charges  us  25  cents  for  collecting  our  sight  draft 
on  F.  H.  Miller.     (See  492  and  209.)     Posted  to  GG9. 

Ex.  524  and  525. — The  time  draft  which  Arbuckle  Bros,  drew  on  Good- 
win Nov.  13th,  and  was  by  him  accepted,  is  now  due,  and  is  sent  by  them 
through  the  bank  for  collection.  The  bank  jiresents  it  to  us  for  payment, 
and  we  pay  it,  together  with  65  cents  exchange  and  collection  charges. 
(See  3G1  and  134.)     Posted  to  G29  and  070. 

Ex.  526. — W^e  pay  for  circulars,  and  for  advertisement  in  Jl/aiV,— de- 
siring to  know  how  much  is  expended  during  the  year  for  advertising,  we 
keep  an  Advertising  account  and  charge  the  amount  to  that  account. 
Posted  to  674.  I 

Ex.  527  and  528.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  draw  on  us  "at  sight," 
on  Dec.  13th,  for  the  amount  of  their  account,  the  draft  reaches  us  on  the 
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1.5th,  is  "accepted,"  and  after  throe  day.s  of  grace  is  now  duo.  We  pay  it, 
together  with  30  cents  exchange.  (See  180  and  IW.)  Po.sted  to  752  and 
G71. 

Ex.  529. — We  buy  coal  for  our  own  use  in  the  store,  and  as  wo  keep 
no  Fuel  account,  the  amount  is  charged  to  Expense.     (See  189  and  194.) 

Ex.  530. — Russell's  note,  dated  Oct.  2()th,  at  00  days,  is  now  duo  and 
ho  is  unable  to  pay  it.  We  discounted  it  in  the  bank  on  the  3rd  inst. 
(see  489),  and  we  are  now  obliged  to  take  it  up.  This  note  was  made 
without  interest ;  if  it  had  been  made  with  interest,  we  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  bank  the  face  of  the  note  plus  the  interest;  we  would  then 
debit  Bills  receivable  for  the  face  of  the  note  and  Intere.st  for  the  amount 
of  accrued  interest.     (See  120.)     Posted  to  612. 

Ex.  531,  532  and  533. — The  note  Goodwin  gave  to  Thurbur  &  Co., 
dated  Oct.  22n(l,  at  GO  days,  will  be  due  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  as  it  is 
made  payable  at  their  office  in  New  York,  we  this  day  buy  a  bank  draft 
for  §505.25,  for  the  face  of  the  note  and  intci'est,  (the  note  was  made  with 
intered,)  and  send  it  to  them  so  it  will  reach  them  on  the  day  the  note  is 
due.  Wo  pay  exchange  on  the  di-aft,  50  cents.  (See  362,  134,  144  and 
200.)     Posted  to  ()30,  662  and  672. 

Ex  534.— See  Ex.  497  and  498.     Posted  to  585. 

Ex.  535,  537  and  539. — These  employds  draw  money  on  their  accounts. 
(See  204  and  latter  part  of  paragraph  337.)     Posted  to  680,  682  and  678. 

Ex.  536  and  540. — Emerson  and  Goodwin  draw  money  for  their  pri\  ^,te 
use.    Posted  to  580  and  572. 

Ex.  541. — Goodwin  instructs  the  book-keeper  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
which  the  shoemaker  brings  in  with  a  bill  for  same.  The  shoes  are  for 
Goodwin's  private  use,  therefore  the  amount  is  charged  to  his  account. 
Posted  to  573. 

Ex.  542. — We  loan  J.  Huggins,  on  h\?  note  at  60  days,  with  interest  at 
8  per  cent.,  8100.     (See  108.)     Posted  to  C16. 

Ex.  543. — We  make  a  payment  of  850  on  the  note  we  gave  to  the  H. 
S.  .^'  L.  Co.  We  debit  Bills  Payable  for  the  amount  of  that  payment, 
which  amount  is  by  them  endorsed  on  the  note.    (See  134.)    Posted  to  631. 

Ex.  544. — We  give  Armsby  a  check  on  our  bank  for  the  balance  of  his 
account.     (See  179.)     Posted  to  765. 

Ey..  546. — We  pay  for  Emerson  his  private  gas  bill.     Posted  to  581. 

CLOSING  THE  CASH    BOOK. 

Ex.  547. — It  is  now  the  end  of  the  month,  and  we  wish  to  clo.se  or  bal- 
ance the  Cash  Book.     First— Find  the  total  of  the  "  Mdse.  Cr."  column, 
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then  bring  that  total  into  the  "  Miscellaneous  Cr."  column,  which  amount 
is  the  total  sales  for  the  month, 

Ex.  548. — Second, — Find  the  total  of  the  "Miscellaneous  Cr."  cohnnii, 
(including  the  Mdso.  Cr.  amount)  the  amount  of  which  is  the  total  cask 
received  during  the  month,  and  this  amount  is  then  extended  into  the 
"  Total"  column. 

Ex.  549. — Tlt'ird. — Ad<l  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  $8,000,  and  the  total  received  which  gives  the  total  Qish  debit. 

Ex.  550. — Fourth. — Find  the  total  of  the  •'  Expense  Dr."  column  and 
brine:  the  total  into  the  "  Miscellaneous  Dr."  column. 

Ex.  551. — Fifth. — Find  the  total  of  the  "  Miscellaneous  Dr."  column, 
which  amount  is  the  total  cash  paid  out  during  the  month,  or  total  Cc.s/t 
credit. 

Ex.  552. — Sixth. — Find  the  difference  between  the  total  Cash  credit 
(551),  and  the  total  Cash  debit  (549),  which  difference  is  the  balance  of 
cash  remaining  on  hand.  Now  write,  in  red  ink,  "  Balance  on  hand " 
and  extend  the  amount  into  the  "  Total "  column  under  the  total  amount 
paid  out. 

Ex.  553. — Seventh. — Add  the  total  paid  (551),  and  the  balance  now  on 
hand  (552),  and  place  the  total  below  (553),  which  total  should  just  agree 
with  the  total  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cash  Book. 

Ruling. — The  red  lines  should  first  be  ruled  in  the  manner  here  illus- 
trated. The  double  red  lines  should  always  extend  across  both  pages  on 
the  same  line ;  therefore  we  always  rule  first  the  page  that  extends  the 
lowest  dowm,  then  rule  the  opposite  page  to  correspond. 

Ex.  554. — After  the  Cash  Book  has  thus  been  balanced,  we  bring  down 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  book  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  for  the  beginning 
of  the  new  month.  We  then  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding month.     547  posted  to  589.     550  posted  to  G45. 

Remarks. — When  there  are  a  great  many  entries  in  the  Cash  Book 
every  day,  it  is  advisable  to  balance  it  daily ;  then  the  extra  columns, 
"  Mdse.  Cr."  and  "  Expense  Dr."  could  not  be  used.  When  they  are  not 
used,  there  are  but  two  money  columns  on  each  side  of  the  Cash  Book — 
in  reality,  a  common  Journal  ruling.  The  items  that  are  here  entereil 
in  the  extra  colums  w^ould  then  be  entered  in  the  inner,  or  general 
column,  and  the  book  would  be  otherwise  treated  the  same  as  thougli 
these  columns  were  here  stricken  out — the  Mdse.  and  Expense  items 
bein<Tf  posted  to  their  respective  accounts  the  same  as  the  other  items. 
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THE   COLUMNS. 

Ex.  555  and  559. — Tlicse  are  the  date  columns.  Tlie  dates  entered 
herein  are  taken  from  the  Journal  and  Ca,sh  Book,  or  whatever  books  we 
post  from. 

Ex.  550  and  5G(\ — These  are  the  "  explanation  columns  "  referred  to  in 
828  and  824. 

Ex.  557  and  501. — The.se  are  the  colunm.s  in  which  we  indicate  the. 
Journal  or  Cash  Book  pages  from  which  a  transaction  is  posted  or  trans- 
ferred. By  thus  entering  on  an  account  the  Jouinal  or  Cash  Book  page 
upon  which  a  transaction  may  be  found  recorded  in  detail,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  write  any  explanations  on  this  book,  oxceptiTig  the  few  instances 
that  will  be  noticed  on  the  accounts  herein. 

Ex.  558  and  5G2. — The.se  are  the  debit  and  credit  money  columns. 

Now  read  Par.  15  to  19  ,  also  821  to  830. 

THE  ACCOUNTS. 

Ex.  5()8  to  570. — See  49  to  5G.  (This  set  of  books  is  closed  according  to 
Closing  No.  1.)  It  will  be  seen  that  Goodvin  has  a  net  private  gain^ 
while  Emerson  has  a  net  private  loss :  thus  illustrating  to  the  student  the 
different  ways  of  treating  the  Stock  accounts  in  such  cases. 

Ex.  571  to  588. — See  57  to  (55.  It  will  be  seen  in  575  and  582  that 
each  of  the  partners  is  credited  with  ccjual  .shares  of  the  net  business  gain. 
Goodwin  has  drawn  less  (571,  2  and  8)  for  his  private  use  than  his  net 
business  gains  amounted  to,  therefore  he  has  a  net  private  gain  (See  02). 
It  does  not  matter  whether  or  not  a  salary  is  allowed — the  account  is 
t  -eated  the  same,  as  will  be  .seen  in  this  case  where  none  is  allowed, 
Emer.son  has  drawn  more  for  his  private  use  than  his  net  business  gain 
amounted  to,  therefore  his  is  aiict  itvivate  loss.     (See  03.) 

Ex.  584  to  59K— See  00  to  74. 

Ex.  591  to  000.— See  92  to  90. 

Ex.  001  to  028.— See  322.     In  business  colleges  001  is  the  style  of   , 
ruling  that  is  used  under  the   Ledger  heading.s.     Some  book-keepers  also 
use  this  ;  but  if  any  ruling  is  u.sed  the  style  under  "  Bills  Payable  (028)  is 
recommended,  as  it  reipiires  less  time  to  rule  it  and  is  not  so   "fussy." 
These  rulings  are  used  here  simply  to  show  the  different  styles. 

Ex.  002  to  G27.— See  107  to  128.  Some  book-keepers  do  not  insert  the 
two  ciphers  in  the  "  cents"  column  in  their  books  when  there  are  no  cents 
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but  leave  the  column  blank  as  has  been  done  in  this  Bills  Receivable  ac- 
count. When  an  item  is  posted  to  this  account,  do  not  write  in  that 
formal  business -coll  ej^e  way  "To  Ed.  Russell"  when  a  note  is  received,  or 
"  By  Cash"  when  it  is  paid  ;  but  simply  write  as  in  (!02  and  G18  the  person's 
surname  (Russell),  the  month  in  which  the  note  is  dated,  (11th  or  Nov.) 
the  number  of  days  up(m  which  it  is  drawn  (80),  the  page  (()2),  anci  the 
amount  (S:iO()).  And  when  a  payment  is  made  on  this  note,  write  on 
the  codit  side  of  the  account  when  the  item  is  posted,  the  name,  month, 
days,  page  and  amount,  the  same  as  on  the  debit  side — adding  after  the 
days  "P.,"  "  D."  or  "  R.,"  so  that  we  may  know  whether  "Payment," 
"Discounted,"  or  "  Renewed."  This  is  all  done  simply  for  checking  pur- 
poses, in  case  that  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  account 
should  not  agree  with  the  total  value  of  the  notes  we  actually  have  on 
hand.     (See  128.)     For  explanation  of  626,  see  271. 

Ex.  629  to  643. — See  129  to  140.  The  explanation  columns  are  treated 
in  this  account  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  they 
are  treated  in  the  Bills  Receivable  account, — the  names,  etc.,  being  entered 
simply  for  checking  purposes.  (See  139.)  It  is  not  neccessary  to  ditto  the 
month  in  the  explanation  column  but  to  allow  it  to  stand  until  changed 
as  in  635  to  641.  The  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable  accounts  are 
usually  balanced  in  the  manner  here  illustrated  only  when  the  page  is  full 
and  we  wish  to  transfer  the  account  to  a  new  page,  excepting  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  at  which  time  it  is  customary  to  close  them  and  bring  down 
the  balances  in  this  manner.     (See  308.) 

Ex.  644  to  648.— See  189  to  197. 

Ex.  649  to  651.— See  205  to  208. 

Ex.  G52  to  655.— See  201  to  204. 

Ex.  656  to  659.— See  187  and  188. 

Ex.  660  to  668.— See  144  to  154. 

Ex.  669  to  673.— See  209  to  212. 

Ex.  674  and  675. — See  Ex.  526  in  Cash  Book.  When  we  close  an 
account  upon  which  there  is  but  one  item,  as  in  this  case,  the  closing  lines 
are  ruled  in  the  manner  shown  under  this  account. 

Ex.  676. — See  Ex.  517  in  Cash  Book.  These  bank  shares  are  by  us 
considered  worth  now,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  just  what  they  cost,  and  as 
we  have  them  on  hand  in  our  safe  we  call  them  a  Resource,  therefore 
allow  the  account  to  stand  untouched.     (See  18.) 

Ex.  677  to  683. — These  are  accounts  with  our  employes,  and  the  balan- 
ces, S25,  $5,  $8,  and  $2.50,  are  the  amounts  that  are  still  due  them  for 
their  services,  which  they  have  not  yet  drawn, — therefore  Liabilities  to 
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us,  the  same  as  any  other  personal  accounts  we  owe.  It  is  customary  to 
write  on  each  account,  in  the  manner  hero  indicated,  the  salary  paid  to 
each.     (See  latter  part  of  parafji-aph  ;)37.) 

Ex.  084  to  G87.— See  2(52  to  2(i4. 

Ex.  088  to  740.— See  104  to  I7.S  ;  also  327. 

Ex.  6!)4  and  701. — The  small  figures  in  the  money  columns  under  the 
amounts  throughout  this  Ledger  are  the  footings  of  those  columns;  and  in 
the  explanation  columns,  are  the  balances  that  existed  on  the  accounts 
before  the  books  were  closed  ;  consequently  are  the  balances  that  are 
taken  in  the  first  Trial  Balance.  (See  808.)  Tiie.se  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  lead-pencil  figures  referred  to  in  302. 

Ex.  747  to  783.— See  174  to  183. 

Ex.  784  to  788.— See  20o  to  274. 

Ex.  789  to  803.— See  275  to  308. 

Ex.  801  to  805. — The.se  are  the  "  Closing  Lines"  referred  to  throughout 
"  The  Foundation." 


806.  Inventory  ok  Goodwin  and  Emerson's  Merchandise,  Store 
AND  Office  Fixtures,  et<j.,  etc., — Taken  this  1st  day  of  Jan.,  1883. 


Mcrchaiiclise, 

\ 

$2212 

40 

store  and  Office  Fixtii  «s, 

338 

00 

Expense  (Coa'), 

15 

00 

Insurance  (Unpxi)iretl  Premium), 

27 

50 

807.  When  an  inventdry  is  taken,  it  is  usually  made  in  a  book  ruled 
in  the  common  Journal  fcrm  as  above  illustrated ;  and  for  the  Merchan- 
dise, of  course  each  itenvcf  goods  we  have  in  the  store  is  extended  into 
the  inner  column  separately ;  then  the  grand  total  is  finally  extended  into 
the  outer  column.  The  same  also  with  the  Store  and  Ofiice  Fixtures,  as 
well  as  anything  else  we  may  have  of  value  on  hand  belonging  to  other 
accounts. 


uu 
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808.  T.    iL  Balance,  Taken  Dec.  31.st,  1882. 


Cwh  nook, 

8776 
02 

60 

360O 

S&O 

62 

360O 

1427 

26 

1002 

04 

852 

60 

e 

52 

1440 

02 

26 

188 

45 

5 

28 

45 

8 

145 

2 

60 

80 

844 

1 

70  ! 

IJO 

16 

37 

65 

600 

1   «1 

i; 

126 

2 

02 

67 

12 

0 

00 

4 

20 

3 

10 

148 

46 

8071 

88 

8071 

85 

809.  The  above  is  the  "  figure  "  Trial  Balance  referred  to  in  300  and 
301.  When  we  have  a  great  many  accounts,  we  may  rule  extra  columns 
on  the  page  of  the  Trial  Balance  book,  so  as  to  have  nothing  but  debit  and 
credit  money  columns  on  the  book ;  but  this  is  done  simply  to  economize 
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810.  TWAL  Balance.— Taken  Jan.  1st.  1883. 


,n-ed  to  in  300  ami 
^  rule  extra  columns 
Ithing  but  debit  and 
limply  to  economise 


1 

43 

II.  L,  ItlcliardHiin,  llurrbter, 

125 

44   QaorKO  W.  Ilonnvtt, 

2 

OS 

45 

T.  W.  Koone, 
R.  N.  lUick, 

67 
0 

12 
CO 

1 

1 

Ado1i>li  Pi|)cr, 

4 

20 

H.  M.  Uickinsion, 

3 

10 

43 

M.  W.  Saxton. 
James  KiiiHolla, 
Frank  P.  :kUHt, 
ilermaii  Sniilli, 

25 
5 
8 
2 

50 

45 

Sam'l  Clippies  &  Co., 

341 

46 

B.  T.  IlftbbiU, 

Geo.  W.  norland  A  Co., 

120 
3T 

05 

Spraguc,  Warner  &  Co., 

Totkl  Pers  nal  Accounts  cwing  ii8,                                       ' 

04  1 

01 

17 

201 

6J3 

32 

"           "            "        we  owe. 

00 

Cash, 

3776 

60 

40 

Merchandise,                                                                                     ' 

2212 

40 

41 

Store  and  Otfice  Fixtures, 
Bills  Receivable, 
Bills  Payable, 

888 
1440 

03 

1062 

01 

42 

E.xpense  (Fuel), 

1.') 

Insurance  (Unexpired), 

27     50 

43 

Union  Trust  Co.  (Shares), 

500 

40 

J.  H.  Goodwin— Present  Worth, 

3671 

31 

8.  A.  Emerson-       "          " 

1 

32^2 

7i> 

sS19     46 

1 

fSlO 

46 

811.  This  k  the  Trial  Balance  with  the  name.i  of  the  accounts,  refeiTeJ 
to  in  301.  This  kind  of  a  Trial  Balance  is  a  sufficient "  Balance  Sheet"  (see 
latter  part  of  paragraph  303)  to  satisfy  any  business  man  ;  but  as  such  a 
Trial  Balance  is  required  only  once  a  year,  the  bool-' -keeper  can  well  af- 
ford to  spare  time  enough  to  make  out  for  the  firm  a  "  Yearly  Statement  " 
in  the  manner  hereafter  illustrated,  which  cannot  help  but  prove  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  plain  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  (See  812  to  818.) 
In  taking  the  above  Trial  Balance,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  personal  ac- 
counts from  the  Ledger  are  first  taken,  then  the  cash  balance  from  the 
Cash  Book,  then  the  remaining  accounts  in  the  Ledger, — last  of  all  the 
partners'  Stock  accounts.  (See  296,  297  and  298.)  After  the  Trial  Bal- 
ance has  been  taken  the  Yearly  Statement  is  then  made,  the  items  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  Trial  Balance  for  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  (see 
812),  and  from  the  Loss  &  Gain  account  in  the  Ledger  for  the  Losses  and 
Gains.  (See  813.)  The  Partners'  Individual  Statements  are  made  from 
the  Stock  and  Private  accounts  of  each  of  the  partners.     (See  814.) 
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812.    Yearli'  Statement— Goodwin  &  Emeuson— Jan.  1st,  1883. 


Abmktb, 
Personal  Accounts  owing  iis, 
Hills  i{eceiv!vt)lo— Notes  on  hund, 
Cash  on  hand, 

Merohanilise  on  li.md  (per  irviMtury), 
Store  and  oftice  Fixuires  on  hand  (pur  invontorj), 
Co.  '■  on  hand, 
hisi.ranci'  (Unexpired), 
Union  Trust  Co.  (Shares), 

LlABlLlTIKS. 

Personal  Accounts  we  owe, 
Hills  Payable— Noteg  we  owe, 

Present  Worth  of  Firm,  .lan'y  l.st,  1383, 


!0l 

04  1 

Uli 

02 

3776 

£0 

2^1^ 

40 

338 

15 

27 

50 

500 

j 

613 

32 

1C62 

04 

"• 

46 

«S51 

10 

851U 

b&19 

46 

(See  810.) 

813.      Yearly  Statement,  continued — Goodwin  &  Emeeson,- 

Jan.  1st,  1883. 


Merchandise, 
Interest, 


Gai.vs. 


Losses. 


Store  and  Office  Fixtures, 

Expense, 

Freiitht  and  Express, 

Salaries, 

Insurance, 

Collection  and  Exchange, 

Advertising, 

Lott  Accounts  and  Notss, 

Net  Gain  for  Firm,  Jan'y  1st,  1883, 


785 

15 

6 

52 

14 

50 

173 

45 

28 

45 

US 

00 

2 

50 

1 

70 

16 

00 

143 

45 

260 

02 

791 

791 

67 

07 

(See  789  to  800.) 

814.    Partners'  Individual  Statements, — Jan.  1st,  1883. 


J,  H.  Goodwin. 
Not  Worth,  Dec.  Ist,  18S2, 
One  half  Net  Gain,  Jan.  1st,  1883, 
Less  amount  drawn  for  private  use— per  private  account, 

Net  Private  Gain, 

Present  Woith,  Jan.  Ist^  1883, 

133 

62 

31  ! 

00 

3500 
71 

00 

31 
:ii 

3571 

(See  5G3  to  56G  and  571  to  575.) 

S.   a.    E.MKIISON. 

Net  Worth,  Dnc.  1st,  1882, 

Amount  drawn  for  private  use— per  private  account, 

One-half  Net  Gain,  Jan.  1st,  1883, 

Net  Private  Loss, 

Present  Worth,  Jan.  1st,  1883, 

350 
133 

52 
31 

8500 
217 

00 
21 

3282 

79 

(See  5G7  to  570  and  57G  to  583.) 


an.  1st,  1883. 


•:oi  04 

3770  W  , 
2212  1  40  ,i 
338 

15  , 
2?  1  50 

500 


1  8610 


613  32 
ino-2  04 

0S54   10 


&  EMtRSON,— 


785  1  15 

6  i  52 


U   50 

173   45 

28  45 

145   00 

2   60 

70 

16  1  00 

143  \  *^  ., 

200  02  1      J . 


791  67 


791  07 


1883 
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l?8l. 

1 

1882.       ' 

18S3. 

1S84. 

18-15 

1886. 

1      1887. 

January, 

February, 

-March, 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 



Total  for  the 

year, 

816.  In  order  to  present  to  the  firm,  in  a  compact  form,  a  statement  of 
the  monthly  sales,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sales  for  one  month  or  year  may 
be  compared  with  the  sales  of  another,  the  above  form  is  recommend('d. 
This  form  is  continned  in  length  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  in 
width  for  as  many  years  as  there  can  be  money  columns  made  on  the 
page  ;  or  if  begun  on  the  left  hand  page  of  the  bock,  it  may  be  extended 
across  both  pages.  When  this  statement  is  made,  the  total  sales  (cfusli  and 
on  account)  are,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  here  recorded.  A  statement  of 
the  firm's  Expenses  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner;  but  this  requires 
more  labour,  as  it  necessitates  the  making,  fir.st,  of  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  expenses. 

817.  PuopoRTioN  OF  Gains  to  Sales. 


Proportion  of  Gross  Gaui  to  Sales,  25.8  pr  cent. 
I'roportiui.  of  Met  Gain  to  Sales, 


1S84. 


18.5. 


18  0. 


ISbT. 


818.  The  foregoing  is  a  statement  easily  made,  and  proves  one  of  great 
importan  -e  and  satisfaction  to  the  business  man  ;  since  he  can  tlifi-efrom 
compare  ne  year  with  another,  the  proportion  of  the  gro.ss  and  of  the 
net  gain  to  the  .sales.  This  statement  is  made  only  at  the  end  of  the  year 
after  the  books  have  been  closed.  The  proportion  of  the  yrosn  gn'ui  \h 
then  found  by  adding  two  ciphers  to  the  gain  on  Merchandise,  and  divid- 
ing this  amount  by  the  total  Merchandise  sales  for  the  year — wliicli  in  this 
set  of  books  would  be  as  follows:  .S.OiS.lS)  78,41.5.00  (io^,y  per  cent. 
(See  587  and  amount  in  small  figures  under  590.)  The  proportion  of  the 
ad  ^ai?i  is  then  found  by  adding  two  ciphers  to  the  net  business  gain 
(found  on  the  Loss  &  Gain  account)  and  dividing  that  amount  by  the  to- 
tal Merchandise  sales  for  the  year, — which  in  this  set  is  as  foi;ows  :  304318) 
2GG02OO  (8/o"o  per  cent.     (See  797,798  and  amount  under  590.) 
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819.  Onjanizat'ion. — When  a  stock  company  is  orjfanized,  it  is  done 
by  several  persons  coming  together  and  making  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  they  propose  to  form  a  corporation  to  bear  a  certain  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  a  certain  kind  of  business  at  a  certain  place;  and 
that  they  propose  to  issue  a  certain  number  of  shares  at  a  certain  price 
per  share ;  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  a  certain 
amount ;  and  the  duration  of  the  corporation  a  certain  period  of  time. 
This  certiti(fate  is  filed  in  the  oftice  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  after  hav- 
ing been  previously  advertized  in  the  Gazette. 

A  subscrijition  book  is  then  opened  and  the  shnres  of  the  company  are 
disposed  of  by  suhscriptlon, — the  persons  subscribing  paying  ten  per  cent, 
down,  and  the  balance  afterward  at  such  times  and  in  such  payments  as 
the  by-laws,  hereafter  to  be  made,  may  designate. 

After  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  has  been  subscribed  foi',  a  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  is  called  and  by-laws  are  by  them  made ;  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  meeting  is  then  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  whereupon  a  certificate  is  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  fully  organized  according  to  tl  ^  laws  of  the  Province. 

830.  Stock  Holders  or  Share  Holders. — Certificates  of  Stock  arc  issued 
to  each  of  the  subscribers  for  the  number  of  shares  by  each  subscribed. 
These  certificates  are  transferabb^  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owners,  except 
when  the  owners  are  indebted  to  the  corporation,  then  tlie  transfer  cannot 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation. 

831.  Capital  Stock  Increased  or  Diminished. — The  capital  stock  of  a 
corporation  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
stockholders  representing  a  majority  of  the  stock,  a  statement  of  which  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  stock  must  be  tiled  with  the  Provincial  Secretary. 
The  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  is  never  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain 
amount, — that  amount  being  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  Province  gov- 
erning "  Corporations." 

833.  Book-keeping  for  a  Stock  Company. — A  "  Capital  Stock  "  ac- 
count is  opened  in  the  General  Ledger,  which  account  is  credited  when- 
ever capital  is  paid  in,  i.  e.,  when  payments  are  made  on  subscriptions,  the 
Capital  Stock  account  is  credited  for  the  amounts  of  such  payments. 
When  all  the  shares  originally  i.ssued  by  the  corporation  are  sold  and  paid 
for,  then  the  Capital  Stock  account  w^ill  be  credited  for  just  the  amount 
that  the  cortificate  originally  issued  and  tiled  with  the  Provincial  Secre- 
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tary indicated  would  be  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation.  The  amount 
for  which  a  Cajjital  Stock  account  is  credited  is  called  the  "  Paid  Up 
Cai)ital  "  of  the  Company. 

After  the  shares  have  thus  all  been  issued  and  paid  for,  the  Capital 
Stock  account  is  allowed  to  stand  from  year  to  year  without  an  entry  be- 
ing made  thereon,  unless  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  be  dimin- 
ished or  increased  and  then  this  account  is  debited  or  credited  accord- 
ingly. 

823.  Gains  and  Losses  and  Surpiiis  Fund. — The  gains  and  lo.sses  of 
the  corporation  are  first  carried  to  a  Loss  and  Gain  account  the  same  as  in 
any  other  book-keeping  ;  bdt  afterward  when  the  net  gain  or  the  net  loss 
is  found,  unlike  any  other  book-kee|)ing,  it  is  carried  to  a  "Surplus  Fund" 
account,  and  in  that  account  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  a  dividend  is  de- 
clared by  the  Company,  at  which  time  this  "Surplus  Fund"  account  is 
debited  and  a  "  Dividend  "  account  is  credited  for  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dend. Whenever  the  dividends  are  paid  to  the  shareholders,  the  "  Divi- 
dend "  account  is  debited  for  such  amounts  ;  therefore,  when  they  have  all 
been  paid,  the  "Dividend"  account  will  just  balance. 

834.  There  is  another  method  of  disposing  of  the  net  gain,  which  is  to 
declare  a  dividend  as  soon  as  the  net  gain  is  found  for  a  certain  portion  of 
tliat  gain  ;  then  credit  "Dividend"  account  for  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dend thus  declared,  and  "Surplus  Fund"  account  for  the  balai  :e  ;  the 
former  method,  however  (82;}),  is  tl)0ught  to  be  the  better  one. 

825.  Dividends. — The  uividend  is  seldom  declared  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  gain,  for  the  reason  that  the  Company  wishes  to  reserve  a  portion 
of  the  amount  as  a  surplus  fund,  against  wdiich  they  may  draw  at  such 
times  as  the  net  gain  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  customary  rate  per 
cent,  of  dividend  which  is  at  regular  intervals  declared  by  the  Company. 
For  example  :  If  a  Company  declare  a  Hve  per  cent,  dividend  semi-annually 
and  the  number  of  .shares  issued  by  this  Comjtany  require  at  this  per  cent, 
a  dividend  to  the  amount  of  815,000  and  the  net  gain  of  the  Company  be 
only  $12,000,  then  the  "  Surplus  Fund  "  account  must  be  drawn  on  to  the 
extent  of  §3,000. 

If  the  final  result  of  the  Company's  business  be  a  net  loss,  the  entire 
amount  of  such  loss  must  be  carried  from  the  Loss  and  Gain  account  to 
the  debit  side  of  the  "  Surplus  Fund  "  account. 

Some  Stock  Companies  declare  dividends  .semi-annually,  some  quarterly, 
and  a  few  monthly,  while  others  have  no  stated  times  in  which  to  declare 
them,  but  do  so  only  at  such  times  as  it  is  the  general  wish  of  the  stock- 
holders so  to  do. 
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8!d6.  Dividend  Receipt  Book. — This  is  a  book  in  which  are  entered  in 
alphabetical  order,  whenever  a  dividend  is  declared,  the  names  of  each  of 
the  shareholders,  together  with  the  number  and  value  of  shares  held,  the 
percentage  of  dividend  and  dividend  amount.  Opposite  each  of  these 
amounts,  whenever  the  dividends  are  paid  to  them,  the  shareholders  sign 
their  names  and  enter  the  dates  upon  which  they  receive  such  payment. 

827.  Stock  Ledger. — The  Stock  Ledger  is  a  book  in  which  is  kept  a 
record  of  the  names  of  all  the  shareholders  and  number  and  par  value  qI 
shares  held  by  each.  It  is  a  private  book,  and  is  in  no  ivay  connected  U'ith 
the  other  hooks  of  the  Comjxiny.  A  "  Capital  Stock  "  account  is  opened  in 
this  book,  which  account  is  debited  for  the  total  number  and  par  value  of 
the  shares  issued  by  the  corporation ;  following  this,  an  account  is  then 
opened  with  each  of  the  shareholders  ;  then,  the  "  Ca})ital  Stock"  account 
is  credited  for  all  shares  that  are  disposed  of,  and  each  of  the  persons  to 
whom  such  shares  were  sold  are  debited  for  the  number  and  par  value  of 
same.  When  the  total  number  of  shares  issued  by  the  corporation  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  "  Capital  Stock  "  account  here  opened  will  balance,  and 
all  the  shares  will  have  been  debited  to  shareholders  ;  therefore,  when  this 
account  does  not  balance,  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  always  shows 
the  number  and  par  value  of  shares  remaining  unsold,  or  not  yet  subscribed 
for.  The  total  of  all  the  accounts  in  the  Stock  Ledger  (including  the  dif- 
ference, if  any,  between  the  two  sides  of  the  '■  Capital  Stock  "  account) 
should  always  represent  just  the  amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

When  a  shareholder  transfers  shares  to  another  person,  the  person  to 
whom  the  shares  are  transfei'red  must  take  the  certificate  of  stock  to  the 
Company  which  issues  it  and  have  the  transfer  recorded  in  the  Stock 
Ledger ;  which  is  done  by  the  Company  crediting  the  old  shareholder  and 
debiting  the  new. 

838.  "Limited"  lAahHity  and  "Full Liahility"  Companies. — Limited. 
— When  the  word  '  Limited"  is  affixed  to  a  stock  company's  name,  it  sig- 
nifies that  each  shareholder  is  individually  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
company  for  only  the  amount  representing  the  value  of  shares  held  by 
each.  If  suit  is  brought  against  the  Company  for  a  claim  and  it  is  nut 
paid  by  the  Company,  action  may  be  brought  against  any  one  of  the  share- 
holders to  the  extent  of  the  shares  held  by  him  ;  and  when  claim  is  by 
liim  paid,  he  may  recover  from  each  of  the  other  shareholders  the  amount 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  shares  by  e^ich  held — less  his  own  proportion  of 
such  claim.  If  a  "  Limited  Liability  Company"  omits  to  add  the  Avoid 
*'  Limited"  after  its  name  wherever  and  whenever  they  cause  it  to  appear 
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a  heavy  fine  is  imposed  for  each  omission.  Full. — When  the  word 
"  Limited  "  is  not  affixed  to  to  a  stock  company's  name,  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  a  "  Full  Liability  Company."  In  such  a  company  the  shareholders 
arc  each  individually  liable  to  the  creditors  of  same  for  the  total  liabilities, 
of  the  company.  However  suit  cannot  be  brought  against  an  individual 
shareholder  until  it  has  first  been  brought  against  the  Company,  and  then, 
if  not  paid,  the  claimant  may  institute  proceedings  against  any  one  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Company  for  the  full  amount  of  the  claim  ;  and  after 
same  has  been  paid  by  the  shareholders,  he  may  recover  from  each  of  the- 
shareholders  proportionately,  according  to  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
each,  the  amount  paid — less,  of  course,  his  own  jyroportion  of  such  claim. 
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899.  Checks,  Draffs,  Xofes,  Etc. — When  a  check  is  printed  payable  to 
bearer,  it  may  be  made  payable  to  order  by  simply  erasing  the  word 
"  bearer  "  by  drawiiig  a  line  through  it  with  the  jien. 

830.  When  you  receive  a  bank  draft,  sight  draft,  or  check  marie  pay- 
alile  to  the  order  of  the  party  sending  it,  see  whether  or  not  it  is  endorsed 
by  him.  If  not  endorsed  return  it  to  him  for  the  endorsement,  as  it  is  of 
no  value  to  you  until  so  endorsed. 

8S!.  In  receiving  a  check  or  draft  from  a  person,  upon  which  check 
or  drait  the  person's  name  does  not  in  any  place  appear,  whether  made 
payable  to  order  or  to  bearer,  havt^this  person  from  whom  you  receive  it 
endorse  it ;  for  if  it  prove  to  be  worthless,  you  can  then  1  xve  recourse  to 
this  person,  as  by  endorsing  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  the  payment  is  by 
him  guaranteed. 

8152.  When  we  return  a  draft,  note  or  cheek  to  the  maker  of  same, 
which  draft,  note  or  check  we  had  endorsed,  we  should  always  erase  our 
name  from  the  paper  by  drawing  lines  through  it  with  the  pen. 

Him.  1-2  In  handing  a  note  to  the  bank  or  express  company  for  col- 
lection, which  note  will  be  due  in  a  few  days,  some  business  men  simply 
make  a  memorandum  in  full  fur  same,  and  place  the  memorandum  with 
the  not-yet-due  notes — making  no  entry  on  the  books  until  the  note  is 
collected  and  the  proceeds  of  same  returned, — then  the  Bills  Receivable 
account  is  credited,  and  the  memorandum  found  and  destroyed. 

883.  On  Receiving  Cash. — When  cash  is  received  examine  it  closely  to 
see  whether  or  not  there  are  any  counterfeits  ;  and  if  there  be  a  doubtful 
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bill,  make  a  mcinoranduni  of  it,  showini,'  I'roiii  whom  it  was  received,  then 
ivy  this  at  tho  hauic  in  the  next  deposit. 

8114.  Pitymoit  on  J)lscount('d  Ku(c'<. — When  we  receive  payments  on 
notes  which  have  been  discounted  and  still  remain  in  the  bank,  we  simply 
take  the  money  to  the  bank  and  see  that  tlie  amount  is  by  tho  banker 
<.mdorsed  thereon — no  entry  being  made  for  same  on  our  books  unless  it 
bo  to  make  a  memorandum  ol'  such  payments  in  the  Bills  lleceivable  and 
1  Jills  Payable  Book. 

HJJ.*.  iVait'e  Vi'ofesf. — When  there  are  no  endorsers  on  ^he  notes  we 
receive  from  our  customers,  and  we  wish  to  discount  them  iu  the  bank, 
waive  protest  by  writing  on  the  backs  of  such  notes  "  Protest  Waived,' 
and  thereby  save  the  customers  the  i)rotest  fees  that  would  otherwise  be; 
chargeil  if  the  notes  should  not  be  paid  when  due.  Care  must  bo  taken 
not  to  waive  protest  on  notes  having  endorsers;  for  if  protest  be  waived 
on  such  notes,  tlie  security  is,  in  some  States,  released. 

HtSG.  Si(jht  Draft. — In  making  a  sight  draft  on  a  person,  if  you  want 
it  paid  upon  presentation,  leave  the  "time"  blank;  i.  f.,  commence  it: 
"'Pay  to  the  order  of,"  etc.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  make  the 
drafts  "  at  sight  "  or  "  at  three  days'  sight  "  in  order  not  to  take  the 
person  upon  whom  drawn  by  sur[)rise,  but  to  give  him  a  little  time  tu 
raise  the  money. 

vSST.  Compntitifj  Interest  on  Payments. — In  computing  interest  on 
payments  on  notes,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  compute  the  interest  on  the 
full  face  of  the  note  up  to  the  [)resent  time,  and  afterward  on  each  pay- 
ment up  to  the  present  time  ;  then  the  dilterence  may  bo  found  between 
the  sums  total  of  the  interest  on  the  payments  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  full  face,  which  difierence  will  be  the  net  amount  of  interest 
<lue.  The  total  amount  due  will,  of  course,  be  the  ditference  between  the 
sum  total  of  the  paj'ments  and  the  sum  total  of  the  face  of  the  note  'plus 
the  interest  due. 

338.  "C  O.B.'  Sales,  and  iSa.lesfor  ivhich  ive  make  Sight  Draft  a'< 
soon  as  Goods  are  Slii])pGd. — When  we  ship  goods  to  the  country  C  0. 1)., 
or  ship  them  and  make  a  sight  drafi:  on  the  person  as  soon  as  the  goods 
are  shipped,  we  may  enter  the  person's  name  under  our  "  Petty  Accounts, ' 
if  we  have  no  regular  account  with  him,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  open  an 
account  for  only  one  entry.  The  person  must,  of  course,  be  charged  as 
soon  as  the  goods  are  shipped,  and  credited  when  the  money  is,  by  the 
express  company  or  bank,  collected  and  returned  to  us. 

839.  Dlferent  Kinds  of  Business  Consolidated. — When  a  merchant 
conducts  several  difterent  kinds  of  business  in  one,  and  wishes  to  know 
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his  gains  on  sales  for  each,  the  books  may  be  kept  in  the  followin;.,'  man- 
ner: The  cash  sales  for  each  business  nuist  be  ke{)t  seperate,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  day.  Week  or  month  credited  to  the  respective  accounts  to 
which  they  belong;  extra  colunms  may  be  kept  for  each  business  in  the 
dournal,  and  whenever  sales  are  made  on  account,  the  amounts  of  sales 
extended  ijito  the  respective  columns  to  which  they  belong,  the  totals  of 
these  columns  carried  forward  until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  the 
totals  'for  the  month  credited  to  the  respective  accounts  in  the  Ledger- 
For  example  :  If  (Irocery,  Dry  Goods,  and  Boots  and  Shoes  consoliilated, 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  Journal  would  be  kept  four  CDlumns;  a  "  Miscel- 
laneous Or.,"  a  "  Grocery  Or.,"  a"  Dry  Goods  Cr."  and  a  "  Boots  and  Shoes 
Cr."  ;  then  when  a  sale  is  recorded,  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the 
grocery  department  is  extended  into  that  column,  the  dry  goods  into  the 
"  Drv  (loods  "  column,  etc.  ;  and  whenever  a  credit  that  belontrs  to  none  of 
tlie  three  latter  columns,  it  is  extended  into  the  "Miscellaneous  Cr." 
(.olunui.  The  Invoices  are  first  assorted  aceordinix  to  the;  diU'erent  kinds 
of  busine.s.s,  after  which  the  Grocery  bills  are  entered,  then  the  Dry  Goods 
and  then  the  Boots  and  Shoes.  The  cohuuns  for  each  of  tlieso  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  business  are  treated  the  same  throu'dio'Jt  as  is  the 
"Merchandise  (Jr."  column  in  the  Journal  of  "Tlie  Illustration  ; "  the 
invoices  are  entered  the  same  as  the  Mdse.  invoices,  and  the  accounts 
are  treated  the  same  as  the  Merchandise  account  is  treateil  in  "  The 
Illustration." 

The  books  are  kept  in  this  manner  simply  as  a  mattt.'r  of  satisfaction, 
that  we  may  know  how  much  has  been  made  on  the  goods  sold  from  each 
husiness.  There  aiv  but  very  few  wdio  keep  the  expenses  for  each 
business  separate ;  but  wdien  they  do,  either  a  "  full  set  "  of  expense 
accounts  must  be  kept  for  each  business,  or  the  ex[»enses  incurred  in 
each  business  must  at  once  be  charged  directly  to  the  respective  basi- 
nrss  to  which  it  belongs.  For  example  :  When  a  grocery  clerk  is  paid 
ills  wages  the  amount  must  at  once  be  debited  to  the  Grocery  account. 

The  expenses  may  be  charged  proportionately  to  the  different  kinds  of 
business ;  i.  e.,  when  the  sum  total  of  the  expenses  for  the  entire  business 
is  found,  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  same  may  be  carried  to  the  debit  of  the 
Oroccry  account,  a  certain  per  cent,  to  the  Dry  Goods,  and  a  certain  per 
cent,  to  the  Boots  and  Shoes. 

H40.  On  Transferring  Accounts  from  <in  Old  Ledger  to  a  i\''cw.— This 
is  done  by  balancing  the  accounts  in  the  old  Ledger  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed iu  paragraph  308,  following  the  directions  there  given  in  entirety, 
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excepting,  wliilo  reading  those  instructions,  substitute  "  to  the  page  opened 
for  this  account  in  the  new  Ledger  "  in  place  of  "  new  page." 

S'll.  Shilcments. — It  is  advisable  to  make  and  send  out  statements  of 
all  our  customers'  accounts  on  the  first  of  every  month.  By  so  doing  an 
account  cannot  escape  our  notice  and  thereby  be  allowed  to  remain  on  our 
books  until  it  is  long  past  due  without  the  person  having  been  notified 
monthly  of  that  fact.  Another  reason  for  so  doing  is,  because  if  any  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  posting,  by  which  an  item  was  posted  to  the 
wrong  account  or  to  the  wrong  side  of  an  account,  we  are  then  notified  l)y 
the  jiersons  who  receive  the  incorrect  statements,  and  we  may  then  make 
the  corrections  in  the  Ledger. 

8'l!8.  Oti  Copying  Invoices  of  Goods  We  Buy. — There  are  a  few  firms 
who  keep  Invoice  Books  or  Purchase  Books  into  which  they  copy  the 
items  from  all  the  bills  of  goods  they  buy.  This  isavi  absurd  practice  and 
a  lavish  waste  of  time ;  for,  after  the  amount  of  an  invoice  lias  been  cre- 
dited to  the  person,  iUie  invoice  i,s  thereafter  held  as  a  memorandum  for 
reference  ;  and,  if  we  wish  therefore  to  refer  to  a  {)urcliase  we  have  but 
to  find  the  invoice,  which  is  done  in  the  manner  described  in  30!). 

N4JI.  Classijicatioii  of  Acconnfs. — When  but  one  Ledger  is  used,  it  i- 
advisable  to  have  the  miscellaneous  accoimts  in  the  fore  part,  and  follow- 
ing these,  the  accounts  with  persons  from  whom  we  buy,  reserving  the 
back  part  of  the  Ledger  for  the  accounts  with  our  customers ;  or,  we  may 
have  our  dealers'  accounts  in  the  fore  part  and  our  creditors,  in  the  back, 
as  we  i)i-efer. 

844.  Overchirrjes,  etc. — Sometimes  persons  from  whom  we  buy  goods 
guarantee  the  fieight  at  a  certain  rate,  i.  e.,  guarantee  that  the  goods  will 
be  laid  in  our  store  at  a  certain  rate  per  100  lbs.  or  per  piece.  If  the 
Railroad  company  charges  us  more  than  this  rate,  we  debit  the  over- 
charge to  the  [jcrson  from  whom  wo  bought  the  goods.  If  any  overcharge 
in  prices  on  goods,  such  overcharge  nay  be  deducted  from  the  bills  before 
they  are  entered.  If  goods  are  damaged,  we  uiust  first  ascertain  whether 
they  were  damaged  while  in  transit,  or  before  they  were  ship{)ed, — if  the  for- 
mer, the  Railroad  cotnpany  must  be  debited  for  the  amount  of  such  dama- 
ges; if  the  latter,  the  amount  of  such  damages  may  either  be  deducted 
from  the  bill  before  it  is  entered,  or  the  full  face  of  the  bill  credited  to  the 
j)erson  and  the  amount  of  the  claim  for  damages  afterward  debited  to  his 
account. 

If  any  error  in  "  figuring,"  the  amount  of  such  error  may  be  deducted 
from  the  bill  before  it  is  entered. 
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If  a  claim  for  overcharge,  damaged  goods,  or  error,  is  made  on  a  bill  af- 
ter it  has  been  entered,  the  amount  of  such  claim  cannot  tiien,  of  course, 
be  deducted  from  the  Itill,  but  must  be  debited  to  the  person's  account. 
Whenever  such  a  charge  is  made,  the  person  must,  in  all  cases,  be  notitied 
of  same  either  by  sending  a  bill  or  writing  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

H4«5.  "  E((s)/  "  Cii.sfumers. — There  are   very  few  firms   who  have  not 
some  customers  who  "  take  the  world  easy  "  and  allow  nothing'  to  tr()\d)le 
them — not  even  their  <lcl>tK;  and  in  consequence  of  this  inde])en(lence  (?) 
such  customers  would  willingly  allow  their  accounts  to  pass  into  the  "  vale 
of  forgetfulness,"   weie  it  not  for  the  fact  that  .somehow  or  another  the 
owners  of  such  accounts  cannot  tune  their  ideas  to  harmonize  with  them 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a  discord.     Wo  might  dun  such  customers  for  cash, 
or  for  notes  to  balance  their  accounts   until  ''  doomsday,"   and  be  just  as 
successful  at  the  beginning  of  our  exertions  as  at  the  end.     However,  if 
we  succeed  in  getting  notes  from  such  per.sons,  there  are  then  some  hopes 
of  ultimately  collecting  the  amounts  due ;  for  they  then  realize  that  they 
nuist  make  some  exertion  to  pay.  unless  they  have   become  so  hardened 
that  not  even  a  note  will  move  them  to  action,     The  tougher  the  custo- 
mer we  have,  the  sharper  the  "  goad  "  we  seek — if  only  moderately  dila- 
tory, and  we  think  him  abundantly  able  to  pay  all  his  debts,  we  simply 
ask  for  a  note  without  security;  if  a  little  doubtful,  we  ask  him  for  a  note 
with  a  good  endorser ;  if  altogether  doubtful,  we  endeavour  to  get  notes 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  his  stock  of  goods,  his  lot,  or  his  farm.     There  are 
many  customers  who,  when  we  send  a  statement  requesting  them  to  send 
us  notes  for  amount  due,  will  take  no  notice  whatever  of  our  request ;  but 
if,  when  we  send  the  statement,  we  will  fill  out  and  enclose  with  same 
notes  for  them  to  sign,  they  then  feel  in  duty  bound  either  to  do  as  we  re- 
quest, or  offer  some  very  good  excuse  for  not  so  doing ;  therefore  this  lat- 
ter method  is  recommended. 

810.  2'he  Services  of  an  Office  Boy. — A  smart  office  boy  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  a  very  great  convenience  to  a  book-keeper ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
services  of  an  assistant  book-keeper  may  be  dispensed  with.  For  instance, 
he  may  do  all  such  work  as  making  duplicate  bills,  copying  letters,  ad- 
dressing envelopes  and  enclosing  the  letters,  statements  or  bills  in  same, 
delivering  the  statements  to  the  city  customers  on  tlie  first  of  every  month, 
running  errands,  etc.,  etc. ;  forms  of  business  letters  may  be  pi-epared  by 
the  book-keeper,  and  by  using  these,  the  boy  may  write  a  great  many 
husiness  letters  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  written  by  the  book- 
keeper. One  day  in  sr.eh  a  school  is  better  for  the  boy  than  a  whole 
month  in  a  business  college. 
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847.  Errors  In  PoHfhif/. — When  errors  are  made  in  posting,  some 
book-keepers  make  wliat  is  called  a  "contra  entry  ; "  /,  e.,  make  an  entry 
on  the  opposite  side  <»f  the  account  "  By  Error"  to  balance  the  entry  erro- 
neously made,  and  afterward  post  the  amount  as  it  sliould  first  have  been 
posted ;  and  some  book-keepers  erase  with  a  steel  eraser  the  error,  but 
some  business  men  object  to  "  scratching  on  the  books,"  not  wanting 
a  figure  altered  after  it  has  once  been  placed  in  the  Ledger.  A  bettor 
methofl  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  and  one  to  which  no  person  could 
object,  is  to  simj)ly  draw  a  red  line  through  the  amount  of  such  error  and 
then  post  the  amount  as  it  should  have  been  posted.  If,  however,  the 
error  was  made  in  a  previous  month,  it  is  then  necessary  either  to  make 
a  contra  entry,  as  above  described,  or  if  a  line  drawn  through  the  amount, 
to  change  the  lead-pencil  Ledger  footings. 

848.  On  Milking  Mi-itakea. — There  are  some  business  men  who,  in  a 
temporary  fit  of  insanity,  forget  that  they  are  the  only  persons  who  can 
justly  claim  "infallibility,"  and,  in  consequence  of  this  little  forgetfulness, 
chastise  the  book-kee|  or  severely  for  every  little  "  blunder"  he  makes. 
A  book-keeper's  work  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  monotonous,  and  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  confines  his  mind  to  his  work  from  morning  until 
night,  day  after  day.  The  errors  he  makes  are  usually  made  at  such  times 
as  his  mind  is  roaming  in  other  fields  rather  than  that  in  which  he  is  at 
work — perhaps  while  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he  can  give 
"  figures"  and  "  trial-balances"  a  long  vacation.  While  posting,  it  is  advis- 
able for  the  book-keeper  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure  "  by  comparing 
the  amount  carried  to  the  Ledger  with  the  amount  on  the  book  from 
which  it  is  posted,  at  least  twice,  noticing  at  the  same  time  whether 
posted  to  the  proper  side  of  the  account. 

When  cash  is  received  or  paid  out,  it  is  better  not  to  trust  the  memory 
one  instant,  for.  it  is  sometimes  very  treacherous,  but  to  make  the  entry  on 
the  Cash  Book  at  once  ;  otherwise  an  hour  might  be  spent  in  seeking  for  a 
little  "  difficulty  "  in  the  cash  that  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  entry 
had  been  made  at  the  proper  moment. 

Units  Under  Units,  etc. — The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  at  all  times  to 
place  units  directly  under  units,  tens  directly  under  tens,  etc.,  etc. ;  for 
while  adding,  if  such  care  has  not  been  taken,  it  is  veiy  easy  to  make  a 
mistake.  Better  to  spend  an  hour  now  in  being  over-particular  on  thi.s 
score,  than  a  week  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  the  trial-balance  is 
taken,  in  finding  an  error  caused  by  carelessness  in  placing  tens  under 
hundreds,  or  something  similar. 
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849.  Invoices,  Notes,  etc.,  ive  have  to  Pay. — For  the  invoices,  notes, and 
acceptances  for  wliich  wo  have  to  remit,  and  the  sight  drafts  for  which  we 
have  to  pay,  woidd  recommend  the  following  method  of  making  tho  daily 
lists  or  memoranda  :  Take  a  small  book  and  arrange  the  dates  in  the  forn^ 
of  a  diary,  omitting  the  Sundays  ;  then,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  froui 
tho  Bills  Payable  Book,  enter  umler  the  respective  dates  when  they  be- 
(;ome  due,  on  this  small  book,  all  tho  notes  and  acceptances  we  have  to 
pay  during  the  month.     After  which,  the  sight  drafts  we  accept  an-l  the 
bills  for  which  we  wish  to  remit  may,  from  day  to  day,  bo  herein  entered 
under  the  respective  dates  when  due.     Enter  first  the  amount ;   then  the 
firm  nam(>,  adding  the  address  (if  not  familiar  with  .same);  then,  if  a  note 
acceptance,  or  sight  draft,  write  "  Note,"  "  Ace,"  or  "St.  D'ft,"  adding  the 
date  and  time  of  same  and  if  a  bill  or  s<.vcial  bills,  add  date  or  dates 
of  same.     By  making  the  lists  in  this  manner,  all  the  remittance  let- 
ters may    be  written    from   tho   memoranda   here    ma<lo       The  amount 
to   bo    paid   daily   may  bo   found  by   finding   tho  sums   total  of  the.se 
lists.     If  we  wish  to  buy  Exchange  (bank  drafts)  to  pay  for  such  notes^ 
invoices,  etc.,  as  we  have  in  one  of  these  daily  lists,  or  if  we  wish  to  pay 
for  such  of  our  notes,  acceptances,  and  sight  drafts  as  are  made  payable 
at  our  bank,  we  rsimply  find  the  sum  total  of  the  list  thus  made  and  give 
the  bank  a  check  for  the  same,  filling  out  a  "  Drafts  Wanted  "  blank  for 
the  Exchange  we  want,  and,  together  with  the  "  notices  "  we  have  received 
from  the  bank  for  notes  and  acceptances  due  on  thiit  day,  pin  them  to  tho 
check  ;    after  which  we  receive  from  the  bank,  in  return  for  same,  the 
notes  and  acceptances  stamped  "  Paid,"  and  the  Bank  Drafts,  which  should 
aggregate  an  amount  e([ual  to  the  full  amount  of  the  check  we  gave.    The 
following  will  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  this  method — the  "  17"  at  the 
top  being  the  day  of  the  month  : 

-17— 
200.00— M.D.  Hesse,  Guelph— Note— 11-16— CO  ds. 
200.00— L.  O.  Brainard— Ace— 12-15— 30. 
100.00— J.  B.  Lippencott  &  Co.— St.  Dft. 
122.00-D.  Appletoa  &  Co.— 11-16-12-2. 


$722.00 


850.  Sundry  Minnie  Savlnys  of  Tlrne  and  Labour. — A  great  saving  of 
time  may  be  realized  in  the  wholesale  business,  while  making  bills  and 
statements,  by  giving  the  larger  cities  in  which  we  have  many  customers, 
a  city  number ;  then  the  bill  clerk,  while  making  the  bills,  or  the  book- 
keeper, while  m.  king  the  statements,  for  the  convenience  of  the  person 
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who  aiUlrcsses  the  envelopes  for  Kame,  simply  indicates  the  addresses  of 
the  cuHtojners  by  addinfj  the  r('s|)ective  city  nunil)evs  representing  the 
cities  in  which  they  belong — the  person  a(hlrossing  the  envelopes  being 
Also,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  city  numbers. 

While  addressing  several  envelopes,  lay  the  letters,  bills  or  statetnents 
to  the  right  and  the  envelopes  to  the  left;  then,  after  they  have  all  been 
addressed,  they  will  be  found  in  regular  order,  and  consequently  such  let- 
ters, etc.,  may  be  expeditiously  folded  and  enclosed. 

While  posting  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  small  slip  of  coloured  paper  on 
the  money  column  of  the  Joiu'nal  or  Cash  Book,  and  always  to  keep  this 
directly  over  the  amount  that  is  next  to  be  })0Hted,  moving  the  slip  down- 
ward to  the  next  amount  as  soon  as  that  amount  is  posted.  13y  so  doing, 
much  time  may  be  saved  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  tracing  the 
lines  out  for  the  amounts ;  and  it  is  a  good  way  to  guard  against  errors  in 
posting  the  wrong  amounts  to  the  Ledger. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Line  it  is  now  rapidly  growing  into  custom 
fimong  business  men  to  omit  all  "  handles  to  names,"  such  as  "  Mr.," 
"  p]sq.,"  "  Messrs.,"  etc.,  while  addressing  envelopes,  writing  letters,  notes, 
checks,  drafts,  etc.,  it  being  thought  to  be  understood,  therefore  super- 
fluous. In  Canada,  however,  we  properly  adhere  to  the  more  courteous 
practice,  which  is  certainly  preferable. 

While  receipting  bills,  statements,  etc.,  the  simple  word  "  Paid  "  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  "  Received  Payment,"  and  is  much  more  quickly 
written. 

It  is  of  course  understood  by  everyone,  that  the  nearer  perpendicular 
the  writing,  the  more  there  may  be  written  on  a  line.  It  is  better  to  have 
a,n  explanation  of  an  entry  in  the  Cash  Book  never  take  up  more  space 
than  the  line  upon  which  the  entry  is  made ;  and  as  some  entries  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  explanation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  be 
made  very  compact  as  well  as  very  concise. 

831.  Sundry  Explanations  and  Remarks. — The  meaning  of  the  word 
*'  Sundries"  is  "several." — For  example:  when  is  written  "  Mdse.  Dr.  to 
Sundries,"  the  meaning  is,  that  Merchandise  account  is  debited  for  the 
sum  total  of  an  amount  for  which  two  or  more  or  several  accounts  are 
credited. 

A  debtor  is  a  person  who  is  indebted  to  or  owing  us  ;  and  a  creditor,  is 
a  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  or  owing ;  therefore,  the  former,  one 
who  is  debited  on  our  books,  and  the  latter,  one  who  is  credited  on  our 
books. 
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When  goods  are  sold  or  bouglit  on  "  account,"  the  meaning  is  that  they 
are  not  paid  for,  but  are  to  lie  debited  or  credited  to  tlie  party  to  whom 
sold  or  from  whom  bought;  therefore,  when  the  expression  "  on  account'' 
is  used,  it  indicates  that  the  amount  is  to  be  placed  to  the  debit  or  credit 
of  some  personal  account. 

Those  accounts  upon  which  we  think  there  will  never  more  be  entries 
made,  are  called  "  Dead  Accounts,"  and  those  accounts  which  are  yet  open 
and  upcm  which  we  either  fre(iuently  or  seldom  make  entries,  are  called 
"  Live  Accounts."  The  more  frequent  the  entries  are  made,  the  more  is 
the  vitality  with  which  the  account  is  infused. 

When  there  are  but  one  or  two  "  extra  columns  "  in  the  Cash  Book  or 
the  Journal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  printed  or  to  write  the  names  of 
same  at  the  top  of  each  column  ;  fo.'  the  uses  of  same  are  known  to  the 
book-keeper  and  he  is  not  obliged  to  refer  to  the  top  of  the  page  for  the 
name  of  the  column  in  which  to  enter  an  item.  However,  when  several 
"  extra  columns  "  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  book  ruled  and 
printed  to  order. 

No  employ^  can  sign  notes,  drafts  or  checks  for  the  firm  without  first 
having  procured  a  "  Power  of  Attorney  "  authorizing  him  so  to  do  ;  but  he 
may  endor.se  for  deposit  in  the  bank  drafts,  notes,  checks,  etc.,  made  paya- 
ble to  the  order  of  the  firm,  by  simply  getting  a  written  order  from  them 
to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  authorizing  him  to  do  so.  When  the  latter  is 
ilone,  the  signature  of  the  employd  so  authorized  is  recorded  in  the  bank's 
"  Signature  Book,"  and  the  firm's  written  order  is  taken  by  the  cashier  of 
the  bank  and  filed  awa}',  sc  as  to  insure  against  any  accidents,  etc.,  that 
might  occur  through  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  such  employd. 

When  a  merchant's  Liabilites  exceed  his  Resources,  he  is  then  insolvent ; 
and  the  dift'erence  between  the  sum  total  of  his  Resources  and  the  sum 
total  of  his  Liabilities  is  his  net  insolvency,  which  diff'erence  will  appear 
on  the  debit  side  of  his  Stock  account  instead  of  on  the  credit,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  Resources  exceed  the  Liabilities  and  the  difierence  is  known 
as  a  net  ivortk. 

SINGLE  ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING. 

853.  The  difference  between  Single  Entry  book-keeping  and  Double 

[Entry  book-keeping  is  explained  in  paragraphs  3  and  G.     Any   person 

who  is  the  po.ssessor  of  as  much  as  a  thimble  full  of  brains,  may  already, 

[without  instruction,  justly  and  honestly  claim   a  knowledge  of  Single 

jEatry  book-keeping  ;  for  the  boy  but  five  years  of  age  (unless  he  be  a  son 

vv 
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of  a  business  college  professor)  knows  full  well  that  if  he  buys  something- 
and  does  not  pay  for  it  that  he  owes  the  person  from  whom  the  article 
was  bought,  and  thereupon  he  conceives  the  idea  of  credit ;  and  when  he 
pays  for  this  article,  he  knows  full  well  that  the  debt  exists  no  hmorer, 
and  thereupon  he  conceives  the  idea  of  a  debit  to  balance  that  credit; — 
when  he  sells  an  article  and  does  not  receive  payment  therefor,  he  knows 
that  the  person  to  whom  he  sold  the  article  is  indebted  to  him  for  same, 
and  thereupon  the  idea  of  debit  is  conceived  ;  and  when  this  person  can- 
cels the  obligation  by  paying  for  the  marbles  or  taffy,  the  boy  knows  full 
well  that  his  comrade  to  whom  he  sold  the  same  owes  him  no  longer,  and 
thereupon,  an  idea  is  conceived  for  a  credit  to  balance  that  debit — this  is 
all  that  Single  Entr}^  book-keeping  consists  of — simply  debiting  persons 
when  we  sell  them  goods  on  account  in  the  manner  and  form  illustrated 
in  paragrajdi  370,  and  crediting  them  when  they  pay  for  same  ;  and  credit- 
ing persons  when  we  bu}'  goods  from  them  on  account  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  paragraphs  401  to  407,  and  debiting  them  when  we  pay  for 
same. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  strictly  Single  Entry  book-keeping  there  are  no 
accounts  in  the  Ledger  but  accounts  with  pemons ;  therefore  Single  Entry, 
unlike  Double  Entry,  does  not  exhibit  a  statement  of  the  business  done, 
but  is  simply  a  record  of  the  amounts  owing  to  us  and  by  us  on  account. 
(See  3.)     In  jiosting  an  item  in  Single  Entry,  if  the  person  is  debited,  we 
simjily  post  the  amount  to  the  debit  of  his  account  in  the  Ledger,  and 
make  no  credit  whatever  ;  if  the  person  is  credited,  we  simply  post  the 
amount  to  the  credit  of  his  account  in  the  Ledger,  and  make   no  debit 
whatsoever  for  same.     Whenever  tiiere  are  any  other  than  personal  ac- 
counts m  the  Single  Entry  Ledger,  there  has  been  just  so  much  borrowed 
from  Double  Entry  bookdieeping.     (See  313  and  314.)     There  are  a  great 
many  firms  who  keep  a  Merchandize  account  and  an  Expense  account  in 
the  Ledger  simply  as  memorandum  accounts, — to  the  Merchandise  account 
they  post  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  same  as  in  Double   Entry,  tlie 
total  sales  for  the  month  ;  and  to  the  Expense  account  tliey  post  all  items 
of  expense,  of  whatsoever  kind.  These  accounts  are  kei)t  just  as  a  matter  of 
gratification  that  csy  may  see  what  their  total  .sales  for  the  year  are  and 
what  their  total  expenses.    They  also  keep  a  Cash  Book  which  they  treat 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  book  illustrated  in  this  work.     There  are  some 
houses  who  keep  a  Bank  account — crediting  the  bank  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  Cash   Book  when   checks  are  drawn,  and  debiting  the  accounts  fori 
which  >;uch  checks  are  given  on  the  credit  side  of  the  Cash  Book  ;— anJj 
debiting  the  bank  on  the  credit  .side  ot  the  Cash  Book  whenever  deposits] 
are  made;  but  the  sy.-»tcm  recommended  in  bO^  is  the  one  most  in  use. 
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A.DDITIONAL  BOOKS  USED  IN  A  WHOLESALE  BUSINESS. 

8*53.  The  books  used  in  a  wholesale  business  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready explained  and  illustrated  heretofore  in  this  work  are  as  follows: 

Back  Orders. — A  book  in  which  are  entered  orders  for  goods  we  liave 
not  in  stock,  but  have  ordered  ov  intend  to  order.  Such  orders  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  book  until  the  goods  arrive,  then  they  are  filled 
and  the  charges  transferred  from  this  book  to  the  Journal,  the  same  as 
from  the  Sales  Books  to  the  Journal. 

Debit  Ledger  or  Dealers  Ledger. — A  book  in  which  are  kept  exclusively 
accounts  with  our  customers. 

Credit  Ledger  or  General  Ledger. — A  book  in  which  are  kept  accounts 
with  persons  from  whom  we  buy  goods ;  also  all  other  accounts  that  do 
not  belong  in  the  Debit  or  Dealer's  Ledger. 

Eastern  Order  Book. — A  book  in  which  is  made  a  record  of  the  goods 
we  order,  Avhether  through  agent  or  by  mail,  with  prices  and  terms  af- 
fixed which  were  guaranteed  by  agent  or  quoted  by  mail.  Nearly  all 
large  wholesale  houses  have  a  Stockkeeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
posted  on  the  stock  of  goods  in  the  store,  and  to  report  whenever  the 
stock  is  running  down  in  any  particular  line;  then  a  memorandum  is 
made  in  this  book  and  the  goods  are  ordered. 

Receiving  Book. — This  is  a  book  in  which  is  made  a  record  of  goods  wo 
receive  from  the  parties  from  whom  we  bought.  The  record  is  made  just 
as  soon  as  the  goods  are  placed  in  the  store.  The  invoices  are  checked  off 
from  this  book  to  indicate  that  the  goods  have  been  received. 

C'ange  Book. — It  is  customary  with  most  manufactories  and  large  whole- 
sale houses  to  notify  their  customers  of  any  changes  in  prices  of  the  goods 
they  handle  ;  and  when  we  receive  such  advice  we  make  a  memorandum 
of  the  prese?it  price  in  this  book.  Our  travelling  agents  are  then  all  ad- 
vised of  such  cliangos, — if  not  of  much  consequence,  by  letter,  and  of  great 
importance,  by  telegram.  We  use  our  cost  mark  in  this  book  instead  of 
the  figures  to  prevent  the  "  curious  "  from  booming  enligiitened  should 
tliey  at  any  time  find  this  book  lying  open  on  the  desk. 

Price  Books. — These  are  small  books  carried  by  each  of  the  salesmen 
and  proprietors  of  the  firm,  in  which  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  form  a 
li>t  of  all  the  goods  in  the  store  with  both  the  cost  and  the  selling  prices 
attaclied.  Whenever  a  memorandum  is  made  in  the  Change  Book  for  a 
change  in  the  price  of  any  particular  line  of  goods,  the  change  is  at  once 
made  on  each  of  the  price  books  to  correspond  with  same. 
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Sales  Books. — In  some  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  a  very  nice  sys- 
tem of  keeping  Sales  Books  is  adopted,  which  will  be  described  as  follows ; 
They  have  labelled  on  one,  "  Monday  Wednesday,  Friday  ;  on  the  other, 
"  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday."  The  sales  for  each  of  the  different  days 
of  the  week,  are  recorded  in  the  respective  book  upon  which  is  labelled 
the  day.  While  entries  are  being  made  on  Tu' 3day  in  the  "Tuesday" 
book,  the  entries  that  were  made  on  the  previous  day  are  being  posted 
from  the  "  Monday  "  book  ;  therefore  the  "  Monday  "  book  is  handed  in  to 
the  book-keeper  by  the  entry  clerk  on  every  Mon  lay  night,  and  the  "  Tues- 
day "  book  is  by  the  book-keeper  handed  to  ti-e  entry  clerk  on  every 
Tuesday  morning  and  so  on  through  the  week.  By  so  doing  the  book- 
keeper is  never  interrupted  while  posting  these  books. 

Sales — Another  Method. — There  is  another  method  which  will  be  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  To  have  loese  sheets  ruled  in  regular  Sales  Book  form^ 
and  numbered  from  "  I  "  forward.  The  sales  are  recorded  on  these  sheets 
the  same  as  they  would  be  if  recorded  in  a  book  ;  v/hen  a  sheet  is  filled 
it  passed  to  the  book-keeper  who  posts  all  the  entries  on  it,  and  afterward 
files  it  in  a  safe  place  until  he  has  a  certain  number  of  pages  or  of  months, 
when  he  has  them  bound  in  book  form.  The  total  is  posted  to  the  credit 
of  Mdse.  account  monthly  from  this  book. 

Sales — Another  Method. — There  is  another  method  which  is  much  in  use 
because  of  its  simplicity  and  labour  saving,  which  will  be  described  as  fol- 
lows :  Write  the  invoices  of  goods  we  sell  in  copying  ink  and  copy  them 
in  a  copying  book  used  expressly  for  that  purpose  ;  post  the  charges  to. 
the  personal  direct  from  this  copying  book  to  the  Ledger,  carry  forward 
the  sales  from  page  to  page  until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  post  the 
total  for  the  month  to  the  credit  of  Merchandise.  Some  firms  adopt  a  me- 
thod oi  numbering  the  hills,  and  when  posting  to  refer  in  the  Ledger  to 
the  bill  number,  instead  of  to  the  page  upon  which  the  bill  is  copied. 

The  Different  Books  Used. — The  books  used  in  a  business  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  nature  and  style  of  the  business,  although  a  person  will 
often  find  books  exactly  alike  in  nature  and  uses. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CLOSING   A    SET  OF  BOOKS  FOR  A  BUSI- 
NESS WHICH   HAS   BEEN    RUNNING    FOR  SEVERAL 
YEARS— THE  BOOKS  HAVING  BEEN  KEPT  BY 
SINGLE  ENTRY.    ' 

854.  Lst. — Take  an  inventory  of  all  the  merchandise,  store  fixtures, 
etc.,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  firm. 


9f. 
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2nd. — Make  a  statement  of  all  the  Resources  and  Liabilities  of  the  firm, 
(See  20  and  21.)  Make  this  statement  in  the  form  of  the  Trial  Balance 
illustrated  in  paragraphs  810  and  812, — entering  the  Resources  in  the  debit 
column  and  the  Liabilities  in  the  credit.  Include  the  private  accounts  of 
each  of  the  partners  in  this  statement,  the  same  as  any  personal  accounts. 

3rd. — Find  the  difi'erence  between  the  sum  total  of  the  Liabilities  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  Resources,  and  this  difference  will  be  the  present 
gross  ^vorth  of  the  firm. 

4th. — Find  the  net  worth  of  the  firm  at  commencement  of  business  (the 
sum  total  of  all  the  partners'  original  investments),  then,  find  the  differ- 
ence between  the  now  present, ^/'oss  worth  and  the  then  present  net  worth  of 
same — which  difference  will  be  the  net  business  gain  or  net  business  loss 
for  the  firm — if  worth  more  now  than  then,  of  course  a  gain ;  and  if  worth 
less  now  than  then,  a  loss. 

5th. — If  a  net  business  gain,  credit  each  partner's  Stock  account  for  his 
share  of  such  gain  ;  if  a  net  business  loss,  debit  each  partner's  Stock  ac- 
count for  his  share  of  such  loss. 

Gth. — Close  each  Partner's  Private  account  and  carry  the  balance  of 
same  to  their  respective  Stock  accounts.  If  the  debit  side  of  a  Private 
account  be  the  larger,  the  difi'erence  between  the  two  sides  is  carried  to 
the  d  jbit  side  of  the  Stock  account ;  if  the  credit  side  be  the  larger,  the 
difference  between  the  two  sides  is  carried  to  the  credit  side  of  the  Stock 
account. 

7th. — the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  respective  Stock 
accounts  is  now  found,  which  difference  is  the  present  net  worth  of  each — • 
and  this  is  the  object  in  view  in  closing  the  books — to  find  the  present 
net  worth  of  each  of  the  partners.  This  concludes  the  closing  of  the  books. 

855.  lienidrks. — There  are  some  firms  that  keep  their  books  by  Single 
Entry  and  allow  the  same  to  run  several  years  Avithout  closing  them, — 
either  not  wanting  to  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  much  lo.st  or  gained 
by  closing  the  books,  or  worse  still,  not  knowing  the  proceedings  for  doing 
so,  and  they  thus  allow  them  to  run  from  year  to  year,  until  finally,  there 
is  a  "  death  in  the  family,"  or  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  wi.shes  to 
withdraw,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  the  books  to  find  the 
present  net  worth  of  each  ;  which  closing  is  done  according  to  instructions 
given  in  this  article. 

In  makincr  a  statement  of  the  Resources  and  Liabilities,  the  Private  ac- 
counts  of  all  the  members  must  be  included,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net 
business  gain  or  net  business  loss  of  the  firm ;  and  afterwards,  these  Pri- 
vate  accounts  must  finally  be  closed  and  carried  into  the  respective  Stock 
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accounts  of  eacli  of  the  members  in  order  to  find  the  present  net  worth  of 
each. 

The  present  gross  luorth  of  the  firm  is  found  by  finding  the  difference 
between  the  sum  total  of  its  Liabilities  and  the  sum  total  of  its  Resources, 
Private  accounts  included. 

The  present  net  ivorth  of  the  firm  is  found  by  finding  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  amounts  credited  to  each  of  its  members  as  his  present  net  worth, 
i.  e.,  after  such  accounts  have  been  closed  as  per  instructions  in  "  7th  " 
of  this  article. 

856.  When  there  is  but  a  single  proprietor,  there  are  some  who  do  not 
keep  a  Stock  account,  and  a  few  who  keep  neither  a  Stock  nor  a  Private 
account,  but  charge  amounts  drawn  for  private  use  to  no  account — simply 
writing  "  Private  use,"  or  something  similar,  on  the  Cash  Book  ;  this  is, 
however,  a  very  loose  system  of  book-keeping,  affording  jio  satisfaction 
whatever  to  the  business  man  other  than  merely  showing  him  the  personal 
accounts  owing  to  and  by  him.  When  no  Private  account  has  been  kept, 
there  is  no  way  of  finding  how  much  has  been  expended  for  private  use, 
unless  an  account  had  been  kept  called  "  Private  Expenses  ; "  neither  can 
the  amount  gained  or  lost  in  the  business  be  ascertained,  for  the  reason 
that  the  amount  drawn  for  private  use  has  been  taken  from  the  business 
and  no  account  made  thereof. 

856^.  If  other  than  personal  accounts  have  been  kept,  such  as  Ex- 
pense, Merchandise,  etc.,  the  balance  from  such  accounts  must  not  be  carried 
forward  to  the  new  double  entry  books  or  accounts,  but  such  old  accounts 
or  old  balances  must  be  dropped,  abandoned,  for  the  reason  that  tliey  were 
kept  in  Single  Entry  simply  as  memorandum  accounts,  in  order  that  the 
firm  might  know  what  their  expenses  and  sales  were. 


ON  "  MAKING  THE  CASH." 


851.  It  is  best  to  balance  the  Cash.  Book  every  day,  although  some  firms 
balance  it  only  once  a  month.  Whether  we  balance  the  book  every  day 
or  not,  we  should  every  night  see  whether  the  balance  on  hand  as  shown 
by  the  Cash  Book  agrees  with  the  amount  we  actually  have  on  hand.  The 
writer  would  recommend  the  following  described  and  illustrated  method 
of  finding  whether  or  not  the  cash  balances :  Take  a  slip  of  paper  and  put 
down  in  figures  at  the  left,  as  illustrated  below,  first,  the  balance  we  had 
on  hand  in  the  morning,  and  under  this  the  total  cash  received  during  the 
day;  add  these  amounts  together;  then  under  this  sum  just  found,  enter 
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the  total  cash  paid  out  during  the  day,  which  amount  subtract  from  the 
sum  above  it  which  will  give  the  amount  of  cash  we  ought  to  have  on 
hand.  Then  put  down  in  figures  at  the  right  on  the  slip,  as  illustrated 
helow,  first,  the  balance  in  the  bank  as  shown  by  the  Check  Book,  then 
the  amounts  of  all  checks,  drafts,  etc.  (called  cash),  and  the  casli  we  have 
in  the  cash  drawer,  after  which  find  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  we  actu- 
ally have  by  finding  the  total  of  these  amounts,  the  sum  of  which  total 
should  just  agree  with  the  balance  on  hand  as  shown  by  the  Cash  Book 
and  indicated  in  the  figures  at  the  left  on  the  slip.  (See  below  ;  also  in 
the  Cash  Book,  tSo,  548,  551,  and  552.) 


$3,000  00 
4,2(38  81 

7,208  81 
3,492  31 

$3,776  50 


83,240  80  bank 

104  00 

22  30 

80  40 

5  00 

318  00  currency 


$3,770  50 


858.  Handling  the  Cash. — If  the  ca.shier  is  to  bo  responsible  for  the 
cash,  no  other  person  should  be  permitted  to  handle  it, — then,  if  any  errors 
occur  by  which  the  Cash  Book  and  cash  do  not  agree,  he  may  justly  be 
held  accountable  for  same. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  ever3'body  in  the  store  is  allowed  to  go  to  the 
cash  drawer  to  make  change  and  pay  out  and  receive  cash,  it  is  then  im- 
possible, if  an  error  be  made,  to  know  by  whom  it  was  made. 

If  the  balance  called  for  by  the  Cash  Book  does  not  agree  with  the  cash 
actually  on  hand,  and  the  cashier  after  diligent  search  does  not  find  the 
error,  he  may  make  it  agree  in  the  following  described  manner  :  If  Cash 
IS  Over. — If  the  cash  is  over,  i.  e.,  more  cash  on  hand  than  is  called  for 
by  the  Cash  Book,  the  amount  over  may  be  credited  to  the  Merchandise 
account  by  writing  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Cash  Book,  "  To  Mdse. — Cash 
over  could  not  account  for,"  and  the  amount,  and  this  will  make  them 
agree  ;  afterward,  if  the  error  is  found  for  this  amount,  the  proper  account 
may  be  credited  and  merchandise  debited.  If  C.\.sii  is  Short. — If  the 
cash  is  short,  i.  e.,  less  cash  on  hand  than  is  called  for  by  the  Cash  Book^ 
the  thoroughl}''  conscientious  cashier  will  charge  the  amount  short  to  his 
own  account,  by  writing  his  name  on  the  credit  side  of  the  Cash  Bouk,  ad- 
ding, "  Cash  short  could  not  account  for  ; "  and  afterward  if  the  error  be 
found,  will  debit  the  amount  to  the  proper  account  and  credit  his  account 
for  the  same — this  is  not  done,  however,  until  after  he  has  made  diligent 
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find  thorough  search  and  is  finally  obliged  to  "give  up  in  despair."  The 
reasons  why  he  should  do  so  are  :  Ho  might  have  made  the  error  in  mak- 
ing change;  or,  in  paying  an  account  and  not  charging  the  person  ;  or,  in 
paying  a  person  more  than  he  charged  them. 


SHORT  CALCULATION. 


ADDITION. 

859,  In  adding  a  column  of  figures  you  should  learn  to  do  it  without 
mental  labour ;  and,  this  may  be  acquired  by  any  one  with  a  little  prac- 
tice.    The  art  is  acquired  by  learning  to  read  a  column  of  figures  as  you 
would  a  sentence  in  prose.     By  jyixidice  you  have  become  so  familiar  with 
htterfi  that  when  you  see  a  group  of  them  together  it  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  stop  and  separate  the  letters,  but  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  what  the 
word  is.     By  practice  you  may  become  so  familiar  with  fujures  that  when 
you  see  a  group  of  them  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  what  the  sum  of  them  is. 
In  practicing  the  reading  of  a  column  of  figures  in  this  way,  do  not  let 
your  brain  work  at  all,  but  simply  pass  your  eyes  over  the  figures  as  if 
you  were  reading  a  sentence,  not  reading  too  slowly,  and  you  will  your- 
self be  surprised  to  find  how  readily  you  may  acquire  the  art.     First,  be- 
gin 's"ith  practicing  on  two  figures,  then  on  three,  four,  five  and  so  on,  un- 
til finally  you  will  become  able  to  write  the  sum  total  of  a  whole  column 
without  once  having  thought  of  an  amount  until  you  have  the  entire  pro- 
duct.    For  example :  When  you  see,  one  above  the  othei-,  the  following  fij:;- 
ures,  9,  9,  5,  5,  you  know  at  a  glance  that  the  sum  is  28.     The  reading  of 
a  column  of  figures,  as  in  the  reading  of  a  sentence,  is  done  by  dividing  a 
large  group  of  figures  into  smaller  groups,  and  from  group  to  group  read- 
ing through  a  column  the  same  as  from  word  to  word  we  read  through  a 
sentence.     Another  example  :  9,  G,  4,  2,  8, — in  this,  we  group  the  last  four 
figures,  and  by  taking  them  all  into  our  eye  at  once,  we  see  that  the  sum  of 
them  is  29,  then  we  have  but  to  say  20-9  or  29.     The  expert  in  addition 
will  skip  around  "here,  there  and  everywhere  "  in  order  to  do  this  group- 
ing, and  will  sometimes  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  a  column  to  pick  up 
a  stray  figure  that  he  had  left  behind.  « 

In  finding  the  sum  total  of  several  long  columns  of  figures,  it  is  well  to 
set  down  one  under  the  other,  the  total  of  each  column ;  then,  after  the 
sum  total  of  the  last  column  at  the  left  has  been  found,  the  grand  total  or 
product  will  be  the  sum  total  of  the   extreme  left  hand  column,  with  the  I 
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I  despair."  The 
,he  error  in  inak- 
je  person  ;  or,  in 


n  to  do  it  without 
with  a  little  prac- 
i  of  tiguros  as  you 
le  so  familiar  with 
i  not  necessary  f<jv 
a  glance  what  the 
Jhjures  that  when 
iie  sum  of  them  is. 
lis  way,  do  not  let 
;r  the  figures  as  if 
and  you  will  youv- 
Itheart.     First,  be- 
five  and  so  on,  un- 
of  a  whole  column 
,ave  the  entire  pro- 
ir,  the  following  fis- 
8,     The  reading  of 
[lone  by  dividing  a 
•oup  to  group  read- 
we  read  through  a 
group  the  last  four 
see  that  the  sum  of 
expert  in  addition 
;r  to  do  this  group- 
column  to  pick  up 

igures,  it  is  well  to  | 
Ln;  then,  after  the 
L  the  grand  total  or 
[d  column,  with  tlie  I 


vmit  figure  of  each  of  the  preceding  totals  affixed — one  after  the  other, 
reading  upward.  For  example  :  We  will  suppose  the  following  amounts 
to  be  the  sums  total  of  certain  colunms  of  figures  in  an  example,  and  that 
they  come  in  order,  one  under  the  other,  as  here  placed,  98,  120,  05,  24), — 
the  sum  total  is  24508.  In  putting  down  the  sum  total  of  each  column 
in  this  manner,  the  amount  to  be  carried  to  the  next  column  is  the  figures 
to  the  left  of  the  unit  number — in  the  first  above,  it  is  9  ;  in  the  second, 
12,  and  so  on.  The  object  in  putting  down  the  totals  in  this  manner  is, 
that  if  in  going  over  the  addition  a  second  time,  the  second  addition  does 
not  agree  with  the  first,  we  are  not  obliged  to  commence  again  from  the 
beginning,  but  may  commence  with  the  figures  to  the  loft  of  the  unit  num- 
ber in  the  column  preceding  and  ''  try  it  again." 

MULTIPLICATION. 

860.  To  multiply  by  any  number  between  10  and  20,  multiply  by  the 
unit  figure ;  set  the  product  thus  found  one  place  to  the  right,  imder  the 
multiplicand,  and  add.  The  sum  will  be  the  answer.  For  example :  In 
multiplying  324  by  17,  we  simply  multiply  by  7  in  th:;  manner  above  in- 
dicated, thus  : 

324 
2268 


5508 


In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  rapid  calculation  in  multiplication  a  few  ex- 
amples will  here  be  given,  and  from  these  others  may  be  created  without 
limit  by  any  one  : 

35  yards  cloth  @  $2.50     Add  one  cipher  and  divide  by  4.     Answer,  87 1  or  $87.50. 

432 
"  @  $2.25.     Multiply  2]§  by  setting  down  the  amounts  thus        54 


216 


48 
55 


$486 
@  $2.12^.     Multiply  by  2J$  in  the  same  manner  as  by  2|$. 
@  $1.95.     Move  decimal  point  in  price  two  places  to  the  right,  divide 
195  by  2  and  add  ^\  thus  ;  97.50 

9.75 


162 


@  $1.80.     Multiply  by  2  and  deduct  ^\  thus  ; 


$107.25 
324 
32.40 

$291.60 
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30  yards  cloth  ®  $1.75.     Multiply  by  2  and  deduct  |,  thus  : 


29 


871 

83 

50 
75 

24 

46 

32 

96 


®  81.G2^.     Add  ^  and  ^  to  the  whole,  thus  : 


@$1.50.     Add  J,  thus  : 


® $1.25. Add  I,  thus: 


>'     @$1.20.     Add  \,  thus  : 


114.50 
57.25 

$171.75 
37.75 
9.44 


72 
9 

$63 
29 

14.50 
3.G2i 

$47.12 


$47.19 

83 
16.60 


II  II 


$99.60 
@  $1. 18.     Find  ^'of  $U8=$59 


114 


"     ®$1.14.     Deduct  from  $114,  i  of  that  amount,  thus:      28.50 


U  I 


"     @  $95c.     Deduct  -^Ig.  from  $24,  thus: 

68.50 
'     (al75c.     Daduct  i^,  thus  :        17.12 


24 

1.20 

$22.80 


$85.50 


$51.38 


23 


II         II 


U  II 


@  55o.     Find  ^  and  a<ld  the  same  -X^,  thus  :     2.30 


16 


$25.30 


@  45e.     Find  ^  and  deduct  ^,  thus  :     1.60 


II         li 


'     @  2oc.     Find  i  of  $96  =$24. 


$14.40 


The  reasons  for  making  the  computations  in  this  manner  will  at  once  De 
apparent,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  price  is  either  more  or  less  than  $ 
the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  is  either  taken  from,  or  added  to,  the  amount , 
that  the  sum  would  be  if  @,  $1  per  yard.  It  is  sometimes  more  convenient 
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4.60 
47.12 


114 

A,  thus:      28.50 


.20 
.80 


2.30 
.30 


Bier  will  at  once  oe 
,re  or  less  than  $1. 
Jed  to,  the  amount 
Is  more  convenient! 


to  call  the  number  of  yard.s  the  price,  and  the  price  the  number  of  yard.s, 
in  order  to  make  the  computation,  a.s  in  the  example  above ;  50  yards  @ 
$1.18  would  be  the  same  as  118  yards  @  50c, ;  or  to  say,  if  100  yards  @ 
81.18  would  bo  $118,  50  yards  would  be  half  of  that  amount,  or  S59.  In 
the  first  example  we  say,  if  35  yards  @  $10  per  yard  would  be  $350,  at 
$2.50  per  yard,  it  would  Ijo  one-fourth  of  that  amount,  or  $87.50. 

INTEREST. 

861.  To  find  the  interest  on  any  amount,  at  any  rate  per  cent.,  for  any 
length  of  time  : 

First,  Reduce  time  to  run  on  interest  to  months  and  tenths  of  a  month. 
To  find  the  number  of  tenths  of  a  month,  divide  the  number  of  days  over 
a  month  by  three,  then  add  to  the  number  of  months  the  tenths,  in  decimal 
form. 

Second.  Move  the  decimal  point  between  dollars  and  cents  in  the  prin- 
cipal two  places  to  the  left,  divide  this  amount  by  twelve,  and  multiply  by 
the  rate  per  cent. ;  multiply  this  amount  by  the  number  of  months,  as  found 
above,  and  the  product  will  be  the  answer. 

ExAMPLK. — $360. 00®  7  %>^  cent,  fov  2  years,  5  months  and  18  days. 
Solution, — 2  years,  5  months  and  18  days  equals  29  .G  months, 
12)3.60  (Move  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left.) 

.30  (Divide  by  12), 
.7  (Multiply  by  the  rate  per  cent.) 

2,10^=Interest  on  principal  for  one  month. 
If  12.10  for  one  month,  for  29.6  months  it  would  be  29.6  times  $2.10  or  $62.16— 
Answer. 

AT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

First.  Find  the  number  of  months  and  tenths  of  a  month  as  in  preced- 
ing item. 

Second.  Move  decimal  point  between  dollars  and  cents  in  principal  one 
[place  to  the  left,  divide  by  twelve,  then  multiply  this  amount  by  the  num- 
[ber  of  months,  as  found  in  "first,"  and  the  product  will  be  the  answer. 

Example.— $600. 00 @  10 1>  cent,  from  August  7,  1877,  to  January  28,  1879. 
SoLUTioiT, — From  August  7,  1877,  to  January  28,  1879,  is  one  year,  5  months  and 
121  days,  which  equals  17.7  months. 

12)60.00  (Move  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left,) 


I  month. 


5      (Divide  by  twelve. )   Which  equals  interest  on  the  principal  for  on© 
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If  35  for  one  month,  for  17.7  months  it  would  ho  17.7  times  ?5,  which  equals  $88.50 
— Answer. 

Othek  Example.s. — Required,  the  intertst  on  a  note  for  $267.50,  running  93  diiyi 
•at  10  ^j>  cent. ;  03  days  equals  3.1  months. 
12)20.75 


2.23 


3.1 


223 

669 


SG.913— 

Required,  the  interest  on  a  note  for  $182.39,  running  7  months  and  7  days  ;  7 
months  and  7  days  equals  7. 23  months 
12)18.24 


1.62 
7.23 

456 
304 
1064 


§10.9896 

If  the  number  of  days  over  a  month  are  not  divided  by  three,  continue 
the  decimal  one  or  two  places.  In  many  examples,  both  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  i.e.  months  and  rate  per  month,  can  be  calculated  in  the 
head. 


VALUABLE  TABLES  FOR  REFERENCE. 


VALUE. 

UNITED  STATES. 

862.  The  term  "currency"  is  applied  to  money  of  all  kinds  employed! 
in  trade,  both  coin  and  paper. 

TABLE. 

10  mills  (m.)  make  1  cent ct. 

10  cents  "      1  dime d. 

10  dimes  "      1  dollar $. 

10  dollars  "      1  eagle E. 


,jjj^  _  MEASURES  OF  EXTENSION.  7(55 

which  equals  $88.50    I  CANADA. 

50  running  93  day*   I      863.  The  currency  of  Canada  since  1859  has  been  decimal,  and  the  de- 
nominations the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

864,  ENGLISH. 

TAHLE. 

4  farthings  (fur.  or  qr.)  make  1  penny d 

12  pence  "     1  shilling s. 

20  shillings  "     I  pound,  or  sovereign.  .£,  or  sov. 

FRENCH, 
months  and  7  days  ;  7  |      ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^.^  .^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^ 

TABLE. 

10  millimes  make  1  centime ct. 

10  centimes      "      1  decime do. 

10  decimes       "      1  franc fr. 

A  franc  is  equal  to  $193  United  States  currency. 

GERMAN   EMPIRE. 

1  bv  three  continue  ■    ^^66.  The  unit  is  the  "  Mark,"  equal  to  23.85  cents  United  States  money. 
\\    tb  multiplier  and  I  The  coins  are  :  Gold — the  20,  10,  and  the  5-mark  pieces ;  Silver — the  2  and 
alculated  in  the  ■  the  1 -mark,  and  the  20-penny  pieces;  Nickel — the  10  and   the  5-penny, 
and  pieces  of  less  value. 


iNCE. 


all  kinds  employe<l 


ct. 
,  d. 
$. 
.  E. 


MEASUKES  OF  EXTENSION. 
S67.  LINEAR. 

TABLE. 

]  2     inches  (in.)  make  1  foot ft. 

3     feet  "     l3'ard yd. 

5^  yards,  or  IGA  feet,  "     1  rod rd. 

40    rods  "     1  furlong    fur. 

8     furlongs,  or  320  rods,     "     1  statute  mile  mi. 

868.  The  following  denominations  are  also  in  use  : 

3  barleycorns  make  one  inch  ;  used  by  shoemakers  in  measuring  the  length   of  the 

Ifoot. 
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4  inches  make  I  hand  ;  used  in  measuring  the  height  of  horses  directly  over  the  foro 
feet. 

G  foet  make  1  fathom  ;  used  in  measuring  depths  at  sea. 

1.15  statute  miles  make  I  geographic  mile  ;  used  in  measuring  distances  at  sea. 

3  geographic  miles  make  1  league. 

€0  geographic  miles  make  1  degree  j  of  latitude  on  a  meridian  or  of  longitude  oa  the 

69. 10  statute       "         "  "      \  equator. 

360  degrees  make  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

SCO.  SURVEYOR'S  LONG. 

TABLE. 

7.92  inches  (in.)        make  1  link 1. 

25       links  *'     1  rod rd. 

4       rods,  or  66  foet,    "     1    chain ch. 

80        chains  "     1  mile mi. 

870.  SQUARE. 

TABLE. 

144    square  Inches  (sq.  in.)  make  1  square  foot,  marked  sq,  ft. 

9  square  feet  "       ]   square  yard,       "       sq.  yd. 
30|  square  yards  "       1  square  rod,         "       sq.  rd. 
40    square  rods  "       1  rood,  "  R, 

4    roods  "       1  acre,  "  A. 

640    acres  "      1  square  mile,       "       sq.  mi. 

SURVEYOR'S   SQUARE. 

871.  Used  in  computing  the  area  or  contents  of  land. 

TABLE. 

625  square  links  (sq.  1.)  make  1  poie    P. 

10  poles                                             "      1  square  chain  ..sq.  ch. 
10  square  chains  *'      1  acre  A. 

640  acres  "      1  square  mile sq.  mL 

36  square  miles  (6  miles  square)    "      I  township Tp. 

A  square  mile  of  land  is  also  called  a  section. 

CUBIC. 

8l!8.  Used  in  estimating  the  contents  of  solids,  as  timber,  wood,  etc. 

TABLE. 

1T28    cubic  inches  (cu.  in.)  make  1  cubic  foot cu.  ft. 

27    cubic  feet  *'     1  cubic  yard cu.  yd. 


DIA. 

lirectly  over  the  fore 

liatances  at  sea. 

r  of  longitude  oa  the 


MEASUREMENTS  OF  CAPACITY-WEIGHTS. 
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make  1  cord  foot cd.  ft. 

"     1  cord  of  wood od. 


IG    cubic  feet 
8    cord  foet,  or  ) 
128    cubic  foot,     \ 
24|  cubic  feet  "     1  perch  of  stone  or  masonry... pch. 

A  load  of  earth  is  one  cubic  yard. 

A  pile  of  wood  8  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  4  foet  high  is  a  cord. 
A  perch  of  stone  or  of  masonry  is  16 J  feet  long,  1^  feet  wide  and  1  foot  high. 


1. 

rd. 
ch. 
mi. 


rked  sq.  ft. 
sq.  yd. 
aq.  rd. 

R. 

A. 
sq.  mi. 


nd. 


MEASUREMENTS  OF  CAPACITY. 
873.  LIQUID. 

TABLE. 

4  gills  (gi.)  make  1  pint pt. 

2  pints  "  1  quart qt. 

4  quarts  *'  1  gallon gal. 

31  i  gallons  "  1  barrel    bbl. 

2  barrels,  or  63  gallons,     '*  1  hogshead hhd. 

4.  The  following  dimensions  are  also  in  use  : 

TABLE. 

36  gallons  make  1  barrel  of  beer. 

54  gallons,  or  1^  barrels,  "  1  hogshead  of  beer. 

42  gallons  "  1  tierce. 

2  hogsheads,  or  120  gallons,     "  1  pipe  or  butt. 

2  pipes,  or  4  hogsheads  "  1  tun. 


P. 

lin  . .  sq.  ch. 

A. 

e sq.  mi. 

Tp. 


iimber,  wood,  etc. 


.cu.  ft. 


WEIGHTS. 

TROY. 

8T5.  Used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  etc. 

TABLE. 

24  grains  (gr.)  "make  1  pennyweight pwt.  or  dwt. 

20  pennyweights     "     1  ounce oz. 

12  ounces  "     1  pound ,...lb, 

176  ounces  troy       =144  ounces  avoirdupois. 


.cu.  yd. 
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APOTHECARIES. 
8T6.  Used  by  apothecaries  and  physicians  in  eo/npounding   medicines, 

TABLE. 

20  grains  (gr.)  mal  e  1  scruple so. 

3  scruples  "        dram dr. 

8  drams  "         ounce oz. 

12  ounces  "         pound lb.  or  ftj. 

AVOIRDUPOIS. 
8TT.  Used  for  general  purposes  of  weighing. 

TABLE, 

16  drams  (dr.)  make   1  ounce oz. 

16  ounces  "      1  pound lb. 

100  pounds                        "      1  hundred  weight,  .cwt. 
20  cwt.,  or  2000  bis,      "      1  ton T. 

LONG  TON   TABLE. 

28  pounds                    make  1  quarter. .marked.. qr. 
4  quarters — 112  lbs.     "      1  hundred  weight,  .cwt. 
20  cwt.— 2240  lbs.  "      1  ton T. 

8T8.  The  following  denominations  are  also  in  use  : 

TABLE. 

100  pounds  of  grain  or  flour  make  I  centnal. 
100        "  dry  tish  "      1  quintal. 

100        "         nails  "      1  kpg. 

190  '         flour  "      1  barrel. 

200        "         pork  or  beef       "      1  bairel. 
240        "         lime  "      1  cask. 


819. 


TIME. 


TABLE. 

C'J  seconds  (soc.) 
GO  minutes 
21  hours 

make  1  minuie   . 
"      3  hour.     .. 
"      Iday 

.    min 

h 

.. da 

CIRCULAR-COtJNTING-PAPER- BOOKS. 

„,.^i*^'  make  1  week ^u 

3G5  days  <>      ,  '^'^• 

or/-  J  ^  common  year.       vr 

366  days  •<      i  i  ^" 

io      1      1  I'eipyear vr 

12  calendar  months-  make  1  year                     ' 

100  years  ..      .f  , ^''• 

•'  1  century q 


7G0 


OIROULAE. 
«80.  Used  in  surveying  navigation,  astronomy,  and  geography. 

TABLE. 
60  seconds  n         make  1  minute  ..  .    . 

60  minutes  .«      1  decree.. .;.. J 

oU  deiiraes  "       i  

,„    •  -^  sign.. a 

12  syns,  or  36(J°,       '«      i  circle ]'^[l\ 


881. 


COUNTING. 


TABLE, 

12  iriits,  or  things,  make  1  dozen. 
12  dozjn  tt 

12  gross  <t 

20  U     i'S  i< 


1  gross. 

1  yreat  gross. 

1  score. 


«82, 


PAPEE. 


TABLE. 


24  sheets 

. . .  make 

20  quires 

(1 

2  reaiui 

(1 

5  buncles 

(( 

•  1  quire. 
1  Jcjun. 
1  hiiiidle. 
1  bale. 


BOOKS. 


WW 


Ashe.tfohlelin    2  Uvea  is  called  a  folio 
A  shoot  folded  in    4.  Im.. i-^^  i         •■    i 

"«u  in    4  loaves  is  oa.ied  a  qu^ito,  or  4to. 
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A  sheet  folded  in    8  leaves  is  called  an  octavo,  or  8vo. 

A  sheet  folded  in  12  leaves  is  called  a  12  mo. 

A  sheet  folded  in  16  leaves  is  called  a  16  nio. 

A  sheet  folded  in  18  leaves  is  called  an  18  mo. 

k  sheet  folded  in  24  leaves  is  called  a  24  mo. 

A  sheet  folded  in  32  leaves  is  called  a  32  mo. 


FOREIGN  MONEY. 


884.  Value  of  foreign  money  on  a  gold  basis. 

Pounds  Sterling,  of  England ?4.84 

Guinea,  "        5.05 

Crown,  "        1.21 

Shilling,  "        22 

Napoleon,  of  Franco 3.84 

Five  Francs,       "       93 

Franc,  "       18^ 

Thaler,  of  Saxony .68 

Guilder,  of  Netherland 40 

Ducat,  of  Austria   2.28 

Florin  "         48^ 

Doubloon  of  Spain  (1800) 15.54 

Real,  " 05 

Five  Rubles,  of  Russia 3.95 

Ruble  "     75 

Franc,  of  Belgium 18^ 

Ducat  of  Bavaria 2.27 

Franc,  of  Switzerland .  18| 

Crown,  of  Tuscany l.Ook 


VALUE  OF  UNITED  STATES  MONEY. 


SSS. 


GOLD   COIN    U.    S.    STAND.^RD. 


Double  Eagle $20.00 51G  grains 

Eagle 10.00  258 

Half  Eagle 5.00  129 

Three  Dollar  Piece 3.00  77.4 

Quarter  Eagle 2.50  64.6 

Dollar 1.00  25.8 

Value  per  grain 0.0387596..... 1 

Value  per  ounce 18.6046       480 


s.. 

Jvo. 


$4.84 
6.05 
1.21 
.22 
3.84 
.93 
.1815 
.68 
.40 
2.28 
.48i 
".    15.54 
.05 
.'.     3.95 
.75 
.18^ 
2.27 
.18i 
1.05!t 


EY. 


I       51G  grain* 

..  258       " 

..  129       '* 

.     77.4    " 

64.5   " 

25.8  " 

..'.       I      " 

..  480      " 


88<;. 


ON  AVERAGING  ACCOUNTS. 


SILVER   COIN    U.   S.   STANDARD. 


One  Dollar  (Trade) 100  cents 420  grains. 
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"     412,V     " 

"     192"     " 

"     96       " 

"     38.4    " 

"     19.2   '• 

"     11.52" 


887. 


One  Dollar  (Legal  Tender) luO 

Half  Dollar  (5  dimes) 50 

QiTH'-ter  Dollar  (2i  dimes) 25 

One  Dime 10 

Half  Dime 5 

Three  Cent  piece 3 

Value  per  grain 0.2(50410 1       " 

Value  per  ounce 1.25  480       " 

COPPKR  COIN. 

Copper  Cent 1  cent 168  grains. 

Value  per  grain 0.005952  1       " 


888.  The  standard  fiaeness  of  gold  and  silver  is  one  weight  alloy  to 
nine  of  pure  metal.  The  alloy  for  gold  is  silver  or  copper.  Alloy  for 
silver  is  copper. 


ON  AVERAGING  AOOOUNTg. 

880.  Averaging  accounts  or  equation  of  payments  consists  in  finding 
the  common  time  of  maturity  of  bills  cue  at  different  times.  The  method 
most  commonly  in  use  for  finding  average  date  of  payment  is  the  "  Inter- 
est Method,"  which  method  will  be  hereinafter  described  and  illustrated. 
Any  rate  per  cent,  of  interest  may  be  used  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  result, 
but  one  per  cent,  per  month  is  thought  to  be  the  best  rate,  for  the  reason 
that  a  result  may  be  found  quicker  with  that  rate  than  any  other.  The 
method  of  figuring  at  this  rate  will  be  hereinafter  described. 

H90.  The  kind  of  an  example  that  most  commonly  presents  itself,  is 

the  one  in  which  there  are  several  bills  either  bought  by  us,  or  sold  by  us 

on  time;  and  for  which  bills  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  common  date  due, 

or  the  date  upon  which  the  sum  total  of  all   the  bills  will  be  due — our 

j  object  in  finding  this  date  being  in  order  that  we  may  give  a  note,  or 

I  accept  a  draft  if  it  be  an  account  we  owe  ;  or  take  a  note  from,  or  make  a 

draft  on  the  person  if  it  be  an  account  that  is  owing  us.     The  rules  for 

I linding  the  average  date  due  for  this  kind  of  an  example  will  here  be 

I  given,  and  following  same  will  be  an  illustration  in  the  form  of  an  account 

1  M.'e  owe. 
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891.  1st. — Find  the  dates  the  bills  are  due,  and  write  the  same  on  a 
slip  (jf  paper,  with  tlie  amounts  opposite. 

895$.  2n  I. — Take  the  bill  latest  due  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  work. 
It  is  advisable  to  indicate  this  "  basis"  by  boxing  it,  or  drawing  a  line 
around  it. 

8S)3.  3rd. — Find  the  number  of  days  each  bill  falling  due  previous  to 
the  "  basis"  has  to  run  from  its  date  due,  up  to  the  "basis,"  and  compute 
interest  on  S4,me  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  month,  calling  a  month 
33  </a//<;  after  which,  liiid  the  sum  total  of  these  several  irderesi 
amounts. 

8.)1.  4jh. — Find  the 'sum  total  of  all  the  bills;  then  cut  off  or  draw  a 
line  through  the  cents  and  tlie  unit  number  of  the  dollars.  After  wliich 
divide  this  amount  by  3,  place  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left  in 
the  product  thus  found,  which  will  give  the  interest  on  the  total  amounts 
of  the  bills  for  one  day  at  one  per  cent,  per  month. 

HU3.  oth. — Divide  the  sum  total  of  the  interest  due  on  all  the  bills  as 
found  in  8)3,  by  the  inteiust  on  all  the  Ijills  for  one  dinj  as  found  in  894, 
and  the  product  thus  f  »und  will  be  the  number  of  days  to  count  backvxivdi 
from  the  "  basis"  (892)  to  find  the  average  date  of  payment,  or  the  date[ 
all  the  bills  fall  due  by  equation. 


898. 


Illustration. — John  Macdonald. 
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897.  Another  example. — There  is  another  example  that  occur.?  less 
frequently,  viz. :  One  which  arises  from  accounts  current,  i.  c,  accounts 
with  persons  to  whom  we  sell  goods  on  time  and  from  whom  we  buy 
fjoods  on  time,  also  cash  is  paid  on  account  by  us  or  by  them.  Finding 
the  average  date  of  payment  on  an  account  of  this  kind  consists  in  find- 
ing the  date  upon  which  the  balance  or  the  difference  between  the  two 
siiles  is  due, — the  rules  for  finding  same  and  the  illustration  are  as  fol- 
low : 

898.  1st. — Find  the  dates  the  bills  are  due,  and  write  the  same  on  a 
slip  of  p.aper,  with  the  amounts  opposite — taking  first  one  side  of  the  ac- 
count and  then  the  other.  It'  any  cash  payments,,  the  dates  put  down  on 
this  slip  for  same  are  the  dates  upon  which  the  payments    were    made. 

81)9.  2d. — Same  as  892 — this  "basis"  being  found  either  on  the  debit 
side  or  the  credit,  whichever  presents  the  bill  latest  due. 

900.  3d. — Same  as  893 — taking  first  one  side  of  the  account,  and  then 
the  other,  and  keeping  the  figuring  for  the  two  sides  separate. 

901.  4th. —  Find  the  difference  between  the  sum  total  of  the  interest  for 
the  debit  side  of  the  account  anil  the  sum  total  of  the  interest  for  the 
credit  side  of  same. 

909.  5th. — Find  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  account ; 
then  cut  off  or  draw  a  line  through  the  cents  and  the  unit  nuinber  of  the 
dollars,  after  which  divide  this  difference  by  3,  place  the  decimal  point 
two  places  to  the  left  in  this  product,  which  will  give  the  interest  on  this 
balance  for  one  day  at  one  per  cent  per  month. 

903.  6th  Divide  the  balance  of  interest  as  found  in  901,  by  the  inter- 
est on  the  V;alance  of  account  for  one  day,  as  found  in  902,  and  the  pro- 
duct thus  found  will  be  the  nuuiber  of  days  to  count  hachwiird  from  the 
"basis"  (as  found  in  899)  to  find  the  average  date  of  payment,  or  the  date 
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This  gives  42  days  to  count  backward  from  tlie  "basis"  (May  9fch)  to 
lind  the  date  upon  which  the  account  is  due  by  equitation,  or  tlie  average 
date  of  payment,  which  is  March  28th. 

903.  On  averaging  a  past-dut  account,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  trie 
interest  due,  the  average  date  when  the  account  was  due  is  first  found, 
after  which  we  compute  the  interest  on  the  account,  from  that  date  up  to 
the  present  at  whatever  rate  per  cent,  agreed  upon  ;  then,  if  it  be  an  ac- 
count owing  us,  we  charge  the  same  for  the  interest  thus  found ;  or  if  it 
be  an  account  we  owe,  we  credit  the  same  for  the  interest. 

908.  On  averaging  an  account  not  yet  due,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling by  note  or  acceptance,  the  average  date  when  the  account  will  be  due 
is  first  found  ;  then  the  note  is  either  dated  backward  from  that  date  the 
number  of  days  we  wish  the  note  to  I'un,  or  dated  on  the  present  date, 
and  made  to  read  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  fall  due  on  the  average 
date  due. 

90/.  The  three  days  of  grace  is  not  added  when  averaging  an  ac- 
count ;  but  it  may  be  added  after  the  average  date  is  found,  if  we  wish 
to  do  so. 

908.  Explanation  of  the  "Interest  Method"  of  Averaging  Accounts  — 
We  find  the  bill  latest  due,  and  taking  this  as  a  basis  or  foundation  upon 
which  to  work,  suppose  all  amounts  prior  to  that  to  run  from  their  re- 
fipcctive  dates  due  up  to  this  "  basis  "  date  before  they  are  paid,  and 
thereupon  we  charge  or  credit,  a«  the  case  may  be^  interest  on  suchj 
amounts  for  the  time  they  thus  run  past  due.  After  we  have  thus  found  i 
the  total  interest  uue,  we  find  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  account 
for  one  day.  Now  we  see  by  paying  the  sum  total  of  all  the  bills  just 
one  day  backward  from  this  "basis"  date,  there  will  be  due  the  interest 
for  one  day  less,  and  consequently,  we  ascertain  how  many  days  backward  I 
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from  this  "  basis"  date  we  will  have  to  pay  the  total  amount  of  the  bills 
in  order  to  consume  all  the  interest,  so  that  there  would  be  interest  nei- 
ther owing  to  nor  by  us,  by  dividing  the  total  interest  due  by  the  interest 
on  the  whole  for  one  day. 

909.  On  computing  interest  at  1  percent,  per  Month  or  12  per  cent, 
per  Anmim. — We  call  a  month  thirty  days ;  therefore  at  this  rate  per 
cent,  the  principal  earns  1  per  cent,  every  30  days,  and  y\j  per  cent,  every 
3  days  ;  consequently  to  find  the  interest  for  30  days,  we  simply  move  the 
decimal  point  between  dollars  and  cents  tiuo  places  to  the  left,  and  for 
3  days  we  move  it  three  "places  to  the  left.  With  a  very  little  practice,  in- 
terest may  be  very  rai)ifJly  computed  at  this  rate  per  cent.  In  the  exam- 
ple under  904?,  we  first  find  the  interest  for  30  days  on  $350,  which  is 
$3.50 ;  for  60  days  it  is  twice  that  amount,  or  S7.00 ;  and  for  3  days 
35c. ;  and  1  day,  \  of  35c.,  which  is  12c,  Then  we  add  GO  days,  $7.00 ;  3 
days.  35c. :  1  day  12  cents;  total  G4  days,  $7.47.  Then  $2.00,  30  days  ; 
and  for  3  days  20  cents. ;  9  days,  three  times  3  days,  and  consequently, 
three  times  20c.,  or  GOc.  Then  we  add  30  days,  $2.00  ;  9  days,  60c. ;  total 
39  days,  2.60.  Then  if  $1.40  for  30  days,  for  90  days  it  is  three  times 
that  amount,  or  4,20;  and  if  14  cents  for  3  days,  it  is  \  of  that  amount 
for  1  day,  or  5c. ;  total  91  days,  $4.25. 
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The  foregoing  illustration  is  deemed  sufficient  to  make  perfectly  clear 
to  the  mind  the  1  per  cent,  method  of  figuring  interest,  and  when  by  con- 
tinued practice  the  method  has  been  thorougly  mastered,  the  old  torture 
of  averaging  accounts  is  rendered,  on  the  contrary,  a  pleasure. 
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^ADMmiSTEATION  OF  ESTATES  OF  DECEASED 
PEESONS. 

I  HEN  a  person  dies,  leaving  no  valid  will  behind  him  his 
estate  is  distributed  among  his  heirs  by  what  is  known 
as  operation  of  laiu.  This  is  regulated  by  the  statute  of 
the  Province  in  which  the  deceased  resided  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  distribution  must  be  made  by  an  ad- 
viinistrator  duly  appointed  by  law.  The  administrator 
is  appointed  by  the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases  on  being  satisfied  that  the  person  proposed  is  le- 
gally qualified.  The  appointment  must  be  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  person  appointed.  It  is  the  generally  accepted  rule 
that  any  one  is  legally  competent  to  be  an  administrator  who  is  competent 
to  make  a  contract.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  considered  as  en- 
titled to  the  appointm.ent  to  administer  the  estate. 

If  letters  of  administration  .should  be  unduly  granted  they  may  be  re- 
voked. 

Administration  may  likewise  be  granted  on  certain  conditions,  for  a  cer- 
tain limited  time,  or  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  powers  and  diities  of  an  administrator  dijfFer  from  those  of  an  exe- 
cutor only  inasmuch  as  he  must  distribute  and  dispose  of  the  entire  es- 
tate according  to  the  direction  of  the  law,  as  he  has  no  will  to  follow. 

The  administrator  must  give  bonds  with  sureties  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  his  trust. 

Having  liquidated  all  the  debts  of  the  intestate,  the  administrator  will 
divide  the  remainder  of  the  assets  among  the  surviving  relatives  of  the 
deceased.     In  so  doing,  he  will  act  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

AGENCY. 

By  Agency  is  meant  the  substitution  of  one  person  by 'and  for  another, 
the  former  to  transact  business  for  the  latter.  An  Agency  may  be  estab- 
lished by  implication — an  express  agreement  with  a  person  that  he  is  to 
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become  the  agent  of  another  not  being  necessary — or  verbally,  or  by  vjritinc/, 
A  verbal  creation  of  agency  suffices  to  authorize  the  agent  to  make  a  con- 
tract oven  in  cases  where  such  contract  must  be  iu  writing. 

Agency  is  of  tliree  different  kinds :  special,  general,  and  professional. 
A  special  agency  is  an  authority  exercised  for  a  special  purpose.  If  a 
special  agent  exceed  the  limits  of  his  authority,  his  principal  is  not  bound 
by  his  acts. 

A  general  agency  authorizes  the  transaction  of  all  business  of  a  particu- 
lar kind,  or  growing  out  of  a  particular  employment.  The  principal  will 
bo  bound  by  the  acts  of  a  general  agent  though  the  latter  act  contrary  to 
friv'ite  instructions,  provided  he  keep,  at  the  same  time,  within  the  gene- 
ral limits  of  his  authority. 

Professional  agents  are  those  licensed  by  the  proper  authority  to  tran- 
sact certain  kinds  of  business  for  a  compen.sation.  The  following  are 
among  this  class  of  agents  : 

1.  Attorneys. 

2.  Brokers. 

3.  Factors. 

4.  Auctioneers. 

5.  Masters  of  Ships. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  an  agency,  the  general  rule  is  that  whatever 
a  man  may  do  in  his  own  right,  he  may  also  transact  through  another. 
Things  of  a  personal  nature,  implying  personal  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  person  possessing  them,  cannot  be  delegated. 

Infants,  married  women,  lunatics,  idiots,  aliens,  and  persons  incapable 
of  making  legal  contracts,  cannot  act  r.s  principals  in  the  appointment  of 
agents.  Infants  and  married  women  may,  however,  become  principals  in 
certain  cases. 

Agency  may  be  terminated  in  two  ways  :  (1)  by  the  act  of  the  princi- 
pal or  agent;  (2)  by  operation  of  law.  In  the  latter  case  the  termination 
of  the  agency  h  eftected  by  lapse  of  time,  by  completion  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  agency,  by  the  extinction  of  the  subject  matter  or  by  the  in- 
sanity, bankruptcy,  or  death  of  either  party. 

ARBITEATION. 

Arbitration  is  an  investigation  and  determination  of  subjects  of  difter- 
ence  betwoen  persons  involved  in  dispute,  by  unofficial  persons  chosen  by 
the  parties  in  question. 

The  general  rule  is  that  any  person  capable  of  making  a  valid  contract 
I  concerning  the  subject  in  dispute  may  be  a  party  to  an  arbitration.     Any 
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matter  which  the  parties  may  adjust  by  agreement,  or  which  may  bo  made 
the  snhject  of  a  suit  at  hiw,  may  be  determined  by  arbitration.  Crimea 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  matter  of  an  arbitration. 

Questions  may  be  submitted  for  arbitration  in  the  following  ways  : 

1.  By  pawl. 

2.  By  writing. 

3.  Under  the  statute,  which  must  be  done  'f  the  })arties  are  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  its  pi'ovisions.     (This  is,  where  a  suit  is  pending) 

4.  Jiy  rale  of  court,  which  occurs  when  an  action  is  pen<ling  in  court 
nnd  the  parties  agree  to  take  it  before  arbitrators,  in  accordance  with  an 
order  of  the  court. 

5.  By,  deposit  of  note%. 

A  person  may  bo  selected  as  arbitrator,  notwithstanding  his  natural  in- 
capacity or  legal  disability  to  make  contracts, 

The  arbitrators  must  fix  the  time  anl  place  of  hearing,  and  give  due 
notice  of  the  same  to  the  parties.  They  must  be  sworn,  if  the  statute  re- 
quires an  oath,  unless  sucli  oath  is  waived  by  the  parties  themselves.  In 
the  matter  of  hearing  evidence  the  statute  must  be  followed. 

The  arbitrators  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  provided  the  time  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  period  ai)pointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  award. 

In  arbitrations  the  parties  are  entitled  to  the  aid  of  couiuel,  the  same 
as  thev  would  be  in  court. 

After  a  fair  submission  and  a  legal  award,  the  matter  submitted  cannot 
bo  litigated  on,  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  settled  by  a  judgment. 

An  award  may  be  impeached  where  it  has  been  procured  by  corruption, 
^raud,  or  other  undue  means ;  by  misconduct,  corruption  or  irregularity 
on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators  when  the  arbitrators  acknowledge  they  have 
made  a  mistake  in  their  decision  ;  where  the  arbitrators  have  exceeded  their 
powers  ;  whei-e  pertinent  and  material  evidence  was  rejected,  etc.  If 
either  party  revokes  the  submission,  he  will  be  liable  for  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  the  payment  of  damages  to  the  other  party. 

AREEST. 

The  defendant  in  a  civil  action  may  be  arrested  under  Revised  Statutes 
(Ont.)  cap.  G7,  also  in  an  action  wherein  the  judgment  I'equires  the  perfor- 
mance of  an  act,  the  neglect  or  the  refusal  to  perform  which  would  be 
punishable  by  the  court  as  contempt. 

The  defendant,  when  arrested,  may  give  bail. 
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ATTACHMENT. 

An  attachment  may  be  issued,  when  it  is  a  (question  of  recovering  a  sum 
of  money,  for  damages,  in  the  following  cases  : 

1.  Under  cap.  08,  Revised  Statutes,  Ontario,  and  under  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act,  Revised  Statutes,  Ontario,  cap.  50. 

The  plaintifi'  must  prove  that  a  cause  of  action  exists  under  one  of  the 
above  statutes,  before  he  is  entitled  to  a  warrant  of  attachment.  In  case 
of  an  action  to  recover  damages,  his  affidavit  must  show  that  he  is  entitled 
to  recover  a  sum  therein  stated  over  and  al;ove  any  or  all  counter  claims 
ajrainst  liim.  In  addition  that  he  has  left  the  Province  with  the  intention 
of  defrauding  his  creditors,  or  avoiding  being  served  with  a  summons,  or 
that  he  keeps  himself  concealed  within  the  Province  with  like  intent.  If 
the  defendant  is  a  natural  person  or  a  domestic  corporation,  the  affidavit 
must  show  that  he  or  it  has  removed  his  or  its  property  from  the  Province 
with  the  intention  of  defrauding  his  or  its  creditors,  or  that  he  has  assign- 
ed,  disposed  of,  or  secreted  his  property,  or  that  he  is  about  to  do  so  with 
like  intent. 

CHATTEL  MGETGAQES. 

A  mortgage  of  goods  and  chattels  will  be  void  to  creditors  of  the  mort- 
gagee, if  the  following  conditions  are  not  complied  with : 

1.  The  tiling  of  the  mortgage,  or  a  true  copy  thcieof,  as  required  by  law 
in  the  County  Court  clerk's  ofhce  of  the  town,  city  or  county  where  the 
mortgagor  resides,  and  where  the  propi-rt}-  lies  at  tlie  time  the  instrument 
was  executed,  if  ho  is  a  resident  of  the  Province ;  if  not,  it  must  be  filed  in 
the  city  or  town  where  the  {)roperty  is  located  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  mortgage.  •* 

2.  The  mortgage  not  being  filed  within  five  days  from  the  execution 
thereof. 

CONTKACTS. 

The  conditions  of  a  contract,  as  applying  to  individuals,  are;  !.  Age; 
2.  Rationality ;  and  3,  a.s  to  Corporations,  the  possession  of  general  or  spe- 
cial statutory  powers. 

Persons  under  age  are  incompetent  to  make  contracts,  except  under  cer- 
tain limitations.  Generally  such  persons  are  incapable  of  making  binding 
contracts. 

As  to  rationality,  the  general  principle  of  law  is  that  all  persons  not 
rendered  incompetent  by  personal  disabilit}',  or  by  considerations  of  public 
policy,  are  capable  of  making  a  contract. 
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Corporations  have  powers  to  make  contracts  strictly  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  tneir  charters,  or  by  special  or  general  statute.  The  following 
classes  of  contracts  are  void,  unless  they  shall  be  in  writing  and  subscribed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby  : 

1.  Every  agreement  that  by  its  terms  is  not  to  be  performed  within  one 
year  from  the  making  thereof. 

2.  Every  sp2cial  promise  to  answer  for  the  debts,  default,  or  miscarriage 
of  another  person. 

3.  Every  agreement,  promise  or  undertaking,  made  upon  consideration 
of  marriage,  except  mutual  promise  to  marry. 

4.  Evevy  contract  for  the  leasing  of  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  or 
for  the  sale  of  any  lands,  or  any  interest  in  lands,  shall  be  void,  unless  the 
contract,  or  some  note  or  memorandum  thereof,  expressing  the  consider- 
ation, be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  the  party  by  whom  the  lease  or  sale 
is  made, 

INTEREST  AND  TJBJJM. 

Interest  is  a  moderate  profit  for  the  use  of  money.  In  the  Dominion  the 
rate  of  interest  is  established  by  statute.  Six  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate  of 
interest.  An  excess  of  interest  above  the  legal  rate  may  be  recovered  by 
an  action  at  law. 

LIEN  LAWS. 

Any  one  who,  as  contractor,  sub-contractor,  or  labourer,  performs  any 
work,  or  furnishes  any  miterials,  in  pursuance  of,  or  in  conformity  with, 
any  agreement  or  contract  with  the  owner,  lessee,  agent,  or  one  in  po.sses- 
aion  of  the  property,  toward  the  erection,  altering,  improving,  or  repairing 
of  any  building,  shill  have  a  lien  for  the  v.  iu'-  of  such  labour  or  materials 
on  the  building  or  land  on  which  it  stands,  to  the  extent  of  the  right,  title 
and  interest  of  the  owner,  lessee  or  person  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the 
claimant's  tiling  his  notice  with  the  Registrar  of  Deeds  of  the  County 
where  the  proi)erty  is  situated. 

This  notice  should  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  completion  of  the 
work,  or  the  furnishing:  of  the  materials,  and  should  state  the  residence  of 
the  claimmt,  the  amount  claimed,  from  whom  duo,  when  due,  and  to 
whom  due,  the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  clainud,  the  name  of  the 
owner,  le^ee  or  person  in  possession  of  the  premises,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter. 

Liens  cease  in  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  the  notice,  unless  an  action 
is  bei^jun,  or  the  lien  is  co.itinued  by  an  v.rder  of  Court. 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  generally  entitled  to  lien: 
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1.  Bailees,  who  may  perform  labour  and  services  on  the  thing  bailed,  at 
the  request  of  the  bailor. 

2.  Innkeepers,  upon  the  baggage  of  guests  they  have  accommodated. 

3.  Common  cau'iers,  upon  goods  carried,  for  the  amount  of  their  freight 
and  disbursements. 

4.  Vendors  on  the  goods  sold  for  payment  of  the  price  where  no  credit 
has  been  expressly  promised  or  iuiplieJ. 

5.  Agents,  upon  goods  of  their  principals,  for  advancements  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  latter. 

6.  All  persons  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  lien  who  are  compelled  by  law 
to  receive  property,  and  bestow  labour  or  expense  on  the  same. 

The  right  of  lien  may  bo  waived  : 

1.  By  express  contract. 

2.  By  neglect. 

3.  By  new  agreement. 

4.  By  allowing  change  of  possession. 

5.  By  surrendering  possession. 

The  manner  of  the  enforcement  of  a  lien,  whether  it  be  an  innkeeper's, 
agent's,  carrier's,  factor's,  etc.,  depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  lien. 

LIMITATION  OF  AOTION-WHEN  A  DEBT  IS  OUTLAWED. 

Actions  upon  judgments  or  decrees  of  a  court,  or  a  contract  under  seal, 
or  for  the  recovery  of  real  estate,  must  be  commenced  within  a  [)erioJ  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  when  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

All  actions  upon  unsealed  contracts,  express  or  implied,  become  out- 
lawed in  six  years. 

Claims  for  damages  to  property  become  outlawed  in  six  years.  » 

Claims  for  the  specific  recovery  of  personal  property  and  on  judgments 
of  courts  not  of  record,  are  outlaweil  in  six  years. 

In  the  case  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  a  bill,  note, or  other  evidence  (i 
debt  tha*'  may  be  issued  by  a  moneyed  corporation,  or  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  same  is-^ued  or  put  in  circulation  as  money,  there  is  no  limitation 
of  time  to  sue. 

An  acknowledgement  or  new  promise  cannot  take  a  contract  or  other 
liability  out  of  the  statute  of  outlawry,  unless  it  be  in  writing. 

A  payment  on  account  of  principal  or  iaterest  takes  the  case  out  of  the 
statute,  without  being  in  writing. 
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NOTES  AND  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 


Notes  are,  as  a  rule,  entitled  to  three  days'  gi-ace — that  is,  the  note  is 
not  payable  till  the  third  day  after  the  day  expressed  for  its  payment. 
Notes  made  payable  "  on  demand  "  are  not  entitled  to  cjrace. 

In  the  following  cases  there  are  no  days  of  grace : 

1.  Bills  of  exchange  or  drafts,  payable  at  sight  at  any  place  within  the 
Dominion  shall  be  deemed  due  and  shall  be  payable  on  presentation,  with- 
out the  allowance  of  any  days'  grace. 

2.  Checks,  bills  of  excluingo  or  drafts  appearing  on  their  face  to  have  been 
drawn  upon  any  bank,  or  banking  association,  or  banker,  carrying  on 
bankinrj  business  under  the  act  to  authorize  tha  business  of  bankini', 
which  are  on  their  face  payable  on  any  specified  day,  or  in  any  number  of 
days  after  the  date  or  sight  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  due  an  1  payable  on 
the  day  mentioned  <'or  payment  of  same  witho  it  any  days  of  grace  being 
allowed  nor  shall  it  be  necessary  to  protest  the  same  for  non-acceptance. 

When  the  last  of  the  days  of  grace  falls  on  Siindoy,  or  any  lea^iing  pub- 
lic holiday  when  general  business  is  suspended,  the  pr-^sentment  for  pay- 
ment must  be  made  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday,  or  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  holiday. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  note  or  bill  must  be  presented  for  payment  on 
the  last  of  the  days  of  grac  *,  and  the  drawers  and  endorsers  must  bo  noti- 
fied of  non-payment  not  later  than  the  following  day. 

Notes  and  bills,  when  made  payable  to  or  at  any  person's  order  and  en- 
dorsed in  blank,  pass  by  delivery. 

The  words  "  value  received,"  though  ordinarily  used,  are  not  indispen- 
sable, as  value  is  held  to  be  implied. 

Notes  do  not  bear  interest  except  when  it  is  so  stated.  After  maturity 
all  notes  bear  legal  interest. 

The  holder  of  a  note  that  is  made  payable  to  order  may  sue  in  his  own 
name. 

A  promissory  note  given  by  a  minor  is  void. 

The  imlorser  of  an  accommodation  is  a  surety  for  the  maker,  and  he  is 
liable  to  the  costs  of  collection  that  may  bd  brought  against  such  maker 
or  indorser. 

Any  promise  to  pay,  without  specifying  the  time  of  payment,  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  promise  to  pay  on  demand. 
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The  general  rule  is  that  every  person  of  sound  mind,  and  not  otherwise 
restrained  by  law,  may  enter  into  a  contract  of  partnorship. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  partners,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

1.  Ostensible  partners,  or  those  whose  names  are  made  public  as  part- 
ners, and  who  in  reality  are  such,  and  who  take  all  the  benefits  and  risks. 

2.  Nominal  partners,  or  those  who  appear  before  the  public  as  partners, 
but  who  have  no  real  interest  in  the  busine.ss. 

3.  Dormant,  or  silent  partners,  are  those  whose  names  are  not  known 
or  do  not  appear  as  partners,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  an  interest  in 
the  business. 

Spsoial  partners,  or  those  who  are  interested  in  the  business  only  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  the}'  have  invested  in  it. 

5.  General  partners,  who  manage  the  business,  while  the  capital,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  is  supplied  by  a  special  partner  or  partners.  They 
are  liable  for  all  the  debts  and  contracts  of  the  firm. 

A  nominal  partner  renaers  himself  liable  for  all  the  debts  and  contracts 
of  the  firm. 

A  dormant  partner,  if  it  becomes  known  that  he  has  an  interest,  whe- 
ther creditors  ti'usted  the  firm  on  his  account  or  not,  becomes  liable 
equally  with  the  other  partners. 

The  partnership  firm  is  responsible  for  any  acts  done  by  any  partner, 
touching  the  partnership  business. 

The  representation  or  misrepresentation  of  any  fact  made  by  any  part- 
ner within  the  scope  of  the  business,  is  binding  on  the  firm. 

A  notice  to  or  by  any  of  the  firm  is  deemed  a  notice  to  or  by  all  of 
them. 

Ench  partner  is  liable  to  third  parties  for  the  whole  partnership  debt. 

The  articles  of  partnership  must  in  all  cases  be  in  writing. 
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GENERAL  FORM  OF  AGREEMENT. 

This  Agreement,  made  the day 

of ,  one  thi)U3:ind  eight  hundred  and 

eighty-two,  between   John  Doe,  of  the 

of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and 

of  the  Hist  part,  and  Richakd 


Roe,  of  the 


■of 


in  the  said 


of  the  second  part — 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  John  Doe, 
in  consideration  of  the  covenants  on  the 
part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  liere- 
inafter  contained,  doth  covenant  and  agree 
to  and  with  the  said  Richard  Roe.  that 
[here  insnt  the  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Johiif  Doe]. 

And  the  said  Richakd  Roe,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  covenants  on  the  part  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  doth  covenant  and 
agree  to  and  with  the  said  John  Doe,  that 
[here  insert  the  agreemeiit  on  the  part  of 
Mlchard  Roe]. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto 
set  our  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 
Sealed  and  delivered  ^ 

in  presence  of     f  John  Doe.      [l.s.1 

John  Smith,  I  Kich'd.  Roe.  [l.s.J 

Thos.  Brown.         j 

\\Mie.n  required  this  clause  may  be  in- 
■terted :] 

Aiid  it  is  furthor  agreed  between  the  par- 
ties here  o,  that  the  party  that  shall  fail 
to  perform  this  agreement  on  his  part,  will 
pay  to  the  other  the  full  sum  of  fifiy 
dollars,  as  liquidated,  fixed  and  settled 
damages. 


AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  A 
HOUSE  AND  LOT. 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made 

this day  of ,  in  the  year  18 — 

between ,  of  the of  ,  and 


of  the 


witnexseth — That  the 


said ngrees  to  sell,  and  the  said 

asirees  to  purchase,  for  the  price  or  c  m- 
sideration  of dollars,  the  house  and 


lot  known  and  distinguished  ab  number 

.     The  possession  of  the  property 

is  ti)  be  delivered  on  the day  of ■ 

next,  when per  cent,  of  tho  purchase- 
money  is  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  a  bond 
and   mortgage  on  the  premises,  bearing 

per  c  nt.  interest,  pay^iblo  in ■ 

years  (such  interest  payab'.e  quarterly),  is 
to  he  executed  for  the  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, at  which  tune  also  a  deed  of 
conveyance  in  fee  simple,  containing  the 
usual  full  covenants  and  warranty  is  to  be 

delivered,  executed  by  the  said and 

wife,  and  the  title  made  satisfactory  to  the 

said  ;  it  being  understood  that  this 

agieetnent  shall  be  binding  upon  the  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  nf 
the  respective  parties  ;  and  also  that  the 

said  premises  aro  now  insured  for 

doll  irs,  and,  in  case  the  said  house  should 

be  burnt  before  the  said day  of  — ■ 

next,  and  the  said —shall  hold  the 

said   insurance  in   trust,   and   will   thea 

transfer  the  same  to  said with  tli$ 

said  deed. 

In  Witness,  &o.,  [as  in  General  Form]. 


AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  REAL 
ESTATE. 

ARTiCLtJof  agreement  made  and  enteri 

ed  into  this day  of betwe-n  A.| 

i3. ,  of ,  of  the  one  part,,  and  0.  L),, 

of ,  of  the  other  part,  as  follows :— I 

The  said  A.  B.  d  th  hereby  agree  wiihttisl 
said  G.   D.   to  sell  him  the  lot  of  gr(mnil| 

[here  describe  it, J,  for  the  sum  of  f 

and  that  he,  the  said  A.  B. ,  shall  and  wil 

on  the day  of next,,  on  receivina 

from  the  s;iid  C.  D.  the  said  sum,  athii 
own  cost  and  expense,  execute  a  pni|i(ij 
coiiveyance  f<jr  the  conveying  and  asHurini 
the  fee  simple  of  the  sail  piemises  tothf 
said  C.  U.,  free  from  all  encumbrai 
which  conveyance  shall  contain  a  geiirrij 
warranty  and  the  usual  full  covenanti 
And  the  said  0.  D.  agrees  with  the  ssif 
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loE  THE  SALE  OF  REM. 
I  ESTATE. 

Ireement  madt  and  enter. 
L  day  of  — -  between  A. 
It'iB  one  part,  and  0.  u,, 
Vther  part.aWollowa;-- 
[,th  hereby  a^reewiihth 
lu  him  the  lot  of  gronndj 
111,  for  the  sum  of  -— Ji 

jf  .  next.,  on  receivmi 

D.  the  said  auui,  athil 

^penae,  execute  a  pn'M 
Ihe  conveying  and  asMum 

the  sail  premises  tow 

,  from  all  eucumbvanceJ 

jce  shall  contain  a  ge.ir" 

The   u^ual   full  cove.ian 

D.  agrees  with  the  t» 


A.  B.  that  he,  the  said  C.  D.,  shall  and 

will,  on  the  said  day  of  next, 

and  on  execution  of  such  conveyance,  pay 
nnto  the  said  A.  B.  the  sum  of afore- 
said. And  it  is  further  agreed  between 
the  parties  aforesaid,  as  follows  :  The  said 
A.  B.  shall  have  and  retain  the  pc  '.session 
of  the  property,  and  receive  and  be  en- 
titled  to  the   rents   and   profits  thereof, 

until  the  said day  of next ;  when, 

and  upon  delivery  of  the  conveyance,  the 
possession  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  said 
(J.  D.  And  it  is  understood  that  the  stipu- 
lations aforesaid  are  to  apply  to  and  to  bind 
the  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators 
of  the  respective  parties.  And  in  case  of 
failure,  the  parties  bind  themselves  each 

unto  the  other  in  the  sum  of ,  which 

they  hereby  consent  to  fix  and  liquidate 
Iho  amotint  of  damages  to  bo  paid  by  the 
failing  party  for  his  non- performance. 
In  witness,  &c.  [as  in  General  Forml. 


AGREEMENT  FOR  BUILDING  A  HOUSR 

Memorandum. — That  on  this day 

(if ,  it  is  agreed  between  A.  B.,  of , 

and  C.  D.,  of ,  in  manner  following, 

viz.  :  the  said  CD.  for  the  considerations 
hereinafter  mentioned,  doth  for  himself, 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
I  covenant  with  the  said  A.  B  ,  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  assigns,  that  he 
the  said  C.  D.  or  his  assigns,  shall  and  will, 

I  within   the  space  of  next   after  the 

late  hereof,  in  a  good  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and  at  his  own  proper  charge  and 

expense,  at ,  well  and  substantially 

erect,  build,  and  finish,  one  house  or  mes- 
suage, according  co  the  draught,  scheme, 
land  expliination  hereunto  annexed,  with 
such  stone,  brick,  timber,  and  other  ma- 
terials, as  the  said  A.  B.  or  his  assigns 
shall  find  and  provide  for  the  same.  In 
Iconsideration  whereof,  the  said  A.  B.  doth 
for  himself,  his  executors,  and  administra- 
jtor8,cov6nant  withthesaidC.  D.,hisexecu- 
jtors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  well  and 
Itruly  to  pay  unto  the  said  C.  D. ,  his  execu- 
|tors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  sum 

of of  lawful  money  of in  manner 

following,  viz.  : part  thereof  at  the 

sginning  of  the  said  work  ; another 

art  thereof  when  the  said  work  shall  be 

Nf  done  ;  and  the  remaining in  full 

|or  the  said  work,  when  the  same  shall  be 

ompletely  finished  :  and  also  that  he,  the 
XX 


said  A.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  shall  and  will  fiom  time  to 
time,  a?  the  same  shall  be  required,  at  his 
and  their  own  proper  expense,  find  and 
provide  stone,  brick,  timber,  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  making,  building,, 
and  finishing  the  said  house.  And  for  the- 
performance  of  all  find  every  the  articles- 
and  agreements  above  m(  iitioned,  the  said 
A.  B.  and  C.  D.  do  hereby  bind  them- 
selves, their  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  each  to  the  other,  in  the  penal 

sum  of firmly  by  these  presents. 

In  witness,  &c.  [rt,s  hi,  Generl  Furtn]. 


AGREEMENT  TO  BE  SIGNED  BY  AN  AUCTION- 
EER, AFTER  A  SALE  OF  LAND  AT  AUCTION. 

I  HEREBY  acknowledge  that  A.  B.  has 
been  this  day  declared  by  me  the  highest 
bidder  r.nd  purchaser  of  [describe  the  land], 

at  the  sum  of dollars  [or,  at  the  sum 

of dollars cents  per  acre  or  foot], 

and  that  he  has  paid  into  my  hands  the 
sum  of as  a  deposit,  and  in  part  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money;  and  I  hereby 
agree  that  the  vendor,  C.  D. ,  shall  in  all 
respects  fulfil  the  conditions  of  sale  here- 
unto annexed.    Witness  my  hand,  at , 

on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  18—. 

J.  y.,  Auctioneer. 


ARTICLES  OF  COPARTNERSHIP. 

Articles   of  copartnership   made   and 

concluded  this  day  of ,  in  the 

year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty,  by  and  between  A.  B.,  of  the  first 
part,  and  C.  D  ,  of  the  second  part,  both 
of ,  in  the  county  of . 

Whereas,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  said 
parties  to  form  a  copartnership,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  retail  business 
of  booksellers  and  stationers,  for  which 
purpose  the}'  have  agreed  on  the  following 
terms  and  articles  of  agreement,  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  which  they  mutu- 
ally bind  and  engage  themselves  each  to 
the  other,  his  executors  and  administra- 
tors. 

First.  The  style  of  the  said  copartner- 
ship shall  be  " f.nd  company  ;"  and 

it  shall  continue  for  the  term  of years 

from  the  above  date,  except  in  caseof  the 
death  of  either  of  the  said  parties  within 
the  said  term. 
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Second.    The  said  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are 

the  proprietors  of  the  stock,  a  schedule  of 
which  is  contained  in  tlieir  stock  book,  in 
tlie  proportion  of  — —  to  the  said  A.  B,, 

and  of to  the  said  C.  D. ;  and  tlie  said 

pvrties  shall  continue  to  be  owners  of  their 
joint  stock  in  the  sinie  proportions ;  and 
in  case  of  any  addition  being  made  to  the 
same  by  mutual  consent,  the  said  A.  B. 
fi'iall  advance  two-thirds,  and  the  said  C, 
D.  one-third  of  the  cost  thereof. 

Tlnrd.  All  profits  which  may  accrue  to 
the  said  partnership  shall  be  divided,  and 
all  li  sses  3iai)peniniT  to  the  said  lirm, 
whetlier  from  bad  debts,  depreciation  of 
goods,  or  any  other  cause  or  accident,  and 
all  expenses  of  the  Imsiness,  sluall  be  borne 
hy  the  said  parties  in  the  aforesaid  propor- 
tions of  their  interest  in  the  said  stock. 

Fourth.  Tiie  said  C.  D.  shall  devote  and 
give  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  said  drm  as  a  salesman,  and 
generally  to  the  care  and  superintendence 
of  the  store  ;  atid  the  said  A.  B.  shall  de- 
vote so  much  of  his  time  as  may  be  requi- 
site, in  advising,  overseeing,  and  directing 
the  importivtion  of  books  and  other  articles 
necessary  to  the  said  business. 

Fifth.  All  the  purchases,  sales,  transac- 
tions, and  accounts  of  the  said  firm  shall 
be  kept  in  regular  books,  which  shall  be 
always  open  to  theinspe.'.ion  of  both  par- 
ties and  their  legal  representatives  respec- 
tively. An  account  of  stock  shall  be  taken, 
and  an  account  between  the  said  parties 
shall  be  settled,  as  often  as  once  in  every 
year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  either  part- 
ner may  desire  and  in  writing  request. 

Sixth.  Neither  of  the  said  parties  shall 
subscribe  any  bond,  sign  or  endorse  any 
note  of  hand,  accept,  sign,  or  endorse  any 
draft  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  assume  any 
other  liability,  verbal  or  written,  either  in 
his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the  firm, 
for  the  accommodation  of  any  other  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  other  party;  nor 
shall  either  party  lend  any  of  the  funds  of 
the  copartnership  without  such  consent  of 
the  other  partner. 

Seventh.  No  importation,  or  large  pur- 
chase of  books  or  other  things,  shall  be 
made,  or  any  transaction  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  retnil  ^""  'iness  shall  be  un- 
dertaken by  either  ot  otie  partners,  without 
previous  consultation  with,  and  the  appro- 
bation of,  the  other  partner. 

Eighth.  Neither  party  shall  withdraw 
from  the  joint  stcck,  ;.c  ^ny  time,  more 


than  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  busincRs 
then  earned,  nor  shall  either  party  be  en- 
titled to  interest  on  his  share  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
a  balance  of  profits  be  found  due  to  either 
partner,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
the  said  balance,  or  to  leave  it  in  the  busi- 
ness, provided  the  other  partrier  consent 
thereto,  and  in  that  case  he  shall  be  al- 
lowed interest  on  the  said  balance. 

2^'ihth.  At  the  expiration  of  the  afore- 
said terni,  or  earlier  di.<'solution  cf  this 
copartnership,  if  the  said  parties  or  their 
legal  representatives  cannot  agree  in  the 
division  of  the  stock  then  on  hand,  the 
whole  copartnership  efi'ects,  except  the 
debts  due  to  the  firm,  shall  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction,  at  which  both  parties  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  bid  and  purchase  like  other 
individuals,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be 
divided,  after  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
the  firm,  'n  the  proportions  aforesaid. 

Tenth.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
performance  of  the  foregoing  agreements, 
it  is  agreed  that  either  party,  in  case  of 
any  violation  of  them  or  either  of  them 
by  the  other,  shall  have  the  right  to  dis- 
solve this  copartnership  forthwith,  on  his 
becoming  informed  of  such  violation. 

In  witness,  Ac.  [as  in  General  Form]. 


AGREEMENT  TO  CONTINUE  THE  PARTNER 
SHIP  ;  TO  BE  ENDORSED  ON  THE  BACK 
OF  THE  0R7.GINAL  ARTICLES. 

V.'HEREA'i,  the  partnership  evidenced  by 
the  within- wncten  articles  has  this  day  ex- 
pired by  the  limitations  contained  therein 

[or,  will  expire  on  the day  of 

next],  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  the  same  1 
shall  be  continued  on  the  same  terms,  and  I 
with   all  the  provisions   and   restrictions 
therein  contained,  for  the  further  term  of 

years  from  this  date  [or  from  the [ 

day  of next]. 

In  witness,  &c.  [as  in  General  Form]. 


'  DEED  WITHOUT  COVENANTS. 

Thi.s  indenture,  made  the day  ofj 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thnu-l 

sand ,  between  A.  B.,  of,  &c.,  of  the! 

first  part,  and  C.  D.,  of,  &c.,  of  the  secondl 
part,  Witnesseth  :  That  the  said  party  ofl 
the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  o!| 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  him  in  handl 
paid,  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  partJ 
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NTINUE  THE  PARTNER^ 
DORSED  ON  THE  BACK 
U  ARTICLES. 

irtnership  evidenced  by 
articles  has  this  day  ex- 
.tions  contained  therein 
the day  of " , 

airreed,  that  the  sam 
on  the  same  terms,  and 
isions   and  restrictions 

for  the  further  term  of 
is  date  [or  from  the 1 

fas  in  General  Form]. 


•OUT  COVENANTS. 

,  made  the day  of 

'of  our  Lord  one  tho«- 
mA.B.,of,&c.,ofth 
^.,of,&c.,ofthesecon 
t  That  the  said  party  o! 
land  in  consideration o I 
[dollars,  to  him  in  handl 
■party  of  the  second  psiti 


the  rejeipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknow- 
ledged :  htith  bargained  and  sold,  and  by 
these  presants  doth  bargain  and  soli,  unto 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part.  ai»d  to 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all,  ifeo.  [Here 
de.Krihe  the  property].  Together  with  all 
and  singular,  the  hereditaments  and  ap- 
purtenances thereunto  belonging,  or  in 
any  wise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion 
and  reversions,  remainder  and  reinaind  jrs. 
rents,  is3U04,  and  protits  iliereof ;  and  also 
all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  claim, 
or  demand,  whatsoever,  of  him  the  said 
party  of  the  tirst  part,  eitliei  in  l:iw  or 
«(liiity,  of,  in,  and  to,  the  above  bargained 
premises,  and  every  part  and  parcel  there- 
of :  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  eaid  party 
of  the  second  p  irt,  his  heirs,  and  assigns, 
to  the  solo  ani  only  proper  use,  benefit, 
and  behoof,  of  the  said  i)arty  of  the  sacund 
part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

Ill  witness  whereof,  wo  have  hereunto 
set  our  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 


Sealed  and  delivered  ) 
in  presence  of        f 
John  Smith,           (          A.  B.    r 
Frank  Robinson.   )         CD.' 

■      .J 

DEED  OF  LAND. 

This  iNrENxaRE,  made  (in  duplicate) 
the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thoiisa;id  eight  hundred  and 

in  pursuance  of  the  Act  respecting 
s'aort  forms  of  conveyances  between 

Witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of 
dollars  of  lawful   m  juey  of   Canada  now 
paid  by  the  said  part        of  the  part 

to  the  said  part  of  the  tirst  p.vrt  (the 
roceipt  whereof  is  hereby  by  acknow- 

1  idgad)  the  said  part        of  the  first 

part  do  grant  unto  the  said  part  of 
the  part  heirs  and  assigns,  for- 

ever 

all  and  singular  th  certain  parcel  or 
tract  of  land  and  premises  situate,  lying 
and  being 

To  have  and  to  hold  unto  the  said  part 
of  the  part  heirs  and  assigns, 

to  and  for  their  solo  and  only  use  forever, 
subject  nevertheless,  to  the  reservatious, 
limitations,  provisoes  and  conditions  ex- 


pressed in  the  original  grant  thereof  from 
the  Crown. 

The  said  part  of  the  first  part  cove- 

nant with  the  said  part  of  the 

part  That  ha        the  right  to  convey 

the  said  lands   to  the  said  part        of  the 
part,   notwithstanding  any   act   of 
the  said  part        of  the  tiri»t  part  ; 

And  that  the  said  part        of  the 
part  shall  liave  cpiiat  ^jossession  of  the  said 
lands,  free  from  all  incumbrances  ; 

And  the  s.iid  part  of  the  first  part 
covenant  with  the  said  part        of  the 

part  that  will  execute  such  fur- 

ther assurances  of  the  said  lands  as  may 
be  reipiisito  ; 

And  the  said  part  of  the  first  part 
covenant  with  the  said  part        of  the 

part  that  ha     done  no  act  to 

incumber  the  said  lands  ; 

And  the  said  pirt  of  the  first  part 

release  to  the  said  part        of   the 
part  all         claims  upon  the  said  lands. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties 
hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals. 


Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of 


County  of  )  I, 

To  wit ;    I  make  oath  and  say 

1.  That  I  was  personally  present  and 
did  see  the  within  instrument  and  dupli- 
cate thereof  duly  signed,  sealed  and  exe- 
cutad  by 

the  parties  thereto  ; 

2.  That  the  said  instrument  and  dupli- 
cuto  were  executed  at 

3.  That  1  know  the  said  party; 

4.  That  I  am  a  sabscribing  witness  to 
the  said  instrument  and  duplicate. 

Sworn  before  mo  at  in  the 

(younty  this  day  of  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  1 8 

A  Commissioner  for  taking 
affidavits  in  B.R.,  &c. 

Recsived  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
ir.d.r-cure  from  the  said  party  of  the 
part  the  sum  of  within  mentioned. 

Witneas  : 

[L.S.] 
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MORTOAQE  TO  SECURE  $        AND  INTEREST. 

This  Indentdue  made  (in  duplicate) 
the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  One  thousand   Ei^ht  hundred  and 
In  pursuance  of  the  Act  respecting 
short  forms  of  mortgages. 
Between 

Witnesseth  that  in  consideration 

of  lawful  money  of  Canada  now 
paid  by  the  said  Mortgagee  ti  the  said 
Mortgagor  (the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged)  the  said  Mortgagor  Do 
Grant  and  Mortgage  unto  the  said  Mort- 
gagee heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 

All  snd  Singular  th  certain  parcel  or 
tract  of  land  and  premises  situate  lying 
and  being 

Provided  this  Mortgage  to  be  void  on  pay- 
meat  of  of  lawful  money  of  Canada 
with  interest  at  per  cent,  per 
annum  as  follows 

and  Taxes  and  performance  of  Statute  la- 
bour 

The  said  Mortgagor  Covenant  with  the 
said  Mortgagee  "  that  the  Mortgagor 
will  pay  the  Mortgage  money  and  interest 
and  observe  the  above  proviso.  That  the 
Mortgagor  ha  a  good  Title  in  fee  simple 
to  the  said  lands  And  that  he  ha  the 
right  to  convey  the  said  lands  to  the  said 
Mortgagee  And  that  on  default  the 
Mortgagee  shall  have  quiet  possession  of 
the  said  lands  free  from  all  incumbrances. 
And  that  the  said  Mortgagor  will  exe- 
cute such  further  assuiance  of  the  said 
lands  as  may  be  requisite. 

And  that  the  said  Mortgagor  ha    done  no 
act  to  incumber  the  said  lands. 
And  that  the  said  Mortgagor    will  insure 
the  Buildings  on  the  said  lands  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than 

Currency. 
And  the  said  Mortgagor  Do     Release  to 
the  said  Mortgagee  all  claims  upon 

the  said  lands  Subject  to  the  above  Pro- 
viso :  Provided  that  the  said  Mortgagee 
on  default  of        payment  for  month 

may  on  Notice  enter  in  and 

Lease  or  Sell  the  said  lands  :  Provided 
that  the  Mortgagee  may  distrain  for  ar- 
rears of  Interest  :  Provided  that  in  default 
of  the  payment  of  the  Interest  hereby  se- 


cured the  Principal  hereby  secured  shall 
become  payable  :  Provided  that  until  do- 
fault  of  payment  the  Mortgagor  shall 
have  quiet  possession  of  the  said  lands. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  here- 
to have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals. 
Signed  sealed  and  delivered  ) 
in  the  presence  of  > 

Received  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
Indenture  from  the  Mortgageee  the  sum 
of  Dollars  mentioned. 

Witness  : 

CotNTY   OF  )     I 

To  unt :    )  make  oath  and  say 

1.  That  1  was  personally  present  and  did 
see  the  within  Instrument  and  Duplicate 
thereof  duly  signed  sealed  and  executed 
by  the  parties  thereto 

2.  That  the  said  Instrument  and  Dupli- 
cate were  executed  at 

3.  That  ]  know  the  said  part 

4.  That  I  am  a  subscribing  Witness  to  the 
said  Instrument  and  Duplicate. 

Sworn  before  me  at 

in 
the  County 
this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18 

A  Commissioner  for  taking  Affidavits  in 
B.  K.  &c. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  MORTGAGE. 

This  Indenture  made  in  duplicate  th& 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

one  thousand  eighty  hundred  and  eighty 
Between 

hereinafter  called  the  "  Assignee,"  of  the 
part 

I 
Whereas  by  a  mortgage  dated  on  the 
day  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  cid  grant  and  mortgage  the 

land  and  premises  therein  and  hereinafter 
described  to  heirs  and  assigns  for  i 

securing  the  payment  of  and  there  | 

is  now  owing  upon  the  said  mortgage 

Now  this  indenture  witnesseth,  that  in 
consideration  of  of  lawful  money  of  | 

Canada  now  paid  by  the  said  assignee 
to  the  said  ascignor  (the  receipt  whereof  I 
is  hereby  acknowledged),  the  said  assignorl 
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hereby  secured  shall 
rovided  that  until  do- 
he  Mortgagor  shall 
n  of  the  said  lands. 

the  said  parties  here- 
their  hands  and  seals, 
lelivered  ) 
Bof  > 

ly  of  the  date  of  tliis 
)  Mort<^'a«eeo  the  8un\ 
nentioned. 


make  oath  and  say 
onally  present  and  did 
rument  and  Duplicate 
a  sealed  and  executed 
3  parties  thereto 
nstrument  and  Duph- 
I  at 

le  said  part 

bscribing  Witness  to  the 
id  Duplicate, 
it 

in 

)f 
Lord  18 

r  for  taking  Afhdavits  in 

T  OF  MOETGAGE. 

,,,  made  in  duplicate  th& 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

hundred  and  eighty 

the  "  Assignee,"  of  the 

rtf  ace  dated  on  the 
thousand  eight  hundred 
1  ^rant  and  mortgage  the 
s 'therein  and  hereinafter 
heirs  and  assigns  for 
aent  of  and  there 

n  the  said  mortgage 

iture  witnesseth,  that  in  I 
of  lawful  money  ot 
by  the  said  assignee 
lor  (the  receipt  whereot 
ledged),  the  said  assignor 


do     hereby  assign  and  set  over 
unto  the  said  assignee  executors, 

administrators  and  assigns,  all  that  the 
said  before  in  part  recited  mortgage,  and 
also  the  said  sum  of 

now  owing  as  aforesaid,  together  with  all 
moneys  that  may  hereafter  become  due  or 
owing  in  respect  of  said  mortgage,  and 
the  full  benetit  of  all  powers  and  of  all 
covenants  and  provisoes  contained  in  said 
mortgage.  And  also  foil  power  and  au- 
thority to  use  the  name  or  names  of  the 
said  assignor  heirs,  executors,  ad- 

ministrators or  assigns,  for  enforcing  the 
performance  of  the  covenants  and  other 
mattor»i  and  tilings  contained  in  the  said 
mortgage.  And  the  said  assignor  do 
hereby  grant  and  convey  unto  the  said 
assignee  heirs  and  assigns,  all  and 

singular  th  certain  parcel  or  tract  of 
land  and  premises  situate,  lying  and  being 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  mortgage 
and  all  moneys  arising  in  respect  of  the 
same  and  to  accrue  thereon,  and  also  the 
said  land  and  premises  thereby  granted 
and  mortgaged  to  the  use  of  the  said  as- 
signee heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors and  assigns,  absolutely  for  ever,  but 
subject  to  the  terms  contained  in  such 
mortgage. 

And  the  said  assignor    for  heirs, 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns  do 
hereby  covenant  with  the  said  assignee 

heirs,  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  that  the  said  mortgage  hereby  as- 
signed is  a  good  and  valid  security,  and 
tliat  the  said  sum  of 
is  now  owing  and  unpaid,  and  that 
ha  not  done  or  permitted  any  act,  matter 
or  thing  whereby  the  said  mortgage  has 
been  released  or  discharged  either  partly 
or  in  entirety  ;   And  that  will  upon 

request  do  perform  and  execute  every  act 
necessary  to  enforce  the  full  performance 
of  the  covenants  and  other  matters  con- 
tained therein. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  ) 
in  the  presence  of  ) 

Received  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
indenture  from 


County  of  |  I,  of 

To  wit :  I     make  oath  and  say  : 

1.  That  I  was  porsonally  present  and 
did  see  the  within  instrument  and  dupli- 
cate duly  signed,  sealed  and  executed  by 

the  part     thereto  ; 

2.  That  the  said  instrument  and  dupli- 
cate were  executed  at  ; 

3.  That  I  know  the  said  part     ; 

4.  That  1  am  a  subscribing  witness  to 
the  said  instrument  and  duplicate. 

Sworn  before  me  at  in  the  ) 

County  of  this  day  of  > 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18      j 

A  Commissioner  for  taking 
affidavits  in  B.ll. ,  etc. 


CHATT2L  MORTQAGE 
(Under  liev.  Stat.  Out.  chap.  119.  sec.  4.) 

This  indentuke,  made(in  duplicate)  the 
day  of  one  thousand  ei-ht  hun- 

dred and  eighty-         Between 
hereinafter  called  "  the  Mortgagor  ,  "  of 
the  first  part  :  and  ,  hereinafter 

called  "the  Mortgagee"  ,  of  the  second 
part  :     Whereas, 

Now,  therefore,  the  mortgagor  for  the 
consideration  hereinbefore  recited,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  agreement,  hath 
granted,  bargained,  sold  and  assigned, 
and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain, 
sell  and  assign  unto  the  mortgagee, 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  all 
and  singular,  the  goods,  chattels, 
particularly  mentioned  and  described  in 
the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  marked 
"A." 

To  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singular, 
the  said  goods,  chattels,  hereinbefore 

granted,  bargained,  sold  and  assigned,  or 
mentioned,  or  intended  so  to  be,  unto  the 
mortgagee,  executt>r8,  administrators 

and  assigns,  to  the  sole  and  proper  use 
and  behoof  of  the  mortgagee,  execu- 

tors, administrators  and  assigns,  forever. 

Provided  always,  and  these  presents 
are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if 
the  mortgagor  executors  or  adminis- 

trators, do  and  shall  well  and  truly 
and  do  and  shaU  well  and  truly  save  harm- 
less the  mortgagee    from 

Then  these  presents,  and  every  matter  and 
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thing  herein  contained  shall  cease,  deter- 
mine, and  be  utterly  void,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  anything  herein  contained 
to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  not- 
withstanding :  And  the  mortgagor,  for 
executors  and  atlniinistrators,  shall 
and  will  warrant  and  forever  defend  by 
these  presents,  all  and  singular  the  said 
goods,  chattels  and  property  unto  the 
mortgagee  ,  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns,  against  the  mortgagor, 
executors  and  administrators,  and  against 
all  and  every  other  person  or  persons 
whomsoever. 

And  the  mortgagor    doth  hereby,  for 
executors  and  administrators,  cove- 
nant, promise  and  agree  to  and  with  the 
mortgagee  ,  executors,  administra- 

tors and  assigns, 

or  in  case  the  mortgagor  shall  attempt 
to  sell  or  dispose  of  or  in  any  way  part 
with  the  possession  of  the  said  goods  and 
chattela,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  remove  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof  out  of  the  , 

or  suffer  or  permit  the  same  to  be  seized 
or  taken  in  execution  without  the  consent 
of  the  mortgagee  ,  executors,  adminis- 
trators or  assigns  to  such  sale,  removal  or 
disposal  thereof  first  had  and  obtained  in 
writing,  then,  and  in  such  case,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  mortgagee, 
executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  with 
or  their  servant  or  servants,  and  with 
such  other  assistant  or  assistants,  as 
may  re(|uire  at  any  time  during  the  day, 
to  enter  in  and  upon  any  lands  and  tene- 
ments, houses  and  premises  wheresoever 
and  whatsoever,  where  the  said  goods  and 
chattels,  or  any  part  thereof  mayJje,  and 
for  such  persons  to  break  and  force  open 
any  doors,  locks,  bars,  bolts,  fastenings, 
hinges,  gates,  fences,  houses,  buildings, 
enclosures  and  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  and  removing  the 
said  goods  and  chattels  :  And  upon,  and 
from  and  after  the  taking  pos-'ession  of 
such  goods  and  chattels  as  aforesaid,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful,  and  the  mort- 
ttagee  ,  executors,  administrators  or 

assigns,  and  each  or  any  of  them,  is  and 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
sell  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  of 
them,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  public  auc- 
tion or  private  sale,  as  to  them  or  any  of 
them  may  seem  meet  :  And  from  and 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  in  the 
first  place,  to  pay  and  reimburse  or 


themselves,  all  such  sum  and  sums  of 
money  as  may  then  be 

due  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  and  all 
such  expenses  as  may  have  been  incurred 
by  the  mortgagee  ,  executors,  adminis- 
trators or  assigns  in  consequence  of  the 
default,  neglect  or  failure  of  the  mort- 
gagor ,  executors,  administrators  or 
assigns,  in  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of 
money,  with  interest  thereon,  as  above 
mentioned,  or  in  consequence  of  such  sale 
or  removal,  as  above  mentioned,  and  in 
the  next  place  to  pay  unto  the  mortgagor  , 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns, 
all  such  surplus  as  may  remain  after  such 
sale,  and  after  payment  of  all  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  and  interest  thereon,  as 
may  be  due  by  virtue  of  these  presents  at 
the  time  of  sucli  seizure,  and  after  pay- 
ment of  the  costs,  charges  and  expenses 
incurred  by  such  .eizure  and  sale  as  afore- 
said. 

Provided  that  the  mortgagee  ,  ex- 

ecutors, administrators  or  assigns,  may  in 
default  of  payment  of  any  of  the  payments 
of  interest  or  instalments  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  or  any  part  thereof,  distrain 
for  the  whole  principal  sum  then  unpaid. 

Provided  always,  nevertheless,  that  it 
shall  not  be  incumbent  on  the  mortgagee  , 
executors,  administrators  or  assigns, 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  goods  and 
chattels  ;  but  that  in  case  of  default  of 
payment  of  the  said  sum  of  money,  with 
interest  thereon  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  mortgagee  , 
executors,  administrators  or  assign?, 
peaceably  and  quietly  to  have,  hold,  use, 
occupy,  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  goods 
and  chattels,  without  the  let,  molestation, 
eviction,  hindrance  or  inteiriiption  of 
the  mortgagor   ,  executors,  adminis- 

trators or  assigns,  or  any  of  them,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  whomsoever : 
And  the  mortgagor  doth  hereby  further 
covenant  promise  and  agree,  to  and  with 
the  mortgagee,  executors,  administra- 
tors and  assigns,  that  in  case  the  sum  of 
money  realized  under  anj'  such  sale  as 
above  mentioned  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  amount  due  at  the  time  of 
such  sale,  that  the  mortgagor,  execu- 

tors or  administrators,  shall  and  will  forth- 
with payor  cause   to  be   paid   unto  the^j 
mortgagee,  executors,  administratora 

and  assigns,  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  1 
money,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rafe  | 
aforeeaid  as  may  then  be  remaining  due ; 
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Bum   and  sums  of 
an  may  then  be 
BO  presents,  and  all 
iT  have  been  incurred 
executorK,  adininis- 
consequence  of   the 
failure   of  the  mort- 
rs,  administrators  or 
m\  of  the  said  sum  of 
it   thereon,  as  above 
sequence  of  such  sale 
re  mentioned,  and  in 
r  \ii»to  the  mortgagor  , 
nistrators  and  assigns, 
nay  remain  after  such 
lont  of  all  such  sum  or 
d  interest  thereon,  as 
le  of  these  presents  at 
eizure,  and  after  pay- 
chaiges  and  expenses 
izure  and  sale  as  afore- 

e  mortgagee  ,  ex- 

tors  or  assigns,  may  in 
of  any  of  the  payments 
jtalments   hereinbefore 
f  part  thereof,  distraui 
npal  sum  then  unpaid. 
s,  nevertheless,   that  it 
bent  on  the  mortgagee  , 
Iniinistrators  or  assigns, 
of  the  said  goods  and 
^  in  case  of  default  of 
id  sum  of  money,  with 
aforesaid,  it  shall  and 
10  mortgagee  , 
strators      or     assign?, 
,;tly  to  have,  hold,  use, 
I  enjoy  the  said  goods 
nt  the  let,  molestation, 
or  inteiriiption  of 
executors,  adminis- 
or  any  of  them,  or  any 
persons    whomsoever : 
or  doth  hereby  further 
and  agree,  to  and  with 
executors,  adminiatra- 
lat  in  case  the  sum  of 
naer  any  such   sale  »9 
ihall  not  be  sufficient  to 
,unt  due  at  the  time  of 

mortgagor,        .,«?«'*;"■ 
,or8,  shall  and  will  forth- 

;   to  be   paid   unto  the^ 

■ecutors,  administrators 

such   sum    or   sums  ot 

est  thereon   at  the  rate 

hen  be  remaining  due ; 


And  the  mortgagor  doth  put  the  mort- 
gagee in  the  full  possoHsion  «f  said  goods 
and  chattels  by  doliveriu!,'  to  in 

the  name  of  all  the  said  goi)ds  and  chattels, 
at  the  sealing  and  delivery  hereof. 

And  the  mortgagor  covenant  with  the 
mortgagee  that  ho  will,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  moifgage,  and  any  and 
every  renewal  thereof,  insure  the  chattels 
and  property  liereinbeforo  mentioned 
against  loss  <»r  damage  by  fire,  in  some 
insurance  office  (authorized  to  transact 
business  in  Canada)  in  the  sum  of  not  Lss 
than  dollars,  and  will  pay  all 

premiums  and  moneys  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  same  become  due  ;  and 
will,  on  demand,  assign  and  deliver  over 
to  the  said  Mortjiagoe     ,  executors 

and  adminisiratora,  the  policy  or  policies 
of  insurance  and  receipts  thereto  apper- 
taining :  Provided,  that  if  on  default  of 
payment  of  said  premium  or  sums  of 
money  by  the  mortgagor  ,  the  mortgagee  , 
executors  or  administrators,  may  pay 
the  same,  and  such  sums  of  m.mey  shall 
be  added  to  the  debt  hereby  secured  (and 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate,  from 
the  day  of  such  payment),  and  shall  be 
repayable  with  the  principal  sum  hereby 
secured. 

In  wi  ness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these 
presents  have  hereunto  Bet  their  hands 
and  seals. 

Signed,  Healed  and  delivered  ) 
in  the  presence  of  j 


CoL'NTY  OF         "i       I, 

To  unt :  )  make  oath  and  say  : 

That  the  foregoing  mortgage  truly  sets 
forth  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
myself  and  therein  named,  and 

truly  states  the  extent  of  the  liability  in- 
tended to  be  created  by  such  agreement, 
and  covered  by  the  foregoing  mortgage. 

That  the  foregoing  mortgage  is  executed 
in  good  faith,  and  for  the  express  purpose 
of  8f  curing 

That  the  foregoing  mortgage  is  not  ex- 
ecuted for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
goods  and  chattels  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  attached  hereto,  marked  "  A," 
against  the  creditors  of  the  said  , 

or  to  prevent  such  creditors  from  recover- 


ing any  claim  which  they  may  liave  against 
the  said 


Sworn  before  me,  at  the 
in  iho  County  of 
this  day  of 

the  year  of  our  Lord  183 


of 
in 


A  Com.ni88ioncr  in  B.  R.,  &c. 

County  ov       ")      I,  of  the  of 

>  in  tlie  county  of        , 

Tu  wit  :  )  and  Province  of  Ontario, 

make  oath  and  say  : 

1.  That  I  was  personally  present  and 
dill  see  the  within  Chattel  Mortgage  and 
duplicate  thereof  duly  .signed,  sealed  and 
executed  by  ,  the  parties  thereto. 

2.  That  the  saia  Chattel  Mortgage  and 
duplicate  were  executed  at  the  ,  iu 
the  said  County  of 

3.  That  I  know  the  said  part 

4.  That  I  am  a  subscribing  witness  to 
the  said  Chattel  Mortgage  and  duplicate. 


S^vorn  before  mo,  at  the 
,  in  the  County  of 
this  day  of  ,  in  the  f 

year  of  our  Lord  188     .  ; 


".I 


A  Commissioner  for  taking  Affidavits  ia 
B.  R.,  &c. 


DISCHAROE  OF  MORTGAGE. 

Province  of  Ontario,  )  -p.      .   .         ,  „       , 
TO  WIT  •  (  Dominion  of  Canada 

TO  THE  RKGISPRAR  OF  THE 

Do  Certify,  that  has  satisfied 

that  all  money  due  on  or  to  grow  due  on 

a  certain  mortgage  made  by 

to  which  mortgage 

bears  date  the  day  of 

A.    D.    18     ,  and  was  registered  in 

the  Registry  Offiee  for  the 
I   on  the  day  of  A.  D.  18 

I   at  minutes  past  o'clock 

noon,  in  Liber  for  the 

as  No. 
That    such  mortgage  has  been 

assigned. 

(Here  state  whether  mortgage  assigned  or  not.) 
And  that  the  person  entitled 
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by  law  to    receive  the  money,   and  that 
such  mortgage  is  therefore  discharged. 
Witness  hand  this  day  of 

A.  D.  18 


Witness 

Ontario  : 
County  of 


I, 


Tu  wit  :  )  make  oath  and  say 

1.  That  I  was  personally  present  and 
did  see  the  wi\hin  certificate  of  discharge 
of  mortgage  du'./  signed  and  extcuted  by 

the  part  thereto. 

2.  The  "^  the  said  instrument  was  execu- 
at  the 

3.  That  I  know  the  said 

4.  That  I  am  subscrbing  witness  to  the 
instrument. 

Sworn  before  me 
in  the  county  of 
this        day  of 
in  the  year  of  our  Ijord,  188 
A  Commissioner  for  taking  affidavits   in 
B.  11.,  &c. 


CONVEYANCES  OF  LANDS  ON  SAI.E  BY 
MORTGAGE. 

This  indenture,  made  the day  of  — , 

in  the  year ,  between  A.  B.,  of,  &c., 

of  the  one  part,  and  0.  D. ,  of,  itc. ,  of  the 
other  part.  Whoroas,  E.  F. ,  of,  &c.,  did, 
by  a  certain  ind'  nture  of  Mortgage  dated 

Se day  or ,  in  the  year ,  for 

f).e   consideration   of ,    bargain  and 

sell  unto  the  said  A.  B.,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  all  that  certain,  &c. ; 
together  with  all  and  singular  the  here- 
ditaments and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging  :  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
granted  and  bargained  premises,  with  the 
appurtenances,  unto  the  said  A.  B. ,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  only  proper  use 
and  behoof  of  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever  ;  provided,  neverthe- 
less, and  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage 
was  thereby  declared  to  be  upon  condition, 
that  if  the  said  E.  F. ,  his  heirs,  executors, 
or  administrators,  should  well  and  truly 
pay  unto  the  said  A.  B. ,  his  executors, 
administrators.,   or  assigns,  the  just  and 

full  sum  of ,  with  lawful  interest  for 

the  same,  on  or  before  the day  of , 

in  the  year ,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  certain  bond  or  writing,  obliga- 
tory, bearing  even  date  with  the  said  in- 


denture of   mortgage,  that  then,  and  in 
such  case,  the  said  indenture,  and  the  said 
writing  obligatory,  should  be  void  and  of 
no  effect;  and  the  said  E.  F.  did,  by  the 
said  indenture,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  agree  with   the   said  A.  B. ,  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, that  in  case  it  should   so  happen, 
that  the  said  sum  of ,  and  the  inter- 
est for  the  same,  should  be  due  and  unpaid 
at  the  time  limited  for  the  payment  there- 
of, in  the  whole  or  in  part  thereof,  that 
then  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for  the 
said  A.   B. ,   his   heirs  or  assigns,  at  any 
time  after  default  in  payment,  to  liargain, 
sell,   and  dispose  of   the  said   mortgagea 
premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  at  pub 
lie  vendue,  and  out  of  the  moneys  to  arise 
from  the  sale  thereof,  to  retain  and  keep 
the  said  sum  of dollars,  end  the  in- 
terest, or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  due, 
together  with  the  costs  and  charges  of  such 
sale,   or   sales,    rendering    the    overplus 
money,  if  any,  to  the  said  E.  F. ,  his  heirs, 
executors,     administrators,     or    assigns : 
And,  whereas  the  said  E.  F.  did  not  pay 
to  the  said  A.  B.  the  said  sum  of  money, 
with  the  interest,  at  the  time  limited  for 
payment,  or  at  any  time  since  :   and   the 
said  A.  B.  hath,   therefore,  in  pursuance 
of  the  authority  so  given  to  him  as  afore- 
said, and  according  to  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and   provided,  caused  the  pre- 
mises to  be  advertised  and  sold  at  public 
auction  ;  and  the  same  has  been  struck  of! 
to  the  said  C.  D. ,  fur ,  being  the  high- 
est sum  bid  fur  the  same. 

Now,  therefore,  this  indenture  witne&s- 
eth,  that  the  said  A.  B. ,  in  pursuance  of 
the  power  and  statute  aforesaid,  and  also 
for  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  sum 

of ,  to  him   in  hand  paid,  by  the  said 

C.  D. ,  and  at  and  before  the  ensealing 
and  delivery  hereof,  the  receipt  whereof 
is  hereby  acknowledged,  hath  grar.ted, 
bargained,  aliened,  released,  and  con- 
firmed, and  by  these  presents  doth  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  C.  D. ,  and  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  all  the  farm,  piece,  or 
parcel  of  land  above  mentioned,  together 
with  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenan- 
cej,  as  the  same  is  described  and  conveyed 
by  the  said  indenture  of  mortgage  ;  and 
all  the  estate,  right, -title,  interest,  claim, 
and  demand  at  law  and  in  equity,  of  him 
the  said  A.  B.,  and  also  of  .'he  said  E.  F., 
as  far  forth  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  power 
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to  grant  and  convay  the  same,  of,  in  and 
to  the  premises,  and  every  part  and  parcel 
thereof  :  To  have  and  to  hold  tho  said 
above  granted  and  bargained  premises, 
with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  C, 
D.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  the  sole  and 
only  proper  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  C. 
D.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

In  witness,  &c.,  [as  in  General  Form  of 
Agieement]. 


DEED  OF  GIFT  OF  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
A.  B.,  of,  )'':c.,  in  consideration  of  the  nat- 
ural love  and  affection  which  I  have  and 
hear  for  my  son,  C.  B. ,  and  also  for  divers 
other  good  causes  and  considerations,  I, 
the  said  A.  B. ,   hereunto   moving,   have 
given,   granted,    and   confirmed,  and   by 
these  presents,  do  give,  grant  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  C.  B. ,  all  and  8in:|ular,  my 
goods,  chattels,  leases,  and  personal  estate 
whatsoever,  in  wliose  hands,  custody,  or 
possession  soever  they  be  :   To  have,  hold, 
and  enjoy,  all  and  singular,  the  said  goods, 
chattels,   and   personal   estate,  aforesaid, 
unto  the  said  C.  B.,  his  exeoitors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  to  the  only  proper 
use  and  behoof  of  the  said  C.  B. ,  his  ex- 
ecutors, administrators,  and  assigns,   for- 
ever.    And  I,  the  said  A.  B. ,  all  and  sin- 
gular, the  said  goods,  chattels,  personal 
estate,  and  other  the  premises,  to  the  said 
C.  B.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  against   me,  the   said  A.  B. ,  my 
executors  and  administrators,  and  all  and 
every  other  person  and  persons,  whatso- 
ever, shall  and  will  warrant,  and  forever 
defend,  by  these  presents  ;  of  all  and  sin- 
gular which  said  goods,  chattels,  personal 
estate,  and  other  premises,  1,  the  said  A. 
B. ,  have  put  the  said  C.  B.  in  full  posses 
sion,  by  delivering  to  him  one  pewter  dish, 
at  the  time  of  the  sealing  and  delivery  of 
these  presents,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
premises  hereby  granted. 

In  witness,  &c,,  [as  in  General  Form  of 
Agreement.] 


DEED  OF  GIFT  BY  A  FATHER  TO  A  SON  OF 
HIS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  ON  CONDITIONS. 

I 

This  indenture,  made  the,  &c. ,  between 

A.  B.,  of,  &c.,  of  the  one  part,  and  C.  B.,    | 

of,  Ac,  of  the  other  part.     Whereas,  the   | 

said  A.  B  ,  being  the  father  of  the  said  C.    i 


B.,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  infirmitiei), 
is  not  capable  of  attending  to  his  estate 
and  affairs  i. ;  formerly,  and  has  therefore 
agreed,  for  advancement  of  the  said  C,  B., 
to  make  over  his  property  to  the  said  C. 
B.,  so  that  the  said  C.   B.   should  pay  tho 
debts  of  the  said  A.  B. ,  and  afford  him  a 
maintenance  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  : 
Now  this  indenture   Witncsseth,  That  the 
said  A.    B.,   in   order  to  carry  the  said 
a^'recment  into  effect,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  natural  love  and  affection  which  he 
hath  for  and  towards  his  son,  the  said  C. 
B. ,  and  of  the  provisoes,  covenants,  and 
.agreements,  hereinafter  mentioned,  by  the 
said  C.  B. ,  to  be  observed  and  performed, 
hath  given,  granted,  bargained,  sold,  and 
assigned,  and  by  those  presetits  doth  give, 
gran*-,  bargain,  sell,  and  assign,  unto  the 
said  C.  B. ,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  all   and  singular,  his  house- 
hold goods  fliid  implements  of  household, 
stock  iu  trade,  debts,  rights,  credits,  and 
personal   estate,  whereof   he  is  now  pos- 
sessed, or  in  any  way  interested  in  or  en- 
titled unto,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever 
the  same  are,  or  wheresoever  or  in  whose- 
soever handd   they  be  or  may  be  found, 
with  their  and  every  of  their  rights,  mem- 
bers, and  appurtenances  :  To  have  and  to 
hold  the  said  goods,  household  stufl',  stock 
in  trade,  debts,  rights,  and  personal  es- 
tate, and  the  other  the  premises,  unto  the 
3  iid  0.  B. ,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,    forever,  without   rendering 
any  ace  'unt  or  being  therefor  in  any  wise 
accountable  to  tho  said  A.  B. ,  his  heirs, 
executors,  or  aduunistrators,  for  the  same. 
And  the  said  0   B. ,  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  aduiinistrators,  doth  cove- 
nant, proiiiise,  grant,  and  agree,  to  and 
with  the  said  A.  B. ,  his  executors,  odmin- 
istrators,  and  assigns,  in  manner  and  form 
following,  that  is  to  say  :  that  he,  the  said 
C.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators,   shall    and    will   settle,    pay,  dis- 
charge, and  satisfy,  or  cause  to  be  settled, 
paid,   discharged,  atid    satisfied,   all    ac- 
counts, debts,  judgments,  and  demands, 
of  every  iiature  and  kind  whatsoever,  now 
outstanding,  against,  or  now  due  from  or 
payable  by  the  said  A.  B. ,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of   which   tho  said   A.   B.    shall  be 
liable,  or  be  held  liable  either  at  law  or 
equity,  on  account  of  any  matter,  cause, 
or  thing  heretofore  had,   suffered,  done, 
or  performed,  and  at  all  times  hereafter, 
free,   discbarge,  and  keep  harmless,  and 
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indemnitied,  the  said  A.  B. ,  his  heirs, 
executors,  adniiiiistrators,  from  all  ^iid 
every  such  acc(.unts,  debts,  judymtnts, 
and  demands,  and  from  all  actions,  duits, 
antl  damages,  that  may  to  him  or  them 
arise,  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  there- 
of ;  and  moreover,  that  he,  the  said  C.  li., 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
shall  and  will  yearly,  and  every  year, 
during  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  the 
said  A .  B. ,  by  four  equal  (juarterly  pay- 
ments, the  iirst  to  hcj^in  on  the day 

of next,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause 

to  be  paid,  to  the  said  A.  B. ,  or  his  assigns, 
the  sum  of ,  for,  or  toward  his  sup- 
port and  maintenance,  or  find  or  provide 
for  him  sulticient  meat,  drink,  washing, 
lodging,  apparel,  and  attendance,  suitable 
to  his  estate  and  sittialion,  at  the  choice 
and  election,  fiom  time  to  time,  of  the 
said  A.  B, 

Provided  always,  and  upon  this  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  these  presents,  that  if  the  said  C. 
B. ,  his  heirs,  txecutors,  and  administra- 
torp.  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the 
accounts,  deljtf,  judgments,  and  demands, 
according  to  the  covenant  aforesaid,  or 
shall  suffer  the  said  A.  B.  to  be  put  to  any 
cost,  charge,  trouble,  or  expense,  on  ac- 
count of  the  same,  or  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  said  annual  sum,  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  or  to  tind  find  provide  for 
the  said  A.  B.  as  aforesaid,  that  then,  in 
all,  any,  or  either  of  the  cases  aforesaid, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
said  A.  B.,  all  and  singular,  the  premises 
hereby  granted  to  take,  repossehsi,  aad  en- 
joy, as  in  his  former  estat  •. 

In  witness,  &c.  ins  in  General  Form  of 
Aijreewent]. 


A  WILL  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  A.  C, 
&o.  I,  A.  C,  considering  the  uncertainty 
of  this  mortal  life,  and  being  of  sound 
mind  and  memory  (blessed  be  Almighty 
God  for  the  same  !;,  do  make  and  publish 
this  my  last  wi.l  and  testament,  in 
manner  and  form  following  (that  is  to 
say) :  First,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 

beloved   wife,   J.    C,    the    stim   of  . 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  eldest 

son  G.  v.,  the  sum  of .     H<ni,  I  give 

and  beq'ieath  unto  my  two  youngest  sons, 

J.  C.  and  F.   C. ,   the   suui  of each. 

Item,  I  give  and  becjueath  to  my  daughter- 


in-law,    S.  H.  widow   the  sum   of ; 

which  said  several  le;^acies  or  sums  of 
money  I  will  and  order  to  be  paid  to  the 
said  respective  legatees,  within  six  months 
after  my  decease.  1  farther  give  and 
devise  to  my  saiil  eldest  saa  G,  C.  his 
heirs,  and  assigns,  all  the  messuage  or 
tenement,  situated,  lying,  and  being  in, 
itc. ,  together  with  all  my  other  freehold 
estate  whatsoever,  to  hold  to  him  the  said 
G.  C,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  And 
I  hereby  give  and  beipieath  to  my  said 
younger  sons,  J.  C.  and  F.  C ,  all  my 
leashold  estate,  of  and  in  all  those  mes- 
tuayes,  or  tenements,  with  the  appurten- 
ances, situate,  &c.,  equally  to  be  divided 
between  them.  And  lastly,  as  to  all  the 
rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  per- 
sonal estate,  goods,  and  chattels,  of  what 
kind  and  natuie  soever,  i  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  said  beloved  wife,  J.  0. , 
whom  I  appoint  sole  executrix,  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking 
all  former  wills  by  me  made. 

in   witness   whereof,  1  have   hereunto 

set  my  hand  and   seal,  the  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thous- 


and 


A.  C.  [l.  s.] 

The  above  instrument,  consisting  of 
one  sheet  {or,  of  two  sheets),  vras  now  here 
subscribed  by  A.  (J.,  the  testator,  in  the 
presence  of  each  of  us  ;  and  was  at  the 
same  time  declared  by  him  to  be  his  last 
will  and  testament  ;  and  we,  at  his 
request,  sign  our  names  hereto  as  attest- 
ing witnesses. 

D.  F. ,  residing  at ,  in County. 

G.  H.,  residing  at ,  in County. 

[Or,  if  the  ivittiesHes  do  not  see  tlie  testator 
sid>scri'>e  the  will,  it  maij  he  attested  by  his 
acknoided(jment  in  tlie  following  form.] 

The  above  instrument  of  one  sheet  (i»c, 
of  two  sheets)  was,  at  the  date  thereof, 
declared  to  us  by  the  testator,  A.  C,  to 
be  his  last  will  and  testament  ;  and  he 
then  ackr.owledged  to  each  of  us,  that  he 
had  subscribed  the  same  ;  and  we  at  his 
retjuest,  sign  our  names  hereto  as  attesting 
witnesses. 

I).  F. ,  residing  at ,  in County. 

G.  H.,  residing  at ,  in County. 


CODICIL  TO  A  WILL. 


Whkreas  I,  A.  C. ,  of,  itc,  have  made 
my  last  will  and   testament   in  writing. 
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A.  C.  [l.  s.] 
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ment  of  one  sheet  {or, 
,,  at  the  date  thereof, 
the  testator,  A.  C.  to 
id  testament  ;  and  he 
to  each  of  us,  that  he 
,  same  ;  and  we  at  lus 
imes  hereto  as  attestm^ 
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silver  coffee-pot. 
by  my   last  will 


bearing  date,  Ac.  [and  have  thereby,  &c., 
ifec.].  Now  I  do  by  this  my  writing, 
which  I  hereby  declare  to  be  a  codicil  to 
my  said  will,  to  be  taken  as  part  thereof 
[will  and  direct  &c.,  Sic],  give  and 
bef|ueath  to  my  niece  M.  S,,  one  gold 
watch,  one  lar^e  diamond  ring,  and  one 
-And  whereas,  in  and 
a-'d  testahient,  I  have 
given  and  bequeathed  to  my  daughter-in- 
law  G.  H.,  the  sum  cf ,  1  do  hereby 

order  and  declare,  that  my  will  is   that 

only  the  sum  of be  paid  unto   her, 

in  full  of  the  said  legacy  I  have  as  afore- 
said given  and  beijueathed  unto  her  ;  and 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  legacy, 
be  given  and  paid  to  my  nephew  E.  (i. 
And  lastly  it  is  my  desire  that  this  my 
present  codic'1  be  annexed  to,  and  made 
a  part  of  my  last  will  and  testament,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes. 

In  witness  whereof,    I   have  hereunto 

set   my   hand   and   seal  this day   of 

,  &c. 

A.  C.  [l.  s.] 

The  above  instrument  of  one  sheet  was, 
•it  the  date  thereof,  declared  to  us  by  the 
the  testator,  A,  C,  to  be  a  codicil  to  be 
annexed  ,to  liis  last  will  and  testament  ; 
anil  he  acknowledged,  to  each  of  us,  thrt 
ho  had  subscribed  the  same  ;  and  we  at 
his  recjuest,  sign  our  names  hereto  as 
attesting  witnesses. 

D.  F. ,  residing  at ,  in County. 


(i.  H.,  residing  at 


in County. 


TO  A  V/ILL. 

C.,of,  iVc,  have  made 
testament   in  wntrng, 


GENERAL  FORM,  DISPOSING  OF  BOTH  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

Ik  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  A.  B. , 
itc. ,  being  in  good  bodily  health,  and  of 
soiuid  and  disposing  mind  and  memorj', 
calling  to  mind  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  human  life,  and  bt  ing  desirous  of 
settling  my  worldly  affairs,  atid  directing 
how  the  estate  with  which  it  has  pleased 
(!od  to  bless  me,  shall  bo  disposed  of 
after  my  dtceaao,  while  I  have  strength 
and  capacity  so  to  do,  do  make  and  pub- 
lish this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
hereby  revoking  and  inaking  null  and 
void  all  other  last  wills  and  testaments 
hy  me  heretofore  made.  And,  first, 
I  commend  my  immortal  being  to 
Him  who  gave  it,  and  my  body  to  the 
tiarth,  to  bo  buried  with  little  expense  or 


ostentation,  by  my  executors  hereinafter 
named. 

And  as  to  my  worldly  estate,  and  all 
the  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  of 
which  I  shall  die  seized  and  possessed,  or 
to  which  I  shall  be  entitled  at  the  time  of 
my  decease,  I  devise,  bei|ueath,  and  dis- 
pose thereof  in  the  manner  following,  to 
wit  : 

Imprimis.  My  will  is  that  all  my  just 
debts  and  funeral  charges  shall,  by  my 
executors  hereinafter  named,  be  paid  out 
of  my  estate,  as  soon  after  my  decease  a* 
shall  by  thom  be  found  convenient. 

Item.  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeat'i  to 
my  beloved  wife  C.  li. ,  all  my  househidd 
furniture,  and  my  library  in  my  mansioi> 
or  dwelling-house,  my  pair  of  horses, 
coach,  and  chaise,  and  their  harness  ;  ami 
also  (ifteen  thousand  dollars,  in  money  to 
be  paid  to  her  by  my  executors  herein- 
after named,  within  six  months  after  my 
decease  ;  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
to, her,  and  her  executors,  fidministrator*, 
and  assigns  forever.  I  also  give  to  her 
the  use,  improvement,  and  income  of  my 
dwelling-house,  land  and  its  appurten- 
ances,  situated   in ,   my  warehouse, 

land,  and   its  apptirtenances,  situated  in 

,  to  have  and  to  h(dd  the  same  to 

her  for  and  during  her  natural  life. 

Item.  1  give  and  beqtieath  to  my 
honoured  mother,  t).  B. ,  two  thousand 
dollars,  in  money,  to  be  paid  to  her  by 
my  executors  hereinafter  named,  within 
six  months  after  my  decease  ,  to  be  for 
the  sole  use  of  herself,  her  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators,  and  assigns. 

Item.  1  give,  devise,  {vnd  bequeath  to 
my  son,  E.  B.,  the  reversion  or  remainder 
of  my  dwelli.ig  or  mansion-house,   land, 

and  its  appurtenances,  situated  in  , 

and  all  profit,  income,  and  advantage  that 
may  result  therefrom,  from  and  after  the 
decei'se  of  my  beloved  wife  C.B.  ;  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  him.  the 
said  E.  B  ,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  from 
and  after  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  to 
his  ami  their  use  and  behoof  forever. 

Item.  1  give  devise  atid  betnieath  to 
my  son  F.  B. ,  the  reversion  or  remainder 
of  my  warehouse,  land,  and  its  appurten- 
ances, situated  in ,  and  all,  the  prolit, 

income,  and  advantage  that  may  result 
therefrom,  from  and  after  the  decease  of 
my  beloved  wife  C.  B.  ;  To  have  and  to 
hold  the  same  to  the  said  F,  B. ,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  from  and  after  the  decease  of 
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my  said  wife,  to  hia  and  their  use  and 
behoof  forever. 

Item.  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my 
ostate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  of  which 
I  shall  die  seized  and  possessed,  or  to 
which  I  shall  be  entitled  at  the  time  of 
my  decease,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath, 
to  be  equally  divided  to  and  among  my 
«:iid  sons,  E.B.  and  F. B.     And, 

Lastly.  I  do  nominate  and  appoint  my 
6on3  E.  B.  and  F.  B.,  to  be  the  executors 
of  this  my  last   will  and  testament. 

In  testimony,  whereof,  I,  the  said  A.B. , 
have  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
contained  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  and 
to  every  sheet  thereof  subscribed  my 
name,  and  to  this  the  last  sheet  thereof  I 
have    here     subscribed    my    name,     and 

iithxed  my  seal  this, day  of ,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiyht 

hundred  and . 

A.  B.  [l.  s.] 

This  will  must  be  attested  in  the  same 
laanner  as  in  the  preceding  forms.  * 


DEVISE  FROM  A  HUSBAND  TO  HIS  WIFE. 
OF  AN  ESTATE  FOR  LIFE  IN  LIEU  OF 
DOWER  ;  REMAINDER  TO  HIS  CHILDREN 
AS  TENANTS  IN  COMMON. 

Item.  I  give  and  devise  unto  my  said 
"wife  all  that  my  said  messuage  or  tene- 
ment, with  the  appurtenances, situate  itc, 
with  the  lands  and  hfreditaments  there 
<into  belonuing,  and  the  rents,  issues  and 
profits,  thereof,  for  and  during  the  term 
of  her  natural  life  ;  and  from  and  after 
the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  I  give  and 
betjueath  the  said  messuage  or  tenement, 
lands  and  hered'tamenta,  unto  such  child 
or  children,  as  I  shall  leave  or  have  living 
at  the  time  of  my  decease,  and  to  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  as  tenants  in 
common,  and  if  I  shall  have  no  such  child 
or  children,  Sic. ,  then  1  give  and  devise, 
*V:c. ,  which  said  legacy  given  to  my  said 
wife  as  aforesaid,  I  hereby  declare  is 
intended  to  be,  and  is  so  given  to  her,  in 
full  Falisfaction  and  recompense  of,  and 
for  her  dower,  which  she  may  or  can  in 
any  wise  claim  or  denuvnd  out  of  my 
estate. 

Item,  I  give  and  (Revise  all  the  rest 
and  residiie  of  nty  estate,  both  real  and 
personal  (not  heretofore  by  me  given  and 
bequeathed),  unto,  &,c. 


MORTOAGE    OF  LANDS 
WIFE. 


BY    HUSBAND  AND 


This  Indenture,   made  the day 

of ,   in   the    year  of  our   Lord   one 

thousand    eight    hundred     and , 

between    F.    F.,    of    the    city  of    , 

,  merchant,  and  J.  his  wife,  of  the 

first  part,  and  L.  M. ,  of  said  ciiiy, 
merchant,  of  the  s'cond  part,  ivitnesseth  : 
That  the  said  part.,  t  of  the  tirst  part,  for 

and  in  cimsideration  o  f  the  sum  of , 

lawful  money  of  Canada  to  them  in  hand 
paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, have  granted,  bargained, 
aliened,  released,  conveyed,  and  con- 
firmed; and  by  tiiese  presents  do  grant, 
bargain,  and  sell,  alien,  release,  convey, 
and  confirm,  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
sec'>nd  part,  and  to  his  assigns  forever, 
all  that  certain  lot  &c. ,  together  with  all 
and  singular  the  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  or  in 
any  wdso  appertaining,  and  the  reversion, 
and  reversions,  remainder  and  remainders, 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof  ;  and 
also  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest, 
dower,  possession,  f^liim,  and  demand 
whatsoever,  of  the  said  parties  of  the 
tirst  part,  of,  in,  and  to  the  same,  and 
every  part  thereof,  with  appurtenances  : 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  sjvid  hereby 
granted  premises,  with  the  appurtenances, 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs,  and  assigns,  to  his,  and  their 
only  proper  use,  benefit,  and  behoof  for- 
ever. Provided  always,  and  these  pre- 
sents are  upon  this  condition,  that  if  tho 
said  parties  of  the  first  part,  their  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall 
pay  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,    his    executors,    administrators,    or 

assigns,  the  sum  of ,  on  or  before  the 

day  of ,   which   v/ill   bo   in   the 

year ,  with  interest,  according  to  the 

condition  of  a  bond  of  tho  said  F.  F.,  to 
the  said  L.  M. ,  bearing  oven  date  here- 
with, then  these  presents  shall  become 
void,  and  the  estate  hereby  granted  shall 
cease  and  utterly  determine.  But  if 
default  shall  bo  made  in  the  payment  of 
the  said  sum  of  money,  or  the  interest,  or 
of  any  part  thereof,  at  the  time  herein- 
before specified  for  the  payment  thereof, 
the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  in  sujh 
case,  do  hereby  authorize  and  fully  em- 
power the  said  party  of  tho  second  part, 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assignc, 
to  sell  the  said  hereby  granted  preraiseB, 
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BY    HUSBAND  AND 

lacle  the day 

r  of  our   Lord   one 

dred     and , 

the   city  of    , 

J.  his  wife,  of  the 

M.,    of    said    citiy, 

nd  part,  ivitnesscth: 

of  tho  first  part,  for 

o  f  the  sum  of , 

ada  to  them  in  hand 
lereof    is    hereby  ac- 
granted,     bargained, 
sonveyed.    and    con- 
le  presents  do  grant, 
ien,  release,  convey, 
the  said  party  of  the 
his  assigns  forever, 
kc,  together  with  all 
hereditaments    and 
iunto  belonging,  or  in 
ig,  and  the  reversion, 
inder  and  remainders, 
protits  thereof  ;    and 
right,  title,  interest, 
r\mn,    and    demand 
)   said   parties  of    the 
lid  to  the  same,   and 
with  appurtenances  : 
old   the   said   hereby 
.ththe  appurtenances, 
;y  of  the  second  part, 
^118,  to  his,  and  their 
nefit,  and  behoof  for- 
ways,   and  these  pre- 
condition, that  if  the 
tirst  part,  their  heirs, 
i,  or  assigns,  shall 
party  of   the   second 
administrators,   or 
-,  on  or  before  the 
,vhich   will   bo   in   the 
erest,  according  to  the 
of  the  said  F.  F.,  to 
aring  even  date   here- 
rcsents   shall   become 
hereby  granted  shal 
y    determine.     But    " 
ade  in  the  payment  of 
ney,  or  tho  interest,  or 
,  at  the  time  herein- 
the  payment  thereof, 
the  first  part,  in  such 
uthorize  and  fully  em- 
•ty  of  the  second  part, 
inistrators,  and  assign?, 
■oby  granted  premises, 


at  public  auction  and  convey  the  same  to 
the  purchaser,  in  fee  simple,  agreeably  to 
the  act  in  such  cases  made  and  provided, 
out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  such  sale, 
to  retain  the  principal  and  interest  whioli 
shall  then  be  due  on  the  said  bond, 
together  with  all  costs  and  charges,  and 
pay  the  overplus  (if  any)  to  the  said  F.  F. , 
l)arty  of  t'  a  first  part,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns. 

Tho  mortgagor  covenants  that  he  has  a 
good  title  to  the  lands  in  ({Utstion,  and 
that  he  has  done  no  act  to  encumber  the 
same. 

The  mortgagor  covenants  that  he  will 
insure  the  mortgaged  premises  for  not  less 
than  the  sum  of . 

The  mortgagee  on  default  shall  have 
(juiet  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these 
presents  have  hereunto  set  tlieir  hands 
and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

Sealed  and  deli  v"- 
ered  in  the  pre- 
sence of 

John  Smith. 


Francis  Fouest  ft.  s.l 
Julia  Fokest.   [l.  s.l 


jf. 


A  MORTGAGE    GIVEN   FOR    PART    OF    THE 
PURCHASE  MONEY  FOR  LAND. 

This  Indenture,  made  the day  of 

,   in  the    year    of    our    Lord , 

between    A.  B. ,   of    the    city    of , 

merchant,  of  the  first  part,  and  li.  T.,  of 
the  said  city,  esquire,  of  the  second  part, 
witncHseth  :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  forand  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  lawful  money  of 
Canada,  to  him  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  hath 
granted,  bargained, sold,  aliened,  released, 
conveyed,  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien, 
release,  convey  and  confirm,  unto  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  those  tliree 
certain  lots,  pieces  and  parcels  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being,  &c.  ;  the  said 
three  lots  of  land  being  part  of  the  pre- 
mises this  day  conveyed  to  the  said  A.  B. 
by  the  said  R.  T.  and  his  wife,  and  these 
presents  are  given  to  secure  the  payment 
of  part  of  the  consideration  money  of  the 
said  premises  ;  together  with  all  and 
singular  the  hereditaments  and  appurten- 


ances thereto  belonging,  or  in  any  wise 
appertaining,  and  the  reversion  aud 
reversions,  remainder  and  remainders, 
rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof,  and  also, 
all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  dower, 
possession,  claim,  and  demand  whatso- 
ever, of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  of, 
in,  and  to  the  same,  and  every  part 
thereof,  with  the  appurtenances.  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  hereby  granted 
premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto 
the  said  party  of  Uie  second  jjart,  his  heirs, 
and  assigns,  to  his  and  their  only  proper 
use,  benetit,  and  behoof  forever.  Provided 
always  and  these  presents  are  upon  this 
condition,  that  if  the  said  party  of  tho 
first  part,  lii.s  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  assigns,  shall  pay  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  second  piirt,  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  the  sum  of 
three   thousand    dollars,    lawful    money 

aforesaid,    on  or  before  the day  of 

next,   with   interest  thereon  at  tho 

rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half  yearly,  on  the  first  days  of  May  and 
November  in  each  year,  until  the  whole 
principal  sum  shall  be  fully  paid  and 
satisfied,  according  to  the  condition  of  tho 
bond  of  the  said  A.  B. ,  to  the  said  B. 
T. ,  bearing  even  date  herewith,  then 
these  presents,  and  the  estate  hereby 
granted  shall  cease  and  be  void.  And  if 
default  shall  be  made  in  the  payment  of 
the  said  sum  of  money,  or  the  interest, 
or  of  any  part  thereof,  at  the  time  here- 
inbefore specified  for  the  payment  thereof, 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  each 
case  doth  hereby  authorize  and  fully 
empower  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  to  sell  the  said  hereby  granted 
premises  at  'public  -fiuction,  and  convey 
the  same  to  the  purchaser,  in  fee  simple, 
according  to  law,  and  out  of  the  moneys 
arising  from  such  sale  to  retain  the 
principal  and  interest  which  shall  then 
be  due  on  tho  siid  bond,  together  with 
all  the  costs  and  charges,  and  tho  t)verplus 
(if  any)  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns.  And  it  is  also  agreed,  by 
and  between  the  parties  to  these  presents, 
that  until  the  payment  of  the  said  princi- 
pal and  interest  moneys  in  full,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  hia  executors,  adrainistrators,  or 
assigns,  to  keep  the  buildings  erected,  or 
to  be  erected,  upon  the  lands  above  con- 
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veyed,  insured  aj^ainst  loss  or  damage  by 
lire,  and  tbeso  presents  ahall  operate  to 
secure  tlie  repayniont  of  the  premium  or 
premiums  paid  for  eft'ecting  or  ccmtinning 
such  insurance. 

Same  covonants  as  to  title  and  insur- 
ance as  in  preo^^ding  form. 

In  witness,  itc,  [^3  in  viordjage  oflandu 
hy  Uuithaiid  and  Wife.  ] 


MORTGAGE  ON  GOODS  OR  CHATTELS. 

To  all   to   whom    these   presents   shall 

come  :  Know  ye  that  1,   A.  B.,  of  , 

party  of  the  lirst  part,  for  securing  the 
jiayment  of  the  money  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  ill  consideration  of  tlie  sum  of 
one  dollar  to  me  duly  paid  by  C.  D.  of 

,  of  the  second  part,  at  or  before  the 

ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents, 
the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknow- 
ledged, having  bargained  and  sold,  and 
by  these  presents  do  grant,  l)argain  and 
sell  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
two  bay  horses,  and  all  otiier  goods  and 
chattels  mentioned  in  the  schedule  here- 
unto annexed,  and  now  in  tlio  jiossession 
of ;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  sin- 
gular the  goods  and  chattels  above  bar- 
gained and  sold,  or  intended  so  to  be,  unto 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  ex- 
ecutors, administrators  and  assigns,  for- 
ever. And  1,  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  for  myself,  my  Iioirs,  executors  and 
administratois,  all  and  singular,  the  said 
goods  and  chattels  above  bargaiued  and 
sold  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  iieirs,  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns,  against  me,  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part,  and  against  all  and  every 
person  or  persons  whomsoever,  shall  and 
will  warrant  and  for  ever  defend  ;  upon 
condition,  that  if  i,  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part,  shall  and  do  well  and  truly  pay 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his 
executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  the 

full  sum  of  dollars,  on  the day 

of next,  according  to  the  tenor  and 

effect  of  a  certain  promissory  note  bearing 
even  date  herewith,  made  by  me  in  favour 
of  the  said  CD.,  then  these  presents  shall 
be  void.  And  I,  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  for  myself,  my  executors,  adminis- 
trators and  assigns,  do  covenant  and  agree 
to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  his  executors,  administrators  and  as- 
signs, that  in  case  default  shall  be  made 


in  the  piyment  of  the  said  sum  above 
mentioned,  then  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for,  and  I,  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  do  hereby  antliorize  and  ^snipower 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  exe- 
cutors, administrators  and  assigns,  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  any  person  or 
persons,  to  enter  my  dwelling  house,  store, 
and  other  premises,  and  such  other  place 
or  places  as  the  said  goods  or  chattels  arc 
or  may  be  [)lacod,  and  take  and  carry  away 
the  said  gijods  and  chattels,  and  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same  for  the  best  price  they 
can  obtain  ;  and  out  of  the  money  arising 
tlierefrom,  to  retain  and  pay  the  said  sum 
above  mentioned,  and  all  charges  touch- 
ing the  same,  rendering  the  overplus  (if 
any)  unto  me,  or  to  my  executors,  admin- 
istrators or  assigns.  And  until  default  be 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  s'lid  sum  of 
money  I  am  to  remain  and  continue  in  the 
•juiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said 
goods  and  chattels  and  the  full  and  free 
enjoyment  of  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  &o.  [as  in  Mortgage 
of  Lands  by  Husband  and  Wife]. 


POWER   OF  ATTORNEY  TO  COLLECT  DEBTS. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I 

A.  B.,   of ,   have  constituted,  made, 

and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do 
constitute,   make,  and  appoint  T.  U.,  of 

,  to  be  my  true  and  lawful  attorney, 

for  me  and  in  my  name  and  stead,  and  to 
my  use,  to  ask,  demand,  sue  for,  levy,  re- 
cover, and  receive,  all  such  sum  and  sums 
of  money,  debts,  rents,  goods,  wares,  dues, 
accounts,  and  other  demands  whatsoever, 
which  are  or  shall  be  due,  owing,  payable, 
and  belonging  to  me  or  detained  from  me, 
in  any  manner  of  ways  or  means  whatso- 
ever, by  I.  K.,  his  heirs,  executors  and 
administrators,  or  any  of  them,  giving  and 
granting  unto  :My  said  attorney,  by  these 
presents, my  full  and  whole  power, strength 
and  authority  in  and  about  the  premises, 
to  have,  sue,  and  take  all  lawful  ways  and 
and  means,  in  my  name,  for  the  recovery 
thereof  ;  and  upon  the  receipt  of  any  such 
debts,  dues,  or  sums  of  money  aforesiiid, 
acquittances  or  other  sufficient  discharges, 
for  me  and  in  my  name  to  make,  seal  and 
deliver  ;  and  generally  all  an('  every  other 
act  and  acts,  thing  and  jtnings,  device  and 
devices,  in  the  law  whatsoever,  needfii' 
and  necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the 
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the  said  sum  above 
hivU  and  may  be  law- 
lid  party  of  the  first 
horize  and  empower 

aocond  part,  his  ext- 
ra and  assii^ns,  with 
ICO  of  any  person  or 
dwelling  house,  store, 
and  such  other  place 

goods  or  chattels  are 
id  take  and  carry  away 
liattela,  and  to  sell  and 
for  the  best  price  they 
t  of  the  money  arising 

and  pay  the  said  sum 
lul  all  charges  touch- 
lering  the  overplus  (if 
I  my  executors,  admin- 
Aud  until  default  be 
mt  ot  the  s'vid  sum  of 
ain  and  continue  in  the 
i  possession  of  the  saitl 

and  the  full  and  free 
lame. 

!of,  &c.  [rt.vi/i  Mor^t/cxgc 
ud  and  Wife]. 


TEY  TO  COLLECT  DEBTS. 

y  these  presents,  that  1 
ave  constituted,  made, 
,d  by  these  presents  do 
and  appoint  T.  U.,  of 
|ue  and  lawful  attorney, 
name  and  stead,  and  to 
maud,  sue  for,  levy,  re- 
all  such  sum  and  sums 
uts,  goods,  wares,  dues, 
III-  demands  whatsoever, 
be  due,  owing,  payable, 
lie  or  detained  f  roui  me, 
ways  or  means  whatso- 
Is  heirs,   executors  and 
any  of  them,  giving  ami 
said  attorney,  by  these 
Id  whole  power, strength 
nd  abimt  the  premises, 
ake  all  lawful  ways  and 
name,  for  the  recovery 
the  receipt  of  any  such 
[ns  of   money  aforesaid, 
her  sufhcient  discharges, 
|name  to  make,  seal  and 
ally  all  an('  every  otlier 
and  itnin;^s,  device  and 
,w  whatsoever,   needful 
le  done  in  and  about  the 


premises,  for  mo  and  in  my  name  to  do, 
execute  and  perform,  as  largely  and  am- 
ply, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  I  might 
'.r  could  do  if  personally  present,  or  as 
the  matter  recplired  morespecial  authority 
than  is  herein  given  ;  and  attorneys,  one  or 
more  under  him,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
to  make  and  constitute,  and  again  at  plea- 
sure to  revoke,  ratifying,  allowing  and 
iiolding,  for  firm  and  effectual,  all  and 
whatsoever  my  said  attorney  sliall  lawful- 
ly do  in  and  about  the  premises,  by  virtue 
hereof. 

In  witness,  S:c.    [ax  iit  T'ou-er  of  Attur- 
rxy  to  i'fll  and  Lease  Landii\, 


like  power,  and  to  do  all  lawful  acts  re- 
quisite for  etl'ecting  the  premises  ;  hereby 
ratifying  an<l  confirming  all  that  my  said 
attorney  or  his  substitute  or  substitutes 
shall  do  therein  by  virtue  of  these  pres- 
ents. 

In  witness,  i^c. 


POWER  TO  RECEIVE  A  LEGACY. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
whereas  A.  B. ,  late  of  — • — ,  deceased,  by 
his  last  will  and  testament  did  give  and 
bequeath  unto  me,  0.  D. ,  of ,  a  lega- 
cy of to  be  paid  unto  mo  on ,  of 

v.hich  said  will  E.  F.,  of ,  and  C.  H., 

of ,  are  joint  executors  as  in  and  by 

the  said  will  may  appear:  now  know  ye, 
that  I  the  said  C.  D.  have  made,  ordained, 

constituted,  and  appointed  J.  K..  of , 

my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and 
in  my  name,  and  for  my  use  and  benefit, 
to  ask,  demand,  and  receive,  of  and  from 
the  said  E.  P.  and  G.  H.,  the  legacy  tiiven 
and  bequeathed  unto  me,  the  said  C.  D. , 
by  the  said  Avill  of  the  s  id  A,B. ,  as  afore- 
said ;  and  upon  receipt  thereof  by,  or  pay- 
ment thereof  to  my  said  attorney,  a  gen- 
eral release  or  discharge  for  the  same  to 
make,  execute,  and  deliver  ;  hereby  rati- 
fying, confirming,  and  allowing  whatso- 
ever my  said  attorney  shall  lawfully  do  in 
the  premises. 

In  witness.  &c. 


STOCK  POWER. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  [, 
A.  B.,  of ,  do  hereby  make,  consti- 
tute, and  appoint  C.  D.,  of ,  my  true 

and  lawful   attorney,  for  me   and  in  my 

name   to   sell,  transfer   and   assign 

shares   of   capital  stock,  standing   in  my 
name  on   the   books  of   the    Merchants' 

Bank  in  the  city  of ,  with  power  also 

an  attorney  or   attorneys  under  him  for 
that  purpose  to  make  and  substitute,  with 


TRANSFER  OF  STOCK 

Know  all  men  by  these  present  ,  that 

I,  C.  D. ,  of ,  for  value  received,  have 

bargained,  sold,  assigned  and  transferred, 
and  by  these  jirosents  do  bargain,  sell,  as- 
sign, and  transfer  unto  E.F., shares 

of  capital  stock,  standing  in  my  name  on 
the  books  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  in  the 

city  of ,  and  do  hereby  constitute  and 

appoint  A.H.,  of  — — ,  my  true  and  lawful 
attorney,  irrevocable  for  me  and  in  my 
name  and  stead,  Ijwt  to  his  use,  to  sell, 
assign,  transfer,  ahd  set  over  all  or  any 
part  of  tlie  said  stock,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  make  and  execute  all  necessary 
acts  of  assignment  and  t;ansfer,  and  one 
or  more  persons  to  substitute  with  like 
full  power  ;  herel>y  ratifying  and  confirm- 
ing all  that  my  said  attorney,  or  his  sub- 
stitute or  substitutes,  shall  lawfully  do  by 
virtue  hereof. 

In  witness,  &c. 


POWER  TO  RECEIVE  DIVIDEND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 

A.R.,  of  the ,  do  authorize,  constitute 

and   appoint  C.  I),  to   receive   from  the 

casJiier  of  the I  Sank   of  , 

the  dividend  now  due  to  me  on  all  stock 
standing  to  my  name  on  the  books  of  the 
said  company,  and  receipt  for  the  same  ; 
hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that 
may  lawfully  be  done  in  the  premises  by 
virtue  hereof. 

In  witness,  «tc. 


GENERAL  RELEASE  OF  ALL  DEMANDS. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
I,  A.  B.,  of,  &c.,  for  and  in  consideration 

of  the  sum  of  ,  to  me  paid  by  CD., 

of,  <fcc.   (the  receipt  whereof  I  do  hereby 
acknowledge),  have  remised,  released,  and 
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forever  discharged,  and  1  do  hereby,  for 
myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors and  assigns,  remise,  release,  and  for- 
ever discharge  the  said  CD.,  liis  heirs, 
executors  and  adminislrators,  of  and  from 
all  debts,  demands,  actions,  and  causes  of 
action  which  1  now  have,  in  law  or  eciuity, 
or  which  may  rosidt  from  the  existing 
state  of  things,  from  any  and  all  contracts, 
liabilities,  doings,  and  omiasions,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hceunto 
Bet  my  hand  and  seal,  this  sixteenth  day 
of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two. 

John  Smith.         [l.s.  ] 


AGREEMENT  FOR  A  LEASE. 

This  agreement,  made  the day  of 

,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 

eighty-two,  between   A.  ]3.  of ,   and 

C'D.,  of  said  city,  merchant,  untnesseth, 
That  A.B.  agrees,  by  indenture,  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  or  before  the day  ot 

next,  to  demise  and  let  to  the  said  CD.  a 
certain  house  aiid  lot  in  said  city,  now  or 
late  in  the  occupatiori  of  E.  F. ,  known  as 

No.  — ,  in street,  to  hold  to  the  said 

C.  D. ,  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  from  the day  of  — —  afore- 
said,  for   and  during  the  term  of 

years,  at  or  under  the  clear  yearly  rent  of 

dollars,  pjiyable  quarterly,  clear  of 

all  taxes  and  deductions  except  the  ground 
rent.  In  which  lease  there  shall  be  con- 
tained covenants  on  the  part  of  the  said 
CD.,  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  to  pay  the  rent  ((jxcept  in  case  the 
premised  are  destroyed  by  fire,  the  rent  ia 
to  cease  until  they  are  rebuilt  by  the  said 
A.B.),  and  to  pay  all  taxes  and  assess- 
ments (except  the  ground  rent):  to  repair 
the  premises  (except  damages  by  fire);  not 
to  carry  en  any  oftensive  business  on  the 
same  (except  by  written  permission  of  the 
said  A.B);  to  deliver  the  same  up  i,t  the 
end  of  the  term  in  good  repair  (except 
damages  by  fire,  aforesaid);  with  all  otlier 
usual  and  reasonable  covenants,  and  a 
proviso  for  the  re  entry  of  the  said  CD., 
liis  heirs  and  assigns,  in  case  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  rent  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
days  after  either  of  the  said  rent-days,  or 
the  non-performance  of  any  of  the  cove- 
nants. And  there  shall  also  be  contained 
covenants  on  the  part  of  the  said  A.B., 


his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  quiet  enjoyment; 
to  renew  said  lease   at   the  expiration  of 

said  term,  for  a  further  period  of — 

years  at  the  same  rent,  on  the  said  CD., 
his  executors,  administratt^rs  or  assigns, 
paying  the  said  A.B.,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators or  assigns,  the  sum  of — 

dollars,  as  a  premium  for  such  renewal  ; 
and  that  in  case  of  accidental  fire  at  any 
time  during  the  term,  the  said  A.H.  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  put  the  premises  in 
as  good  repair  as  before  such  tire,  the  rent 
in  the  meantime  to  cease.  And  the  said 
CD.  hereby  agrets  to  accept  such  lease  on 
the  terms  aforesaid.  And  it  is  mutually 
agreed,  that  the  d  st  of  this  agreement, 
and  of  making  and  recording  said  lease, 
and  a  counterpart  thereof,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  said  parties  equally. 

As  witness  our  hands  and  seals,  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

In  presence  of  )  A.B.     [i...s.  ] 

J.S.      (  CD.     [L..S.] 


LANDLORD'S  AGREEMENT  OF  LEASE. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have,  this 

day  of ,  18 — ,   let  and  rented  unto 

Mr.  CD.   my  house  and  lot,   known  as 

No.  — ,  in street,  in  the  city  of , 

with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  sole  and 
uninterrupted  use  dud  occupation  thereof. 


for  one 
of 


year,  to   commence  the 


day 


next,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
dollars,  payable  quarterly,  on  the  usual 
quarter-days  ;  rent  to  cease  in  case  the 
premises  are  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.B. 


TENANT'S  AGREEMENT. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  hav3  hired  and 
taken  from  Mr.  A.B.  his  house  and  lot, 

known  as  No.  — ,  in  street,  in  the 

city  of  ,  with  the  appurtenances,  for 

the  term  of  one  ;  ear,  to  commence  the 

first  day  of  next,  at  the  yearly  rent 

of  dollars,    payable   quarterly  on 

the  usual  quarter-days.  And  i  do  hereby 
promise  to  make  punctual  payment  of  the 
rent  in  manner  aforesaid,  except  in  case 
the  premises  become  untenantable  from 
fire  or  any  other  cause,  when  the  rent 
is  to  cease  ;  and  do  further  prom- 
ise to  quit  and  surrender  the  prem- 
ises, at    the  expiration  of    the  term,  in 
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)r  quiet  enjoyment; 
;  tho  expiration  of 
r  period  "f,--" 
h,  on  the  said  U.U.. 
stvatbrs  or  assigns, 
.  hia  executors,  ad- 

i,  tho  sum  of — 

1  for  such  renewal  ; 
icidentivl  lire  at  any 
the  said  A.B.  will 
'put  tho  prennses  in 
TO  such  tire,  tho  rent 
mse.     And  the  aaul 
i  accept  such  lease  on 
And  it  is  mutually 
b  of  this  agreement, 
recording  said  lease, 
ereof,  shall  he  borne 

finally.  ,  ,  , 
ids  and  seals,  the  day 

written. 

A.B.     [I..8-] 
CD.     [LS.l 


LEEMENT  OF  LEASE. 

I  that  1  have,  this  — — 

let  and  rented  unto 

e  and  lot,   known  as 

■et,  in  the  city  of . 

nces,  and  the  sole  and 
n.l  occupation  thereof, 
.mraence  the  ---  day 
e  yearly  rent  of  " 

arterly,  on  the  nana 
;  to  cease  in  case  tlit 
yed  by  tire. 


AGREEMENT. 

,  that  I  hav3  hired  and 
his  house  and  lot, 

■  ill  street,  in  the 

Ihe  appurtenances,  for 
lear,  to  commence  tlie 
\xt,  at  the  yearly  rent 
f  payable   quarterly  on 
lays:    And  1  do  hereV.y 
Victual  payment  of  the 
Cresaid,  except  in  case 
[ne  untenantable  from 
cause,  when  tho    rent 
i    do    further    pvom- 
Burrender  the    preiu- 
Uion  of    the  term,  m 


as  good  state  and  condition  as  reasonable 
use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit,  dam- 
ages by  the  elements  excepted. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the 

day  of ,  18 — . 

In  presence  of  i  CD.      [l.s. ] 

J.s.     5 


SECURITY  FOR  RENT. 

In  consideration  of  the  letting  of  the 
premises  above  described,  and  for  the  sum 
of  one  dollar,  I  do  hereby  become  surety 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  rent,  and 
performance  of  the  covenants  in  the  above 
written  agreement  mentioned,  to  be  paid 
and  performed  by  C  D. ,  as  therein  speci- 
tied  and  expected  ;  and  if  any  default  shall 
be  made  therein  I  do  hereby  promise  and 
agree  to  pay  unto  Mr.  A.  B.  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  as  will  be  sutticient  to  make 
np  such  deficiency,  and  fully  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  said  agreement,  without 
requiring  any  notice  of  non-payment  or 
proof  of  demand  being  made. 

Given,  &c.  [as  in  Tenant's  agreemetd.] 


TENANT'S  AGREEMENT  FOR  A  HOUSE,   EM- 
BRACING A  MORTGAGE  OF  HIS  CHATTELS. 

Tins  is   to  certify,  that  I,  A.  R. ,  have 
hired  and  taken  from  CD.,  the  premises 

known  as  No.  — ,  in street  in  the 

city   of for  tho   term  of   one  year 

from  the  first  day  of  May  next,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  six  hundred  dollars,  payable 
quarterly.  And  I  hereby  promise  to 
make  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  in 
manner  aforesaid,  and  quit  and  surrender 
the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  said  term 
in  as  good  state  and  condition  as  reason- 
able use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit, 
damage  by  the  elements  excepted  ;  and 
engage  not  to  let  or  underlet  the  whole  or 
I  any  part  of  the  said  premises,  or  occupy 
the  same  for  any  business  deemed  extra- 
hazardous on  account  of  fire,  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture   and    damages.     And    I   do 

I  hereby  mortgage  and  pledge  all  the  per- 
laonal  property,  of  what  kind  soever,  which 

I I  shall  at  any  time  have  on  said  premises, 
land  whether  exempt  by  law  from  distress 
I  for  rent  or  sale  under  execution,  or  not, 
|to  the  faithful  performance  of  these  cove- 

YY 


nants,  hereby  authorizing  the  said  CD., 
or  his  assigns,  to  distrain  upon  and  sell 
the  same,  in  case  of  any  failure  on  my 
part  to  perform  the  said  covenants,  or  any 
or  either  of  them. 
Given,  &c. 


LANDLORD'S  AGREEMENT. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  C  D.,  have 
let  and  rented  unto  A.  B.  the  premises 

known  as  No.  — ,  in street,  in  the 

city  of ,  for  the  term  of  one  year 

from  tho  tirst  of  May  next,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  six  hundred  dollars,  payable  quar- 
terly. The  promises  are  not  to  be  used  or 
occupied  for  any  business  deemed  extra- 
hazardous on  account  of  iire,  nor  shall  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  let  or  under- 
let, except  with  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord in  writing,  under  the  penalty  of  for« 
feiture  and  damages. 

Given,  &c. 


AGREEMENT  FOR  PART  OF  A  HOUSE, 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  entered 

into,  the day  of ,    188  ,  by 

and  between  A.    and   B.,  of ,  and  C 

D.,  of,  &c.,  whereby  the  said  A.B.  agrees 
to  let  and  the  said  0.  D.  agrees  to  take, 
the  rooms,  or  apartme;\ts  following,  that  is 
to  say  :  an  entire  first  '^oor  and  one  room 
in  the  attic  story  or  garret,  and  a  back 
kitchen  and  cellar  opposite,  with  the  use 
of  the  yard  for  drying  linen,  or  boating 
carpets  or  clothes,  being  part  of  a  house 
and  premises  in  which  the  said  A.  B.  now 
resides,  situate  and  being  in  No.  — ,  in 


—  street  in  the  city 
and  to  hold  the  said 
ments,  and  the  use  of 


of 


and 


to  have 


rooms  and  apart- 

tho  same  yard  as 

aforesaid,  for  and  during  the  term  of  half 

a  year,  to  commence  from  the day 

of  instant,  at  and   for  the  yearly 

rent  of dolla'-s,  lawful  money  of  Can- 
ada, payable  monthly,  by  even  and  equal 
portions,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on 

the day  of next  ensuing  the  date 

hereof  ;  and  it  is  further  agreed  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  half  a 
year,  the  said  C  D.  may  hold,  occupy, 
and  enjoy  the  said  rooms  or  apartments, 
and  have  the  use  of  the  said  yard  as  afore- 
said, from  month  to  month,  for  so  long  a 
time  as  the  said  C  D.  and  A.  B.  may  and 
shall  agree,  at  the  rent  above  specified  ; 
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and  that  each  party  be  at  liberty  to  quit 
possession  on  givina;  the  other  a  month's 
notice  in  writing.  And  it  is  also  further 
agreed,  that  when  the  said  C.  I),  shall 
quit  the  premises,  he  shall  leave  them  in 
as  good  condition  and  repair  as  they  shall 
be  in  on  his  taking  possession  thereof, 
reasonable  wear  excepted. 
Witness,  &c. 


NOTICE  TO  QUIT,  BY^LANDLORD. 

Please  to  take  notice  thnt  you  are 
hereby  required  to  surrender  and  deliver 
up  possession  of  the  house  and  lot  known 

us  Ho,  —  in street,  in  the  city  of 

which  you  now  hold  of  mo  ;  and  to  re- 
move therefrom  on   the  first  day  of 

next,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Dated  this day  of ,  188  , 

To  Mr.  CD.  A.  B.,  Landlord. 


NOTICE  TO  QUIT,  BY  TENANT 

Please  to  take  notice,  that  on  the  first 
day  of  May  next  1  shall  quit  possession 
and  remove  from  the  premises  I  now 
occupy,  known  as  house  and  lot  No.  — ,  in 
street,  in  the  city  of . 

Dated  this  — — day  of ,  18    . 


To  Mr.  A.  B.        Yours,  &c. 


C.  D. 


THE  LIKE  WHERE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
TENANCY  IS  UNCERTAIN. 

Mr.  U.  D. — I  hereby  give  you  notice 

to  quit;  and  deliver  up  on  the day  of 

— —  next  the  possession  of  the  messuage 
or  dwelling  house  [or,  rooms  and  apart- 
ments, or,  farm  lands  and  premises],  with 
the  appurtenances,  which  you  now  hold  of 

me,  situate  in  the of   ,    in   the 

county  of .  provided  your  tenancy 

originally  commenced  at  that  time  of  the 
year  ;  or  otherwhe  that  you  quit  and  de- 
liver up  the  possession  of  the  said  mes- 
suage, &c. ,  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  your 
tenancy  which  shall  expire  next  after  the 
end  of  one  half-year  from  the  time  of 
your  being  served  with  this  notice. 

Dated,    &o.    [as  in   Notice  to  Quit  by 
Landlord]. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TENANT  EITHER  TO  QUIT 
THE  PREMISES,  OR  TO  FAY  DOUBLE  VALUE. 

Sir  :  I  hereby  give  you  notice  to  quit, 

and  yield  up,  on  the day  of next, 

possession  of  thd  messuage,  lands,  tene- 
ments   and    hereditaments,     which    you 

now  hold  of  me,  situate  at  in   the 

parish  of ,  and  county  of in  fail- 
ure whereof  I  shall  require  and  innist 
upon  double  the  value  of  the  said  premises 
according  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made 
and  provided. 

Dated,  &c.  [as  in  Notice  to  Quit,  Inj 
Landlord.] 


NOTE  WITH    SURETY. 

Toronto,  April  12,  188  . 
Six  moj>ivhs  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay 
or  order,  one  hundred  dollars, 


value  received. 


(Sgd.) 


AN  UNNEGOTIABLE  NOTE. 

$1000.  ToROMO,  April  10,  188  . 

Three  months  after  date,  I  promise  to 
pay  one  thousand  dollars,   for 


value  received. 


(Sgd.) 


A  NEGOTLAELE  NOTE. 

$1000.  Toronto,  April  19,  188  . 

Three  months  after  date,  I  promise  to 
pay ,  or  order,  one  thousand  dol- 


lars, for  value  received. 


(Sgd.) 


A  NOTE  OR  DUE  BILL,  PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND. 

$100.  Toronto,,  April  U,  188  . 

On  demand  1  promise  to  pay- 


or order,  one  hundred  dollars,  with  inter- 
est, for  value  received. 

(Sgd.) 


A  NOTE  BEARING  INTEREST. 

$1C0.  Toronto,  May  1, 188  . 

Six  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  psy  | 

,  or  order,  one  hundred  doUan 

with  interest,  for  value  received. 
(Sgd.) 


DIA. 
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NT  EITHER  TO  QUIT 
PAY  DOUBLE  VALUE. 

you  notice  to  quit, 

-—day  of next, 

Bswage,  lands,   tene- 
inientB,    which    you 

uato  at  in   the 

juntyof infail- 

reciuire  and  insist 
le  of  the  said  premises 
ute  in  such  case  made 

,1    Notice    to  Quit,  '»•/ 


:h  surety. 

NTo,  April  12,  188  . 
date,  1  promise  to  pay 
one  hundred  dollars, 

(Sgd.) 

OTIABLE  NOTE. 

o>TO,  April  10,  188  . 
after  date,  I  promise  to 
thousand  dollars,  tor 

(Sgd.) 

CLABLE  NOTE. 

LONTO,  April  19,  188  . 
after  date,  I  promise  to 
jrder,  one  thousand  dol- 

lived. 

(Sgd.) 

UNPAYABLE  ON  DEMAND. 

ONTO,,  April  U,  188  . 
promise  to  pay— — "7"' 
fdred  dollars,  with  inter- 

lived. 

(Sgd.) 

^ARINQ  INTEREST. 

foKONTO,  May  1,188  . 
[er  date,  I  promise  to  pay 

[er,  one  hundred  dollars  I 

value  received. 

(Sgd.) 


A  NOTE  PAYABLE  BY  INSTALMENTS. 

?3,000.  Toronto,  April  20,  188  . 

Foil  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay 
— — — ,  or  order,  three  thousand  dollars,  in 
the  manner  following,  viz.,  one  thousand 
dollars  in  one  year,  one  thousand  dollars 
in  two  years,  and  one  thoiisand  dollars  in 
three  years,  with  interest  on  all  said  sums, 
payable  semi-annually,  without  (.'.efalca- 
tion  or  discount. 

(S^d.) 


SEALED  NOTE. 


85,000. 


Toronto,  May  8,  188 


For  v.alue  received,  I   promise  to  pay 
or  order,  live  thousand  dollars,  in 


three  years  from  the  date  hereof,  with  in- 
terest, payable  somi-annually,  without  de- 
falcation or  discount.  And  in  case  of  de- 
fault of  my  payment  of  the  interest  or 
principal  aforesaid  witli  punctuality,  I 
hereby  empower  any  attorney-at-law,  to 
be  appointed  by  said  Smith  &  Edgar,  or 
their  assigns,  to  appear  in  any  court  which 
said  Smith  &  Edgar,  or  their  assigns,  may 
select,  and  commence  and  prosecute  a  suit 
against  me  on  said  note,  to  confess  judg- 
ment for  all  and  every  part  of  the  interest 
or  principal  on  said  note,  in  the  payment 
of  which  1  may  be  delinquent. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  8th  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  188  . 

Attest, . 

(Sgd.) 


DUE  BILL  PAYABLE  IN  GOODS. 


Due 


-,  or  bearer,  fifty  dollars  in 


merchandise,  for  value  received,  payable 
on  demand. 

(Sgd.) 

Toronto,  May  3,  1882. 


ORDER  FOR  OOODS. 

Toronto,  April,  16,  188  . 

Pleasb  pay  Mr,  Jones,  or  order,  one 
hundred  dollars  in  merchandise,  andcharge 
the  same  to  account  of 

(Sgd.) 

To . 


BILL  OF  EXCHANOE. 

$1,000  Toronto,  April  20,  188  . 

Thirty  days  after  sight,  pay  to  the  or- 
der of one  thousand  dollars,  and 

charge  the  same  to  account  of 
(S^'d.) 

To . 


A  SET  OF  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

No.  188.— Ex.    £300. 

Toronto,  April  20,  188  . 
Three  days  after  sight  of  this,  my  first 
of  exchange  (second  and  third  unpaid), 

pay  to ,  or  order,  three  hundred 

pounds     sterling,     value     received,    and 
charge  the  same  to  account  of 
(Sgd.) 

No.  188.— Ex.  £300. 

Toronto,  April  20,  188  . 
Three  days  after  sight  of  this,  my  se- 
cond of  exchange  (first  and  third  unpaid), 

pay   to  ,    or  order,    three    hundred 

pounds  sterling  value  received,  andcharge 
the  same  to  account  of 

(Sgd.) 

No.  188.— Ex.  £300. 

Toronto,  April  8,  188 
Three  days  after  sight  on  this  my  third 
of  exchange  (first  and  second  unpaid)  pay 

to ,  or  order,  three  hundred  pounds 

sterling,  value  received,   and  charge  the 
same  to  account  of 

Sgd.) 


MONEY  ORDER, 


Mb- 


Toronto,  May  20,  188  . 
PtEA.SB  pay ,  or  order,  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  charge  the  same  to  ac- 
count of 

(Sgd.) 


NOTICE  or  NON-PAYMENT. 

To  Bi5  GIVEN  TO    THE    DRAWER  AND  END0R8EH.S. 

Toronto,  Feb.  28, 188  . 
Please  to  take  notice,  thata  certain  bill 

of  exchange,  dated ,  for  $1000,  drawn 

by ,  on  and  accepted  by and  by 

you  endonad,  was  this  day  protested  for 
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non-paynieut,    and   tho  holders  look  to 
you  for  the  payment  thereof. 
YourB,  Sec, 

J.  T.,  Notary  Public. 
To  Mr.  A  B. 


RECEIPT  IN  FULT.  OF  ALL  DEMANDS. 

$500  Toronto,  March  28,  188  . 

liECEivEb  of five    hundred  dol- 
lars, in  full  of  ull  demands  against  him. 
(Sgd.) 


RECaSIPT  ON  ACCOUNT. 

flOO  Toronto,  March  28,  188  . 

Reoeivki)  of one  hundred  dollars 

to  apply  on  account. 

(Sgd.) 


RECEIPT   FOR  MONET  PAID  FOR  ANOTHER. 

8iOO.  ToKONT(j,  March  28th,  188  . 

Received  of one  hundred  dollars 

in  full  of  all  demands  against . 

(Sgd.) 


GENERAL  FORM  OF  ASSIGNMENT. 

TO  BK  WRITTEN    OR    ENDORSED  ON  THE    BACK  OF 
ANY  INSTRUMENT. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I 
the  within  named  A.  B. ,  in  consideration 
of  one  hundred  dollars  to  me  paid  by  C. 
D.  have  assigned  to  the  said  C.  D. ,  and  his 
assigns,  all  my  interest  in  the  within  writ- 
ten instrument,  and  every  clause,  article, 
or  thing  therein  contained  ;  and  I  do  here- 
by constitute  the  said  C.  D. ,  my  attor- 
ney, in  my  name,  but  to  his  own  use, 
and  at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  to  take  all 
legal  measures  which  may  be  proper  for 
the  complete  recovery  and  enjoyment 
of  the  assigned  premises,  with  power  of 
substitution. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  tenth  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty. 

Executed  and  delivered  ) 

in  th»!  presence  of       )       A.  B.     seal] 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  LEASE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
the  within  named  A.  B. ,  tho  leasee,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  tho  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  me  in  hand  paid  by 
C.  D.,  of  Ac,  at  and  before  tho  sealing 
and  delivery  hereof  (tho  receipt  whereof  1 
do  hereby  acknowledge),  have  granted, 
assigned,  and  set  over,  and  by  these  pre- 
sents do  grant,  ausign,  and  set  over,  unto 
the  said  C.  D.,  his  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  assigns  the  within  indenture  of 
lease,  and  all  that  messuage,  i^c,  therel  y 
demised,  with  tho  appurtenances  ;  ano 
also  all  my  estate,  right,  title,  term  of 
yeard  yet  to  come,  claim  and  demand  what- 
soever, of,  in,  to,  or  out  of  the  same.  To 
have  and  to  hold  the  said  messuage.  Sec. , 
unto  tho  said  C.  D. ,  his  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  for  the  residue  of 
the  term  within  mentioned,  under  tho 
yearly  rent  and  covenants  within  reserved 
and  contained,  on  my  part  and  behalf  to 
be  done,  kept  and  performed. 

la  testimony,  Ac.  [as  in  General  Form 
of  Ansignme'iU]. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  MORTGAGE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  ( 
A.  B.,  the  mortgagee  within  named,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  sixteen 
hundred  dollars,  to  nie  paid  by  C.  D.,  of, 
&a,  at  and  before  the  sealing  and  deliv- 
ery hereof  (the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged),  have  granted,  bargained, 
sold,  assigned,  and  set  over,  and  by  these 
presents  do  grant,   bargain,   sell,  assign 
and   set  over,    unto  the  said  C.  D.,  hi& 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, the  within  deed  of  mortgage,  and 
all  my  right  and  title  to  that  messuage, 
&c.,  therein  mentioned  and  described,  to- 
gether with  the  original  debt  for  wh   h 
the  said  mortgage  was  given,  and  all  evi- 
dence thereof,  and  all  the  rights  and  ap- 
purtenances   thereunto    belonging.      To 
have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  pre- 
mises hereby  granted   and   assigned,  or 
mentioned,  or  intended  so  to  be,  unto  the 
said  C.  D. ,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever ; 
subject,   nevertheless   to   the    right  and 
equity  of  redemption  of  the  within  named 
E.  F.,  his  heirs  and  assigns  (if  any  they 
have),  in  the  same. 

In  testimony,  &c.  [as  in  Oeneral  Form 
of  Assignment.] 


lA. 
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p  A  LEASE. 

>fle  presenta,  that  I, 
B. ,  thti  lesseo,  for 
i)f   the  sum  of  <>no 
e  in  hand  paid  by 
before   the  &ca\m^ 
10  receipt  whereof  1 
ge),  have   granted, 
,  and  by  these  pre- 
and  set  over,  unto 
.cutors,  administia- 
(vithin  indenture  of 
Buage,  &.C.,  theroVy 
npurtenancea  ;    and 
ight,  title,   term  of 
[U  and  demand  what- 
ut  of  the  same.     To 
said  messuage,  Ac., 
lis  executors,  admin- 
1,  for  the  residue  of 
intioned,  under  the 
lants  within  reserved 
y  part  and  behalf  to 
irformed. 
[us  in  General  iorm 


F  A  MORTOAOE. 

these  presents,  that  f 
se  within  named,  for 
of  the  sum  of  sixteen 
me  paid  by  C.  D.,  of, 
he  sealing  and  deliv- 
pt  whereof  is  hereby 
3  granted,  bargained, 
letover,  and  by  these 
bargain,   sell,  assign 
the  said  C.  D.,  hia 
niinistratora,  and  as- 
sed  of  mortgage,  and 
,le  to  that  messuage, 
led  and  described,  to- 
ginal  debt  for  wh   h 
fas  given,  and  all  e vi- 
lli the  rights  and  ap- 
,nto    belonging.      1" 
and  singular  the  pre- 
,ed  and   assigned,  or 
ded  so  to  be,  unto  the 
1  and  assigns,  forever ; 
B8  to  the    right  and 
u  of  the  within  named 
assigns  (if  any  they 

[as  in  Qentral  Form 


A88I0UMENT  OF  A  PATENT. 

WuEREAs,  letters  patent  bearing  date 

day  of in  the  year , 

were  granted  and  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment    of     Canada,    under     the    seal 

thereof,  to  A.  B.,  of  the  town  of ,  in 

the  county  of ,  in  the  Province  of 

,  for  [here  state  tlio  nature  of  the 

invention,  in  general  terms,  as  in  the  pa- 
tent], a  more  particuhir  and  full  descrip- 
tion whereof  is  annexed  to  the  said  letters 
patent  in  a  schedule  ;  by  which  letters  pa- 
tent the  full  and  exclusive  rigiit  and  li- 
berty of  making  and  using  the  said  inven- 
tion, and  of  vending  the  same  to  others 
to  be  used,  was  granted  to  the  said  A.  B., 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years 
from  the  said  date  : 

Now  know  all  men  by  those  presents, 
that  I,  the  said  A.  B. ,  for  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  sum  of dollars,  to  me 

in  hand  paid  (the  receipt  whereof  is  here- 
by acknowledged),  have  granted,  assigned, 
and  set  over,  and  b}'  these  presents  do 
grant,  assign,  and  set  over,  unto  C.  D.,  of 

the  town  of ,  in  the  county  of , 

and  the  Province  of his  execu- 
tors, a'':mini8trator8,  and  assigns,  forever, 
the  Pi.id  letters  patent,  and  all  my 
right,  title  and  interest,  in  and  to  the  said 
invention,  so  granted  unto  me  :  To  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  letters  patent  and  in- 
vention, with  all  benefit,  profit,  and  ad- 
vantage thereof,  unto  the  said  C.  D. ,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  in 
as  full,  ample,  and  beneficial  a  manner,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  I,  the  said  A. 
15. ,  by  virtue  of  the  said  letters  patent, 
may  or  might  have  or  hold  the  same,  if 
this  assignment  had  not  been  made,  for 
and  during  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  the 
said  term  of  fourteen  years. 

In  testimony,  &c,  [as  in  General  Form 
of  Assignment]. 


A3SIQNI1ENT  OF  A  POLICY  OF  INSURANCE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
the  within -named  A.  B.,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of ,  to  me 

paid  by  C,  D.,  of,  &c.,  (the  receipt  where  • 
of  is  hereby  acknowledged),  have  granted, 
sold,  assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over, 
and  by  these  presents  I  do  absolutely 
grant,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over 


to  him,  the  said  CD.,  all  my  right,  pro- 
perty, interest,  claim,  and  demand  in  and 
to  the  within  policy  of  insurance,  which 
have  already  arisen,  or  which  may  here- 
after arise  thereon,  with  full  power  to  use 
my  name  so  far  as  may  bo  necessary  to 
enable  him  fully  to  avail  himself  of  the 
interest  horeiii  assigned,  or  hereby  in- 
tended to  be  assigned.  The  conveyance 
herein  made,  and  the  powers  hereby  given, 
are  for  myself  and  my  legal  representa- 
tives to  said  C.  D. ,  and  hi j  legal  repre- 
sentatives. 


In  testimony,  &o. 
of  Asiiiijn>netU]. 


[as  in  General  Form 


ASSIONMENT  OF   DEMAND  FOB   WAGES  OR 
DEBT 

In  consideration  of  $l(K)  to  mo  in  hand 

paid  by  M .  D. ,  of  the  city  or ,  the 

receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
I,  L.  C,  of  the  same  place,  have  sold,  and 
by  these  presents  do  sell,  assign,  t  Aosfer, 
and  set  over,  unto  the  said  M.  D. ,  a  cer- 
tain debt  due  from  N.  E.,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  Z^oQ,  for  work,  labour,  and 
services,  by  rae  performed  for  the  said  N. 
E.  (or  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
said  N.  E.),  with  full  power  to  sue  for, 
collect,  and  discharge,  or  sell  and  assign 
the  same  in  my  name  or  otherwise,  but 
at  his  own  cost  and  charges  ;  and  I  do 
hereby  covenant  that  the  said  sum  of  $150 
is  justly  due  as  aforesaid,  and  that  I  have 
not  done  and  will  not  do  any  act  to  hin- 
der or  prevent  the  collection  of  the  Bam& 
by  the  said  M.  D. 


Witness  my  hand,  this 
April  10th,  18    . 


L.  C. 


ASSIONMENT    OF    ACCOUNT    ENDORSED 
THEREON. 

In  consideration  of  $1,  value  received, 
I  hereby  sell  and  assign  to  M.  D.,  the 
within  account  which  is  justly  due  from 
the  within  named  N.  E.,  and  I  hereby 


authorize  the 
same. 


said  M.  D. ,  to  collect  the 


L.  0, 


Toronto,  April  10th,  18 
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BOND  TO  A  CORPORATION. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I 
A.  B,,  of,  (fee,  am  held  and  firmly  bound 

unto  the Insurance  Company,  in 

the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  lawful 
money  of  Canada,  to  be  paid  to  the  said 

Insurance  Company  or  assigns  ; 

for  which  payment,  well  :  .nd  truly  to  be 
made,  I  bind  myself,  mv  leirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  firmly  by  these  pre- 
sents. 


Sealed  with  my  seal.    Dated  the 

day  of  ,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and . 


The  condition  of  the  above  obligation 
is  such,  that  if  the  above  boimden  A.  B., 
his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators, 
shall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid  unto  the  above  named Insur- 
ance Company  or  assigns,  he  just  and 
full  sum,  &c.  [as  in  Common  Bond]. 


DIA. 

.    Dated  the 

hionsand  eight  hun- 

le  above  obligation 

ove  bounden  A.  B., 

or  administrators, 

pay,  or  cause  to  be 

amed Insur- 

signs,    he  just  and 
ommon  Bond]. 


MISCELLANEOUS    TABLES. 


JttbccUancDue  ^abk5. 


TABLE  SHOWING  HOW  MANY  DAYS  A  NOTE  HAS  TO  RUN. 

Tlie  following  table  will  bo  found  very  useful  to  book-keepers  in  calcu- 
lating the  number  of  days  a  note  has  to  run : — 


3  Toaa- 

1 
January. . 

February . 

r 

H: 

§ 
a 

August.  . . 

1 

1 
I" 

jOctober.. 

;  November 

^December 

January  

SCa 

31 

53 

90 

120 
89 

151 

181 

212 

243 
212 

273 

304 

334 

February 

334 

365 
337 
3{Ki 

28 

59 

120 

1.50 

181 

242 

273 

303 

Maich 

30(J 

305 

31 
365 
335 

61 

92 

122 

153 

184 

214 

245 

275 

April 

275 
245 

334 

30 

61 

91 

122 

153 

183 

214 

241 

May  

276 

304 

365 

31 

61 

92 

123 

15;^ 

184 

214 

June 

214 

245 

273 

304 
274 
243 

3.M 
304 

3G5 

30 

61 

92 

122 

153 

183 

July  

184 

215 

243 
212 

181 

335 

365 

31 

<i2 

92 

123 

153 

Aiigust 

153 

184 

273 

304 

334 

365 

31 

61 

92 

122 

Soiiteniber 

122 

153 
123 

212 

242 

272 

303 

334 

305 

30 

61 

91 

{Ictober 

92 

151 

182 

212 

243 

273 

304 
273 

335 
304 

365 

31 

61 

Xdvember  . . . 

61 
31 

92 
62 

120 

151 

181 

212 

182 

242 

334 
304 

365 

30 

December  . . . 

90 

121 

lol 

212 

_ 

243 

274 

335 

365 

The  above  table  gives  the  number  of  days  intervening  between  any  day, 
in  any  month  to  a  similar  date  in  any  other  month.  To  ascertain  these 
intervening  days,  run  the  eye  along  the  line  designated  by  title  of  the 
month  on  the  left  hand,  until  it  reaches  its  intersection  by  the  column 
headed  at  the  top,  by  the  month  in  which  the  note  matures,  and  the  figures 
at  the  angle  denote  the  number  of  days  from  the  first  of  the  respective 
months.  To  this,  add  the  day  upon  which  the  note  matures,  and  from  the 
sum  subtract  the  date  of  the  month  from  which  it  is  reckoned. 

Example.  -A  note  falling;  due  June  26th,  is  fiffeied  for  discount  on  March  lOlh ;  wanted,  .he 
number  of  days  intervening  before  maturity. 

The  fitfures  at  the  angle  pive     92 

Add  date  of  note's  maturity  26 

118 
Deduct  date  of  discount  10 

DajH  to  run 108 


A    CALENDAR 

For  ascertaining  Any  Day  of  the  Week  for  any  given  time  within  Two  Hundred  Years  from  the 
mtroductlon  of  the  New  style,  173211  to  1902,  Inclusive. 


YEARS  179S  TO  1962. 


1761 
1801 


1762 
1S02 


1757 
1803 


1754 

1805 


1755 
1806 


1767  i  1778  '  1789   1795  ! 
1807   1S18  1  1829  I  1835   1846 


1773 


1779 


1813  I  1819 


1763  1774 
1814  I  1926 


1765  1771 
1811   1S22 


1790  :     i 
liiO   I  1841  I  1817 


1785  ;  171)1  I 
18S1   1842  I  1853 


1766  !  1777 
1817  :  1823 


1768   1769 
1809   1816 


1753 
1810 


1776 
1826 


17*2 
1833 


l(8;i 
1834 


1786 
1837 


1793  1799 

1839   1850 

'  1901 


1794  I  1800 

.1816  '  ls51 

;  1902 


1797 
1848 


1857  ISfiS' 1874  1885  1891 
19U3  1914  1925  193111942 


18,58  1369  1875  1886^1897 
1<.»09  1915  19;;6  1937;  1943 


lO.TO  11870  1881  1887! 189S 
1910  1921  19l7  193l«  1949 


1861  1867  18Vv,  188ti 
1907  1918  19-29  193,'. 


1862 
1913 


1873.1879  189e 
1919  193U1911 


1854  1S65 
1905  19.1 


17.'i9  ;  1770 
1821  ,  1S27 


1781 
1  38 


1787  1  1798 
1849   1855 


1866 
1906 


1871  1882  1893 
19-22  1933  1939 


1877  18831894 
1917,19231934 


1896 
1916 


7  7 


6   2  2 


2  '  6  !  6 


3  I  6  i  6 


5   1 


19i7| i_ 

~~l   '  \~ 
18!«)!  7   3  I  3 

19J0       ! 


1900 
1945 
1951 


LEAP  YEARS. 


1764 

1792 

1768 

1796 

1772 



1776 

.... 

1780 
1766 
1760 


1804 


1812 
1816 


1784 
1788 


18-20 
18-24 
1828 


1832 

1860 

1888 
1S92 

1928   1 

1'36 

1884 

1904    1 

1908 

1912 

1843 

1868 
1872 
1876 

1886 

1844 



1348 

1916 
1920 
19-24 

1862 

1880 

._■-■.■._ 

1856 

1884 

1932 
1936 


1940 


1     4 


; 

7  3 

5  1 

3  6 


1      4 


o      p    ,    -J 
CO       03       SO 

2  I  4  I  7  !  2 

-L_Lj_. 

3  6  I  1  '  3 


4      6  I  2  '  4 


7     2 


5     7 

i 


2      5 


114     5      1 


1944       6  I  2  I  8      « 

1948       4  17      114 


1952 


2  I  6     6  I  2 


1      4 

6  {  2 
4  I  7 


3     6     1 


7     3  ■  5 


6  I  1  !  4     6 


1      4  16 

62:4 


2  I  4  I  7  :  2 
7     2:57 


7  I  2  I  5      I 


3  I  3 

TiT 


3  !  6  '  1 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thursda/ 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sun'lay 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wcdne.sd. 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd, 


2* 


Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Tliursday 
Friday' 
Saturday 
Svnday 
Monday 
8lTuesday 
9J  Wednesd. 
lOThursday 
111  Friday 
12'Saturday 
13jS«)i(/aj/ 
14'Mi>nday 
15  j  Tuesday 
16,  Wednesd. 
17  Thursday 
)8|' Friday 
19  .Saturday 
2(t\  Sunday 
21  Monday 


Tuesdny 

Wednesd 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesd. 

Thursday 


^  I  3  _ 

llWednewl. 
2iThu  sday 
31  Friday 
4  .Saturday 
!t  Sunday 

6  Monday 

7  Tueiday 
SiWednesd. 
9  Thursday 

10  Fridsy 

11  Saturday 

12  Sunday 

13  Monday 

14  Tuesday 

15  We<lncsd. 
KHhursday 
17  Friday 
18:Saturdny 
^f  Sunday 
20'Mi)nd«y 

21  Tuesday 

22  Wedutsd. 
23, Tliursday 

24  Friday 

25  Saturday 
261Si(n<frjj/ 
27  Monriiiy 
21^  Tuesday 
29'Weclnc8d. 

30  Tliursday 

31  Friday 


6 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wed...-8d 
8 1  Thursday 
9  Friday 
lo|Saturday 
ll'Sunday 
12  Monday 
13, Tuesday 
14 'Wednesd. 
]6,Thur8day 

16  Friday 

17  Saturday 

18  Sundnj/ 
19. Monday 

20  Tuesday 

21  Wednesd. 

22  Thursday 

23  Fr.day 

24  Satunlay 

25  *fun(/n.i/ 

26  Monday 

27  Tuesday 

28  Wednesd. 

29  Thursday 
31  Friday 
31  Saturday 


1;  Friday 

2!8atur(lay 
'.i\  Sunday 
4 1  Monday 
5  Tuesday 
6iW.dnesd. 
7|Thur8day 
8j  Friday 
9  i  Saturday 
W\Sunday 
lljMonday 
l^iTuesday 
13|  W  ednesd. 
14, Tliursday 
15;  Friday 
16  Sitiirday 
MlSunday 
IS  Monday 

19  Tuesday 

20  Wednesd. 

21  Thursday 
22;  Friday 
2;;  Saturday 
U  Sunday 
25  Monday 
2'>  Tues<lay 

27  Wednesd. 

28  Thiirsrlay 
'29  Friday 

30  Saturday 

31  Sunday 


1  Saturday 

2  Sunday 

3  Monday 

4  Tuesday 
6  Wednesd. 

6  Thursday 

7  Friday 

8 'Saturday 
it  Sunday 

10  Monday 

11  Tuesdiy 

12  Wednesd. 

1 3  Thursday 

14  Kriday 

15  S.iturday 

16  Sunday 

17  {Monday 
l>*^Tuesday 
19' Wednesd. 
20  Thursday 
•21  j  Fi  irfay 
22' Saturday 
n  Sunday 
24 1  Monday 

25  Tue-day 

26  Wednesti. 
'27  Thursday 

28  Friday 

29  Sal  ur  lay 

30  Sunday 

31  Mouday 


I.Sunday 

1 

2!  Monday 

'2 

3  Tuesday 

3 

4  Wednesd. 

4 

6  'lluirsday 

5. 

f  Friday 

(1 

1  Saturday 

1 

8  Sunday 

8 

9  Monday 

9 

10  Tuesday 

1  . 

11  Wednescl. 

11 

12  Thursday 

12 

13  Friday 

13 

14  Saturday 

11 

15  Sunday 

15 

]i>  Mondiiy 

111 

17  Tuesday 

17 

1-  Wodni'sd. 

IS 

19|  Thursday 

19 

'20,  Fr.day 

20 

'21  Saturday 

21 

22  Swulay 

22 

23  Monday 

23 

24  Tuesday 

24 

'25,  Wednesd. 

25 

2«;Thur8day 

26 

27  Friday 

27 

28  Saturday 

28 

'2[y  Sunday 

'29 

30  Monday 

80 

31  Tuesday 

81 

NOTB.— To  a-'cer- 
tain  any  day  of  the 
week,  first  look  in 
the  table  for  the 
year  required,  aiiJ 
under  the  niimtlii 
are  figures  which 
reft  r  to  the  corres- 
pondiii);  fltrorc  al 
I  he  head  of  the  co- 
lumns of  days  be- 
low For  example: 
—To  know  on  whal 
dayof  the  week  M>y 
j4will  he  in  the  year 
1883,  iiitlio  tftbieof 
'years  look  f(rr  1883, 
land  in  a  parallil 
I  line,  under  Mny,  is 
flj,'.  2,  which  dii-eiW 
to  col.  2,  in  which 
it  will  bo  seeii  that 
May  4  (alls  on  Fri- 
day. 


t  1762  Mine  «« 
1772  from  Jan.  1  to 
Sept..  2.  From  8ept. 
,14  to  Dec.  31  saim- 
as  1780.  (Sept.  3-13 
w-tre  omitted,) 


indred  Years  from  the 

re. 


3 

1  {  6  I  1 

17  2 

1  I  4  6 

2  I  5  7 


t*  a.  J  S  I  « 

<  en  O  ,  i«  Q 

l-H  O  --  O  -4 

5  ft  i  eo  M  .~> 


6  I  2  !  4  I  7  1  2 

!_  1_ 
"I  "i   " 

6  I  1     3 

1  I  4     6  I  2  I  4 


4     7     2     5  '  7 


6     113     6     1 


2  I  5  i  7     3  ■  i 


8     6  I  1  I  4     C 


6  7 
Tl  5 
1  I  3 
0  I  I 


3  j  6  I  1  I  4  i  « 
114  16  12,4 


2      4      7 


U 


2  14      7,2 


B'iT 


5  1  1  1  3 


7 


2 


"s  1  I  I  3  !  6  I  1 


niiav 

iiiday 

silay 

Jneiwl. 

iirsday 

iday 

turday 

II  da}/ 

inday 

esilay 

ednesd. 
urHday 

iday 

tuiday 

luiay 

indny 

it-sduy 

cdiiosd. 

lureday 

■Iday 

.turday 

\niiay 

itulay 

icsday 

ediiesd. 

(uraday 

riday 

iturday 

itmlay 

oiiday 

uoHday 


1']    Nors.— To  a.'cer- 
Jlltain  any  day  of  tlie 
liweek,  first  look  iii 
4  I  the    table   for   tin' 
r  lycar  required,  anJ 
,; 'under  the   months 
-are    figures   wtiidi 
'    reftr  to  the  coires- 
poudiiitt  flKiifc?  al 
il\e  iiead  of  the  co- 
lumns of  days  be- 
low    Forexamiilt: 
—To  know  on  what 
davof  the  week  M«y 
ir,  14  will  he  in  the  year 
1,  :US83,  iiithettthleof 
}7:!vear«loukforl8J*3 
ii  land    in    a   paralM 
Talline.  under  May,  i* 

l\   to  c.d.  2.  in  which 
.-,.'  'it  will  be  see.ithat 

May  4  falls-  on  Ff 

[day. 


^  1752  same  n 
1772  from  Jan.  1 '" 
2sHsept.  2.  From  Sept. 
2»M14  to  Dec.  31  sanie 
30  as  1780.  (Seut.S-l5| 
81  'were  omitted.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES.  811 

TABLE  -Showing  the  Quantity  of  Garden  Seeds  required  to  plant  a  g:lvon  space. 


DESIGNATION. 


Asparagus 

'•         Roots.. 

Enir.  Dwarf  Ueanii 

Krench        " 

Beans,  po'e,  larpe 

"         "      small 

Beets    

Broccoli  and  Kalo 

Ca!)bai{0 

Cauliflower  

Carrot    

Celery 

Cucumber 

Crcfs  

Kgt  Plant 

Endive   

Leek    

Lettuce  

Melon - . 

Nasturtium 

Onion 

Okra   

Parsley  , 

Parsnip 

Pepper  

Peas    

Pumpkin   

Radish    

Saliify    

Spin  age , 

Squash   

Tomato , 

Turnip   

Water  Melon  


SPACE,  AND  QUANTITY  OF  SEEDS. 


1  oz.  produces  1000  plants,  and  requires  a.  bed  12  feet  square. 

1000  plant  a  bed  4  feet  wide,  22h  feet  lona;. 

1  quart  plants  from  100  to  160  feet  of  row, 

1     II  II      250  or  300  feet  of  row. 

1     II  It      100  hills. 

1      II  II      300    'I    or  250  foet  of  row. 

10  11)8.  to  the  aero;  1  oz.  pUnt-t  150  feet  of  row. 

1  oz.  ))lants  2500  plants,  and  re(|Uires  40  sipmre  feet  of  tfronnd. 

Early  sorts  same  a-i  brocooii,  and  ro<iuire  tfO  square  feot  of  jtrouni 

The  same  an  cahbag<'. 

1  oz.  to  150  foet  of  row, 

1  oz.  (rives  7000  plants,  and  requires  3  square  feet  of  ground. 

1  oz.  for  ISOhilU. 

1  oz.  BOWS  a  bed  16  feet  square. 

1  oz.  gives  2OO0  plants. 

1  oz.     II     3000      II      and  requires  80  feet  of  ground, 

1  oz.     II     2J00      ti      and        i.        00 

1  oz.     II     70C0      II      and        ii        seed  bed  of  120  feet. 

1  oz.  for  120  hilU. 

1  oz,  sows  is  feet  of  row. 

1  oz.     I.     200        M 

1  oz.     II     200        11 

1  oz.    11     200        II 

1  oz.    II     2.')0        II 

1  oz.  gives  2100  plants. 

1  quart  sows  liO  feet  of  row. 

1  oz.  to  SO  hills. 

1  oz  to  100  feet. 

1  oz.  to  150  feet  of  row. 

I  oz.  to  200         II 

1  cz.  to  75  hills 

1  oz.  given  2,'jOO  plants,  requiring  seed  bed  of  80  feet. 

1  oz.  to  2000  feet. 

1  oz.  tu  60  hills. 


TABLE-  Showing  the  Price  per  cwt.  of  Hay,  at  given  Prices  per  ton. 


1 

■3 

Ti 

•d 

•a 

■3* 

•d 

■a* 

-J 

! 

ed. 

.• 

i 

oj 

s. 

■i 

■o 

•a 

T3 

•a 

■3 

■3 

•3 

•3 

•3 

a 

c 

o 

a 

a 

c 

e 

a 

s 

a 

C 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

g 

3 

3 

3 

9 

S 

X 

JS 

u 

J3 

.c 

ja 

j: 

JS 

A 

A 

JS 

.a 

-= 

- 

t^ 

.-4 

M 

n 

•«> 

m 

•o 

i  cts. 

00 

o> 

9  ctj. 

r-t 

$ 

cts. 

Cts. 

9  cts. 

t  cts. 

9  cts. 

9  cts. 

9  cts. 

9  cti. 

9  cti. 

9  cts. 

4 

10 

20 

40 

00 

^0 

100 

120 

140 

1  (to 

180 

2  00 

2  20 

5 

J  2 

26 

,50 

76 

100 

125 

1  50 

175 

2  00 

2  25 

2  60 

2  75 

0 

15 

30 

00 

90 

120 

1  50 

1  80 

2  10 

2  40 

2  70 

300 

3  30 

t 

17 

3i 

70 

105 

140 

175 

2  1C 

2  45 

2  80 

8  15 

3  60 

3  85 

u 

20 

40 

80 

120 

1  to 

200 

2  40 

2  80 

3  20 

3  00 

400 

4  40 

9 

£2 

45 

90 

135 

180 

2  25 

2  70 

3  11 

360 

4  05 

4  60 

4  95 

10 

25 

60 

100 

1  fO 

200 

2  60 

3  00 

3  50 

4  00 

4  50 

500 

5  50 

U 

27 

55 

1  10 

1«-. 

2  20 

2  75 

3  30 

3  85 

4  40 

4  95 

6  60 

60O 

12 

30 

(iO 

1  20 

1  SO 

2  40 

3  00 

3fi0 

4  20 

4  80 

6  40 

600 

660 

13 

.32 

(i5 

1  30 

1  95 

2  00 

3  25 

3!I0 

4  55 

5  20 

5  85 

6  50 

7  15 

14 

35 

70 

140 

2  10 

2  80 

3  .'.0 

4  20 

490 

5  60 

6  30 

7  00 

7  70 

15 

37  J 

75    . 

160 

2  25 

3  00 

3  76 

4  50 

5  25 

600 

6  76 

7  60 

8  25 

TABLE- Showing  the  Number  of  Ralls,  Stakes,  and  Riders  Required  for  each  10  Rods  of 

Fence. 


Length 
of  rail. 


Feet. 


12 
14 
16i 


Deflection 

from  right 

line. 

Feet. 


Length 
of  panel. 


Number 
of  panels. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


6 

8 

7 

1) 

8 

li 

Number  of  rails  for  each  10  rods 


5  rails  high  6  rails  high  7  rails  high 


103 
83 


123 
09 
84 


144 

116 

05 


o 

2  •■5) 

£5 

S.-2^ 

3  " 

3  •- 

■-^ 

55 

42 

21 

84 

17 

23 


14 
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THE  HOME,  FARM  AND  BUSINESS  CYCLOPEDIA. 


Table- Showing  the  Niunber  of  Drains  required  for  an 
Acre  of  Land. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  tiles  of  the  different 
'Icn^hs  made,  whi<'h  arc  rotiuired  for  an  acre,  and  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  may  desire  to  purcluise  just  enough  for  u  particular  piece 
'Of  ground. 


DI8TAKCR   APART. 


'Drains  12  feet  apart  require 

"      l.".  '•  "      .... 

"      18  "  "      .     .1 

"21  "  "      ....| 

"24  "  "      .... 

"27  "  "....' 

"     30  "  "      '.'.'.'.\ 
"      33 

"      36  " 


::::i 


12-ineh 
Tiles. 

3,630 
2,904 
2,420 
2,074 
l.e!."! 
1,613 
1,452 
1,320 
1,210 


In  reference  to  tile-pipe  drains,  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  the 
■tlitch  ma.v  be  much  narrower  than  when  «toncs  are  used,  thus  mak- 
ing a  considerable  savinj;  in  the  expense  of  ditr^'iii).'.  The  upper  part 
of  the  earth  is  taken  out  witli  a  connnon  s|ia<ie,  and  the  lower  part 
uith  one  made  (piite  narrow  for  the  purpose,  being  only  about  four 
•inches  wide  at  the  i>oint.  | 


Facts  About  Weeds, 

Dr.  IJndley  estimates  as  a  low  avcrapr? 
the  following  number  of  seeds  from  each  of 
these  four  plants ; 

1  plant  of  Groundsel  produces  2,080  \ 
1       "       Dandelion  "        2,740  (  16,400 

1  "  Sow  Thistle  "  11.040  (  plants 
1      "       Spurge  "  640) 

or  enough  seed  from  these  four  plants  to 
cover  three  acres  and  a  half,  at  three  foot 
apart.  To  hoc  this  land,  he  says,  will  cost 
i68.  (sterling)  i)cr  acre,  and  hence  a  man 
throws  away  r>s.  3d.  a  time,  as  often  as  he 
neglects  to  bend  his  back  to  pull  up  a 
young  weed  before  it  begins  to  fulfil  the 
first  law  of  nature.  He  recommends  every 
, farmer,  whose  vertebral  colunm  will  not 
ibend,  to  count  the  number  of  dandelions, 
'sow  thistles,  etc.,  on  the  first  square  rod 
he  can  measure  off. 

This  operation  may  be  repeated  in  tills 
country  by  applying  all  the  a  ove  estimates 
to  pigweed,  burdock,  fox-tail,  chick-weed, 
,aiid  purslane. 


Table— Showing  the  Number  of  Loads  of  Manure  and  the  Number  of  Heaps  to  each  Lead 
required  to  each  Acre,  the  Heaps  at  Given  Distances  Apart. 


Distance 

NlMBBR  OF  llEAI'S 

N  A  Load. 

of 
iicaiis  apart, 

1 

<) 

3 

4 

•■) 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

in  yards. 

3 

538 

269 

179 

134 

108 

89J 

77 

67 

60 

64 

34 

39.^ 

1()8 

132 

99 

79 

66 

.'i6V 

49J 
37 

44 

30), 

4 

Si03 

1,-)1 

101 

76i 

601 

47- 

m 

43 
34 

33i 

26i 

30J 

«i 

239 

120 

79j 

60 

39| 

30 

24 

6 

194 

97 

64 

48i 

38; 

27: 

24i 

21* 

1!)', 

6i 

160 

80 

63 

40 

32 

26} 

22i 

20 

17} 

in 

6 

131 

67 

44 

3:{, 

27 

224 

19 

16 

15 

Kli 

S* 

11.-1 

.'■)7. 

38 

28! 

23 

19 

16 

14; 

12} 

Uj 

7 

99 

49, 

33 

24: 

li): 

16, 

14 

12 

11 

10 

Vi 

86 

43 

28 

21 

17 

14 
12} 

12 
10' 

10 

9 

?l 

8 

75i 

37 
33 

25 

19 

U: 

9 

8 

8i 

67 

22 

16} 

13, 

11 

l\ 

8 

7 

63 

0 

60 

30 

20 

l.--. 

12 

10 

7 

6 

6 

9i 

63J 

26 

18 

13i 

10} 

9 

7} 

6 

6 

61 

10 

48| 

24i 

16J 

12 

9i 

8 

7 

6 

6 

IL 

Table -Showing  the   Niunber  of  Ralls  and   Posts   required  for  each  10  Rods  of  Post  and 

Rail  Fence. 


Length  of 
raU. 

Length  of 
Panel. 

Number  of 

panels. 

Numljer  of 

panels. 

Number  of  rails  for  each  10  rods. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

6  rails  high. 

6  rails  high. 

7  rails  high. 

8  rails  high. 

10 
12 
14 
16* 

8 
10 
12 
14 

208 
16* 
13| 
11* 

21 
17 
14 
12 

103 
83 
69 
67 

123 
99 
84 
60 

144 

116 

96 

81 

Ifift 

133 

109 

03 

'!':dia. 


s  About  WeedB, 

estimates  aH  a  low  avcrace 
iutii1)cr  of  seeds  from  each  of 
Its: 

mlscl  produces  2,080') 
elion         "        2,740  (  16,4nO 
riuttli!      "      11.040  f  plants 
^,e  "  540) 

a  from  these  four  plants  to 
rcH  and  a  half,  at  three  feet 
e  this  land,  he  says,  will  cost 
per  acre,  and  hence  a  man 
ris.  3d.  a  time,  as  often  as  lie 
end  hiH  hack  to  pull  up  a 
before  it  hcifins  to  fulfil  the 
ture.  He  recommends  every 
ic  vertehral  column  will  not 
it  the  number  of  dandelions, 
-tc,  on  the  first  square  rod 
ire  oCf. 

tion  mav  he  repeated  in  this 
iplvins  all  the  a  'jve  estimates 
huVdock,  foxtail,  chick-weed. 


•  of  Heaps  to  each  Load 
iss  Apart. 


!ach  10  Rods  of  Post  and 


i  for  each  10  rods. 


7  rails  high. 

8  rails  high. 

144 

116 

05 

81 

1(» 

133 

109 

03 
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Measuring  Land. 

Farmers  often  desire  to  lay  cfT  small 
portions  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting with  manures,  crops,  etc.  ;  but 
sometimoa  find  diffijulty  in  doing  it  cor- 
rectly, for  the  lack  of  a  few  simple  rules. 
The  following  tal)loand  accompanying  ex- 
planation, which  wo  copy  from  the  Mew 
England  Furni?r,  carefully  studied,  will 
make  the  whole  matter  perfectly  clear. 

ONE  ACHK  (MJNT.UNS 

TOO  square  rods  ;  4,810  scpiareyard.?  ;  43,- 
5G0  square  feet. 

ONE  Ron  CONTAIN.S 

30'25  S(]uare  yards  ;  'J72  25  S(iuare  feet. 
Onesciuare  yard  oontains  nine  square  feet. 

THE  SIDE  OF    .V    .SQUARE  TO    CONTAIN 


one  aero 20871  feet. 

Oiic-half  aero.... 147-58  "  . 
Oncthinl  acre. ...  1 20  50  "  , 
One-fcurtha<ro..l04-3(i  "  . 
Uiie-eialith  acre . .  7379   "    . 

_  208-71  feet. 

I  12"65  r<jd». 


.12-05  rods 
.  8-94    " 
.  7  30    " 
.  0,32    " 
.  4  47    '* 


t04-30. 

i 

1 

5218 

116. 

52-18. 

S2-18. 

208-71  feet, 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan 
that  a  practice  sometimes  followed  by  far- 
mers is  very  erroneous  ;  if  the  side  of  a 
square  containing  one  acre  measures 
-'08-71,  one-half  that  length  will  not  make 
a  square  containing  one-half  an  acre,  but 
only  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  one-third 
the  length  of  lino  will  enclose  a  sijuare  of 
one-ninth  an  acre,  and  one-fourth  the  line 
squared,  will  contain  one-sixteenth  an 
acre,  and  so  on. 

Qarden  Seeds  for  Half  an  Acre. 

The  following  seeds,  with  judicious 
management,  will  fully  crt>p  a  garden  of 


half  an  acre,  which  will  supply  a  moder- 
ate-sized family  with  vegetables  through- 
out the  year.  Vegetable  seoils,  where 
carefully  grown  in  this  country,  are  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  prtfomble  to  those  im- 
ported ;  but  the  utter  c  vrele.sauess  mani- 
fested hy  many  in  keeping  ihom  apart 
when  growing  is  not  to  be  recommended. 


1  or.. 

3  l|tH. 

4  <)/.. 

toz. 
oz. 
4  oz. 
i  o/.. 
8   oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

qt. 

pKt. 

oz. 


.Asi>arajfU!: 
Keans,  of  mi  iris. 
Heet,  of  Nort-t. 
Uroecoli. 
Cauliflower. 


4  oz. 

J  oz. 

^  oz. 

2  oz. 

1  pap. 


Cal)liaKe,  of  sorts  I   oz. 


k  oz. 


qt. 
<iz. 


Celery. 

CresM. 
Cucutnher. 
Carrot. 
Karly  Corn. 
Kre  Plant. 
Knilivu. 
Look. 

Lima  Ucaiis. 
Lettuce,  of  -.ort- 


1   pap. 
i    oz. 
8   qts. 
8   oz. 
K  oz. 


■J 


oz. 


«  t.z. 
I   pap. 
-.'    oz. 
0  pap. 


.Mustard. 

.Melons. 

okra. 

Omun,  sorts. 

Pars  ev. 

l'arsn(pN. 

1'eppcr.s. 

I'uinpkin. 

Pea'. 

Ka.li.Hh. 

.Salsify. 

Squ.lijh. 

.Spinu^fe. 

Tomatoes. 

Turnipn. 

Pot&Sw'tHerh» 


(Seeds  should  always  be  kept  in  bags,  in 
a  dry,  airy  situation.  Wall  closets  and 
cellans  are  objectionable,  from  their  damp- 
ness. All  seeds  will  keep  two,  and  many 
from  three  to  six  years. 

How  to  lay  off  a  Square  Aero. 

Measure  200  feet  on  each  .side,  and  ynu- 
have  a  square  acre  within  an  inch. 

Box  Measures. 

Farmers  and  market  gardeners  will  fnul 
a  series  of  box  moasures  very  useful  ;  and 
they  can  readily  be  made  by  any  one  who 
understands  the  two-foot  rule,  and  can 
handle  the  saw  and  hammer.  The  follow- 
ing measurements,  it  wJl  be  ;;.en,  vary 
slightly  from  the  regular  bushel  adopted 
by  some  of  the  countries,  but  are  sultici- 
ently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  purposes  : 

A  box  10  by  10]  inches  stjuare,  and 
eight  inches  deep,  will  contain  a  bushel, 
or  2150.4  cubic  inches,  each  inch  in  depth 
holding  one  gallon. 

A  box  24  by  1 1.2  inches  square,  and  H 
inches  deep,  will  also  contain  a  bushel  or 
21.50.4  cubic  inches,  each  inch  in  depth 
holding  one  gallon.  A  box  12  by  1 1 .2  inches 
square,  and  8  inches  deep,  will  contain 
half  a  bushel,  or  1075.2  cubic  inches,  each 
inch  in  depth  holding  half  a  gallon, 

A  box  8  by  8.4  inches  square,  and  8 
inches  deep,  will  contain  half  a  peck,  or 
298.8  cubic  inches.  The  gallon,  dry  mea- 
sure. 

A  box  4  by  4  inches  square,  and  4  2 
inches  deep,  will  contain  one  quart,  or 
67.2  cubic  inches. 


8^4 


Till':  IIOMK,  FAKM  AND  BUSINESS  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


Welglita  and  Measures.  —Weight  of  Grain,  etc. 


ARTICLKfl. 

i 

I 

'A 

(iO 
5« 
hi 
32 
48 
48 
60 
44 
6i 
44 
14 
22 
•i-l 
f)j 
50 
00 
«0 
02 
411 
67 

.9 

.a 
O 

60 

m 
f>« 

S2 

48 

64 
42 
£6 

25 
33 
60 
60 

•■ 

50 

... 

1 

a 
<£ 

00 
50 
50 
82 
47 
48 

85 
62 

•• 
*  • 

1 

c 

fiO 
5(1 
hO 
32 
48 
50 
00 
45 
50 
44 
14 

50 
60 
60 

6J 
46 

57 
50 
70 

-a 

1 
Is 

60 
66 
60 
32 
48 
42 
60 

28 

28 

i 

ttO 
511 
66 
S6 
48 
hi 
to 

46 
iO 
44 
14 
'-•4 
83 
5J 
60 
6J 

60 
46 
57 

1 

64 
60 
32 
44 

40 

, , 

•• 

s 

01, 

IS 

60 

56 
56 
£2 
48 
42 
60 
m 
m 

^8 
28 

•• 

3 
^O 

u 
w 

a 

1 

50 
66 
60 
28 

45 
60 

3 
•g 

Hi 

56 
60 
30 
46 

40 

m 
m 

^ 

70 
70 
bO 
60 
60 

60 

1 
« 

U 

Si 

» 

60 

50 
50 

1 

a 

60 
66 
66 
33 
48 
62 
60 
46 
50 

60 
60 

60 

1 

1 

<u 

'A 

60 
56 
6f 
30 
48 
60 
(>4 

66 

: 

*-* 

a 
o 

i 

60 
66 
66 
82 
46 
46 

60 

•d 

9 

is 

CO 
66 
62 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 

50 
60 

4 

1 

Wliiiit.  lb 

60 

Kyc 

M] 

■(^\if  11 

5(i 

OatH 

'H 

IJarlty 

4H 

lUu'kw  heat 

4N 

(10 

Thiioth  v-hocd        

4^ 

KIa\-f  t*t(i 

hrt 

ilOlllpiiCCd 

lilUi'-'TftSS  HOtid    

Apjili »,  dried 

I'carlioB,  dtlud 

<'(\lirs«  HUlt 

22 

22 

"■ill 

firt 

Potato^"* 

CD 

61 

Corn  meal 

Mineral  coal 

:; 

A  law  <if  New  Vork,  in  force  at  the  present  time,  adopts  the  United  Statf  s  bunhel  of  measure,  viz, 
<ul)ic  inches  per  huMul,  lOT.'i'ai  ha'f-lmshol  ;  mid  the  wine  itallon,  231  cnbic  inches. 

To  reduce  cubic  feel  to  bubliulH,  blruck  uita.suru,  divide  the  cubic  fett  ly  66,  and  multiply  by  46. 
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Table.  -Showing  tlie  Political  Divisions  of  the  World,  arranged  according  to  Size. 


.Square  Jiiicn. 

1.  Russian  Empire   7,862,,')68 

2.  Chinese        "        4,695,334 

3.M»iitish         "        4,419,559 

4.  United  States    3,578,392 

h.  llritish  North  AmL.-ica.3,523,083 

6.  Hrazil  3,231,047 

7.  Australian  Continent.  .2,946,210 

8.  Turkish  Empire 1,917,472 

9.  India    1,5.')2,028 

10.  China  (proper) 1,300,000 

11.  Argentine  Republic 820,828 

12.  Mexico 773,144 

13.  Eprypt 659,0-sl 

14.  Turkestan  640,516 

15.  Persia 662,344 

16.  Bolivia 63.\769 

17.  Peru 610,107 

18.  Venezuela  368,235 

19.  U.  S.  (if  Colombia 357,179 

20.  TriiKili 344,423 

21.  Morocco 2.'>9,.593 

^2.  Af|j;hanistan  258,530 

23.  Texas  247,356 

24.  Austria    240,381 

25.  Madagascar    232,315 

26.  Ecuador 218,984 

27.  France 209,428 

28.  Spain    195,607 

29.  California 188,981 

30.  Central  America 178,o69 

81.  Sweden    170,634 

32.  Beloochistan 165,830 

S3.  German  Empire 160,207 

U.  Abyssinia   158,392 

35.  Dakota 1.52,000 

56.  Japan  149,399 


ignore  Milen. 

37.  Montana 143,776 

38.  Prussia  135,806 

39.  Chili     132,624 

40.  Paraifuav  126,3.S2 

41.  New  Mexico 121,201 

42.  (Jreat  Britain 121 ,115 

43.  Norway  120,205 

44.  Arizona 113,916 

4.-).  Nevada 112,090 

46.  Italy    109,B37 

47.  Colorado 104,5(H1 

48.  Oregon    95,274 

49.  Id.-iho 90,932 

M.  Utah     88,056 

.51.  Wyoming  88,000 

52.  Minnesota '*3,631 

53.  Kansas    81,318 

54.  Transvaal  Uep\iblic 77,964 

55.  Nebraska      75,99,'i 

56.  Washington   69,994 

57.  Indian  Territory 68,991 

68.  Uruguay 66,716 

.59.  Missouri 65,3.50 

60.  Florida .50,268 

61.  Georgia  58,000 

62.  Michigan .56,451 

63.  Illinois    56,410 

64.  Iowa    f)5,045 

65.  Wisconsin 63,924 

66.  Arkansas    62,198 

67.  Alabama 60,722 

68.  North  Carolina 50,704 

69.  Orange  Free  State 48,049 

70.  Mississippi 47,1.56 

71.  New  York 47,0(K) 

72.  Pennsylvania    46,000 

Exclusive  of  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 


Square  MiUi. 

73.  Tunis  4,5,710 

74.  Tennessee 45,8110 

75.  Louisiana  41,348 

70.  Ohio 39,004 

77.  Virginia :18,35J  - 

78.  I'oi-tuifal 37,077 

79.  Kentucky   S-,m 

80.  Maine 3,5,000 

81.  South  Carolina 34,000 

82.  Indiana  33,809 

83.  Bavaria  29,373 

84.  West  Virginia  23,0(» 

85.  Servia 21,210 

86.  Greece 19,3ii;i 

87.  St,  Domingo n.iiii 

88.  Switzerland  1.V-- 

89.  Dcnnuirk U,TM 

90.  Netherlands 12,©'" 

91.  Belgium   11,37:1 

92.  Maryland    ll.V.'J 

93.  Vermont 10,21i 

94.  Hayti  10, JS 

9,'..  Liberia 0,60: 

96.  New  Hampshire  9,'i!ti 

97.  Fejee  Islands    Hfi&i 

98.  Massachusetts 7,801 

99.  Sandwich  Islands    7,633 

100.  New  Jersey  7,5"() 

101.  Wurtemburg 7,MJ 

102  Baden 5,i«i 

103.  Saxony v, 

104.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  . .  6,1W 

105.  Connecticut 4,6"i 

106.  Papal  States 4,S5; 

107.  Hesse-Darmstadt 2, 

108.  Oldenburg 2,46« 


/EUIA. 
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'««       ■- 


5 


«0 
&G 
t6 
88 
4U 
62 
00 
46 
f)« 


00 


50 
60 


00 
bO 
6f 
30 
48 
60 
04 

65 


eo 
r>6 

82 
4(J 
46 


00 
60 
52 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 


m 

fiU 
fit! 

;i4 

4S 

|4h 
(iO 
4s 
56 


50 
50 


00 


00 


22 

22 
5« 
[6 

(li) 
03 


i(i/ifJ   o/  i;iea»'U)-«,  viz.  :  2150  IJ 
nd  multiply  by  45. 


ed  according  to  Size. 


Sntiare  MiUi. 

.    ih,-\(l 

4,5,fll«l 

41,34ii 

.39,!HH 

.■; ;«,;fr2 

H7,«77 

37,680 

\ ■A;>,m 

S. ii'i'th  Carolina; ff<^ 

iM.liana  ;«•«'? 

'"'^•'^'-''^  ••■•■ isiw 

21,210 

lo.aa 

,lfv2-i 


Tunis  ..  . . 
TenncsHee 
Louisiana 

Ohio 

Virginia  . , 
I'ortujfal , 
Kentucky 
Mftinu 


West  Virginia 

Sorvia  

Greece 

St,  Domint'o. 
Switzerland 


A  LISr  OF  MODERN  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND 

PRINTING. 


Denmark "'ji^ 

Netherlands Y'f. 

Helgiun.   j  •^;, 

Maryland    'Mr; 

Vermont W-^': 

iiayti. ^l'^, 

Lil'cna '^ 

New  Hampshire  v,wi 

Kejee  Islands    »'"\"^ 

MaKsachusctts •j'^ 

Sandwich  Islands    ^^ 

New  Jersey   'j^J?, 

Wurtemburg '-??; 

Baden ^'^ 

Saxony .•••■_>■■■'  r''l»i 

MccklcnburK-Schwerin  . .  .'.w 

Connecticut J'?l,  , 

Papal  States '-"t  I 

Hesse-Darmstadt A"    . 

Oldenburg '•"'I 


\.  or  Ans.     AiiHwer. 

De^.     Degree. 

Johh.     Jo.shua. 

A.  A.  S.     Fellow  of  the  A 

mer- 

Dept.    Deputy. 

Judg.     .luilgo.s. 

icnn  Acadcinj'. 

Dent.     Deuteronomy. 

Jun.or.lr.     .Junior. 

.\.  R.    Jiachelor  of  Arts. 

Do.  orDitt*).    The  same. 

K.     King  ;  Knight. 

Acct.     Acciiuutiint. 

Dr.     Debtor ;  Doctor. 

K.  G     Knight  of  the  Garter. 

A.  C.  or  n.  C.     Before  Christ. 

E.     East. 

Km.     Kingdom. 

A.  D.    In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Eccl.     I'^culehiastoH. 

Kt.     Knight. 

A.  M.      Master   of  Aits  ; 

Be- 

j;d.     Editor  ;  Edition. 

Lat.     Latitude  ;  Latin. 

fore  noon  ;    In  thu 

yiur 

E.  (i.     For  e.\:iuiple. 

Jjbs.     Pounds. 

of  the  world. 

En;?.     ICngland  ;  English. 

Ld.     Lord  ;  l^ady. 

.Kt.     Aged. 

Ep.     Epistle. 

Ldp.     Lordship. 

Al  p.     Archbishop. 

Eph.     Epbe.^iau8  ;  Ephraini. 

Lev.     licvitiou.s. 

Aj-t.     Agent. 

E.'ta.     Esaias. 

Lieut.     Lieutenant. 

Ali'y.     Attorney. 

Esq.     Eiipiire. 

J-L.D.     Doctor  of  liaws. 

liait.     Baronet. 

Etc.     T'Jt  cetera  ;  anil  so  forth. 

Lon.     Longitude. 

Uhl.     Barrel. 

Ex.     lixauiple;  Exodus. 

Loud.     London. 

licnj.     Benjamin. 

Exr.     Executor. 

L.  S.     Place  of  the  Seal. 

15ro.     Brother. 

Ez.     Ezra. 

M.     Marquis. 

l'>.  V.     Blessed  Virgin. 

Fr.     France  ;  Francis. 

Maj.     Major. 

( '.  C.  P.      Court  of  Common 

Fahr.     Fahrenheit. 

Mat.     Matthew. 

PleaH. 

F.  K.  S.     Fellow  of  the  Koyal 

Matli.     Mathematics. 

C.I!  IS.     Capitals 

Society. 

M.  C.     Member  of  ( Jongres  i. 

Citpt.     Captain. 

Gal.     Galatian.s. 

M.  D.     Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Cash.     Cashier. 

Uen.     General ;  Genesis. 

Messrs.     Gentlemen  ;  Sirs. 

Cent,  or  C.    A  hundred. 

Gent.     (Jentleman. 

M.  P.     Mend)er  of  Parliament 

Chap.     Chapter. 

Geo.     George. 

Mr.     Master,  or  Mister. 

Chron.     Chronicles. 

Gov.     Governor. 

Mid.     Midshipman. 

Cl.orClk.     Clerk. 

G.  P.  O.     General  Post  Office. 

Mrs.     Mistress. 

Co.    Company  ;  County. 

H.B.M.     His  or  Her  Britannic  MS.     Manusoiipt. 

Col.    Collector  ;  Colonel ; 

Col- 

Majesty. 

MSS.     Manuscripts. 

lossiano. 

Heb.     Hebrews. 

N.    North. 

Coll.     College ;  Colleague. 

Hhd.     Hogshead. 

N.  B.     Take  notice. 

Loui.    Conimissioncr ;  Comrao 

■  Hist.     History  ;  Historical. 

Neb.     Nehemiah. 

dore. 

Hon      Honourable. 

No.    Number. 

Const.     Constable. 

H.  11.      House  of   Representa 

-  N.  S.     New  Style. 

Con.     C'ontra ;    on    the 

Dtliei 

tives. 

Num.     Numbers. 

hand. 

H.  S.  S.     Fellow  of  the  Histo 

Obj.     Objection. 

Cor.    Corinthians. 

rical  Society. 

Obt.     Obedient. 

Cor.  Sec.     Corresponding 

Sec 

Hund.     Hundred. 

0.  S.     Old  Style. 

retary. 

Ibid.     In  the  same  place. 

P.     Page. 

C.  0.  D.     Collect  on  Deli 

very 

I.E.     '1  hat  is   {id  at). 

Pp.     Pages. 

Cr.    Credit ;  Creditor. 

C.  S.     Keeper  of  Seal.    • 
Cts.    Cents. 

Cur.    Current ;  this  month. 
Cwt.    A  hundred  weight. 
Cyc.    ('yclopfedia. 

D.  1).    Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Ban.     Daniel. 

Dea.    Deacon. 


Id.     The  same.  Pari. 

I.  H.  S.     Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Per. 
men. 


Inst. 

Instant. 

Isa. 

Isaiah. 

Jac. 

Jacob. 

Jas. 

James. 

Jer. 

Jeremiah 

Jna 

John. 

Parliament. 

By  the  (as  per  yard  ;   by 

the  yard). 
Per  cwt.    By  the  hundred. 
Pet.   Peter. 

Phil.    Philip ;  Philippians. 
Philom.    A  lover  of  learning. 
P.  M.  Post  Master ;  Afternoon. 
P.  O.     Poat  Office. 
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Pre*".     Prenident. 

Rt.  Hon.    Right  Honourable. 

Tim.     Timothy. 

Prin.     Principal, 

S.    Shillin/  ;  South. 

lilt.  (Ultimo).    TheLat.t. 

Prob.    Problem 

S.  A.    South  America. 

U.  S.  A.    United  SUtes  Army 

Prof.     Professor. 

Ham.     Samuel. 

U.  S.  N.     United  States  Navy 

Prov.     Proverbs. 

Sch.     Schooner. 

V.  or  Vide.     See. 

P.  S.     Postcript. 

Sec.     Secretary;  Section. 

Viz.     Namely. 

Pi>.     Psalms. 

Sen.     Senator  ;  Senior. 

Vols.  Volumes. 

Pub  Doc.     Public  Docmueut. 

Serg.     Sergeant. 

Vs.  (Versiu).    Agaiu»t, 

Q.     Queen  ;  Question. 

Servt.     Servant. 

W.  WcHt. 

Qr.    Quarter. 

Ss.     Namely. 

W.  I.    Went  Indies. 

Q.  M.     Quarter  Master. 

St.     Saint ;  Street. 

Wm.  William. 

Rec'd.     Ueceived. 

Supt.     Superintendent. 

Wp.  Worship. 

Regr.     Register. 

Surg.     Surgeou. 

Yd.  Yard. 

Rep.    Representative. 

Switz.    Switzerland. 

Yr.    Year. 

Rev.    Reverend ;  He-elation. 

Thess.    Theusiilonians. 

ti.    And. 

Rom.     Romans. 

The.     Thoma«. 

&c.     .Vnd  so  forth. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  PRmOIPAL  RIVERS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 


Name  of  River, 


Where  Located . 


Source. 


Missouri iNorth  America Rocky  Mountains. . . . 

Mississippi  ..  ..'North  America jl.ako  Itaska 

Amazon jl'razil  'Andes 

Hoang-Ho  ....  China  'Koulkoun  Mountains 

Murray Australasia jAuxtralian  Alps 

Obi Siberia [Altaian  Mountains  . . 

Nile Kgyi)t,  Nubia Blue  Nile,  Abyssinia 

Xang-tse-Kia ..  China iThibet 

Lena Siberia 'Heights  of  Irkutsk. ... 

Niger Soudan  Base  of  Mt.  Loma. 

St  Lawrence. .  Canada  'River  St.  liouis 

Volga  1  Russia  Lake  iuVolhonsky 

Maykiang  . . . .  Si.^m iThibet  

Indus Hindostan iLittle  Thibet 

Danube    (Germany,  Austria 

i  Hungary,  and  Turkey  , 

Mackenzie North  America |  River  Athabasca. 

Brahmapootra  .IThibet  , 

Columbia North.  America. 

Colorado : North  America. 

Susquehana  . . .  INorth  America. 


Black  Forest , 


James. 
Potomac 
Hudson . . 


North  America. 
North  America. 
North  America. 


Himalaya, 

Rocky  Alountaius  

San  f aba   

Lake  Otsego  

Allegheny  Mountains. .  . . 
Gr.  Black  Bone  Mount'n 
Adirondacks 


Kmpties. 


Gulf  of  Mexico 

Gulf  of  Mexico. . . . 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Yellow  Sea 

Encounter  Hay. . . . 

Arctic  Ocean 

Mediterranean 

(."hina  Sea 

Arctic  Ocean 

Gulf  of  Guinea 

G.  of  St.  Jjawreuce 

CJaspian  Sea .    

Chinese  (Julf 

Arabian  Sea 

Black  Sea 

Arctic  Ocean 

Bay  of  Bengal 

Pacific  Ocean 

(lulf  of  California. 
Chesapeake  Bay. . . 
Chesapeake  Pay. . . 
Chesapeake  Bay . . . 
Bay  of  New  York. 


LenKtit 
milen. 

4,.'50O 
3,200 
.'{,'200 

a.ooo 

3,000 
2,800 
2,7.tO 
2,500 
2,,J0() 

2,;{oo 

l.PtiO 
],!)0() 
1,700 
1.700 

l,(i:«) 
2,500 

],.soo 

1,090 
1,000 
400 
500 
400 
31; 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SECTS  ARE  DIVIDED  ABOUT  AS  FOLLOWS 


COUNTRY. 


America 

Europe 

Afiia   

Africa 

Australia  and  Polynesia. 


Roman 
Catholic. 


47,192,000 

142,117,000 

4,69.5,000 

1,106,200 

360,000 


Protestant. 


29,959,000 

68,038,000 

713,000 

68.5,000 

1,460,000 


Eastern 
Church. 


10,000 

69,782,0' 

8,486,000 

3,200,000 


C7 


'riinothy. 
{Ultimo).   The  Last. 
I.  A.    United  State-i  A  nuy 
i.  N.     United  Staten  Navy. 
rVido.     See, 

Nftinuly. 
.  Volumes. 
( Versui).    AgaiuBt. 

WcHt. 

I.    West  Indies. 
.  William. 
,  Worship. 

Yard. 

Year. 
And. 

.\nd  so  forth. 

'  THE  GLOBE. 


Empties. 

Lengtli 

milen. 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

4,50(> 

Gulf  of  Mexico. . . . 

;{,-.'00 

Atlantic  Ocean 

.•J.'JOO 

Yellow  Sea 

;{,0(K) 

Encounter  Hay 

3,000 

Arctic  Ocean 

2,800 

Mediterranean 

2,'m 

China  Sea  

2,500 

Arctic  Ocean 

2,jOO 

Gulf  of  Guinea 

2,;ioo 

G.  of  St.  Lawrence 

l,Pli0 

CJaspian  Sea 

],i»00 

Chinese  (iulf 

1,700 

Arabian  Sea 

1.700 

Black  Sea 

l,(;:;o 

Arctic  Ocean 

2,r)Oo 

Bay  of  Bengal 

L.'.OO 

Pacific  Ocean 

1,090 

(iiilf  of   California. 

1,000 

Chesapeake  Bay. . . 

■(00 

Chesapeake  Pay. . . 

500 

Chesapeake  Bay . . . 
Bay  of  New  York. 

400 
3L'.J 

JT  AS  FOLLOWS : 


Protestant. 


29,959,000 

68,028,000 

713,000 

68.5,000 

1,450,000 


Eastern 
Church. 


10,000 

69,782,000 
8,486,000 
3,200,000 


a 


